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PREFACE. 


Havino  brought  our  first  yearns  labours  to  a  conclusion,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  present  a  volume  of  the  Talks  of  Travellers 
to  the  notice  oi  the  public ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  led  to 
express  a  hope^  that  a  work  which,  while  coming  out  in  num. 
bers,  has  been  favoured  with  so  much  support  and  encourage- 
ment, will  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  acceptance  and 
approval,  in  its  collected  form. 

To  diffuse  among  the  community,  in  a  popular  shape,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  information  chiefly  on  subjects  relating  to  foreign 
countries,  their  manners  and  customs,  with  characteristic  and 
descriptive  sketches,  was  the  otji^ct  of  this  publication.  The 
variety  of  the  contents  will  ensure  its  being  found  interesting, 
which  we  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  make  it ;  and  we  have 
no  fear  that  it  will  be  found  also  instructive.  The  amount  of 
incident  and  adventure  which  it  contains,  although  it  may  be 
scattered  unconnectedly  through  its  pages,  cannot  £ul  of  render- 
ing it  a  book  of  agreeable  reading ;  and  we  now  offer  it,  with 
the  expression  of  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  career. 

In  the  department  of  travel.  Great  Britain  can  boast  of  as 
proud  names  as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other*  nation  in 
the  world.  In  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  power  of  endurance, 
the  natives  of  her  soil  have  no  superiors,  and  few  equals.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  lay  claim  to  the  fame  of  a  Columbus,  nor  have 
we  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  La  Perouse ;  but  where  is  there  such  a 
list  of  travellers,  as  Britain  can  produce — Cook,  Bruce,  Park, 
Clapperton,  Lander,  Denham,  Burnes,  and  a  host  of  others, 
whose  names  are  **  familiar  as  household  words  ?^'  Under  the 
auspices  of  British  encouragement,  the  progress  of  discovery  con- 
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tinucs  to  be  prosecuted,  and  to  it  commerce  and  civilization  owe 
much  of  their  advantages.  There  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  human 
mind  to  obtain  information  on  matters  relating  to  other  countries, 
and  to  peruse  accounts  of  customs  and  observations  to  us  unusual. 
The  more  one  knows  of  foreign  scenes  and  manners,  the  more  he 
seeks  to  know,  and  is  induced  to  inquire.  In  the  following 
pages,  we  have  endeavoured  to  minister  to  that  laudable  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  "  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on ;''  and  yet 
farther  to  excite  that  commendable  curiosity,  which,  having  a 
useful  aim,  is  worthy  of  being  cherished,  not  repressed.  From 
various  publications,  and  from  works  not  generally  accessible, 
we  have  carefully  selected  passages  of  an  entertaining,  or  of  an 
instructive  kind  ;  and  given  narratives,  adventures,  and  anecdotes, 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  different  portions  of  the  globe. 

Each  number  is  embellished  with  a  graphic  wood  engraving  ; 
and  wo  do  not  use  mere  words  of  course,  when  we  say  that 
neither  expense  nor  exertion  has  been  spared,  to  add  to  the  value 
of  the  contents.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  submit  the  volume 
to  public  approval,  with  greater  confidence,  as  we  have  been 
careful  to  render  the  work  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  our  prospectus,  to  combine  information 
with  entertainment  throughout. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6, 1B36,  [PbiciW. 

INDIAN  REVENGE  AND  TRE.\CHERY. 


The  wan  with  ihe  Indians  in  North     and  trade  «ith  ihoM  who  covel  ruin  and 
We»lern  America,  on  the  shorea  of  the     tobacco. 

Pavific  Ocean,  are  but  little  celebrated  I  But  the  trader  in  fun  has  Hill  idotc 
'  ia  hiatory,  and  probably  but  liltle  would  fonvidsble  enemies  than  the  ferociout 
be  known  of  the  numerous  tribes  in  that  |  saragei  :  a  fen  leagues  distent  from  hitn 
quarter,  were  it  not  thnt  tbe  spirit  of  ,  is  the  agent  of  a  rival  company,  who 
trade  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  holdialiind  of  court,  ashehimselfdocs, 
globe,  where  a  commodity  of  exchange  is  I  entiring  the  Indians  to  his  market,  ofTer- 
to  be  founil :  the  spoils,  hovrever,  of  !  inn  higher  prrres  ;  and  not  unfrcquently, 
these  wars,  are  before  our  eyes — they  are  when  art  and  stratagem  fait  lo  obtain 
suspended  in  Regent-sireet  and  Oxford'  ;  him  a  preferetiue,  he  tallies  forth  with 
street — they  adorn  the  winter  robes  of  his  forces  lo  exierminate  his  opponent, 
our  ladies  of  fashion.  Tlie  Indian  fumer  '  Sich  are  the  wais  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
ciiief  iH  far  removed  from  pivilizmion,  and  Company,  and  that  called  tbe  North-' 
holds  his  huntinggrounds  partly  by  force  |  ^^esl,  br'ween  whom  a  bloody  rivalry 
end  partly  by  barter;  he  selects  his  j  exists,  which  in  bit lerness,  activity,  and 
■pot,  fortifies  himself,  and  surrounds  ,  perhaps  in  acts  of  courage,  vie  with  any 
himself  with  tame  Indians  and  a  half  |  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Europe, 
race  of  Canadian  trappers;  these  fiiilit  j  The  fur  trader  of  the  North  American 
with  the  Indiuns  who  quarrel  wiih  him,  '  deserts  and  wilds,  has  to  contettd  with 
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climate,  want  of  food,  and  other  priva- 
tions in  solitude,  toother  with  an  armed 
rival  near  him,  and  the  treacherous  • 
Indians  around  him.  The  agents  of 
these  companies  remain  for  years  in 
pathless  and  solitary  places,  far  from  the 
nabitation  of  any  society,  but  that  of 
savages :  these  are  their  only  neighbours, 
excepting  their  rivals  in  trade.  The 
Indian  character,  in  one  respect,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Spaniard;  he  never 
forgets  an  insult  or  a  blow ; — ^if  he  re- 
ceives the  latter,  the  rankling  of  his  soul 
allows  him  no  peace  until  it  is  revenged. 
All  the  qualities  of  cunning,  art,  and 
perseverance,  are  brought  into  play  for 
the  attainment  of  that  one  object.  The 
following  account  of  the  loss  of  a  ship, 
and  the  murder  of  the  crew,  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  this  spirit  of  revenge. 

In  the  year  1811,  a  vessel  sailed  from 
Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
furs  from  the  Indians,  carrying  out  such 
articles  of  commerce  as  the  Indians  de- 
isire  in  exchange  for  their  commodity  of 
various  skins,  collected  in  their  hunt- 
ing vnlds  and  pathless  woods.  This  ves- 
sel belonged  to  a  company,  having  on 
board,  besides  the  captain,  an  agent  to 
manage  the  trade,  and  an  interpreter  to 
assist  him  in  his  conferences  with  the 
natives ;  the  vessel,  however,  after  she 
left  Columbia,  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of,  until  within  a  few  years  since, 
•when  another  voyager  and  trader  was 
sent  out  by  an  opposition  company.  The 
interpreter  on  board  the  vessel  lost,  V7as 
an  Indian,  a  native  of  Gray's  Harbour, 
and  it  was  from  him  the  history  of  what 
befel  the  vessel  and  crew  was  collected. 

A  few  days  after  she  had  sailed  from 
Columoia,  the  vessel  anchored  near  a 
considerable  village  called  New  Whitby, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Nootka.  With 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  smart 
trade  was  immediately  opened  ; — the 
agent  and  his  men  were  so  well  received, 
that  they  were  induced  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  shore:  however,  during  the  agent's 
absence  from  theahip,  several  of  the  natives 
went  on  board  and  carried  furs  for  the 
captain  to  purchase.  Unfortunately  the 
captain  lacked  all  those  qualities  which  so 
preeminently  distinguished  the  celebrated 
circumnavigator.  Cook;  his  manners 
were  unbending,  and  rough  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  consequently  but  ill-fitted  to 
oome  mto  immediate  contact  with  savages, 


whose  character,  upon  every  occasion 
should  haveentered  into  hisconsideration. 
One  day,  having  caught  a  principal  chief 
in  a  petty  theft  while  on  board  the  vessel, 
the  captain  struck  him  a  blow ;  it  ap- 
pears that  the  chief  immediately  went  on 
shore,  and  got  up  a  conspiracy  with  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  vessel. 
This,  however,  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
trusty  interpreter,  who  forthwith  made  it 
known  to  the  agent  on  shore,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  immediately  has- 
tened on  board,  and  conferred  with  the 
captain,  warning  him  to  be  prepared 
against  any  attack.  The  latter  roughly 
replied,  he  never  could  believe  that  a 
parcel  of  lazy,  theiving  Indians  could 
have  the  courage  to  attack  such  a  vessel 
as  his.  In  the  intermediate  time,  the 
disappearance  of  the  agent,  and  the  men 
who  were  with  him  on  shore,  made  the 
natives  apprehensive  that  their  scheme 
was  discovered ;  they,  therefore,  in  order 
to  lull  all  suspicion,  visited  the  ship  in 
small  parties,  totally  unarmed,  thinkmg, 
without  doubt,  to  throw  their  intend«i 
victims  off  their  guard.  The  chief  who 
had  been  struck,  and  who  was  at  the 
head  of  tlie  conspiracy,  to  obtain  his  re- 
venge, played  the  part  of  a  dissembler, 
and  visited  the  ship  in  an  apparently 
friendly  manner,  affecting  to  nave  for- 
gotten the  obnoxious  and  offensive  blow. 
At  length  it  was  made  known  that  the 
ship  intended  to  leave  W^hitby.  Very 
early  on  the  mommg  previous  to  the  day 
named  for  her  departure,  two  large 
canoes,  containing  each  about  twenty 
men,  came  alongside,  bringing  with 
them  bundles  of  nir,  apparently  for  ex- 
change and  trading ;  the  sailors,  there- 
fore, unhesitatingly  allowed  them  to  come 
on  deck.  In  a  short  time,  two  other 
parties,  equally  strong  in  numbers,  ar-' 
rived  in  canoes  carrying  beaver,  otter,  and 
other  valuable  skins.  To  none  of  these 
was  any  opposition  made  to  their  coming 
on  board,  although  the  ^tptain  had  been 
previously  put  on  hL  guwd ;  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  however,  seeing  a  great 
number  of  other  canoes  pushing  off  from 
the  beach,  became  suspicious,  and  forth- 
with apprised  the  captain  of  what  he 
thought  were  the  intentions  of  the  Indians. 
The  agent,  the  captain,  and  the  inter- 
preter, being  all  now  upon  deck,  the 
latter  remarked  that  they  all  wore  short 
cloaks  or  mantles  of  skins,  which  was  by 
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no  means  a  general  usage  among  them ; 
and,  addressing  the  captain,  he  intreated 
that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  clearing 
the  ship  of  the  intruders.  This  additional 
caution  was  however  lost  upon  this  con- 
fident and  fearless  man ;  he  treated  the 
idea  of  the  Indians  taking  tlie  ship  with 
contempt,  remarking,  that  with  the  arms 
they  had  on  board,  they  were  a  match 
for  three  times  their  number. 

By  this  time  the  sailors  were  all  on 
deck,  indiscriminately  interspersed  in  dis- 
order with  the  natives,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  gangways  were  all  so 
blocked  up,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  men  to  perform  their  duty  about  the 
ship. 

The  captain  at  length  seeing  the  in- 
convenience, thought  prooer  to  request 
they  would  retire ;  to  whicn  they  paid  no 
manner  of  attention.  lie  then  told  them 
he  was  going  to  sea,  and  had  given  orders 
for  the  men  to  weigh  the  anchor,  and 
that  he  hoped  they  would  depart  quietly ; 
but  if  they  refused,  he  would  use  force. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  threat,  when, 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  before-named 
chief,  a  loud  horrible  yell  was  set  up  by 
all  the  assembled  savages,  who,  witnout 
parley,  simultaneously  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  officers  and  the  crew, 
drawing  their  weapons,  consisting  of 
knives,  bludgeons,  and  short  sabres,  from 
under  their  cloaks,  where,  until  this 
moment,  they  had  remained  dndis- 
covered.       ' 

The  captain,  although  upon  this  oc- 
casion imprudent  and  incautious,  was 
still  a  bold  and  resolute  man,  and,  pro- 
bably, had  he  and  the  Crew  been  properly 
anned,  they  would  have  beaten  the 
natives  hand  to  hand,  notwithstanding 
their  superiority  of  numbers.  The  mo- 
ment the  attack  was  commenced,  he  took 
out  his  jack-knife,  and  defended  himself 
with  almost  tfnparalleled  resolution, 
quickly  ripping  up  the  bowels  of  four  of 
tlie  aessoilants,  and  wounding  m^nyolhen ; 
the  savages  which  were  nearest  him,  re- 
tired in  dismay,  leaving,  fbr  a  moment, 
a  space  around  him  clear.  He  had  made 
a  desperate  and  destructive  defence,  when 
being  himself  wounded,  and  exhausted 
from  lote  of  blood,  he  for  a  second  leaned 
to  rest  himself  agmiist  the  tiller-wheel, 
grasping  his  knife,  and  casting  his  eyes 
alternately  at  his  enemies,  and  the  way 
to  the  cabin,  towards  which  he  had  made 


many  ineffectual  attempts  to  approach 
through  the  throng  of  savages  that  were 
opposed  to  his  passage.  His  mind  was, 
perhaps,  engaged  at  this  instant  in  re- 
solving upon'  another  effort  to  reach  a 
spot  where  he  could  furnish  himself  with 
arms,  and  where  it  is  probable  bethought 
alone  he  should  be  a  match  for  the  whole 
body  of  natives  then  besetting  him  with 
deaal^  and  murderous  views  of  revenge. 
At  this  juncture  he  received  a  blow  from 
behind,  on  the  back  part  of  the  haul ; 
it  was  given  with  a  weapon  called  a 
pantumangan,  a  kind  of  bludgeon  havhig 
flat  sides  with  blunt  edges ;  it  was  a 
dreadful  stroke,  and  the  captain  was  felled 
to  the  deck.  The  death-dealing  knife 
fell  from  his  grasp,  his  muscles  were  un- 
strung, and  the  savage  butchers  rushed 
upon  his  powerless  body,  to  use  their 
knives  in  extinguishing  any  remains  of 
life  there  might  be  lef^  and  then  throwii^ 
the  mangled  corpse  overboard. 

The  agent  was  one  of  the  first  attacked. 
An  Indian  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with 
his  flat  bludgeon,  which,  however,  only 
partially  stunned  him,  whereupon  he  was 
seized  by  five  or  six  others,  who  threw 
him  overboard  into  a  canoe  alongside, 
but  whether  he  was  intended  for  the  canoe 
or  the  water  is  uncertain ;  he  however 
quickly  recovered  himself,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  uninjured  for  some 
time,  only  to  suffer  a  second  death.  The 
last  time  this  ill-fated  gentleman  was 
seen,  his  head  was  hanging  over  the  side 
of  a  canoe,  and  three  savages,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  were  battering  out  his  brains. 
I  When  die  captain  fell,  the  interpreter 
was  close  to  him,  on  which  he  jumped 
overboard,  expecting  to  share  the  same 
fate ;  but  being  uninjured,  from  the  water, 
he  was  taken  by  some  women  into  a  canoe, 
and  there  covered  up  under  some  mats. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  the 
crew  were  vigorously  maintainingabrave, 
but  unequal  conflict  witli  the  savages, 
for  life.  At  length,  the  boatswain  and 
two  others,  having  dealt  death  around 
them  with  hahdspikes,  which  they  had 
seized  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  having 
no  other  means  of  defence,  fought  their 
way  to  the  cabin,  which  they  knew  was 
well  furnished  with  arms.  Afler  well 
securing  the  door,  it  is  probable  Oiey 
found  time  to  recruit  their  spirits  witli  a 
dram,  and  prepare  for  the  further  work 
of  death.    Tlie  Indians  having  seen  and 
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felt  the  courage  and  prowess  of  U)ese 
men  when  armed  only  with  handspikes, 
and  being  perfectly  aware  that  they  were 
now  in  a  depot  of  fire-arras,  became  more 
cautious  in  their  movements ;  they 
dreaded  the  effects  of  more  deadly  wea- 
pons in  the  hands  of  men  who  so  well 
Knew  how  to  use  them. 

The  three  men  in  the  cabin  were 
allowed  a  moment's  time  for  reflection ; 
they  at  once  saw  that  as  all  the  crew  be- 
sides themselves,  were  either  dead  or  dying 
around  them,  that  whatever  numbers  they 
might  yet  have  strength  to  bring  down, 
they  must  in  the  end,  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  savages  on  the  deck,  and  as 
many  more  around  the  ship,  be  over- 
powered. The  boatswain  said,  looking 
out  of  the  cabin  window,  and  seeing  the 
number,  of  natives  in  their  canoes  upon 
tlie  water,  "  There  is  no  hope  of  escape  1 
opposition  is  useless,  but  we  will  have 
our  revenge,  and  it  shall  be  a  terrible 
r^e.*'  Immediately  two  of  them  set 
ehout  laying  a  train  of  powder  from  the 
oingazine  into  the  cabm.  While  this 
Urttdful  preparation  was  in  hand,  the 
third  man  addressed  the  savages  in  the 
canoes  from  the  cabin  window.  He  told 
them  they  intended  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible,  and  stated  how  many 
they  thought,  with  the  arms  in  their  pos- 
session, they  should  be  enabled  to  kill, 
offering,  however,  the  alternative  of  their 
being  allowed  to  depart  unmolested; 
adding  they  would  give  up  the  ship  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  if  the  ship's  boat  was 
brought  to  the  window,  and  all  the  canoes 
withdrew  firom  her  while  they  made  their 
escape  in  the  boat.  After  some  little 
negociation,  the  pinnace  was  brought 
astern,  when  the  tnree  remaining  heroes 
of  this  devoted  crew,  after  effecting  their 
dreadful  arrangements  in  the  cabin,  low- 
ered themselves  into  the  boat  from  the 
cabin  window.  Seeing,  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulated  terms,  that  no  ob- 
stacle was  interposed  to  Uieir  departure 
from  the  vessel,  they  fired  the  &tal  train, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  pushed  off 
towards  tne  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Hundreds  who  were  watching  their 
movements,  now  rushed  on  deck,  or 
towards  the  vessel,  eager  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  prize,  yelling  shouts  of  vic- 
tory :  but  short  was  the  duration  of  their 
triumph.  Just  as  they  had  burst  open 
the  caoin  door,  the  explosion  of  the  maga- 


zine took  place,  and  in  an  instant  upwaidf 
of  three  hundred  savages  were  hurled 
into  eternity,  while  as  many  more  were 
dreadfully  mutilated.  The  interpreter, 
who  had,  at  this  crisis,  reached  the  shore, 
stated  that  he  saw  fragments  of  the  ship, 
and  parts  of  human  bodies, such  as  heads, 
arms,  legs,  &c.,  which  were  thrown  on 
shore,  besides  other  signs  of  this  dreadful 
catastrophe,  which  floated  in  from  the 
harbour  for  several  days. 
The  original  intention  of  the  conspirators 
was,  to  have  taken  the  agent  sent  out,  as 
prisoner,  to  have  secur^  him  and  the 
vessel,  and  to  have  exacted  a  ransom  for 
them,  but  subsequently  the  love  of  gain 
gave  way  to  the  desire  for  revenge. 

The  nrst  impression  of  thesurvi>ing 
savages  was,  that  the  great  Master  of 
Life  had  sent  forth  the  EoU  Spirii  from 
the  waters,  to  punish  them  for  their  ill- 
treatment  of  the  whites.  These  super- 
stitious fears,  however,  subsided  towards 
night,  and  they  then  saw  that  the  event  was 
brought  about  by  the  three  fugitives.  A 
pursuit  was  determined  on  in  the  same 
spirit  of  revenge  as  that  which  had  moved 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  murder  the 
captain  and  his  crew.  The  three  unfor- 
tunate men,  after  reaching,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  bay,  where  they  hoped  to 
escape  observation,  landed  aiid  laid  Uiem- 
selves  down  to  sleep,  that  they  might,  the 
next  day,  feel  refresned,  the  better  to  en- 
counter new  troubles.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, ever  expert  at  a  trail,  discovered 
their  retreat,  and  while  they  lay  exhausted, 
and  insensible  to  fear,  these  relentless 
savages  beat  their  brains  out ;  thus  min- 
gling their  spirits  with  those  of  their  com- 
panions, who  had  but  a  few  hours  earlier 
shared  a  similar  fate. 


THE  HY^NA  OF  ABBARA . 

A   NOCTURNAL  VISIT. 

''One  night,  says  Bruce,"  who  was 
then^peaking  of  an  adventure  at  Maitsha, 
in  Abyssinia,  **  being  very  intent  on  ob- 
servation, I  heard  something  pass  behind 
me  towards  the  bed,  but  upon  lookmg 
round  could  perceive  nothing.  Having 
finished  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went 
out  of  mv  tent,  resolving  directly  to  return^ 
which  I  immediately  did,  when  I  per- 
ceived laigeblue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in 
the  dark.  I  called  upon  ray  servant  with 
a  light,  and  there  was  an  Kysna  standing 
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nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or 
three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him  would 
have  endangered  my  quadrant  and  other 
furniture,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  steadily  in  his  moudi  at  the  time, 
to  wish  for  no  other  prey.  As  his  mouth 
was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear 
with,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him ;  therefore, 
seizing  a  pike,  I  struck  him  as  near  the 
heart  as  I  could  iudge.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  he  showed  any  signs  of  fierce- 
ness ;  but  upon  feehng  4)is  wound,  he 
dropped  the  candles,  and  endeavour^  to 
run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  arrive  at 
me;  m  self  defence,  therefore,  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  out  a  pistol  fh>m  my 
girdle,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my 
servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a  battle-axe. 
The  hyena  was  the  plague  of  our  lives, 
terror  of  our  night-walks,  the  destruction 
of  our  mules  and  asses,  which  above  all 
others  are  his  favourite  food.'* 

The  Hysena  is  a  formidable  and  de- 
structive enemy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Abbara,  who,  in  that  part  of  Abys- 
sinia, live  entirely  in  tents  pitched  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  their  an- 
cient patnmonyor  conquest.  Here  they 
plougn  and  sow,  dig  wells,  and  have 
plenty  of  water;  the  ground  produces 
urge  crops,  and  all  is  prosperity  as  long 
as  peace  is  preserved.  Bnt  insolence 
and  presumption  follow  ease  and  riches. 
When  quarrels  happen  between  neigh- 
bouring clans,  the  first  acts  of  hostility, 
or  of  one  obtaining  a  decisive  advantage 
over  the  other,  is  burning  a  crop  when  it 
is  matured  for  harvesting.  When  this 
happens',  inevitable  ruin  follows ;  unpro- 
vided with  any  store,  having  no  stock  in 
hand,  their  houses  are  burnt,  their  wells 
are  filled  up,  the  men  are  thinned  by 
warfare,  while  thousands  of  the  helplera 
are  left  perfectly  destitute  of  every  ne- 
cessary. The  spot,  once  a  scene  of 
plenty  and  happiness,  in  a  few  days  is 
reduced  to  an  absolute  desert.  Most  of 
the  miserable  survivors  die  before  they 
can  reach  the  next  well,  and  having  no 
subsistence  by  the  way  they  wander  among 
the  Aocacia  trees,  to  gather  gum.  There 
every  day  they  lose  strength,  and  at  last 
droop,  destitute  of  every  hope ;  the  hytena 
follows  in  their  track,  into  whose  merciless 
jaws  they  fall :  these  animals  finding  so 
very  little  difference  or  difficulty  between 
flaying  the  living  and  devouring  the  dead. 


traces  the  miserable  remains  of  these 
multitudes,  till  every  individual  of  them 
is  extirpated. 

^*  Thence  it  is  that  I  remarked,  as  I 
travelled  through  the  desert,  the  whole 
country  was  strewed  with  bones  of  the 
dead ;  horrible  monuments  of  the  vic- 
tories of  this  savage  animal,  and  of  man, 
more  savage  and  cruel  than  he.*'  Bruce 
sa3rs,  it  is  fVom  the  ease  with  which  the 
Ilysena  overcomes  these  half-starved  and 
unarmed  people,  that  arises  the  calm, 
steady  confidence,  in  which  he  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  his  kind. 

**  In  Barbary,  I  have  seen  the  Moors 
in  the  day  time  take  this  animal  by  the 
ears  and  pull  him  towards  them,  without 
his  attempting  any  other  resistance  than 
that  of  drawing  back :  and  the  hunters, 
when  his  cave  is  large  enough,  take  a 
torch  in  their  hand  and  go  straight  to 
him ;  when,  pretending  to  fascinate  him 
by  a  senseless  iargon  of  words  which  they 
repeat,  they  throw  a  blanket  over  him, 
and  haul  him  out.  He  seems  to  be 
stupid  or  senseless  in  the  day,  or  at  the 
appearance  of  strong  light,  unless  when 
pursued  by  the  hunters. 

Of  the  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
time  in  feeding,  Bruce  says,  *'  I  have 
locked  up  a  goat,  a  kid,  and  a  lamb  with 
him  all  day,  when  he  was  fasting,  and 
found  them  in  the  evening  alive  and 
unhurt.  Repeating  the  experiment  one 
night,  he  ate  up  a  young  ass,  a  goat,  and 
a  fox,  all  before  morning,  so  os  to  leave 
nothing  but  some  fragments  of  the  ass's 
bones. 

'^  In  Barbary,  then,  he  has  no  courage 
by  day ;  he  flies  from  man,  and  hides 
himself  from  him.  But  in  Abyssinia  or 
Abbara,  accustomed  to  man's  flesh,  he 
walks  boldly  in  the  day  time,  like  a  horse 
or  mule,  attacks  man  wherever  he  finds 
him,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  always 
attaching  himself  to  the  mule  or  ass,  in 
preference  to  the  rider.  I  may  safely 
say,  I  speak  within  bounds,  that  I  have 
fought  him  above  fifty  times,  hand  to 
hand,  with  a  lance  or  spear,  when  I  had 
fiillen  unexpectedly  upon  him  among  the 
tents,  or  in  defence  of  my  servants  and 
beasts.  Abroad,  and  at  a  distance,  the 
fi^n  prevented  his  near  approach ;  but 
in  the  night,  evening,  or  morning,  we 
were  constantly  in  close  engagements 
with  him.  The  Abbara  Hysna,  then, 
draws  his  courage  from  his  frequent  vicf- 
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tory  over  man  in  these  parts ;  whether  to 
this  food  is  attrihutahle  his  superior  size, 
may  be  a  question  of  doubt. 

<<  I  have  often  hinted,  in  the  course 
of  my  travels,  at  the  liking  he  has  for 
mules  and  asses;  but  there  is  another 
passion  for  which  he  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  is,  his  liking  to  dog's  flesh,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  his  aversion 
to  dogs.  No  dog,  however  fierce,  will 
touch  him  .in  the  field.  My  greyhounds, 
accustomed  to  fatten  upon  the  wild  boar, 
would  not  venture  to  engage  with  him. 
On  the  contrary,  every  journey  I  made, 
some  fell  a  sacrifice  to  nun,  and  once  or 
twice  robbed  me  of  my  whole  stock :  he 
would  seek  and  seize  them  in  the  ser- 
vants* tents,  where  they  were  tied,  and 
even  endeavour  to  carry  them  off  before 
tiie  very  people  that  were  guarding  them. 
This  animosity,  though  it  has  escaped 
modem  naturalists,  was  known  to  the 
ancients  in  the  east."  **  What  agreement 
is  there  between  the  hyena  and  the  dog  V* 
— Eccl.c.  13,  V.  18. 

THE  GREAT  SNAKE  OF  JAVA. 
This  serpent,  often  met  with  in  Java, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  inhabits  woody  and 
swampy  grounds,  but  often  visits  the  huts 
of  the  natives,  committing  great  havoc 
among  their  poultry,  when  no  larger 
animds  fall  m  their  way.  Like  the 
boa  constrictor,  it  destroys  its  prey  by  the 
force  of  muscular  pressure,  killing  deer, 
goats,  vnld  hogs,  and  sheep,  which  it 
gorged  whole.  Wild  goats,  and  stags 
with  large  horns,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  their  bodies  when  taken  or 
killed.  Captain  Ross,  of  the  East  India 
service,  while  in  bis  ship  off  the  island 
of  Celebes,  v^as  visited  oy  a  canoe  firom 
the  shore,  oontainine  two  Malays,  and 
the  mangled  body  of  a  man,  the  bones 
of  which  were  mostly  broken ;  the  arms 
being  dreadfully  crushed.  Captain  Ross 
enquired  the  cause  of  these  appearances, 
remarking  that  the  ^es  seemed  as  if 
starting  from  the  head.  The  Malays  in- 
formed him,  that  havine  landed  a  fish 
along  shore,  they' had  left  the  canoe  in 
charge  of  the  poor  fellow,  whose  body  he 
saw ;  that  they  cautioned  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  and  told  him  that  very  large 
snakes  were  frequently  seen  on  the  bounds 
of  the  wood,  near  the  sea  shore.  A  short 
time,  however,  after  they  left  him,  they 
were  alarmed  by  his  cries,  and  imme- 


diately ran  back  to  his  assistance,  when 
they  found  a  lai^  serpent  folded  round 
him.  They  then  produced  the  .head  of 
the  snake,  which  was  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
animal,  and  its  capabilities  of  swallowing, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  gorged 
the  body  of  the  man  whole,  if  his  com- 
panions had  not  come  up.  It  did  not 
measure  more  than  eight  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  The  man  had  evi- 
dently been  seized  bv  the  wrists,  as  it 
bore  the  impression  of  the  snake's  teeth. 
The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
natural  history  of  this  animal,  is  the  size 
of  the  head  and  body,  as  compared  with 
its  capabilities  of  swallowing.  One  whicli 
vras  kept  alive  at  Batavia,  in  a  cage, 
measuring  eighteen  feet  in  length,  was 
but  five  inches  in  the  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  head,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  its  greatest  transverse  diameter.  The 
internal  vndth  of  the  lower  jaw,  between 
the  portions  of  which  the  prey  must  pass 
to  tne  stomach,  was  rather  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half.  .  Its  predominant 
colours  v^re  greenish  brown,  speckled 
with  a  brownish  yellow.  This  animal 
could  scarcely  be  got  out  of  his  cage, 
which  was  small,  and  was^  not  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  liberty  shewn  him  to 
go  into  an  open  space.  It  was  necessEuy 
to  drag  him  out,  and  to  irritate  him  re- 
peatedly before  he  would  move.  When 
he  did  move,  however,  he  stretched  him- 
self to  his  greatest  length,  and  without 
making  any  curves  vrith  his  body,  glided 
closely  ana  slowly  along  the  ground  so 
silently,  that  with  the  advantage  of  his 
body  corresponding  to  the  colour  of  the 
soil,  unless  watched,  might  easily  have 
been  passed  unnoticed.  When  these 
snakes  are  at  their  full  length,  they  may 
be  approached  vnth  safety,  as  they  have 
not  then  the  power  of  darting ;  but  when 
they  rear  themselves  up  on  tlieir  folds, 
and  the  head  is  set  mto  a  vibrating 
motion,  they  have  command  of  their 
greatest  power,  and  assume  the  most 
threatening  aspect.  The  following  is  an 
account  or  the  mode  in  which  the  snake, 
mentioned  above,  fed.  A  live  duck 
being  brought  to  him,  he  felt  it  with  his 
forked  tongue  for  a  moment,  and  tlien 
seizing  it  by  the  breast, -endeavoured  to 
wind  his  folds  about  its  body,  which 
being  too  small  to  suffer  from  their  com- 
pression, he  threw  the  vreight  of  one  of 
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his  folds  upon  its  neck,  and  strangled  it. 
When  it  was  dead,  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself,  and  taking  it  foremost  into  his 
mouth,  sucked  it  down  his  throat.  But 
a  duck  was  only  a  mouthftil  to  him — a 
goat  being  his  usual  meal.  On  board 
3ie  Cssar,  he  swallowed  two,  which  were 
given  him  in  his  cage,  at  the  interval  of 
a  month  from  each  other.  As  soon  as 
the  goat  was  within  his  reach,  he  raised 
his  head  above  his  coils,  and  having  con- 
templated his  prey  a  few  seconds,  felt  it 
with  his  tongue.  The  goat  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  alarmed,  as  he  examined 
the  snake  closely,  smelling  him  over  with 
great  deliberation.  The  snake  having 
withdrew  his  head  a  short  distance,  made 
a  sudden  dart  at  the  throat  of  the  goat, 
which  received  him  on  its  horns,  and 
obliged  him  for  an  instant  to  retreat. 
He  then  made  a  second  dart,  and  seizing 
the  goat  by  the  leg,  pulled  it  violently 
down,  and  insinuated  its  folds  with  rao- 
mentaiy  rapidity  about  its  body,  squeezing 
it  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  torce  he 
could  bring  to  bear.  But  even  in  this 
instance  the  animal  was  too  small  to 
suffer  the  whole  compressing  effect,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  destroy  the  goat  much 
in  the  sapie  manner  as  he  had  done  the 
duck,  by  throwing  his  whole  weight  upon 
the  neck.  The  goat  was  eight  minutes 
dying,  but  he  was  so  entirely  overwhelmed 
by  the  power  of  the  snake,  that  he  could 
not  even  struggle. 

The  snake  did  not  attempt  to  change 
its  position  for  some  minutes  after  the 
goat  was  dead.  At  length  it  gradually 
slackened  its  folds,  and  then  disengaged 
them  one  by  one,  with  great  caution  and 
slowness,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  the 
goat  retained  any  power  of  motion  ;  and 
having  entirely  disentangled  itself,  pre- 
pared to  swallow  him  by  placing  itselfop- 
posite  to  his  head,  and  feeling  it  with  its 
mouth.  While  doing  this,  saliva  flowed 
abundantly  over  its  jaws,  but  it  made  no 
attempt  to  besmear  its  prey.  Presently 
it  took  the  goat's  nose  into  its  mouth, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  head  after 
it ;  but  this  appeared  to  be  no  easy  task. 
The  dilatation  of  its  throat  seemed  to 
b^n  with  difficulty,  as  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  gorging 
the  goat,  and  getting  down  the  h^  and 
horns.  These  dive^ed  at  a  considerable 
angle,  and  were  four  inches  in  length. 
Having  conquered  them,    he  grappled 


with  the  shoulders,  which  he  was  some 
time  in  mastering ;  but  readily  overcame 
the  remainder  of  the  body.  He  was  two 
hours  and  five  minutes  in  gorging  the 
whole  animal.  The  horns  ofthe  goat  as 
they  passed  through  the  throat  and  body, 
protruded  so  much  as  to  induce  the  spec- 
tators to  imagine  they  would  penetrate 
the  intervening  membrane  of  the  scales, 
which  they  separated  from  each  other. 

THE  RED  SEA. 
Tuis  sea  is  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
navigators.  The  route  iu  crossing  the 
Red  Sea,  by  Ali  Bey,  is  thus  described : — 
We  embarked  in  a  dao  or  dowy  at  Djidda. 
These  dows  are  vessels  of  a  singular  con- 
struction, their  height  being  equal  to  a 
third  of  their  length,  which  is  increased 
at  the  upper  part  by  a  long  projection 
at  the  stem,  in  the  manner  of  tne  ancient 
Trojan  galleys;  the  ropes  are  made  of 
the  bark  of  palm-trees ;  the  sail,  of  ex- 
tremely coarse  cotton.  They  carry  three 
sails  of  various  sizes,  and  two  little  smack 
soils,  but  never  make  use  of  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  The  crew  consisted  of 
seventeen  sailors,  resembling  apes  more 
than  men  ;  the  navigation,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  dr«ulful.  Iliey  sail  almost  con- 
tinually between  banks  and  rocks,  above 
and  under  water,  so  that  four  or  five  men 
were  required  to  keep  watch  constantly 
on  the  prow,  to  give  notice  to  the  steers- 
man of  the  shoals.  Should  they  commit 
an  error,  or  discover  the  shoal  too  late, 
or  should  the  steersman  misunderstand 
the  cry  (which  sometimes  happens),  or 
not  steer  fkr  enough  from  the  danger, 
which  he  cannot  see ;  or  should  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  it, 
run  the  vessel  on  a  neighbouring  bank  ; 
or,  again,  should  the  wind  and  current, 
be  too  powerful  to  admit  of  his  altering 
his  direction  in  time,  the  ship  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  As  a  precaution,  these 
dows  are  built  with  a  false  keel,  which 
breaks  or  lessens  the  shock  a  little,  and 
if  the  weather  be  moderate,  saves  the 
vessel.  The  Red  Sea,  however,  has  its 
attractions  for  the  traveller,  whidi  are  ob- 
served to  greater  advantage  in  smaller 
craft  or  in  large  boats.''  A  more  recent 
traveller  says,*'  we  embarked  at  Mochafor 
Kosscin,  in  a  large  boat ;  we  were  thirteen 
days  running  to  Djidda.  The  navigation 
is  intricate,  Uie  shoals  of  coral  numerouh, 
but  the  water  smooth  and  clear  as  pilot 
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could  desire.    It  was  beautiful  to  look 
down  into  this  brightly  transparent  sea, 
and  mark  the  coral,  here  in  laige  masses 
of  honey-combed  rock,  there  in   light 
branches  of  a  pale  red  hue ;  and  the  l^st 
of  green  sea-weed,  and  the  golden  sand, 
and  shells,  and  the  fish  sporting  round 
vour  vessel,  and  mailing  colours  of  a 
beauty  to  your  eye,  which  is  not  your 
own.    Twice  or  thrice  we  ran  on  after 
dark  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  though  we 
were  all  fisuniliar  with  the  sparkling  of 
the  sea  round  the  boat  at  night,  never 
have  I  seen  it,  in  other  waters,  so  super- 
latively splendid.    A  rope  dipped  in  it, 
and  drawn  forth,  came  up  as  a  string  of 
gems,  but  with  a  life,  and  light,   and 
motion,  the  diamond  does  not  know. 
This  luminous  appearance,  however,  is 
probably  confined  to  the  spawning  period, 
for  all   the  travellers  who  mention   it, 
visited  the  Red  Sea  between  the  latter  end 
of  December  and  the  end  oftFebruaty." 
Many  pilgrims  cross  the   Red   Sea, 
and    for    their    accommodation    (if    a 
pennance  of  such  a  nature  will  justify 
the  term),  the  master  of  the  vessel  runs 
the  ship  upon  the  sand  at  a  particular 
spot  where  the  first  duties  of  their  pil- 
grimage are  to  commence ;  and  which 
are  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
Tliey  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  make 
a  general  oblation  with  the  water  and 
sand,  say  their  prayers  while  naked,  then 
cover  themselves  m>m  the  waist  to  the 
knees  with  a  cloth  without  a  seam,  which 
they  call  ihram.    They  then  advance  a 
few  steps  towards  Mecca,  while  uttering 
a  prescribed  invocation  :  after  which  they 
form  some  little  heaps  of  sand  with  their 
hands,  embark,  and  repeat  the  same  pray- 
ers during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
The  ihram  is  the  common  dress  of  the 
Arabs  ;  and  Mahommed*s  design  was  to 
'  make  all  pilgrims  appear  with  due  hu- 
mility.    Durinff  the  time  of  their  wearing 
this  mortifying  habit,  which  is  about  the 
space  of  seven  days,  it  is  held  unlawful 
for  them  so  much  as  to  cut  their  nails, 
or  to  kill  a  louse  or  a  flea,  though  sucking 
their  blood ;    but  yet,  if  they  are  so 
troublesome  that  they  cannot  well  endure 
it  any  longer,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  re- 
move them  from  one  place  of  the  body  to 
anotlier;   but  from  mat  moment,  they 
must  have  their  heads  shaved,  until  they 
have  made  seven  turns  round  the  great 
house  of  Cod,  kissed  the  black  stone. 


I  drunk  of  the  water  of  the  sacred  well  of 
Zemzemf  and  made  tlie  seven  journeys 
between  the  sacred  hills  of  Saffa  and 
Merana. 


RAPIDS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  Rapids  begin  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  Cataract;  and  although  the 
breadth  of  the  river  might  at  first  make 
them  appear    of  little    importance,  a 
nearer    inspection    will    convince    the 
stranger  or  their  actual  size,   and  the 
terrific  danger  of  the  passage.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  regard 
it  as  certain  death  to  get  once  involved 
in  them ;  and  that  not  merely  because 
all  escape  from  the  Cataract  would  be 
hopeless,  but  because  the  violent  force  of 
the  water  among  the  rocks  in  the  chan- 
nel, would  instantly  dash  the  bones  of  a 
man  in  pieces.     Instances  are  on  record 
of  persons  being  carried  down  by  the 
stream ;  indeed,  there  was  an  instance  of 
two  men  being  carried  over  in  March 
last ;  but  no  one  is  ever  known  to  have 
survived.    Indeed  it  is  very  rare  tliat  the 
bodies  are  found ;  as  the  depth  of  the 
gulph  below  the  cataract,  and  the  tu- 
multuous agitation  of  the  eddies,  whirl- 
pools, and   counter-currents,  render  it 
difficult  for  any  thing  once  sunk  to  rise 
again  ;  while  the  general  course  of  the  wa- 
ter is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  soon  hurried  fiir 
down  the  stream.    The  large  logs  which 
are  brought  down  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing the  spring,  bear  sufficient  testimony 
to  these  remarks.     Wild  ducks,  geese, 
&c.  are  frequently  precipitated  over  the 
Cataract,  and  generally  re-appear,  eitlier 
dead,  or  with  their  leits  or  wings  broken. 
Some  say  that  water-fowl  avoid  the  place 
when  able  to  escape,  but  that  the  ice  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  river  above  of\en  pre- 
vents thein  from  obtaining  food,  and  that 
they   are  carried  down  from  mere   in- 
ability to  fly  ;  while  others  assert,  that 
they  are  sometimes  seen  voluntarily  rid- 
ing among  the  rapids,  and  after  descend- 
ing half  way  down  the  Cataract,  taking 
wing,  and  returning  to  repeat  their  dan- 
gerous amusement. —  Extract  frwn  an 
American  Work, 
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WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  TRAVELLER. 


On  the  twenly-seconJ  day  of  April, 
onrpartyflitt  sail  in  DlRige  schooner  from 
Fort  Georce,  or  NiajirarB  Town,  and  in 
two  liays  crossed  Lake  Onlario  lo  King- 
ston,at  the  head  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
distant  from  Niagani  about  200  miles. 
Here  nc  hired  an  Amerirtu)  barfi;e,  (a 


then  set  out  lor  Kingston  on  the  iweniy- 
eighl  of  April,  and  arrived  the  same  evon- 
ingat  Oadenshurgh,odistanceof75miles. 
The  fbflowinff  evening  we  arrived  al 
Cornwall,  and  the  succeeding  night  at 
PointeduLac.onLalteSl.Francis.  Here 
the  bargeman  obtained  our  permiswon  to 
return  up  tlie  river,  and  we  embarked  in 
another  b«rge,  deeply  liulen  wilh  jjpt- 
■shes,  passengers,  and  lugg^ige.  Aliove 
Montreal,  for  nearly  100  niites,  the  river 
Vot.  I. 


St.  Liwrence  is  interrupted  in  its  course 
by  rapids,  nhich  ore  occasioned  by  the 

river  being  confined  in  comparatively  nar- 
row, shallow,  rocky  channels ;  through 
these  it  rushes  with  great  force  and  noise, 
and  is  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 
Many  people  prefer  these  rapids,  for 
cinnQeur  of  appearance  to  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  They  are  from  half  a  mile  to 
nine  miles  long  each,  and  require  regular 
pilots.  On  the  Ihirlieih  of  April  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Cedais,  imme- 
diately below  whicTi  are  lliree  sets  of  very 
dangerous  rapids,  (the  Cedars,  the  Split- 
rock,  and  the  Cascades,)  distant  Irom 
each  other  about  oue  mile.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Isl  of  May,  wc  set  out 
from  the  Cedars,  the  bui^e  very  deep 
and  very  leuky.  The  captain,  a  daring, 
rssh'mun,  refused  to  take  a  pilot.     After 
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we  had  passed  the  Cedars  rapid,  not 
without  danger,  the  captain  called  for 
some  rum,  swearing  at  the  same  time, 
that  God  Almighty  could  not  steer  the 
boi^e  better  than  he  did  1  Soon  after 
this  we  entered  the  Split-irock  rapids,  by 
a  wrong  channel,  and  found  ourselves 
advancing  rapidly  towards  a  dreadful 
watery  precipice,  down  which  we  went. 
The  barge  slightly  grazed  her  bottom 
against  the  rock,  and  the  fall  was  so 
great  as  to  nearly  take  away  the  breath. 
We  here  took  in  a  great  deal  of  water, 
which  was  mostly  bailed  out  again  before 
we  werehurried  on  to  what  the  Canadians 
call  the  Grand  Bouillon,  or  Great  Boiling. 
In  approaching  this  place  the  captain  let 
go  the  helm  saying,  "  By  God,  here  we 
fill  1*'  The  barge  was  almost  immediately 
overwhelmed  in  the  midst  of  immense 
foaming  breakers,  which  rushed  over  the 
bows,  carrying  away  planks,  oars,  &c. 
About  half  a  minute  elapsed  between  the 
filling  and  going  down  of  the  barge,  dur- 
ing which  I  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  strip  of  my  three  coats,  and  was 
loosening  my  suspenders  when  the  barge 
sunk,  and  I  found  myself  floating  in  the 
midst  of  people,  baggage,  &c.  Each  man 
caught  hold  of  something;  one  of  the 
crew  caught  hold  of  me,  and  kept  me 
down  under  water,  but  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  let  me  go  again.  On  rising 
to  the  surface,  I  got  hold  of  a  trunk,  on 
which  two  other  men  were  then  holding. 
Just  at  this  spot,  where  the  Split-rock 
rapids  terminate,  the  bank  of  the  river  is 
well  inhabited  :  and  we  could  see  the 
women  on  shore,  running  about  much 
agitated.  A  canoe  put  off,  and  picked 
up  three  of  our  number,  who  had  gained 
the  bottom  of  the  barge,  which  had  upset 
and  got  rid  of  its  cargo ;  these  they 
landed  on  an  island.  The  canoe  put  off 
again,  and  was  approaching  nearto  where 
I  was  holding  on  the  trunk,  when,  terri- 
fied with  the  vicinity  of  thecoscades,  to 
which  we  were  approaching,  it  put  back, 
notwithstanding  my  exhortations,  in 
French  and  English,to  induce  the  two  men 
on  board  to  advance.  The  bad  hold  which 
one  man  had  of  the  trunk  to  which  we 
were  adhering,  subjected  him  to  con- 
stant immersion,  and,  in  order  to  escape 
his  seizing  hold  of  me,  1  let  go  the  trunk, 
and  in  conjunction  with  another  man,  got 
hold  of  the  boom,  (which,  wilK  the  gaff, 
sails,  &c.  had  been  detached  from  the 


mast  to  make  room  for  the  cargo,)  and 
floated  off.  I  had  just  time  to  grasp  this 
boom,  when  we  were  hurried  into  the 
cascades ;  in  these  I  was  instantly  buried, 
and  nearly  suffocated.  On  rising  to  the 
surface,  I  found  one  of  my  hands  still  on 
the  boom,  and  my  companion  still  adher- 
ing to  the  gaff.  Shortly  after  descend- 
ing the  cascades,  I  perceived  the  barge, 
bottom  upwards,  floating  near  me.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  to  it,  and  held  by  a 
crack  in  one  end  of  it :  the  violence  of 
the  water,  and  the  falling  out  of  the  casks 
of  ashes,  had  quite  wrecked  it.  For  a 
long  time  I  contented  myself  with  this 
hold,  not  daring  to  endeavour  to  get  upon 
the  bottom,  which  I  at  len^h  effected  ; 
and  from  this  my  new  situation,  I  called 
out  to  my  companion,  who  stillpreserved 
his  hold  of  the  gaff.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  when  the  waves  suffered  me  to  look 
up  again,  he  was  gone.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  come  near  me,  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  let  go  his  hold  and  trust 
himself  to  the  WUves,  which  were  then 
rolling  over  his  head. 

The  Cascades  are  a  kind  of  fall,  or 
rapid  descent ,  in  the  river,  over  a  rocky 
channel  below  :  going  down  is  called  by 
the  French  sauter^  to  leap  or  shove  the 
Cascades.  For  two  miles  below,  the 
channel  continues  in  uproar  just  like  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  I  was  frequently  nearly 
washed  off  the  barge  by  the  waves  which 
rolled  over.  I  now  entertained  no  hope 
whatever  of  escaping  ;  and  although  I 
continued  to  exert  myself  to  hold  on,such 
was  the  state  to  which  I  was  reduced  by 
cold,  that  I  wished  only  for  speedy  death, 
and  frequently  thought  of  giving  up  the 
contest  as  useless.  I  felt  as  if  compressed 
into  the  size  of  a  monkey  ;  my  hands  ap- 
peared diminished  in  size  one  half,  and  I 
certainly  should  (after  I  became  very  cold 
and  much  exhausted,)  have  fallen  asleep, 
but  for  the  waves  which  were  passing 
over  me,  and  obliged  me  to  attend  to 
my  situation.  I  had  never  descended  the 
St.  Lawrence  before,  but  I  knew  there 
were  more  rauids  a-head,  perhaps  ano- 
ther set  of  tne  Cascades ;  but  at  all 
events,  the  La  Chine  rapids,  whose  situa- 
tion I  did  not  exactly  know.  I  was  in 
hourly  expectation  of  these  putting  an 
end  to  me,  and  often  fancied  some  points 
ofc  ice,  extending  from  the  shore,  to  be 
the  head  of  foaming  rapids.  At  one  of 
the  moments  in  wluch  the  succession  of 
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waves  permitted  me  to  look  up,  I  saw  at 
a  distance  a  canoe  with  four  men,  com- 
ing towards  me,  and  waited  in  confi- 
dence to  hear  the  sound  of  their  paddles ; 
but  in  tliis  I  was  disappointed.  The  men, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  were  Indians, 
(genuine  descendants  of  the  Tartars,) 
who,  happening  to  fall  in  with  one  of  the 
passenger's  trunksj  picked  it  up,  and  re- 
turned to  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  pillag- 
ing it,  leaTing,as  they  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, the  man  on  the  boat  to  his  fate. 
Indeed,  I  am  certain  I  should  have  had 
more  to  fear  from  their  avarice,  than  to 
hope  from  their  humanity ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  mv  life  would  have 
been  taken,  to  secure  them  in  possession 
of  my  watch  and  several  half  eagles 
which  I  had  about  me. , 

Tlie  accident  happened  at  about  eight 
o^clock  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  course  of 
some  hours,  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
sun  grew  warmer,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south,  and  the  water  became  calmer.  I 
got  upon  my  knees,  and  found  myself  in 
the  small  lake  St.  Louis,  about  three  to 
five  miles  wide.  VViih  some  difficulty  I 
got  upon  my  feet, but  was  soon  convinced, 
by  cramps  and  spasms  in  all  my  sinews, 
that  I  was  quite  incapable  of  swimming 
any  distance,  and  1  was  then  two  miles 
from  shore.  I  was  now  going,  witli  wind 
and  current,  to  destruction ;  and  cold, 
hungry,  and  fatigued,  vras  obliged  again 
to  sit  down  in  the  water  to  rest,  when  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  greatly  re- 
lieved me.  On  examining  the  wreck,  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  detach  any  part 
of  it  to  steer  by,  I  perceived  something 
loose,  entangled  in  a  fork  of  the  wreck, 
and  so  carrira  along.  This  I  found  to 
be  a  small  trunk,  bottom  upwards,  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  1  dragged  up  upon 
the  baive.  After  nearly  an  hour  s  work, 
in  which  I  broke  my  penknife  trying  to 
cut  out  the  lock,  I  made  a  hole  in  tlie 
top,  and,  to  my  great  astonishmentjdrew 
out  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  cold  tongue,  some 
cheese,  and  a  bag  full  of  bread,  cakes, 
&c.  all  wet.  Of  these  I  made  a  season- 
able though  very  moderate  use,  and  the 
trunk  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair  to 
sit  upon,  elevated  above  the  surfiice  of 
tlie  water. 

After  in  vain  endeavouring  to  steer 
the  wreck,  or  direct  its  course  to  the 
shore,  and  having  made  every  signal  with 
my  waistcoat,  &c.  in  my  power,  to  the 


several  headlands  which  I  had  passed, 
I  &ncied  I  was  driving  into  a  bay,  whicli, 
however,  soon  proved  to  be  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lake,  and  the  opening  of  the 
river,  the  current  of  which  was  carrying 
me  rapidly  along.  I  passed  several  un- 
inhabited islands  ;  but  the  banks  of  the 
river  appearing  to  be  covered  with  houses, 
I  agam  renewed  my  signals  with  my 
VTaistcoat,  and  a  shirt  which  I  took  out  of 
the  trunk,  hoping,  as  the  river  narrowed, 
they  might  be  perceived  :  the  distance 
was  too  great.  The  velocity  with  which 
I  was  going,  convinced  me  of  my  near 
approach  to  the  dreadful  rapids  of  La 
Chine.  Night  was  drawing  on,  my  de- 
struction appeared  certain,  but  did  not 
disturb  me  very  much :  the  idea  of  deaiii 
had  lost  its  novelty,  and  become  very  fa^ 
miliar.  Finding  signals  in  vain,  I  now 
set  up  a  cry  or  howl,  such  as  1  thouglit 
best  calculated  to  carry  to  a  distance, 
and  being  favoured  with  tlie  wind,  it  did, 
although  at  above  a  mile  distance,  reach 
the  ears  of  some  people  on  shore.  At 
last  I  perceived  a  boat  rowing  towards 
me,  whidi,  being  very  small  and  white 
bottomed,  I  had  for  some  time  taken  for 
a  fowl  with  a  white  breast ;  and  I  was 
taken  off  the  barge  by  Captain  John- 
stone, after  being  ten  hours  on  tlie  water. 
I  found  myselfat  the  village  of  La  Chine, 
twenty-one  miles  below  where  theaccideiit 
happened,  and  having  been  driven  by  the 
winding  of  the  current  a  much  greater  dis> 
tance.  I  received  no  other  injury  than 
bruised  knees  and  breast,  with  a  sUi^lit 
cold :  tne  accident  took  some  hold  of  my 
imagination,  and  for  seven  or  eight  sue. 
ceeding  nights,  in  my  dreams,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  dangers  of  the  Cascades, 
and  surrounded  by  drowning  men. 

My  escape  was  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  fortunate  circumstances,  which  appear 
almost  providential.  I  happened  to  catch 
hold  of  various  articles  of  support,  and 
to  exchange  each  article  for  another,just 
at  the  right  time.  Nothing  but  the  boom 
could  have  carried  me  down  the  Cas- 
cades without  injury,  and  nothing  but 
the  barge  could  have  saved  me  below 
them.  I  was  also  fortunate  in  having 
the  whole  day  ;  had  the  accident  hap- 
pened one  hour  later,  [  should  have  ar- 
rived opposite  the  village  of  La  Chine 
afler  darlc,  and  of  course  should  h  ave 
been  destroyed  in  the  rapids  below,  to 
which   I  was  swiftly  advancing.      The 
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trunk,  which  furnished  me  with  provi- 
sions and  a  resting  place  above  the  water, 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  was  neces- 
sary to  save  my  life ;  without  it,  I  must 
have  passed  the  whole  time  in  the  water, 
and  been  exhausted  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger. When  the  people  on  shore  saw 
our  boat  take  the  wrong  channel,  they 
predicted  our  destruction :  the  floating 
baggage,  by  supporting  us  fbr  a  time, 
enablM  them  to  make  an  exertion  to  save 
us ;  but  as  it  was  not  supposed  possible 
to  survive  the  passage  of  the  Cascades, 
no  further  exertions  were  thought  of,nor, 
indeed,  could  they  well  have  been  made. 

It  was  at  this  venr  plane  that  Geneml 
Ambert*s  briffade  of  300  men,  coming  to 
attack  Canada,  were  lost ;  the  French 
at  Montreal  received  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  invasion,  by  the  dead  bodies  float- 
ing past  the  town.  The  pilot  who  con- 
ducted their  first  bateau,  committing  the 
same  error  as  vre  did,  ran  fbr  the  wrong 
channel,  and  the  other  bateau  following 
dose,  all  were  involved  in  the  same  de- 
struction. The  whole  party,  with  which 
I  was,  escaped  :  four  left  the  barge  at 
the  Cedar^s  village,  above  die  lapids,  and 
went  to  MontreEil  by  land  ;  two  more 
were  saved  by  the  canoe.  The  barge's 
crew,  all  accustomed  to  labor,  were  lost : 
of  the  eight  men  who  passed  down  the 
Cascades,  none  but  myself  escaped  or 
were  seen  again ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it 
possible  for  any  one,  vrithout  my  extra- 
ordinary luck,  and  the  aid  of  the  barge, 
to  which  they  must  have  been  vety  close, 
lo  have  escaped ;  the  other  men  must 
have  been  orovmed  immediately  on  en- 
tering the  Cascades.  The  trunks,  &c. 
to  which  they  adhered,  and  the  heavy 
great-coats  wnich  they  had  on,  very  pro- 
bably helped  to  overwhelm  Uiem ;  but 
they  must  have  gone  at  all  events ;  swim- 
ming in  such  a  current  of  broken  stormy 
waves  was  impossible.  Still,  I  think, 
my  knowing  how  to  swim  kept  me  more 
collected,  and  rendered  me  more  willing 
to  part  with  one  article  of  support  to  gaui 
a  better.  Those  who  could  not  swim, 
naturally  clung  to  whatever  hold  they 
first  got,  and  of  course  many  had  very 
bad  ones.  The  captain  passed  me  above 
the  Cascades,  on  a  sack  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  were  doubtless  soon  saturated  and 
sunk. 

The  trunk  which  I  picked  up  belonged 
to  a  young  man  from  Upper  Canada, 


who  was  one  of  those  drowned  ;  it  con- 
tained clothes,  and  about  70/.  in  gold, 
which  were  restored  to  his  friends.  My 
own  trunk  contained,  besides  clothes, 
about  200/.  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  On 
my  arrival  at  La  Chine,  I  oflered  a  re- 
ward of  100  dollars,  which  induoed  a 
Canadian  to  go  in  search  of  it.  He 
found  it,  some  days  after,  on  the  shore  of 
an  island  on  which  it  had  been  driven, 
and  brought  it  to  La  Chine,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  time.  I  paid  him  his 
reward,  and  understood  that  above  one 
third  of  it  was  to  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  {he  purchase  of  a  certain  num- 
oer  of  masses,  which  he  had  vowed,  in 
the  event  of  success,  previous  to  his  set- 
ting out  on  the  search. 

XXTRAORDINART    CONFLICT    BSTW£EN   A 
TIGEK   AND  AN   ALLIGATOR. 

The  following  account  of  the  surpris- 
ing manner  in  which  a  sailor  was  pre- 
served from  apparently  inevitable  death, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  transmitted  in 
a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  Daven- 
port Guineaman  : — 

**  Some  time  after  my  arrival  in  the 
British  factory.  Cape  Cfoasta,  on  board 
the  Davenport  Gumeaman,  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  commodore,  who  was  stationed 
in  the  Diana  firigate  to  protect  the  trade 
of  the  place  before  mentioned,  and  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  command  a  sloop,  em- 
ployed on  the  service  of  conveying  slaves, 
teeth,  gums,  and  other  merchandise,  from 
the  companies'  factories,  situated  several 
hundred  miles  up  the  river  Congo,  down 
to  the  principal  aep6t  at  the  Cape.  The 
sloop  carriea  six  swivels,  and  was  man- 
ned with  nine  negroes,  and  two  north 
country  seamen,  named  Johnson  and 
Campbell,  the  former  of  whom  vras  my 
mate.  After  receiving  orders  relative  to 
the  duty  in  which  I  was  employed,  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage,  ana  had  navi- 
gated nearly  fift^  leagues  up  the  country, 
when  one  morning  the  breezes  died  away 
suddenly ,  and  we  were  compelled,  by  a 
strong  current  running  against  us,  to  drop 
anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  In  this  situation  the  sloop  re- 
mained for  three  days;  during  vidiich 
time  the  circumstance  fell  out  I  am  about 
to  communicate— circumstances  so  im- 
probable in  themselves,  so  marvellous, 
as  almost  to  border  on  impossibility,  bul 
nevertheless  declared  by  me,  as  a  specta- 
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tor,  to  be  a  reality.  To  resume  my  nar- 
rative—the boeom  of  the  deep  appeflred^ 
as  it  does  in  these  parts,  while  the  calm 
prevails^eztremely  tranauil,and  the  heat, 
which  was  intolerable,  nad  made  ns  so 
languid,  that  almost  a  general  wish  ovei^ 
came  usyon  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Congo ;  how- 
ever, myself  and  Johnson  were  deterred 
from  it,  from  the  apprehension  of  sharks, 
many  of  iidiich  we  had  observed  in  the 
progress  of  our  voyage,  and  those  enor- 
mously large.  At  length  Campbell 
alon^  who  had  been  making  too  free  with 
his  liquor  case,  vras  obstinately  bait  on 
going  overboard,  and,  although  we  used 
every  means  in  our  power  to  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary,  dashed  into  the 
watery  element.  He  had  svvam  some 
distance  from  the  vessel,  when  we  on  the 
deck  discovered  an  alligator  making 
towards  him  from  behind  a  rock  that 
stood  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
His  escape  I  now  considered  impossible, 
his  destruction  inevitable,  and  i  applied 
to  Johnson  to  know  how  we  shoula  act, 
who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the  impossi- 
bility to  save  him,  and  instantly  seued  a 
carlune  to  shoot  the  poor  fellow  before 
he  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  I 
did  not,  however,  consent  to  this,  but 
waited  with  horror  the  trssedy  we  anti- 
cipated :  yet  willing  to  do  all  in  mv 
power,  I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted^ 
and  we  fired  two  shot  at  the  approach- 
ing alligator,  but  wi&out  effect,  for  they 
glided  over  his  scaly  covering  like  hail- 
stones on  a  tiled  penthouse,  and  the  pro- 
press  of  the  creature  was  by  no  means 
impeded.  The  report  of  the  piece,  and 
the  noise  of  the  blacks  in  the  sloop,  made 
Campbell  acquainted  with  his  Ganger  : 
he  saw  the  creature  making  for  him,  and, 
with  all  the  strength  and  skill  he  was 
master  of,  made  for  the  shore.  Now  the 
moment  arrived  in  which  a  scene  was 
exhibited  beyond  the  power  of  my  hum- 
ble pen  perfectly  to  describe.  On  ap- 
proaching within  a  very  short  distance 
of  some  canes  and  shrubs  which  covered 
the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by  the 
alligalor,  a  fierce  and  ferocious  tiger 
sprang  towards  him,  at  the  instant  the 
jaws  of  his  first  enemy  were  extended  to 
devour  him.  At  this  awful  moment 
Campbell  was  preserved.  The  eager 
tiger,  by  overleaping  him,  encountered 
the  gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster.   A 


conflict  ensued  between  them  ;  the  water 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger, 
whose  efforts  to  tear  the  scaly  covering  of 
the  alligator  were  unavailing,  while  the 
atter  had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping 
his  adversary  under  vrater,  by  which  the 
victory  was  presently  obtained,  for  the 
tiger's  death  was  now  effected ;  they  both 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  the  alligator.  Campbell  was  reco- 
vered, and  instantly  conveyed  on  board. 
He  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though 
his  danger  had  perfectly  sobered  him  ; 
but  the  moment  lie  leaped  on  the  deck, 
fell  upon  his  knees  ana  returned  thanks 
to  that  Providence  who  had  so  proteeted 
him  ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  from 
that  moment  to  the  time  I  am  writing,  he 
has  never  been  seen  the  least  intoxicated, 
nor  has  he  been  heard  to  utter  a  single 
oath.  If  ever  there  was  a  perfectly  re- 
formed being  in  the  universe,  Campbdl 
is  the  man." 


VISIT  TO  THE  EOTPTIAli  UVUU1E3. 

GouRVON  is  a  trade  of  rocks,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lybian  mountains,  on  the  west  of  Thebes, 
and  was  the  burial-place  of  the  great  city 
of  a  hundred  gates.  Every  part  of  these 
rocks  is  cut  out  by  art,  in  the  form  of 
large  and  small  chambers,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  entrance  ;  and,  though 
they  are  very  close  to  each  other,  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  any  internal  com- 
municadon  from  one  to  the  other.  I  can 
truly  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
description  of  these  subterranean  abodes, 
sufficient  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  nature,  and  of  their  inhabitants, 
there  are  no  sepulchres  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  be  compared  to  them ;  there 
are  no  excavations,  or  mines,  that  ap- 
proadi  in  comparison  to  them,  nor  can 
an  accurate  account  of  their  interior  be 
given,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  visiting 
3iese  astonishing  recesses.  Few  can  sup- 
port the  labours  and  inconveniences  of 
entering  them;  most  travellers,  when 
they  have  seen  the  great  hall,  the  gallery, 
and  the  staircase,  are  so  struck  with  the 
painting  and  carvings  on  the  wall,  that 
they  think  not  of  entering  narrow  and 
difficult  passages,  or  of  descending  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  for  new  wonders  on 
which  to  feast  the  eye,  and  enliven  the 
imagination.  Besides  there  are  but  few 
persons  who  can  endure  the  suffocating 
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air,  which  is  emitted  from  these  places, 
often  causingyOn  weakly  nerves,  famtiog. 
A  vast  quantity  of  dustarises,  so  fine  that 
it  enters  into  the  throat  and  nostrils,  re- 
quiring a  great  power  of  the  lungs  to  re- 
sist the  effluvia  issuing  from  the  mum- 
mies. The  penon  entering,  however, 
has  to  encounter  other  difficulties.  In 
order  to  penenite  into  the  interior,  he 
must  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
through  roughly  hewn  and  narrowlv  cut 
passages  nearly  choked  up  with  sand  foil- 
ing from  above,  the  base  on  which  you 
rest  being  pointed  stones,  which  cut  the 
knees  like  glsss.  After  getting  through 
these  passages,  some  of  them  two  orthree 
hundred  yards  long,  a  more  convenient 
place  may  be  found,  perhaps  one  large 
enough  to  sit  upright  in.  But  what  a 
place  of  rest  for  the  living  I  Mummies 
and  bodies  surround  you  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  walls  are  black  with  the  ef- 
fluvia which  settles  on  them ;  for  want 
of  air  Uie  candles  or  torches  give  but  a 
faint  light,  while  the  Arabs  who  hold 
them,  being  naked,  and  covered  with 
dust,  together  with  the  natural  darkness 
of  their  skin,  themselves  resemble  mum- 
mies, seemingly  come  there  to  converse 
with  each  other.  In  such  a  situation  I 
have  several  times  found  myself,  and 
often  under  circumstances  attended  with 
exhaustion  and  a  sensation  of  fiaiinting, 
till  at  length  I  became  somewhat  inurra 
to  it,  and  indifferent  to  all  but  the  dust 
from  the  mummies,  which  never  fiiils  to 
clog  the  throat  and  nose  of  the  person 
who  has  temerity  to  explore  these  regions 
of  the  dead.  Fortunately,  I  am  without 
the  sense  of  smelling,  but  as  I  retain  my 
sense  of  taste,  I  found  the  pulverized 
mummies  very  unpalateable,  and  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  to  swallow.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  hod  entered  a  passage  six  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and  being  nearly  over- 
come, I  found  a  place  where  I  conceived 
I  might  sit  for  a  few  moments  ;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  on 
Egyptian  mummv,  it  crushed  beneath 
roe  like  a  paper  box.  Naturally  I  ex- 
tended my  nands  to  support  myself,  but 
all  gave  way,  and  I  sanK  into  a  mass  of 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones, 
rags,  and  decayed  wooden  boxes,  which 
raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  roe  motionless 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  waiting 
till  it  subsided.  But  I  found  I  could 
not  move  from  one  place  to  the  other. 


without  renewing  tlie  annoyance,  and 
even  incurring  danger ;  every  step  I  took 
crushed  a  mummy,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  that  I  reached  the 
aperture  at  which  1  entered. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  was  con- 
ducted from  such  a  place  to  another  re- 
sembling it,  through  a  passage  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  length ,  and  no  wider  than 
the  body  could  be  forced  through.  It 
was  choked  with  mummies,  and  I  could 
not  pass  without  putting  my  hce  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian ; 
but  as  the  passage  inclined  downwards, 
my  own  weight  helped  me  on  ;  however, 
I  could  not  avoid  being  covered  with 
bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  rolling  from 
above.  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  cave 
to  anotlier,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up 
in  various  ways,  some  standing,  some 
lying  horizontally,  and  others  on  their 
heads.  It  may  be  asked  what  could  in- 
duce any  one  to  grope  his  way  thus  among 
the  dead;  my  object  was  to  rob  the 
Egyptians  of  their  papyri^  of  which  I 
found  a  few  secreted  in  their  breasts,  un- 
der their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the 
knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the 
numerous  folds  of  doth  that  enveloped 
the  mummy. 

The  people  of  Goumon,  make  a  trade 
of  these  antiquities,  and  were,  therefore, 
very  jealous  of  strangers,  deceiving  tra- 
vellers by  -pretending  tliey  were  at  the 
end  of  a  pit,  when  they  had  scarcely 
entered  it.  I  could  not  succeed,  or  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  conduct  me  into  these 
places,  till  this  my  second  voyage. 

It  was  my  permanent  residence  at 
Thebes  that  favoured  my  views.  The 
Arabs,  when  at  work,  digging  for  a  new 
tomb,  saw  that  I  marked  the  entrance  ; 
new  could  they  leave  off  as  is  their  cus- 
tom when  a  stranger  arrives  in  the  town, 
even  if  it  be  for  a  week,  rather  than  they 
vrill  discover  a  newly  opened  tomb.  It 
is  their  practice  to  conduct  travellers  into 
the  old  tombs,  which  have  already  been 
plundered,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
but  the  grottoes  in  which  mummies  for- 
merly )iad  been  deposited,  or,  where 
there  ore  but  few,  and  these  already  de- 
prived of  tlie  papyri. 

TaAVELLINO    IN    AFRICA. 

We  travelled  in  a  direct  line  through 
the  woods ;  but  in  general  went  forward 
with  great  circumspection.    I  observed 
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that  my  gaide  frequently  stopped,  and 
looked  under  the  bushes.  On  inquir- 
ing the  reason  of  this  caution,  he  told 
me  that  lions  were  very  numerous  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  frequently  at- 
tacked people  travelling  through  the 
woods.  While  he  was  speaking  my  horse 
started,  and  looking  round,  I  observed  a 
large  animal  of  the  cameleopard  kind, 
standing  at  a  little  distance.  The  neck 
and  fore  legs  were  very  long  ;  the  head 
was  furnished  with  two  short  black 
horns,  turning  backwards ;  the  tail, 
which  reached  down  to  the  ham  joint, 
had  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end.  The  ani- 
mal was  of  a  mouse-color,  and  it  trotted 
away  from  us  in  a  very  sluggish  man- 
ner, moving  its  head  from  side  to  side, 
to  see  if  we  were  pursuing  it.  Shortly 
after  this,  as  we  were  crossing  a  laige 
open  plain,  were  there  were  a  few  scat- 
tered Dushes,  my  guide,  who  was  a  little 
way  before  me,  wheeled  his  horse  round 
in  a  moment,  calling  out  something  in 
the  Foulah  language,  which  I  did  not 
understand.  I  enquired  in  Mandingo 
what  he  meant ;  toarra^  biUi,  bilU,  a 
very  large  lion,  said  he,  and  made  signs 
for  me  to  ride  away ;  but  my  horse  was 
too  much  fatigued,  so  we  rode  slowly 
past  the  bush  from  which  the  animal  had 
given  us  tlie  alarm.  Not  seeing  any- 
thing myself,  however,  I  thought  mv 
guide  had  bc«n  mistaken,  when  Foulah 
suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  ex- 
claiming Soubah  an  aUahiy  God  preserve 
us  1  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  then 
perceived  a  large  red  lion,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bush,  with  his  head 
couched  between  his  fore  paws.  I  ex- 
pected he  would  instantly  spring  upon 
me,  and  instinctively  pulled  mv  feet  from 
the  stirrups,  to  throw  myselfon  the  ground, 
that  my  norse  might  become  the  victim, 
rather  than  myself.  But  it  is  probable 
the  Hon  was  not  hungry,  f^r  he  quietly 
suffered  us  to  pass,  though  we  were  fairly 
within  his  reach.  My  eyes  were  so  ri- 
veted upon  this  sovereign  of  the  beasts, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
them,  until  we  were  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

It  is  a  constant  observation  in  mam- 
maliay  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from 
the  face  of  man,  till  by  some  accident 
they  have  been  brought  to  engage,  and 
the  beast  has  prevailed  against  him ;  then 
that  feeling  of  superiority  imprinted  by 


the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animab, 
for  man's  preservation,  seems  to  forsake 
him.  The  lion  having  once  tasted  hu- 
man blood,  relinquishes  the  pursuit  after 
die  flock  ;  he  repairs  to  some  highway 
or  frequented  path,  and  has  been  known, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the 
road  to  a  market  for  several  weeks  ;  and 
in  this  he  persisted,  until  hunters  or 
soldiers  were  sent  to  destroy  him.^ 
Bruce.  " 

PlftB  PUBS. 

CLAaas  Absl,  on  his  voyage  to  China, 
touched  at  Brazil,  and  was  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  these  insects.  *'  As  I 
returned  to  St.Sebastian,"  he  writes,'*  my 
path  was  illuminated  by  myriads  of  fire 
flies,  whirling  in  the  air,  or  alighting  on 
trees.  At  a  distance  these  insects  resem- 
bled stars  of  great  brilliancv,  but  as  I  ap- 
proached them,  their  rapid  and  varied 
motion,and  their  vivid  scintillations  amidst 
dense  foliage,  discoloring  patches  of  its 
most  attractive  views,  exhibiting  a  trans- 
porting scene  of  novelty  and  b^uty .  It 
was,  perhaps,  only  equalled  by  the  waves 
of  silvery  light,  over  which  the  boat 
glided  that  carried  me  from  the  riiore  to 
the  Alceste.        -^— 

CURIOUS  SEA  MONSTER. 

In  certain  districts  of  Iceland  there  is  a 
kind  offish  which  is  considered  a  monster, 

Serhaps  on  account  of  its  size ;  but  itvrill 
oubtless  be  discovered  by  naturalists  to 
bdong  to  the  genus  of  marine  worms. 
The  Icelanders  may  be  excused  for  their 
notion  of  it,  since  it  is  known  that  a 
celebrated  nation,  remarkable  for  its 
scientific  men,  has  taken  for  an  unknown 
and  terrible  monster  a  far  less  animal, 
doubtless  of  the  same  species.  We  find 
in  one  of  the  annals  oi  Iceland,  an  ac- 
count which  states,  that  in  the  year,  1639, 
there  was  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Thin- 
goe  a  singular  creature  or  monster,  tlie 
body  of  wnich  was  as  long  as  that  of  the 
human  species,  and  was  provided  with 
seven  tails,  each  of  which  was  four  feet 
long,  and  covered  with  knots  resembling 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  eyelids  of  a 
golden  colour.  Independent  of  the  seven 
tails,  another  appeared  above  them,  which 
extended  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
fiftthoms.  The  history  relates  that  this 
monster  had  neither  bones  nor  cartilage, 
and  to  the  sight  and  touch  appeared  only 
like  the  front  part  of  a  woman's  stays  : 
no  head  was  distinguishable,  unless  one  or 
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two  projections  might  be  called  ao,  which 
were  near  the  seven  tails.  It  was  said 
that  many  persons  of  respectability  ex- 
amined this  prodigy,  and  that  one  of  the 
tails  was  sent  for  investigation  to  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Thingoe.  The  above  is 
the  description  of  this  fish  as  accurately 
as  we  could  procure  it. 

It  first  appeared  to  us  that  the  ex- 
aminer was  aeceived,  and  had  taken  the 
posterior  for  the  anterior  part  of  the 
animal ;  while  the  carbunded  appendages 
misht  not  be  tails,  but  tentacles  or  arms ; 
and  as  mention  b  made  only  of  seven,  it 
was  probable  that  the  eigntli  had  been 
torn  off.  Now,  however,  we  think  it 
evident  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
very  large  cuttle  fish  (tepia) :  but  of 
what  species  we  cannot  determuie,  since 
no  description  has  been  given  either  of 
the  form  of  its  stomach  or  the  structure 
of  its  mouth,  which  were  probably  dis- 
figured and  damaged.  The  description 
of  the  carbuncles  and  the  cotyledons  is 
curious ;  and  appears  to  be  very  accu- 
rate, from  the  precision  with  which  the 
colours,  &c.  are  described.  An  animal 
of  the  same  species,  which  was  found  on 
the  coast  of  Holland  in  1661,  excited 
such  a  sensation  in  the  country,  that  it 
was  taken  for  a  prodigy.  Aldrovandus, 
Johnston,  and  others,  speak  of  a  fish  of 
the  same  kind  which  was  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  grew  to  four 
fieet:  it  had  ten  tentacles  like  that  of 
Iceland.  We  saw  a  drawing  of  this  fish, 
which,  though  badly  made,  enabled  us 
to  ascertain  its  structure. 


ABYSSINfAK    KIKGS. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  kings  of 
Abyssinia,  more  especially  in  intervals 
of  peace,  to  disappear  for  a  time,  without 
any  warning.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one 
or  two  conndential  servants,  pretending 
to  busy  about  other  aifairs,  attend  at  a 
distance,  and  keep  their  eye  upon  him, 
while  disguised  in  various  ways,  he  goes 
like  a  stranger,  where  he  listeth.  Upon 
one  occasion,  BucufTa,  the  king,  went 
into  a  province  called  Kuara,  and  there 
counterfeited  to  be  seized  by  a  fever,  a 
common  disease  of  that  unwholesome 
country.  H^  vras  then  in  a  village  be- 
longing to  servants  of  a  man  of  distinction, 
whose  house  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
immediately  above,  m  temperate  and 
wholesome  air.    The  hospitable  landlord, 


when  he  heard  of  Uie  condition  of  a 
stranger,  caused  him  to  be  removed  up 
to  his  own  house,  where  every  attention 
was  paid  to  him,  that  a  mind  fraught  with 
chanty  coidd  suggest.  His  supposed  re- 
covery was  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  unwearied  diligence  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  only  daughter  of  the  host,  who 
had  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
sovereign. 

The  fiamily  consisted  of  five  young 
men  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  one 
daughter,  Berham  Magass,  the  glory  o^ 
gnooe,  exceedingly  beautiful,  gentle,  mild, 
and  affable,  and  withal  of  great  under- 
standing. When  the  king  returned 
home  and  resumed  the  judgment  scut, 
which  with  these  princes  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation, a  messenger,  with  guards 
and  attendants  were  immediately  sent 
for  Berham  Magass,  who  hurried  from 
her  fiither*s  house,  knew  not  the  motive, 
but  she  was  soon  informed  by  being 
made  the  wife  of  the  king,  no  reply, 
condition,  or  stipulation,  being  suffered. 
She  gained,  however,  and  also  preserved 
his  confidence,  as  long  as  he  lived :  not 
this  king,  any  more  tlmn  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  ^iilued  himself  upon 
constancy  to  one  wife. 

He  had,  indeed,  many  mistresses,  but 
with  these  he  observed  a  very  singular 
rule ;  he  never  took  to  his  bed  any  one 
woman,  the  fair  Berham  Magass  ex- 
cepted, without  her  having  been  so  far 
intoxicated  with  wine  or  spirits,  as  not 
to  remember  anything  that  passed  in 
conversation. 


CHARrBDIS. 

Outside  tlie  tongue  of  land,  or  Brac- 
ciodi  St.  Rainiere,  &at  forms  the  harbour 
of  Messina,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  lies  the 
Galofaro,  or  celebrated  vortex  ofCharyb- 
dis,  which  has  been  clothed  with  so  many 
terrors  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Many 
wonderful  stories  are  told  respecting  this 
vortex,  particularly  some  said  to  have  been 
related  by  the  celebrated  diver  Colas,  who 
lost  his  Ufe  here ;  but  a  recent  traveller 
observes,  that  from  his  examination  of 
this  spot  he  has  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  one  of  them. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22, 1830. 


MUNGO  PARK  IN  AFRICA. 


AFBrcA,  although  k  very  denielypo- 
puUled  country,  il  compmtivety  Out 
little  known  to  hurapeani.  Wilhin  Ihcie 
last  rbny  years,  however,  since  Mr.  Park 
undertook  the (iniuouiluk of  makiugdis- 
covertet  inthal  parlof  Che  globe,  he,  and 
manyolher  traiellen,  have  added  lo  our 
Block  of  inforniBtion,  legarding  the  nu- 
merous races  of  lilack  people  that  inhabit 
bolhlhecoattandinteriorofAfrica.  We 
•hall,  therefore,  as  ftcauently  as  may  be 
consilient  with  the  plan  of  this  work, 
lay  befon  our  readers  all  the  new  and 
interesting  discoveries,  with  other  parli- 
culars,  connected  wilh  a  portion  of  the 
world  heretofore  so  liile  known,  jel, 
considered  in  its  number  of  inhahilanis, 
extent  of  country,  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, yielding  to  none  in  point  of  interest. 
Wc  commence  wilh  Mt.  Park's  narrative 

Vol.!. 


of  his  treatment  by  the  Moon,  during 
his  captivity  at  Benown,  while  on  hit 
way  to  the  interior. 

About  fi>e  o'clock  we  came  in  tight  of 
Benown  the  residence  of  Ali.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  great  number  of  dirly 
looking  tents,  scattered,  without  order, 
over  a.  large  space  of  ground ;  and  among 
the  tenti  appeared  large  herds  of  camels, 
cattle,  and  goats.  Wereached  the  skirts 
of  this  camp  before  lun-iet,  and,  wilh 
much  entreaty,  procured  a  little  water. 
My  arrival  was  no  sooner  observed,  than 
the  people  who  drew  water,  threw  down 
their  buckets ;  those  in  the  lent  mounted 
their  horses  ;  and  men  women  and  chil- 
dren,camerunninglowards  me.  I  soon 
found  myself  surrounded  by  suchacrowd, 
that  I  could  si-arcely  move ;  one  pulled 
my  clotlie*,  another  look  off  my  hat,  a 
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third  stopped  me  to  examine  my  waist- 
coat buttons,  and  a  fourth  called  out 
la  ilia  el  allah  rasowl  aUahi ;  meaning, 
*<  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet"  These  words  were  ut- 
tered in  such  a  threatening  manner  as  to 
signify  that  I  must  repeat  tliem.  We  at 
length  reached  the  king's  tent,  where  we 
found  a  great  number  of  men  and  women 
assembled .  AH  was  sitting  Upon  a  black 
leathern  cushion,  clipping  a  few  hairs 
from  his  upper  lip,  a  female  attendant 
holding  up  a  glass  before  him.  He  ap^ 
peared  an  old  man,  of  the  Arab  cast,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  he  had  a  sullen 
and  indignant  aspect.  He  surveyed  me 
with  attention,  inquiring  of  the  Moors  if 
I  could  speak  Arabic,  aild  being-  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  s^med  thuch 
surprised,  and  continued  silent.  The 
surrounding  attendants,  and  especial ly^ 
the  ladies,  were  abundantly  more  inqui- 
sitive ;  they  asked  a  thousand  question*?, 
inspected  every  part  of  my  apparel, 
searching  my  pockets,  and  obliging  me 
to  unbutton  my  waistcoat,  and  display 
the  whiteness  of  my  skin:  they  even 
counted  my  toes  and  fingers,  as  if  they 
doubted  whether  I  was  in  truth  a  human 
being.  In  a  little  time  the  priest  an- 
nounced evening  prayers  ;  but  before 
the  people  departed,  the  Moor  who  had 
acted  as  interpreter,  informed  me  that 
All  was  about  to  present  me  with  some- 
thing to  eat,  when  looking  round,  1  ob- 
served some  boys  bringing  a  wild  hog, 
which  they  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  strings, 
and  Ali  made  signs  to  me  to  kill  and 
dress  it  for  supper.  Tliough  I  was 
hungry,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  eat 
any  part  of  an  animal  so  much  detested 
by  the  Moors,  and  therefore  told  him  that 
I  never  ate  such  food. 

They  then  untied  the  hog,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  immediately  run  at  me  ; 
for  they  believe  that  a  great  ennfiity  sub- 
sists between  hogs  and  Christians ;  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the 
animal  no  sooner  gained  his  liberty,  than 
he  began  to  attack,  indiscriminately, 
every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
at  last  took  shelter  under  the  king's 
couch. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism,  which 
distinguish  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  found  here  a  proper  subject 
whereon  to  exercise  their  propensities. 


I  was  a  stranger,  I  was  unproiectedf 
and  I  was  a  Christian ;  each  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is  enough  to  drive  every 
spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a 
Moor  ;  but  when  all  of  them,  as  in  my 
case,  were  combined  in  the  same  person, 
and  a  suspicion  prevailed  withal,  that  I 
had  come  as  a  spy  into  the  country,  the 
reader  will  easily  imagine  I  had  every 
thing,  in  my  situation,  to  fear. 

Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  favor, 
and,  if  possible,  to  afford  the  Moors  no 
pretence  for  ill-treating  me,  I  readily 
complied  with  every  demand,  and  pa« 
tiently  bore  every  insult ;  but  never  did 
any  period  of  my  life  pass  so  heavily 
away,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  I  was 
obliged  to  suffer,  with  an  unruffled  coun- 
tenance, theinsttlts  of  the  rudest  savages 
on  earth. 

The  Moors,  though  very  indolent 
themselves,  are  rigid  task-masters,  and 
keep  every  person  under  them  in  full 
employment,  My  boy,  Demba,  was 
sent  to  the  woods  to  collect  grass  for  All's 
horses  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  projects 
concerning  myself,  they  at  last  found 
out  an  employment  for  me  :  this  was  no 
other  than  the  respectable  office  o(harher, 
I  was  to  make  my  first  exhibition  in  this 
capacity  in  the  royal  presence,  and  to 
be  honoured  with  the  task  of  shaving  the 
head  of  the  young  prince  of  Ludamur. 
I  accordingly  seated  myself  upon  the 
sand,  and  the  boy,  with  some  hesitation, 
sat  down  beside  me.  A  small  razor, 
about  three  inches  long,  was  put  into 
my  hand  ;  I  unfortunately  made  a  slight 
incision  in  the  boy*s  head,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  operation,  upon 
which  I  vras  ordered  to  walk  out  of  the 
tent.  This,  on  reflection,  I  considered 
a  fortunate  circumstance  ;  for  I  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  to  make  myself  as  use- 
less and  insignificant  as  possible,  as  the 
only  means  of  recovering  my  liberty. 

March  ISth,  four  Moors  arrivea  with 
Johnson,  mv  interpreter,  from  Jarra, 
having  seized  him  before  he  had  received 
any  information  of  my  confinement.  He 
brought  with  him  a  bundle  of  my  clothes, 
which  was  taken  with  Johnson,  there  to 
undergo  examination,  into  Ali*s  tent;  it 
was  fortunate  that  he  did  not  bring  my 
papers,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  he 
had  committed  them  to  the  charge  of 
one  of  Daman's  wives.  When  Ali  had 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  the  different  arii- 
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des  were  tied  up  and  put  into  a  large 
cow-skin  bag,  in  one  comer  of  the  tent ; 
the  same  evening  he  sent  three  of  his  peo- 
ple to  inform  me,  that  there  were  many 
thieves  about,  and  that  to  prevent  the 
zest  of  the  things  from  being  stolen,  it 
was  necessary  to  convey  them  all  into  his 
tent.  AH  thought  to  find  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  amber,  but  being  disappointed, 
he  sent  the  same  people  the  next  morn- 
ing to  examine  me,ana  ascertain  whether 
I  had  anything  concealed  about  my  per- 
son. They  stripped  me,  and  searcned 
every  pbce,  robomg  me  of  all  my  gold, 
amber,  my  watch,  and  one  of  my  pocket 
compasses ;  the  other  I  had  buried  in  the 
sand,  and  this,  with  the  clothes  I  had 
on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had 
left  me.  The  pocket  compass,  when  they 
got  it  in  their  possession, excited  so  mucn 
superstitious  curiosity,  that  Aii  sent  for 
me,  to  be  informed  why  this  small  piece 
of  iron  (the  needle)  always  pointed  to  the 
great  desert,  and  I  found  myself  some- 
what puzzled  to  answer  the  questic^n.  To 
have  pleaded  my  ignorance,  would  have 
createa  a  suspicion  that  I  concealed  the  f 
truth;  I  therefore  told  him  that  my  I 
mother  resided  hx  beyond  the  sands  of 
Zaharra,  and  that  whilst  she  was  alive, 
the  piece  of  iron  would  always  point  that 
way,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct  me 
to  her,  and  that  if  she  were  dead  it  would 
point  to  her  grave.  Ali  now  looked  at 
the  compass  with  redoubled  amazement, 
turning  it  round  and  round  repeatedly ; 
but  observing  it  always  pointed  the  same 
way,  he  took  it  up  wiui  great  caution, 
and  returned  it  to  me,  as  a  magic  thing  he 
was  afraid  of  keeping  in  his  possession. 

The  assembly  oeiog  thus  dissolved,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  All's  chief 
slave,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter, 
nor  allowed  to  touch  anything  belonging 
to  it.  When  I  requested  something  to 
eat,  they  gave  me  a  little  boiled  com, 
with  salt  and  water,  in  a  wooden  bowl ; 
and  a  mat  was  then  spread  upon  the  sand 
before  the  tent,  on  which  I  was  to  pass 
the  night,  surrounded  by  k  curious  mul- 
titude. 

At  sun-rise,  Ali,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, came  on  horseback  to  visit  me,  and 
signified  that  he  had  provided  a  hut  for 
me,  where  I  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
sun.  I  was  accordingly  conducted  thi- 
ther, and  found  the  hut  comparatively 
cool  and  pleasant. 


It  was  constructed  of  corn-stalks  set 
up  on  end,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
a  flat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  sup- 
ported by  forked  sticks ;  to  one  of  which 
was  tied  the  wild  hog  before  mentioned. 
The  animal  had  certainly  been  placed 
there  by  Ali*s  order,  out  of  derision  to  a 
Christian.  I  found  it  a  very  disagree- 
able inmate,  as  it  drew  together  a  num- 
ber of  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by 
beating  it  with  sticks,  until  they  had  so 
irritated  the  hog,  that  it  ran  and  bit  at 
every  person  within  its  reach. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  this  my  new  habi- 
tation, than  the  Moors  assembled  in 
crowds  to  behold  me ;  but  I  found  it 
rather  a  troublesome  levee ;  for  I  was 
obliged  to  take  off  one  of  my  stockings 
and  shew  them  my  foot,  and  even  to  take 
off  my  jacket  and  waistcoat,  to  show 
them  how  my  clothes  were  put  on  and 
off ;  they  were  peculiarly  delighted  vrith 
the  curious  contrivance  of  the  buttons. 
All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every  suc- 
ceeding visitor ;  for  such  as  had  already 
seen  these  wonders,  insisted  on  their 
friends  seeing  the  same,  and  in  this 
manner  I  was  employed,  dressing  and 
undressing,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
fit>m  noon  to  night. 

About  eight  o'clock,  Ali  sent  me  for 
supper  some  kouskomaxid  salt  and  vmter, 
which  was  very  acceptable,  being  the 
only  food  I  had  tasted  since  the  morning. 

1  observed  that  in  the  night,  the  Moors 
kept  regular  watch,  and  frequently  looked 
into  the  hut  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  and  if 
it  was  quite  dark,  they  would  liffht  a 
wisp  of  grass.  About  two  oVlock  m  the 
morning,  a  Moor  entered  the  hut,  proba- 
bly to  steal  something,  or  perhaps  to  mur- 
der me,  and  groping  about  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  As  night  visitors 
were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters,  I 
sprang  up  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand 
on  me ;  the  Moor,  in  his  haste  to  get  off, 
stumbled  over  my  boy,  and  fell  with  his 
face  upon  the  wild  hog,  which  returned 
the  attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm. 
The  screams  of  this  man  alarmed  the 
people  in  the  king's  tent,  who,  conjectur- 
ing that  I  had  made  my  escape,  mounted 
their  horses  in  preparation  for  a  pursuit. 
I  observed  upon  this  occasion,  that  Ali 
did  not  sleep  in  his  own  tent,  but  came 
up  galloping  upon  a  white  horse  from  a 
small  tent  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
mdeed  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
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of  this  man  made  him  so  jealous  of  every 
person  around  him,  that  even  his  own 
slaves  and  domestics  knew  not  wliere  he 
slept.  When  the  Moors  had  explained 
to  hiro  the  cause  of  the  outcry,  they  all 
went  avTay,  after  which  I  slept  quietly 
until  morning. 

March  13Ui.  With  the  returning  day 
commenced  the  same  round  of  insult 
and  irritation :  the  boys  assembled  to 
beat  the  hog,  and  the  men  and  women  to 
plague  the  christian.  Tis  impossible 
for  me  to  describe,  the  behaviour  of  a 
people  who  study  mischief  as  a  science, 
and  who  exult  in  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow-creatures. 

March  20th.  A  council  was  held  this 
morning  at  Ali's  tent, respecting  me;  the 
chief  men  were  all  unfavourable  to  me. 
Some  said  they  intended  to  put  me  to 
death,  others  that  I  was  only  to  lose  my 
right  hand  ;  but  the  most  probable  ac- 
count was  that  which  I  received  from 
Ali's  own  son,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of 
age,  who  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and 
with  much  concern,  informed  me  his 
uncle  bad  persuaded  his  father  to  put 
out  my  eyes,  which  they  said  resembled 
those  of  a  cat,  and  that  all  the  Bushreens 
bad  approved  of  this  measure ;  his  father, 
however,  he  said,  would  not  put  the  sen- 
tence into  execution  until  Fatima,  the 
queen,  who  was  at  present  in  the  north, 
had  seen  me.  \ 

Anxious  to  know  my  destiny,  I  waited 
upon  the  king  the  next  morning,  when  a 
number  of  Bushreens  were  assembled. 
I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  discovering  their  intentions ;  I  there- 
fore began  by  begging  permission  to  return 
to  Jarra,  which  was  flatly  refused  ;  his 
wife,  he  said,  had  not  yet  seen  me,  and 
I  must  stay  until  she  came  to  Benown, 
after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
part, and  that  my  horse,  which  had  been 
taken  from  me,  should  be  again  restored. 
Unsatisfiaictory  as  was  this  answer,  I  was 
forced  to  appear  contented  with  it ;  and 
as  at  this  season  there  was  little  chance 
of  my  making  my  escape,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  heat,  and  total  want  of 
water  in  the  woods,  I  resolved  fo  wait 
patiently  until  the  rains  set  in,  or  until 
some  more  favourable  opportunity  should 
present  itself; — but  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick. 

Disappointed,  and  thinking  too  much 
of  the  difficulties  I  should  have  to  en- 


counter in  travelling  through  the  negro 
countries  in  the  rainy  season,  made  me 
melancholy,  and  brought  on  a  smart  at- 
tack of  fever.     I  wrapped  myself  m  my 
cloak,  with  a  view  of  inducing  perspira- 
tion, and  was  asleep  when  a  party  of 
Moors  entered  the  hut,  and  with  their 
usual  rudeness  pulled  up  the  cloak  from 
me.    I  made  signs  to  them  that  I  was 
sick,  and  wished  much  to  sleep ;  but  I 
solicited  in  vain,  my  distress  was  sport  to 
them,  and  they  only  annoyed  me  the  more. 
This  was  bitterness  to  me,  their  intoler- 
able  insolence  filled  the  cup  of  my  cap- 
tivity full  to  the  brim,with  the  ingredients 
that  makes  life  a  burden.      I  have  fre- 
quently envied  the  situation  of  a  slave, 
who,  amidst  all  his  calamities,  could 
still  possess  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
thoughts ;  a  happiness  to  which  I  had 
for  some  time  been  a  stranger.    Wearied 
out  with  such  coQtinual  insults,  and  per- 
haps a  little  peevish  from  the  fever,  I 
trembled  lest  my  passion  might  overleap 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  spur  me  to 
some  sudden  act  of  resentment,  when 
death  must  have  been  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence.    In  this  perplexity,  I  left  my 
hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I 
laid  down.    But  even  here^  persecution 
followed  me  ;  and  solitude  was  thought 
too  great  an  indulgence  for  a  distressed 
christian.      Ali's  son,  with  a  number  of 
horsemen,  came  galloping  to  the  place, 
and  ordered  me  to  rise  and  follow,  them. 
I  begged  them  to  allow  of  my  remaining, 
if  it  were  only  for  a  few  hours ;   they, 
however,  heeded  me  not,  and  aflor  a  few 
threatening  words,  one  of  them  pulled 
out  a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag,  that  was 
fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
presented  it  towards  me,  snapping  it 
twice.     He  did  this  with  so  mucn  indif- 
ference, that  I  really  doubted  whether  the 
pistol  was  loaded ;  he  cocked  it  a  third 
time,  and  was  striking  the  flint  with  a 
piece  of  steel,  when   I  begged  him  to 
desist,  and  returned  with  them  to  the 
canip. 

When  we  entered  Ali's  tent,  he  called 
for  the  man's  pistol,  and  amused  himself 
for  some  time  with  opening  and  shutting 
the  pan ;  at  length,  taking  up  his  pow- 
der nom,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  then  turn- 
ing round  to  me,  said  something  in  Ara- 
bic, which  I  did  not  understand.  I  de- 
sired the  boy  to  inquire  what  offence  I 
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had  committed  ;  I  was  then  informed, 
that  having  gone  out  of  the  camp  witli- 
out  permission,  they  suspected  I  contem- 
plated my  escape  ;  and  that,  in  future, 
if  I  was  seen  vrithout  the  skirts  of  the 
camp,  orders  had  been  given  that  I  should 
be  shot  by  tlie  first  person  that  observed 


me. 


In  the  afternoon  the  weather  changed, 
and  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  sand 
wind,  which  came  the  following  day,  and 
with  slight  intermissions,  continued  for 
two  days.  The  force  of  the  wind  was 
what  a  seaman  would  denominate  a  stiff 
breeze  ;  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust 
carried  before  it,  darkened  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. 

It  swept  along  from  east  to  west  in 
one  continued  stream  of  sand,  rendering 
it  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  neighbouring  tents.  The  Moors 
always  dress  their  provisions  in  the  open 
air,  consequently  their  koutkons  were 
well  sanded ;  it  readily  adhered  to  Uie 
sEin,  when  moistened  by  perspiration, 
and  formed  a  cheap  and  universal  hair 
powder.  The  Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round 
their  face,  to  prevent  them  from  inhaling 
the  sand,  and  always  turn  their  backs  to 
the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  falling  into  their  eyes. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Moorish  ladies 
had  been  very  troublesome  to  me  ever 
since  I  had  been  a  prisoner ;  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  (whether  instigated  by 
others,  or  impelled  by  their  own  ungo- 
vernable curiosity,  or  merely  out  of  a 
frolic,  I  cannot  affirm),  a  party  of  them 
came  to  my  hut,  and  gave  me  plainly  to 
understand  that  the  object  of  their  visit 
was  to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspection, 
whether  the  rite  of  circumcision  extended 
to  the  Nazarenes  (christians),  as  well  as 
to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The  reader 
will  easily  judge  my  surprise  at  this  un- 
expected declaration ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  proposed  scrutiny,  I  thought 
n  best  to  treat  the  matter  jocularly. 

I  then  remarked  it  was  not  customary 
in  my  country  to  give  ocular  demonstra- 
tion in  such  cases,  before  so  many  beau- 
tiful women  ;  but  that  if  all  of  them  would 
retire,  except  the  young  lady  to  whom  I 
pointed  (selecting  the  youngest  and  most 
handsome),  I  would  satisfy  her  curiosity. 
The  ladies  enjoyed  the  jest,  and  went 
away  laughing  most  heartily ;  the  young 
damself  herself,  though  she  did  not  avail 


lierself  of  the  privilege  of  inspection, 
seemed  no  way  displeased  at  the  prefer- 
ence shewn  her  ;  for  she  afterwards  sent 
me  some  meal  and  milk  for  mv  supper. 

March  28th.  A  large  herd  ot  cattle  ar- 
rived, when  one  of  the  drivers,  who  had 
my  horse,  brought  me  a  present  of  the 
leg  of  an  antelope.  Shortly  afterwards 
All  sent  to  say,  that  in  the  afternoon  I 
must  be  in  readiness  to  ride  out  with  him, 
as  he  intended  to  shew  me  some  of  his 
women. 

About  four  o'clock,  AH,  with  six  of 
his  courtiers,  came  to  my  hut,  command- 
ing me  to  follow,  but  a  difficulty  occurred 
which  had  not  before  been  tliought 
of :  the  Moors,  accustomed  to  a  loose 
and  easy  dress,  could  not  reconcile  tliem- 
selves  to  the  appearance  of  my  nankeen 
breeches,  which  they  said  were  not  only 
inelegant,  but,  on  account  of  their  tight- 
ness, very  indecent ;  and  as  this  was  a 
visit  to  ladies,  Ali  ordered  my  boy  to 
bring  out  the  loose  cloak,  which  he  had 
seen  me  wear,  and  ^'ntip  it  round  me. 
We  visited  the  tents  ot  four  different 
ladies,  at  every  one  of  which  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  water. 
All  these  ladies  were  remarkably  corpu- 
lent, which  is  considered  here  the  highest 
mark  of  beauty.  They  were  very  inqui- 
sitive, and  examined  my  hair  and  skin 
with  great  attention ;  but  effected  to  con- 
sider me  as  a  sort  of  inferior  being  to 
themselves,  knitting  their  brows  and 
shuddering,  when  they  looked  at  the 
whiteness  of  my  skin.  In  the  course  of 
this  evening's  excursion,  my  dress  and  ap- 
pearance afforded  infinite  mirth  to  tne 
company,  who  galloped  round  me  as  if 
they  were  baiting  a  wild  animal,  twirl- 
ing their  muskets  round  their  heads,  and 
exhibiting  various  feats  of  activity  and 
horsemanship,  seeming  to  display  their 
superior  prowess  over  a  miserable  cap- 
tive. 

The  Moors  are  good  horsemen ;  their 
saddles  being  high,  both  behind  and  be- 
fore, they  have  a  firm  seat,  but  if  they 
fall,  the  whole  country  is  so  softand  sandy, 
that  they  seldom  receive  any  hurt. 

One  of  their  chief  amusements  is  put- 
ting a  horse  at  f\ill  speed,  and  then  stop 
him  with  a  sudden  jerk.  Ali  always 
rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse  with  his 
tail  dyed  red.  He  never  walked  unless 
when  he  went  to  say  his  prayers  ;  even 
in  the  night,  two  or  three  horses  were 
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always  kept  ready  saddled,  at  a  distance 
from  his  own  tent.  They  feed  their 
horses  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  ge- 
nerally give  them  a  large  quantity  of 
sweet  milk  in  the  evening,  which  they 
enjoy.  It  is  the  superiority  of  their 
horses  which  enaoles  them  to  make  such 
successful  predatory  excursions  into  the 
negro  countries 

April  3rd.  A  child  in  the  next  tent 
died,  when  the  mother  and  relations  be- 
gan the  death  howl ;  these  were  joined  by 
a  number  of  female  visitors  who  came  to 
assist  in  the  melancholy  concert.  The 
burial  takes  place  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  tent,  and  is  generally  performed  in 
secret.  Over  the  grave  they  plant  one 
particular  shrub  :  no  person  is  allowed 
to  pluck  a  leaf  of  this,  or  even  tauch  it, 
so  great  a  veneration  have  they  for  their 
dead. 

On  the  7th,  a  whirlvrind  came  from 
the  great  deserty  these  at  this  season  are 
so  common,  that  I  have  seen  five  or  six 
at  one  time,  carrying  up  sand  to  an  amaz- 
ing height,  which,  at  a  distance,  resembles 
so  many  moving  pillars  of  smoke.  When 
the  beams  of  the  vertical  sun  are  second- 
ed by  the  scorching  wind  firom  the  desert, 
the  ground  is  frequently  heated  to  such 
a  degree,  as  not  to  be  borne  by  the  naked 
foot ;  even  the  n^jo  slaves  will  not  run 
from  one  tent  to  another  without  their 
sandals. 

The  Moors  now  lie  stretched  in  their 
tents,  asleep,  or  unwilling  to  move  ;  and 
I  have  often  felt  the  wind  so  hot  that  1 
could  not  hold  my  hand  in  the  current  of 
air  which  came  through  the  crevices  of 
my  hut,  vrithout  feeling  sensible  pain. 

April  10th.  In  the  evening  the  tabula, 
or  laige  drum,  was  beat,  to  announce  a 
wedding,  held  in  a  neighbouring  tent. 
The  people  assembled  for  no  other  sort 
of  amusement,  on  this  occasion,  than 
beating  the  drum,  while  the  women  con- 
tinued screaming  shrilly,  and  at  the  same 
time  moving  their  tongues  backwards 
and  forwards  vrith  great  celerity.  When 
I  had  returned  to  the  hut,  and  was  sit- 
ting almost  asleep,  an  old  woman  entered 
wiUi  a  bowl,  and  intimated  that  she  had 
brought  me  a  present  from  the  bride. 
Before  I  could  recover  my  surprise,  the 
woman  dischaiged  the  contents  of 
the  bowl  in  my  face.  I  began  to 
think  the  old  woman  was  actuated  by 
muchief,  or  malice ;  but  slie  gave  me  to  un- 


derstand, that  it  was  a  nuptial  benedic- 
tion from  the  bride's  Own  person  ;  and 
which,  on  all  occasions,  is  always  received 
by  the  young  unmarried  Moors  as  a  mark 
of  distinguished  fovour.  This  being  the 
case,  I  wiped  my  face,  and  sent  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  lady.  The  wed- 
ding drum  continued  to  beat,  and  the 
women  to  whistle,  all  night.  About  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  bride  was  brought  in 
state  from  her  mother's  tent,  attended  by 
a  number  tif  women,who  carried  her  tent 
(a  present  from  the  husband),  some  bear- 
ing up  the  poles,  others  holding  by  tho 
strings,  and  in  this  manner  they  marched, 
whistling,  until  they  arrived  at  the  place 
fixed  on  for  their  residence,  where  they 
pitched  the  tent  The  husband  followed 
with  a  number  of  men,  leading  four  bul- 
locks, which  they  tied  to  the  tent  strings ; 
and  having  killed  another,  and  distributed 
the  beef  amons  the  people,  the  ceremony 
was  concluded. 

A  month  had  now  passed  away  m 
captivity,  my  only  food  being  a  share  of 
a  bowl  of  kmakoru  brought  at  midnight 
with  some  salt  and  water,  for  me  and  my  . 
two  attendants,  this  was  all  that  was  al- 
lowed to  support  nature  for  the  whole  of 
the  following  day.  It  was  the  Maho- 
medan  lent,  and  they  made  a  christian 
observe  it ;  but  I  bore  hunger  and  thirst 
better  than  I  expected,  and  no^  began 
to  find  amusement  in  learning  to  write 
Arabic,  and  diverting  the  people  firom 
teazingy  by  engaging  their  attention  in 
teaching  me. 

April  14th.  Ali  went  tq  fetch  his  wife, 
whicn  was  two  days'  journey  ;  in  order 
to  provide  for  this,  a  fine  bullock  was 
killed,  and  the  flesh  being  cut  into  thin 
slices,  was  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  this, 
with  two  bags  of  kouikonSf  formed  his 
travelling  provision. 

Afler  the  departure  of  Ali,  a  sheretf 
arrived  with  salt ;  as  there  wos  no  tent 
provided  for  him,  he  took  up  his  abode 
m  my  hut.  He  was  a  well  informed 
man,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages 
enabled  him  to  pass  in  safety  through  a 
number  of  kingdoms.  Shortly  fSter- 
wards  several  shereed  arrived,  one  of 
which  having  resided  at  Gibraltar,  spoke 
a  little  English.  In  conversing  with 
these,  I  passed  my  time  with  rather  less 
uneasiness  than  formerly.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  now  found  myself  worse  supplied 
with  food,  than  during  the  fiast ;  1  was 
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wholly  dependent  on  A1i*s  slaves,  and 
tYiey  neglected  me  for  two  successive 
nights  :  I  sent  my  boy  to  a  small  negro 
town  near  the  camp,  where  he  begged 
with  diligence  from  but  to  hut,  but  could 
only  get  a  few  handfuls  of  ground  nuts, 
which  he  readily  shared  with  me. 

29th.  The  whole  country  was  thrown 
in  confusion,  by  the  approach  of  an  anny 
hostile  to  Ali.  The  tents  were  struck, 
the  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  the  bag- 
gage placed  on  the  backs  of  the  bullocks, 
over  which  the  tent  cloth  was  thrown, 
and  the  women  who  rode,  sat  above  the 
whole.  The  king's  favourite  concubines 
rode  u]pon  camels,  with  a  cano])y  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun.  The  hurry 
and  confusion  which  attended  the  de- 
cximpment,  made  this  day  one  of  fasting 
tome ;  there  had  been  no  victuals  dressed, 
tlierefore  I  could  have  none  :  the  next 
day  I  begged  in  a  negro  town,'and  vras 
liberally  supplied. 

On  Uie  3rd,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
queen  ;  she  appeared,  at  6rst,  shocked  at 
having  a  christian  so  near  her:  she,  how- 
ever gave  me  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Tlie  country  now  presented  a  dreary 
expanse  of  sand ;  the  weather  yma  hot,  and 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  Day 
and  night  the  wells  were  crowded  with 
cattle,  lowing  and  fighting  with  each 
other  to  come  at  the  trough  ;  excessive 
thirst  made  them  furious  ;  some  endea- 
voured to  allay  their  thirst  by  devouring 
tlie  black  mud  from  the  gutters  near  the 
well ;  which  they  did  with  avidity,  though 
it  was  commonly  fatal  to  them. 

I  had  a  skin,  but  if  my  boy  attempted 
to  draw  water  from  a  well,  he  got  a  drub- 
bing for  his  presumption.  Every  one 
was  astonished  that  a  christian  slave 
should  attempt  to  draw  water  from  wells 
dug  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Frequently  I  passed  the  night  in  the 
situation  of  Tantalus.  When  I  laid  down 
to  sleep,  fancy  conveyed  me  to  the  streams 
of  my  native  land  :  there,  as  I  wandered 
along  the  verdant  brink,  I  surveyed 
the  clear  stream  with  transport,  and  has- 
tened to  swallow  the  delightful  draught ; 
but,  alas !  disappointment  awakened  me, 
and  I  found  myself  a  lonely  captive, 
perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  One  night,  being  feverish  and  in 
vvant  of  water,  I  went  to  try  my  fortune 
at  the  wells,  a  half  mile  distant  from  the 
camp.     I  found  the  place  by  the  lovring 


of  the  cattle,  and  arrived  there  about  mid-, 
night.  The  Moors  were  busy  drawing 
water,  but  I  was  eveiy  where  driven 
away  with  outrageous  abuse  ;  at  length 
i  saw  a  well,  where  there  was  an  old 
man  and  two  boys ;  they  drew  me  a 
bucket  of  water,  but  as  I  was  about  to 
take  it,  the  man  recollected  that  I  was  a 
christian,  and  fearing  the  bucket  might 
be  polluted  by  my  lips,  he  dashed  the 
water  into  the  trough,  and  told  me  to 
drink  from  thence.  Though  tius  trough 
was  none  of  the  largest,  and  three  cows 
were  drinking  in  it,  1  resolved  to  come  in 
for  my  share ;  kneeling  down,  I  thrust 
my  head  between  two  of  the  cows,  and 
drank  with  great  pleasure,  until  the  water 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  cows  be- 
gan to  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
last  mouthful. 

May  28th,  a  messenger  came,  and  tak- 
ing my  boy  by  the  shoulder,  told  him  in 
Mundingo  language,  that  ^*  Ali  was  to 
bf  his  future  master  ;*'  then  turning  to 
mo,  **  tho  bualn«M  Lo  iwuied  at  last,"  saiQ 
he  ;  "  the  boy,  and  every  tiling  but  your 
horse,  goes  back  to  Bubaker  ;  but  you 
may  take  the  old  fool  (meaninc  Johnson 
the  interpreter)  with  you  to  Jarra.  In 
vain  did  I  remonstrate  with  the  tyrant ; 
he  threatened,  if  I  did  not  immediately 
mount  my  horse,  to  send  me  back  vrith 
him.  I  was,  of  course,  compelled  to 
submit,  and  in  a  few  days  we  reached 
Jarra. 

June  12th.  There  vras  a  death-howl  in 
Jarra  for  two  days,  in  consequence  of  a 
mishap  in  warfare,  some  people  having 
been  surprised  and  murderea.  It  was 
at  this  period,  when  I  had  made  every 
effort  to  redeem  my  boy,  that  I  began  to 
contemplate  the  practicability  of  an  es- 
cape from  these  oarbarous  and  faithless 
Moors.  Before,  however,  I  could  make 
any  arrangements,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jarra  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
hurried  in  terror  frojn  their  homes ;  every 
where  was  noise  and  distress,  the  aged 
and  children,  together  with  the  sick,  were 
carried,  otherwise  they  must  have  been 
left  for  certain  destruction.  Having  ar- 
rived at  a  small  farm,  I  found  Johnson 
filling  large  bags  of  com  for  the  supply  of 
Daman*s  family  on  the  road,  the  person 
with  whom  I  had  formerly  dwelt,  when 
at  Jarra  for  the  first  time. 
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One  afternoon  as  I  was  tending  my 
horse  in  the  fields,  Ali*s  chief  slave  and 
four  Moors  arriYcd.  My  interpreter 
suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  sent 
two  boys  to  overhear  their  conversation ; 
from  which  he  learnt  that  they  were  sent 
to  convey  me  back  to  Bubaker.  The 
same  evening  two  of  the  Moors  came 
privately  to  look  at  my  horse,  and  one  of 
tliem  proposed  taking  it  away,  but  the 
other  one  said  I  should  never  escape 
with  such  an  animal.  They  then  inquired 
where  I  slept,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
panions. All  this  was.  a  stroke  of  thun- 
der to  me,  for  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  confinement  among  the  Moon. 

I  now  determined  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape, and  communicated  my  design  to 
Johnson,  who  applauded  my  resolution, 
but  declined  following  me  any  further, 
for  reasons  which  were  just  enough. 

About  midnight  I  ^t  my  clothes  in 
readiness,  which  consisted  of  two  shirts, 
two  pair  of  trowsers,  two  pocket  hand- 
keiuileft^  ail  uppm  «nH  nnnw  wabtcoat. 


a  hat,  and  a  p«ur  of  half  boots  :  these, 
with  a  cloak,  constituted  my  wardrobe, 
and  I  had  not  one  single  bead,  or  any 
other  article  of  value  in  my  possession  to 
purchase  victuals  for  myselt,  or  Qom  for 
my  horse.  About  day-break,  Johnson, 
who  bad  been  listening  to  the  Moors  all 
night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that 
they  were  asleep.  The  awful  crisis  was 
now  arrived,  when  I  was  again  to  taste 
tiie  blessing  of  freedom,  or  languish  out 
my  days  m  captivity.  A  cold  sweat 
moistened  my  forehead,  and  I  thought 
on  the  dreadful  alternative,  and  reflected 
that  one  way  or  the  other  my  fi&te  must 
be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
day.  But  to  deliberate  was  to  lose  the 
only  chance  of  escaping,  so  taking  up  my 
bundle,  I  stepped  gently  over  theneffroes, 
who  were  asleep  in  tlieopen  air,  una  hav- 
ing mounted  my  horse,  I  bade  Johnson 
farewell,  desiring  him  to  take  particular 
rare  of  the  papers  1  had  entrusted  him 
with,,  and  inform  my  friends  in  Gambia 
that  Jiie  had  left  me  in  good  health,  on 
my  way  to  Bambara. 

I  proceeded  with  meX  caution,  sur- 
veying each  bush,  and  frequently  listen- 
ingandlookm^^  behind  me  for  the  Kloorish 
horsemen,  until  I  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find 
myself  in  the  neit^hbourhood  of  a  kimec 
belonging  to  the  Moors.    The  shepherds 


followed  me  for  about  a  mile,  hooting 
and  throwing  stones  after  me ;  when  I 
was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had  begun  to 
indulge  the  pleasing  hopes  of  escaping,  I 
was  alarmed  by  a  holla  /  from  behind 
me  ;  looking  back  I  saw  three  Moors 
on  horseback,  coming  towards  me  at  full 
speed,  hooping  and  brandishing  their 
double-barrelled  guns. 

I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  es- 
caping, and  therefore  turned  to  meet 
them;  when  two  caught  hold  of  my  bri- 
dle, one  on  each  side,  while  the  third, 
presenting  his  musket,  told  me  I  must 
go  back  to  All.  When  the  mind  has  for 
some  time  fluctuated  between  hope  and 
despair,  tortured,  hurried,  and  tossed  with 
anxiety  from  one  extreme  to  another,  to 
know  the  worst  gives  relief.  An  indiffe- 
rence to  life  and  all  its  enjoyments  seized 
me  ;  my  faculties  were  benumbed,  and  I 
rode  back  with  the  Moors  apparently  un- 
concerned. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  as  we  passed 
some  bushes,  one  of  the  Moors  ordered 
me  to  untie  my  bundle ;  havingexamined 
the  articles,  one  seized  my  cloak,  and 
wrapped  it  about  himself.  Thb  cloak  . 
had  oeen  a  good  friend  to  me ;  ^^J^^ 
covered  me  nt)m  the  rains  by  dnffSi^. . 
the  musquitos  in  the  night ;  I  therefore 
followed  them,  and  earnestly  begged 
they  would  restore  it  me  ;  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  my  request,  riding  off  at 
speed  with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  when 
I  followed  for  my  cloak,  struck  my  horse 
over  the  head,  and  presented  his  musket ; . 
I  then  perceived  that  they  had  followed 
roe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plundering 
me,  and  that  they  had  not  been  sent  by 
any  authority  to  apprehend  me. 

I  had  reason  now  to  congratulate  my- 
self, not  only  on  my  escape  from  AH,  but 
with  my  life,  though  in  great  distress,  • 
from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As 
soon  as  I  lost  sight  of  the  Moors,  I  struck 
into  the  woods,  and  directing  my  course 
at  full  speed  towards  my  former  route 
from  Queira  to  Deina,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fi&ll  in  with  the  path. — Park's 
Travelt. 
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[Put.  IJ. 


ADVENTUBES  WITH  SHARES. 


!n  opened. 


TiienE  aie  do  ten  than  thiny-rour 
■peciei  or  Uie  ihuk  ;  but  the  moat  vora- 
CKHis  and  terrific,  it  the  whit*  ibarit,  or 
JiMua  1  it  is  the  lugeit  of  ell  the  tliarki. 
They  hate  beeo  leen  of  Toui  thouiand 
pounds  weight,  and  meuuriTtg  thirty 
feet,  with  diroati  capable  of  iwallowing 
•  Tery  luity  man,  whole ;  nay,  men  hare 
been  found  whole  in  them 
Some  hate,  for  thiit  rent 
Ihii,  and  not  the  whale,  to  have  been 
iha  Gth  in  whote  body  the  propbei  Jonah 
lay.  Swimmen  very  often  periili  by 
ibviD ;  M)metiine)  loding  an  arm,  or  leg, 
and  uuaeiinm  bring  bii  quite  asunder, 
a  lafge  man  •ervbg  only  (or  two  monels 
for  tfalt  raniioua  animal.  The  white 
■hart'i  teetli  are  sharp  and  terrible ;  they 
«re  arranzed  in  tix  rows,  and  are  all  lii- 
a  Mw  on  their 


edges;  these  are,  in  the  whole,  a  hi 
dred  and  fort^r-foiir  in  number^and 


nhen  the  lish  ii 
quite  flat  ii 


directions.  Hie  teeth, 
1  a  state  of  Te|«>e,  tie 
mouth,  but  when  he 


muscles  ibal  joio  ihera  to  the  jaw.  Ttiis 
iiiih  possesses  surprising  strennth  in  its 
tail,  and  cmi  strike  wiili  exiraordinary 
force  i  so  that  the  first  iIiIdk  the  sailoii 
do  when  tliey  draw  one  on  buard,  ia,  m 
cut  oir  the  mil  with  an  aie  Tbey  will 
follow  tlie  wake  of  a  ship  for  days  tOje- 
tlier,  for  ttie  sake  of  pickins  up  every 
lliina  that  is  thrown  overboord. 

^^hen  an  unfoitunale  nisriuer  flip* 
from  hit  hold  00  the  rigging,  into  tiie 
■ea,  the  sharks  are  teen  to  tear  him  lo 
pieces,  wiih  ihtit  violence  ofcompeLition 
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for  the  prize.  They  have  been  caught  in 
the  Thames ;  upon  one  occa9ion,  some 
fishermen  using  their  nets  near  Poplar, 
dragged  one  into  their  boat  with  great 
diificulty.  while  it  was  yet  alive»  but 
apparently  very  sick  ;  it  was  taken  on 
shore,  ana  being  opened,  in  its  b^ly  was 
found  a  silver  watch,  a  metal  chain,  and 
a  cornelian  seal,  together  ^itl^  f^vieral 
small  pieces  of  gold  lace,  supposed  to 
Imve  belonged  to  some  young  gentleman 
who  was  lost  at  sea,  and  whose  body  had 
undergone  the  process  of  digestion  and 
evacuation,  while  the  watch,  Sec.,  resist- 
ing the  powers  of  the  fish's  stomach,  had 
caused  it  to  become  sickly,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  soon  died.  The 
watch  had  the  name  of  Henry  Watson, 
London,  1369  ;  the  works  were  very 
much  impaired.  On  these  circumstances 
being  made  pnblic,  Mr.  Henry  Watson, 
watchmaker,  of  Shoreditch,  recollected 
that  two  years  previously,  he  had  sold 
the  watch  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Thompson,  of 
Whitechapel,  who  purchased  it  asapre- 
•ent  to  his  son,  on  going  out  on  his  first 
voyaae.  In  a  sudden  heel  of  the  ves- 
sel, auring  a  squall,  about  three  leagues 
off  Falmouth,  Master  Thompson  fell 
overboard,  and  was  no  more  seen.  The 
news  of  his  being  drowned  soon  after 
readied  his  friends,  who  little  thought  of 
having  any  further  proofs  of  the  disposal 
of  his  body.  Mr.  Thompson,  it  is  said, 
purchased  the  shark,  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memorial  of  so  singular  an  event ;  it  had 
five  rows  of  teeth,  and  was,  consequently, 
fivQ  years  old,  as  they  have  an  additional 
row  every  year,  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  growth. 

A  voyager  gives  an  account  of  the 
extraordmary  strength  of  the  basking- 
shark,  a  species  which  he  describes  as 
living  on  exanginous  (that  is,  bloodless) 
marine  animals,  or  an  algs,  nothing 
being  ever  found  in  their  stomachs,  ex- 
cepting some  dissolved  greenish  matter. 
They  swim  deliberately,  and  are  acqui- 
escent, as  if  asleep ;  they  will  suffer  a  boat 
^  to  follow  tliem  without  accelerating  their 
motion,  that  the  harpooner  has  no  difB- 
culty  in  striking  them  ;  when  the  har- 
poon is  struck  deep  enough  to  make 
them  sensible  of  being  wounded,  they 
fling  up  their  tail  and  plunee  headlong  to 
the  bottom,  frequently  coiling  the  rope 
round  them  in  their  agonies,  and  attempt 
to  disentangle  tfaemsdves  iiom  the  wea- 


pon, by  rolling  upon  the  ground,  for  it 
is  often  found  bent.  As  soon  as  they 
discover  that  their  efforts  are  in  vain,  they 
swim  away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
with  such  violence  that  a  vessel  of  seventy- 
two  tons,  has  been  towed  by  them  against 
a  fresh  gale :  they  sometimes  ran  off  with 
200  fathoms  of  line,  and  with  two  har- 
poons in  themi  and  will  find  employ- 
ment to  the  fishers  for  twelve  hours,  and 
sometimes  twenty-four  hours,  before  they 
are  subdued.  The  liver,  when  taken  out 
and  boiled,  yields  from  eight  to  ten  bar- 
rels of  oil,  which  proves  a  profitable 
capture. 

In  April,  1801,  a  shark  was  caught  in 
a  fishing-seine,  near  the  batliing-house 
at  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  that 
weighed  fifteen  tons,  requiring  fourteen 
horses  to  draw  the  monster  up  on  the 
banks  on  shore.  After  it  was  entangled 
in  the  mackerel-seines,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  crew  of  the  Greyhound  cutter, 
who  fired  on  it,  and  afterwards  towed  it 
to  the  village  of  Hprtland. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  of  the 
voracity  of  the  white  shark  ;  in  the  month 
of  May,  1803,  John  Walker,  boatswain's 
boy,  of  the  Ganges,  aged  13,  was  swim* 
ming  alongside  of  the  ship,  when  at  an* 
chor  on  the  coast  of  Java,  and  only  a 
few  yards  distant  from  the  ship's  boat, 
in  which  were  the  men,  when  the  crew 
discovered  an  enormous  shark  approach* 
ing  the  boy.  In  spite  of  every  exertion 
to  intimidate  the  hungry  monster,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  by  including 
in  his  mouth  the  wjiole  of  the  right  .leg 
and  more  than  half  Uie  thigh,  pulling  him 
beneath  the  water,  close  alongside  th^ 
ship,  where  upwards  of  a  hundred  men 
were  spectators  of  the  scene,  and  kept 
him  below  for  nearly  two  minutes,  m 
which  time  he  had  torn  off  his  leg  and 
thigh  to  the  extent  he  had  first  seized. 
The  boy  once  more  rose  to  the  surfkoe 
of  the  water,  and  with  him  the  shark, 
turning  on  his  back,  with  his  jaws  again 
extended,  to  make  a  finish  of  his  prey, 
when  a  lad  from  the  boat  struck  him 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  with  the  same  in- 
strument laid  hold  of  the  boy  and  bronght 
him  on  board. 

The  boy  had  lost  a  vast  quantity  of 
blood  ;  the  stump  was  dreadfbUy  lace- 
rated, the  bone  being  so  crushed  and 
splintered  as  to  require  immediate  am^ 
^tatioQ  elote  le  the  hip-joint    Ne^ 
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«vitli9tandiiig  all  diote  witowaid  ctremn- 
sUnoea,  the  boyifai>veied,«id  was  quite 
well  three  months  after  the  operation. 
When  the  adventure  and  result  was  made 
known  through  the  fleety  upwards  of 
280/.  was  aubffiiibed,  to  compensate  the 


27 

attack.  They  were  now  near  the  shon^ 
and  with  the  aasistaQce  of  another  young 
man,  they  suooeeded  in  reaching  dry 
land.  Mr.  May  sunk  on  his  knees  as 
they  were  supporting  him,  and  was  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  s|>eak,  but  only  could 


boy  for  the  loss  of  his  leg  in  such  an  ex«  j  utter    convulsive    inarticulate    sounds* 
traordinary  manner.  ;  His  friends  thought  he   was  fiuntingi 

The  well-known  case  of  the  late  Sir  •  and,  therefore,  got  him  some  water ;  on 
Brook  Watson,  who  was  an  alderman,  j  his  being  prened  to  drink,  he  nused 
and  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  I  his  head, opened  his  lips,  but  on  attempt- 


the  city  of  London,  is  precisely  like  this 
boy's.  Sir  Brook  Watson  was  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  thay  were  extended  to  devour 
him.  While  bathing*  when  a  young 
man,  he  was  pursued  by  a  shark  ;  for- 
4uoately,  his  imminent  danger  was  per- 
ceived by  the  ship's  ooropany ;  a  boat  was 
instantly  put  off,  but  before  it  arrived, 
however,  tne  shark  had  snapped  at  its  vio- 
4im,  and  carried  off  a  leg  and  part  of  the 
Ihigh.  It  was  in  tbe  act  of  making  a 
second  seizure,  when  a  sailor  struck  it 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  drove  it  ftom  its 
pursuit. 

A  Mr.  May,  of  the  ordnance  civil  de- 
partment, in  the  year  1817,  was  less 


ing  to  swallow,  sunk  down  again,  and 
expired  without  a  groan.  The  whole  of 
the  flesh,  with  all  the  blood  vessels,  was 
torn  away  from  the  back  of  the  left  thigh, 
for  a  considerable  space  above  the  knee. 
The  lacemtion  was  so  dreadful  from  the 
bite  of  the  animal,  that  Mr.  Martin,  the 
surgeon  who  shortly  afterwards  arrived, 
declared  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  save  him,  had  he  been  upon  tne  spot* 
The  great  effusion  of  blood  must  hiava 
produced  instant  death.  He  did  not,  in 
net,  survive  above  two  minutes.  Lieut, 
Gray  says  the  water  was  so  discoloured 
with  blood,  that  he  could  not  distinctly 
see  the  shark,  but  he  thinks  it  was  a 
small  one  with  a  targe  head.  It  is  pro- 
fortunate  in  his  encounter  with  a  shark,    bable,  in  this  case,  tliat  as  the  attack  was 


A  party  of  seven  young  men,  being  out 
for  a  walk,  about  a  miie  and  a  half  from 
the  fort  in  Ceylon,  Mr.  May,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  proposed  that  they 
should  bathe,  and  being  an  excellent 


made  in  shore,  the  shark  found  a  diffi- 
culty, for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
to  turn  on  ito  back,  in  order  to  make  % 
perfect  seixure  of  its  prey. 
Sharks  oeoastonally  emit  a  phosphoria 


swunmer,  forthwith  undressed,  and  j  light,  which  is  visible  at  night :  they 
plunged  into  the  nearest  surf:  he  did  not  I  produce  their  young  alive,  and  several  at 
rise  till  he  was  almost  beyond  it.  After  |  a  time ;  but,  every  one  is  enclosed  in  % 
playing  about  for  a  short  thne,  he  struck  •  tmnsparent  hom-like  substance,  lengtb- 
out  into  deeper  water,  when  Lieutenant  ened  at  the  extremity  with  a  thread,  which 
Gray,  who  was  within  the  surf,  and  aware  attaches  to  fixed  substances,  such  aa 
of  the  danger  from  sharks,  called  out  to  *  rocks  or  weeds, 
him  not  to  go  any  farther.    At  that  mo-       The  specimens  called  the  blue  shark,, 


saenty  the  swell  of  the  surf  hid  liim  from 
Lieut.  Gray,  but  some  of  the  party,  who 
were  standing  hi^er  on  the  shore,  saw 
him  on  a  sudden  struggle  and  sink.  He 
rose  again  direetly,  and  cried  out,  ^'  A 


^ian  mforms  us,  permit  the  small 
brood,  when  in  danger,  to  swim  dowu 
its  throat,  and  take  shelter  in  its  bellv  ^ 
the  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  Rondeio^ 
Mr.  Pennant  apprehends  thatthia 


tius. 
shark,  a  shark  ;.  no  ^ke,  no  joke,  upon  |  care  of  their  young  u  common  to  tha 
JHy  honour,  I  am  bit  l"  but  at  that  mo-  t  whole  genus  of  shark. 
iMml  be  did  not  seem  to  be  much  hurt,  |     The  following  shocking  disast^,  which 
.for  he  swam  widi  great  vigour  and  strength  i  happened  in  Kingston,  harbour,  is  a  still 
towards  the  shore.      Lieut.  Gray  rushed  ;  more  striking  instance  of  their  voracity. 


forward  to  his  assistanee,  and  just  as  they 
were  near  iMeting,  the  shark  seized  him 
agaiis  but  he  was  not  puUed  under  water, 
.axying  out,  "  I  am  bit,  I  am  bit."  Lieut. 
.Mqr  then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  at  that 
tinpneM  be  saw  the  shark  ipake  the  third 


About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Richard 
Page,  a  cooper,  beTongin|{  to  the  ship 
Uighfield,with  several  of  his  messmates, 
weiu  down  King-street,  to  the  water  side, 
where  a  boat  was  Iving,  readv  to  receive 
them,  and  carry  them  on  Doard.    On 
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renching  the  wharf,  Page  swore  he  would 
not  get  into  the  boat,  but  would  swim 
off ;  after  struggling  with  hts  companions 
for  some  time,  who  would  have  prevented 
him,  he  {^luneed  into  the  water,  and  be- 
gan making  K>r  the  ship.  Hie  people 
instantly  put  off  in  the  boat;  but,  before 
thej  haa  eot  ten  yards  from  the  wharf, 
they  heard  the  unhappy,  venturous  man 
call  for  help,  and  presently  diey  took  his 
mangled  and  mutilated  bleeding  carcase 
into  the  boat.  He  only  lived  to  tell 
them  that  a  shark  had  torn  him  all  to 
pieces.  Ills  bowels  were  cut  out,  his 
bsick  bone  and  one  of  his  arms  was 
stripped  of  the  flesh,  from  the  shoulder 
down  to  the  elbow.  A  large  Newfound- 
and  dog,  which  followed  the  man,  was 
devoured  by  the  same  monster. 

Sharks  instinctively  know  where  to 
find  their  prey ;  a  remarkable  instance  of 
which  occurred  to  an  officer  in  the  navy. 
He  was  a  very  expert  swimmer,  and 
opon  one  occasion,  being  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring a  cave,  which  was  open  to  the 
sea,  only  on  one  side,  opposite  to  a  pro- 
montory, he,  at  low  water,  swam  over, 
tod  entered  it.  Finding  the  cavity  more 
Interesting  than  he  expected,  he  staid 
until  the  tide  had  half  risen,  when  the 
aperture  of  the  cave  was  rapidly  filling 
up  by  the  return  of  the  water,  lie  now 
thought  of  swimming  back  tothejpro- 
ihontory,  where  he  had  left  his  clothes ; 
just,  however,  as  he  was  about  to  plunge 
into  the  water,  for  the  purpose  or  clear- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  saw  an 
enormous  shark  occupying  the  pass, 
constantly  maintaining  its  |x>sition,  pre- 
cisely at  the  entrance,  so  that  nothing 
Gould  come  in  or  go  out,  without  fulling 
into  its  jaws.  The  naked  adventurer 
now  sat  himself  upon  a  projecting  point 
df  the  rock,  immediately  within  the  side 
of  the  cave,  which  was  fast  filling  with 
trater,  still  keeping  his  eye  upon  the 
creature,  which  was  evidently  waiting  to 
jnake  a  meal  upon  his  prisoner.  His 
situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril ;  look- 
tog  ahemately  at  the  aperture,  which  was 
fast  narrowing,  while  the  water  had 
reached  his  ancles,  although  he  had 
chosen  the  hiehest  point  from  which  to 
amrvey  hit  rarmidable  adversary,  and 
then  at  the  shark,  he  began  to  think  the 
monster  had  actually  reasoned  on  their 
relative  position,  and  the  certainty  of 
having  him^  in  a  few  tninutes,  within  his 


jaws.  Aware  that  the  cave,  at  high 
water,  would  be  filled  to  the  roof,  he  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  hoping  to 
be  drowned  before  he  should  be  muti- 
lated with  rows  of  teeth,  more  terrible 
than  any  instruments  made  by  human 
hands.  In  this  horrible  situation,  with 
only  a  few  short  minutes  to  spare  before 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  would  be  entirely 
beneath  the  water,  vrhen  he  must,  inevi- 
tably, have  been  inclosed  between  the 
water  and  the  dark  roof,  it  fortunately 
occurred  to  him  that  the  aniniaPs  perse- 
verance in  maintaining  its  station* nearly 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  rising  with  the 
tide,  was  owing  to  its  having  its  intended 
victim  in  view  all  the  time.  This  happy 
thought  induced  him  to  retire  into  tne 
interior  of  the  cave,  climbing  from  one 
point  of  the  projecting  rocks  to  the  other, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  monster's  sight ; 
speedily,  however,  returning,  as  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  the  shark  had,  at  least, 
quitted  its  station,  although  he  could  not 
tell  how  far  removed  from  the  spot. 
Fear,  he  says,  now  induced  him  to  think 
the  unimal  had  only  practised  a  nue  de 
guerre  to  draw  him  from  his  retreat,  and 
that  the  shark  was  still  waiting  near  at 
hand  to  seize  him,  when  he  should 
plunge  into  the  water.  As,  however,  he 
had  no  choice  between  being  drowned 
in  the  cave,  which  was  all  but  dark,  in 
consequence  of  its  filling  with  water,  he 
gently  dropped  himself  into  the  shark's 
element,  and  made  as  fast  as  he  was 
able  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had 
started.  It  appears  that  the  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  the  shark's  lurking  dispo- 
sition, was  not  wholly  groundless,  for 
just  as  he  felt  his  feet,  and  could  make 
more  speed  for  the  shore,  he  turned 
round,  instinctively,  to  look  back  on  the 
danger  he  had  passed,  and  there  beheld 
the  voracious  animal,  which^was  only 
prevented  from  reaching  him,  by  the 
shallowness  of  the  water. 

If  we  consider  only  the  distress  of  feel- 
ing to  a  human  mind,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  has  no  parallel  in  the  pages 
of  history : 

A  naval  officer,  from  his  expertness 
when  in  the  water,  was  designated  the 
amphibious  lieutenant ;  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,  no.  man  ever  went  ovei^ 
board  that  be  did  not  follow,  and  endea- 
vour to  save.    One  day,  when  at  sea,  a 
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iwtoili  man  belonging  to  his  crew, 
ifas  aocideDtall^  thrown  from  .  tome 
tet  of  the  rigging,  and  plunged  into 
the  ooenn;  knowittz  the  man  conM 
smA  swim  the  officer  iromediafely 
sprung  from  the  deck  to  save  him; 
ue  boat  was  instantlv  lowered,  and  as 
quickly  manned  to  follow  him  ;  before, 
however,  it  could  reach  him,  he  had 
seized  the  man,  and  as  he  supported 
him,  was  pushing  him  towards  the  ves- 
sel The  boat  was  about  fihy  yards  from 
him,  when  hie  espied  a  shark  following 
close  behind  ;  anxious  still  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  seaman  he  had  rescued 
from  drowning,  he  called  to  the  men  in 
the  boat  to  hasten  towards  him,  continu- 
ing to  support  his  charge  with  one  hand 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  at  the  same  time 
never  takiaghis  eye  from  the  shark,  which 
was  making  way  rapidly,  in  their  course. 
Just  as  the  boat  vras  within  a  few  yards 
of  them,  the  lieutenant  saw  the  sharic 
turn  and  extend  his  jaws,  for  the  purpose 
of  seisinff  his  prey  ;  at  diis  moment,  he 
was,  of  the  two,  &ie  nearest  to  the  mon* 
ster,  when  making  an  effort  to  elude  the 
threatened  snap,  he  placed  his  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  seaman,  and  vaulted 
over  his  head  :  b^  this  movement  he  de- 
pressed the  man  in  the  vrater,  and  abso- 
lutely forced  him  directly  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  shark.  As  he  made  the 
springs  the  boat  took  him  up,  the  sur- 
rounding waters  being  tinutuied  wiili  the 
blood  of  the  man  he  had  so  gallantly 
endeavoured  to  save. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Gentleman*s  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  XX.  page  378,  that  Captain 
Barnes,  on  his  wa^  home  from  the  West 
Indies,  caught,  with  a  hook  and  line,  a 
shark  sixteen  feet  long,  which  had  in  its 
paunch  a  whole  firkin  of  butter,  not  a 
noop  broken  or  the  head  shattered.  From 
tlie  same  authority  we  have  an  account 
of  a  shovel-mouthed,  or  cow-bellied 
shark,  peculiar  to  the  ciiast  of  Africa, 
which  was  killed  by  some  fishennen,  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Althouah  its  length 
was  only  five  feet,  its  breadm  was  four, 
and  its  maw  so  capacious  that  it  could 
he  distinctly  seen  into  three  feet  deep, 
thecAvity  being  big  enough  to  hold  a  man. 
It  had  three  rows  of  leedi,  with  paps 
under  its  fins. 

**  His  jawi  bonlfic,  tnn*d  with  thrse^old  fita. 
Hie  diieftil  abaik.** 


THE  LLANEROS; 
oa,  FLAiirs  OP  CAEscas. 

Thxsb  are  of  immense  extent,  stretch* 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  and 
Ap«r6,  and  terminatmg  in  forests,  to  the 
heart  of  which  the  foot  of  man  has  never 
penetrated.  These  South  American 
plains  stielch,  on  a  dead  level,  in  many 
parts,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
view  terminating  every  where  only  by 
the  horizon.  Nothing  appesrs,  on  all 
sides,  but  a  pathless  desert,  without  a 
tree  or  shrub  to  diversify  tlie  scene ;  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  long,  coarse 
sedgy  grass,  which,  when  agiuted  liy 
the  winds,  tindulates,  and  gives  it  the 
appearanoe  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
liie  silence  that  here  invests  the  traveller 
is  only  broken  in  upon,  at  intervals,  hy 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  Llaneros,  or  a  flock  of  birds  ra- 
pidly cutting  through  the  air.  Subse- 
quently to  the  conquest  of  this  country 
by  the  Spaniards,  horses  and  horned  cat- 
tle were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
from  Europe  ;  the  rapidi^  of  their  in- 
crease vras  so  great,  tnat  in  a  few  y»tu^ 
it  vras  common  for  the  owner  of  a  single 
hatOf  or  hen),  to  number  or  mark  ten 
thousand  yearlings  annually ;  and  for 
30,000  mules  to  be  exported  every  year 
to  the  West  India  islands. 

These  islands  were  first  peopled  by 
mnawav  negroes  and  criminals ;  who,  to 
avoid  detection,  led  a  vrandering  life, 
making  occasional  but  daring  incursions 
upon  die  inhabitants  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing vilkiges.  By  intermarrying  with  tlie 
Ii^ians,  thay  very  soon  became  a  very 
numerous  race,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sambos,  a  designation  which,  in  that 
country,  comprehends  every  vice  that  is 
degrading  to  man. 

They  are  extremely  strong  and  muscu- 
lar; from  Uieir  earliest  infancy,  they 
learn  to  manage  the  horie,  the  noose,  and 
the  lance  :  they  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world, 
and  seem  almost  to  realize  the  fiible  of 
the  race  of  Centaurs. 

.The  Uanero  will  catch  and  mount 
the  wildest  horse  of  the  plains,  and,  in  a 
few  honrs,  will  render  him  as  tame  and 
as  tractable  as  if  he  had  been  tamed 
in  Europe  for  months,  under  the  best 
jockey. 

The  lianeros  are  a  people  so  named 
from  their  leader,  who,  from  their  long 
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protracted  wuftre,  villy  in  all  proba- 
bility»  be  the  posMMora  of  tbe  eovntry. 
rlliey  are  of  toe  middle  siie^  very  broad 
•cioss  the  ihoulders  ;  their  legs  fftMU 
being  almotC  continually  on  horaeback, 
are  very  much  bowed,  while  their  oouo* 
lenancea  pourtiay  the  wildness  mod  fe« 
Toeity  of  Uieir  savage  disposttioiL 

They  generally  sleep  on  a  oow-faide^ 
upon  the  bare  ground,  lighting  fires  all 
round  tbein»  to  deter  the  tigen  from  ap- 
proaching. 

These  animals  are  veiy  miineroDS, 
committing  great  havoc  among  the  cat- 
tle, and  very  frequently  carrying  off  the 
people  themselves.  Ina  Llanem,  how- 
ever, are  very  active  in  destroying  this 
enemy,  and  exceedingly  dexterous  in 
tracing  him  to  his  den,  and  there,  single- 
band<ra,  killing  him ;  his  only  rewanl 
for  the  hazard  being  the  skin,  and  the 
honour  of  vanqaishing  this  fonnidabie 
enemy  of  the  human  species. 

The  tiger  is  easily  traced,  br  the  de- 
struction he  commits  among  tne  caltle ; 
after  having  satiated  his  hunger,  he,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  generally  ittires  to 
the  glen  of  a  mountain,  or  close  to  some 
rivulet,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  excessive 
heat,  and  the  great  quantity  of  animal 
food  these  beasts  devour,  cauees  them  k) 
feel  a  continual  feverish  thirst. 

To  these  places  the  Uaneros,  with  the 
aid  of  their  dogs,  trace  this  foe ;  as  aoon 
as  a  dog  gets  scent  of  the  tiger,  he  be- 
comes very  uneasy,  ruining  and 'trem- 
bling, as  be  moves  backwaids  and  for- 
wfurds  to  his  master,  till  the  scent  becomes 
stron|[er,  when  he  refoses  to  advance,  re- 
maining close  by  the  rider  and  the  hocse, 
to  whom  his  sagacity  dtrads  him  to  look 
for  protection.  Tbs  hiuMers  now  knew 
that  the  tiffer  is  not  far  distant ;  thqr 
therefore  advance  vrith  caution,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  animal,  and  apprising  hioi 
of  their  approach,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  sure  to  couch  down  behind  a  thicket 
or  tree,  and  seek  an  oppoitunily  ta  spring 
upon  hb  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of 
his  danger,  or  could  prsfara  for  de- 


The  arms  used  in  thki  hasasdoos  en* 
eounier,  are,  a  bnea  made  ef  veiy  hard 
wood»  the  pokt  of  which  i»  slilL  made 
mote  hard  by  the  action  o€  fire  ;  some- 
times they  point  it  with  iron ;  they  also 
ise  a  species  of  aword»  with  avery  sharp 
edge,  vhich  is  in  general  eanicd  by  the 


Lhmeras  for  the  purpose  of  honghinfc 
cattle. 

The  moment  the  tiger  is  disooverad^ 
the  hunter  does  all  he  can  to  provoke 
him  to  battle,  bv  menacing  him  with  his 
lance,  which  is  held  in  die  left  hand,  the 
arm  and  hand,  as  for  as  the  elbow,  being 
wrapped  in  a  thick  woollen  eleth.  The 
tiger  never  ceases  lo  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  his  adversary,  vffaoi  appnaehug,  is 
aware^  that  when  he  conies  vrithinsix  ot 
seven  ywds  of  the  foe,  he  will  sprlM 
upoa  him.  When  the  tiger  makes  In 
leap,  he  seizes  the  laaee  with  one  paW| 
while,  vrith  the  other,  he  strikes  at  th« 
hunter,  who,  quick  ia  action  as  anar* 
row  from  a  bow,  evades  the  gnwpf  and 
with  his  sword,  hamstringe  die  animal  | 
vrhoy  foaming  with  rage  and  pain,  is  vea<* 
dersd  still  mors  ferocions  tnaa  before^ 
and  again  daits  on  his  Inlended  prey  | 
the  hunter  a  second  timeeludes  thegrasjpy 
and  by  taming  vrith  astonishing  adroit-» 
nese  vonnd  al  the  same  instant  striketf 
him  on  the  other  leg,  vpfaieh  entireiy  de^ 
prives  him  of  motieo,  and  leaves  bun  at 
the  diecfetkm  of  the  victor,  who  after- 
wards slays  him  at  his  leisure,  then 
strips  off  his  skin,  and  with  the  pavrs  al* 
tacfaed  to  it,  returns  bone  in  triumph. 

Many  of  tbem  eat  the  iesh  of  the  tigefi 
and  it  is  sometimes  exposed  for  sale^  at 
nearly  the  same  price  as  beef;  thei^Iane* 
roe  say  it  is  very  good  eating,  and  think 
that  others  are  deterred  ftom  taking  if 
as  food,  only  en  aeeonnt  of  a  preiudice 
arising  from  the  anhnal's  partially  for 
human  flesh. 

The  Lkneros  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  prejudice  in  this  particular,  for 
were  they  to  kill  a  tiger,  whfohthey  were 
apprised  had  only  a  few  hours  previ- 
ouslv  fed  heartily  on  human  flesh,  it 
would  not  be  any  alloy  to  their  repast. 

Many  lose  their  lives  in  diese  encoun- 
ters, indeed  no  one  embarics  in  these  des« 
pcrate  enterprises,  who  does  not  aspire 
t»  the  the  character  of  a  ifiwpo,  vrhich 
means  an  cxtraordinarv  brave  man. 

The  Indians  attack  the  tigrr  vrith  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  those  ofthe  Llaneroe 
who  do  net  pride  themselves  upon  being- 
gnmpa,  arm  tbtmselvee  vrith  muskets ; 
but,  with  eveiy  preoaotion,  this  spoil  ie 
not  unattended  with  danger.  If  thostf 
who  foce  a  tiger  should  miss  him,  or 
only  wound  him,  he  will  besare  to  spring 
on  the   person   who  fired  before  the 
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nm^k^  k  deimd  from  the  munU  ^ 

'^  I  hav«  beep/' Mys  aa  EflgliBhrnan, 
"  at  several  of  the  batUiaif  or  hunu,  near 
CalelHMie^  wod  have  seen  twenty  ihobi 
fire^  fU  a  tiger  without  killing  him  ;  aad 
•van  at  last,  after  moet  ahockiaglv  maog- 
ling  tiwo  of  the  party,  wat  kiltoa  by  ae- 
yeral  discharges  from  the  pieces  of  hun- 
|«iie  posted  in  trees  for  that  purpose/' 

3ut  the  most  dangerous  enterprise  is 
t)ie  taking  away  the  cuhs  from  the  tigress 
during  her  abeeoce  in  searuh  of  food. 
The  Indians  follow  this  hazardous  mode 
of  a<K|uifwg  a  trifle  of  money;  having 
pfevioualy  marked  a  den,  they  go  mounted 
an  Uie  fleetest  horse  they  can  orocure; 
they  put  the  cubs  in  a  bag,  and  gallop 
off  at  full  speed,  for  the  moment  the 
t&ress  returns  and  misses  her  young  ones, 
fbe  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  making 
the  neighbouring  forests  and  mountains 
resouna  with  her  roaring,  and,  if  she  hap- 
pens to  overtake  them,  horse  and  rider 
viU  both  fall  victims  to  her  fury. 

It  has  occurred*  that  a  tigress  has  pur- 
sued her  cubs  to  the  very  house  where 
ih^  were  deposited,  when  nothing  could 
drive  her  away ;  she  attempted  to  pull 
down  thi»  house  with  her  paws,  and  sa- 
crificed to  her  fury  every  domestic  animal 
within  her  readh.  The  hunters  dare  not 
attack  her  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
destroy  her  oa  the  sjpot,  by  throwing 
ipears  at  her  from  within,  and  firing  shots 
until  she  drop  dead  on  the  spot  where 
per  maternal  love  lor  her  young  had 
drawn  her^  in  contempt  of  all  danger. 

The  Llaneros  use  the  noose  and  the 
lance  with  a  deiterity  quite  inconceivable 
to  those  who  never  witnessed  their  ex- 
ploits ;  these  constitute  their  chief  arms 
if  attack  and  defence,  with  which  they 
bafBe  the  skill  and  discipline  of  the  best 
European  cavalry.  The  noose  is  made 
fiist  to  the  saddle,  if  they  have  one,  and 
if  not,  to  the  horse^s  tail ;  they  will  noose 
ft  bull  at  ibrty  or  fifty  yards,  when  at 
fiilt  speed  afler  him:  once  noosed,  no 
eflbrt  or  strength  of  his  will  avail  him  ; 
they  draw  the  knot,  and  at  the  same 
moment  set  off  at  full  speed|  so  that  the 
anunal  or  person  taken,  is  dragged  along 
itaditmiigled. 

'  ht  their  chaige  against  an  armed  ibree, 
dley  use  the  kmce,  laying  their  heads 
dbse  albog  the  right  side  of  the  horse's 
\  with  the  lance  poised  in  the  right 


hand,  i«ady  to  piange  inlo  tWr  aata- 
goaist.  In  this  manner,  at  a  distance,  the 
rider  is  not  discernible,  and  on  a  aeaivr 
appRMch,  it  is  difBcnlt  to  take  pirn  at* 
them,  so  very  dose  do  they  dooch  to  the 
hoiae's  back  and  neck.  Tneir  charge  ia- 
furious,  nor  will  the  most  dreadful  fire 
deter  them  ffoiA  advancing;  unappalled, 
they  will  rush  upon  the  gnoiy  ^lealing 
deslruetioii  around  then. 

Numerous  ass  the  aneodotes  of  their 
personal  bmvery,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
partisan  eorps.  In  one  iastaace,  during 
their  straggles  with  the  Spaniards,  a 
small  smoke  was  diaoovered  on  the  pmiric^- 
and  three  poor  savages  were  surrounded 
by  100  dragoons,  and  ordered  to  lay  down 
their  amM,  They  smiled  at  the  officer'! 
demand,  aad  aakied  him  if  he  oould  sup*. 
pose,  that  men  who  had  anas  in  their 
nands,  would  ever  eoasent  to  become 
slaves.  The  officer  being  unvrilling  to 
kill  them,  held  a  conferenoe  far  more 
than  an  hour,  when,  finding  that  his 
threats  had  as  little  effect  as  his  entrcatiesf 
he  ordered  his  oien  to  attack  them  at  a 
distance,  kee^Hng  ont  of  reach  of  their 
arrows,  and  firing  at  them  vrith  their  car- 
bines, which  th^  dad,  the  Indians  neves 
ceased  u>  resist  as  long  as  life  remained. 
Some  of  these  men  commit  great  ravagea 
on  the  more  civilised^»mmnnity.  l>iera 
is,  in  the  province  of  Cohahnila,  a  partisan 
named  Ralph,  who,  it  is  calculated,  has 
kiUed  more  than  300  persons.  He  goet 
into  the  tovms  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
buys  profrisions,  goes  to  the  gaming 
tables,  and  to  mass,  but  before  he  leaves 
the  town,  is  sure  to  kill  some  person^  or 
to  carry  off  a  female,  which  he  has  fre-> 
quently  done.  Sometimes  he  joins  a 
txaveller  on  the  road,  insinuates  himself 
into  their  confidence,  and  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity to  assassinate  them.  He  has  only 
six  followers ;  yet,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  country,  their  activity  and  cunning, 
they  keep  303  dragoons  continually  emr 
ployed.  The  government  has  ofiered 
1,000  dolhirs  for  this  monster's  head. 


AMERICAN    ANECDOTE. 

A  BOY  SUNTED  BY  WOLTES. 

Tbboughout  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  but  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  woItcs  are  a  great 
and  dangerous  annoyance.  Here,  as  alt 
animals  on  which  they  pr^  are  abundant, 
in  a  wild  state  as  well  as  domesticated^ 
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the  fvolves  go  mteimtically  in  tearch  of 
them.  It  is  mb.  autiienlictlled,  that  they 
^11  proceed,  in  whole  droves,  to  hunt 
noious  quadni|>eds,  making  the  most 
terrific  uid  hideous  howlings,  and  when 
uff^  by  hanger,  not  hesttedng  to  attack 
bufiatoes. 

The  property  of  the  settlers,  especially 
in  the  Western  Countries,  are,  in  conse- 
quence, in  continual  danger ;  indeed,  such 
is  the  voracity  of  the  wolf,  that  he  will 
devour  his  own  species,  as  well  as  women 
and  children.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  the  American  wolf  is  seldom  known 
to  attack  the  human  race;  so  that,  sleep- 
ing or  travelling  abroad  in  the  woods  is 
accounted  to  be  perfectly  safe ;  yet  the 
feUowine  reUiion,  from  an  unquestion- 
able authority,  is  an  exception  t — 

A  boy  vras  sent  several  miles  across 
the  woods  to  a  town,  to  purchase  articles 
of  provision ;  returning  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  bringing  with  him  a  laigepieoe  of 
beef,  he  frequently  stopped  to  rest  on  the 
way,  the  meat  being  as  often  laid  down 
«na  taken  up  again.    At  length  it  began 
to  grow  daric,  and  he  oouM  distinctly 
hear  the  wolves  in  tlie  cover  he  had 
passed,  apparentlv  running  after  some 
scent.    As  they  drew  nearer,  he  began 
to  feel  alarmed,  and  suspected  thev  were 
fbllovring  the  beef,  of  which,  by  this  ad- 
herence ta  his  track,  and  close  approach, 
he  was  soon  convinced ;  vrith  nis  knife 
he  now  hastily  cut  the  beef  into  several 
pieces,  one  of  which  he  dropped  where 
he  vras,  imd  hurried  on  till  he  found  they 
were  close  upon  him  again;   this  he 
practised  till  he  found  himself,  with  his 
hst  portion  of  beef,  a  mile  and  a  half 
ircmi  home ;  he  then  luckily  espied  alog- 
house,  when,  throwing  down  the  meat,  he 
ran  for  it,  and  entering,  got  up  the  tim- 
bers which  composed   the  walls,  and 
placed  himself  close  under  the  roof,  on 
the  raflcn,  where  he  vras  scarcely  seated 
when  he  was  followed  into  the  house,  on 
full  ciy,  by  no  less  than  nine  wolves,  who, 
yelling  and  leaping  as  high  as  the^  could, 
endeavoured  to  reach  him,  but  m  vain. 
Perceiving  himself  now  perfectly  safe, 
and  finding  the  door  of  the  house  laid  up 
across  the  beams,  he  contrived  to  lower 
it  into  its  proper  groove,  and  sliding  it 
down,  shut  diem  all  in.    He  then  opened 
a  hole  in  the  thatch,  and  vratched  through 
tin  morning,  when  he  espied  a  mangoins 
to  his  work,  to  whom  he  called,  and 


requested  he  would  go  to  his  fhther,  and 
tell  him  to  come  immediately  with 
his  gun  and  a  stock  of  powder  and 
ball. 

The  fether  quickly  obeyed  the  sum^ 
mons,  when  every  vrolf  vras  soon  dis- 
patched. He  daimed  and  received  the 
reward  of  twenty  dollars  per  head. 
The  payment,  however,  of  so  large  a 
sum  to  one  person,  at  one  time,  hat 
been  the  cause  of  reducing  the  premium 
to  ten  dollars. 


RAFTS  OV  THE   RHIIIB. 

Between  Andemach  and  Bonn,  I  saw 
two  or  three  of  those  enormous  rafts 
which  are  formed  of  the  accumulated 
produce  of  the  Swiss  and  German  forests. 
One  was  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  looked  like  a  floating  island. 
These  Krakau  of  the  Rhine  are  composed 
of  oak  and  fir  floated  in  smaller  rafts 
down  the  tributary  streams,  and  then*  size 
constantly  increasing  till  they  arrive  here* 
abouts,  they  moke  platforms  of  from  four 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  bieadth. 
When  in  motion,  a  dozen  boats  and  more 
precede  tliem,  canying  anchors  and 
cables  to  guide  and  arrest  their  course. 
The  navigation  of  a  raft  down  the  Rhine 
to  Dort,  in  Holland,  which  is  the  place 
of  their  destination,  is  a  woric  of  great 
difficulty.  Hie  skill  of  the  German  and 
Dutch  pilots  who  navigate  them,  in  spite 
of  the  abrupt  turnings,  the  eddies,  the 
currents,  rocks  and  shoals  that  oppose 
their  progress,  must  indeed  be  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  and  can  be  possessed  but 
oy  few.  It  requires,  besides,  a  vast  deal 
of  manual  labour.  The  whole  comple- 
ment of  rowers  and  workmen,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  on  board 
one  of  the  first  ruiet,  amounts  to  the 
astonishini;  number  of  nine  hundred  or 
a  thousand;  a  little  village,  containing 
from  forty  to  sixty  wooden  houses,  ii 
erected  upon  each,  which  also  is  nuw 
nished  vrith  stalls  for  a  magazine  lor 
provisions,  &c. Stenawjn^i  Tour  •« 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBEE  5,  1838. 


CROSSING  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 


I  CANKuT  sa;  "'twas  niRht,"  sijn  oiir 
narrator,  for  it  was  broad  dayl^ht,  but  1 
had  not  long  sunk  to  lEeep  before  a  dis- 
mal din  of  speaking  trumpets,  violins, 
pannikins,  tinpots  and  drums,  barbtrous 
in  construction  u  well  as  sound,  arose, 
or  ralher  descended,  upon  my  ear.  I 
awoke,  and  I  believe  the  sleep  must 
have  been  sound  indeed  that  would  have 
prevented  the  sleeper  from  bearing  the 
clangour.  But  while  I  was  considering 
what  diabolical  discord  had  taken  place 
in  ibe  vessel,  my  cabin  door  was  flung 
back  wilh  violence.  I  started  up  and 
tlirust  out  roy  bead,  Riled  with  sudden 
recollections  of  all  the  horrors  of  devil- 
ism,  of  which  I  had  heard  or  dreamt, 
and  beheld  a  ^up  of  hideous  beings 
crowding  the  catnn,  and  extendiDg 
through  the  steerage  up  the  ladder  to 

Vol.  I. 


■■I 

the  deck.  Shapes  there  vrere  of  every 
siie  and  deformity,  and  the  fearful  riot 
of  sounds  which  issued  from  among 
them,  was  not  more  appalling  than  the 
distorted  Bgures  appeared  to  my  scarcely 
awakened  ancy. 

Two  or  three  glances,  however,  gave 
me  some  probable  conjectures  as  to  the 
identity  of  these  unexpected  visitants ; 
and,  as  my  eyes  grew  more  open,  I  could 
distinguish  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
Ihey  were  not  a  deputation  from  the  in- 
fernal regions,  come  to  cile  me  at  the 
bar  6f  the  bouse  of  demons,  or  messen- 

Ka  from  that  preremplory  potentate, 
rd  Chancellor  Lucifer.  I  say  I  was 
soon  satisfied  that  no  mandate  from  the 
regions  of  darkness  was  about  to  be  de- 
livered, when  I  beheld  tlie  principal 
character  of  the  crew  before  me. 
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He  was  arrayed  in  a  vast  jacket  of 
bear-skin,  containing,  besides  the  wearer, 
a  thick  layer  of  oakum,  which  stuffed  it 
out  to  a  monstrous  s]ze ;  ornaments,  of 
various  kinds,  were  fixed  profusely  over 
it,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  finery 
adorned  a  pair  of  Canvas  trousers,  in 
which  the  limbs  of  the  possessor  could 
only  have  formed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
solid  contents.  Where  flesh  and  bone 
were  wanting,  tow  and  bolsters  supplied 
their  place ;  and,  to  judge  by  superficial 
observations,  one  or  two  feather  beds 
must  have  been  required  to  produce  that 
resemblance  to  the  Negro  Venus  which 
was  so  uncommonly  conspicuous  in  the 
Greenland  Neptune. 

A  mask,  the  colour  of  soot  (which 
material  probably  had  served  to  paint 
it),  disguised  Uie  countenance  of  the 
marine  deity^-m'ost  likely,  lest  the  glory 
of  its  efiiilgence  should  have  proved  as 
fatal  to  us  as  was  the  brilliant  phis  of 
Jupiter  to  his  mistress ;  while  upon  his 
head  was  erected  a  lofiy  superstructure, 
composed  of  the  skin  of  a  bear's  head, 
and  one  of  its  legs.  The  still  savage 
aspect  of  the  grisly  beast  grinned  daunt- 
ingly  over  the  forehead  of  the  king  of 
waters,  while  the  leg,  stuffed  out  like  the 
stocking  of  a  gouty  alderman,  was  placed 
perpendicularly,  in  the  manner  of  a  sol^ 
diers  feather,  which  it  was  intended  to 
resemble.  There  was  a  wig,  too,  rather 
out  of  curl,  dangling  down  his  back, 
which  had  once  been  a  svnil),  or  mop  of 
rope ;  and  from  his  middle  hung  a  large 
padlock,  in  lieu  of  a  watch,  to  which 
were  attached  several  keys,  of  a  propor- 
tionate size  and  quality.  The  most 
striking,  as  well  as  the  most  appropriate, 
appendage  to  the  ocean  monarch,  was  a 
large  harpoon,  suspended  in  a  seal-skin 
belt,  like  a  broad-sword ;  nor  should  I 
omit  that  he  wore  a  beard  as  big  as  the 
tail  of  a  Shetland  pony  would  admit  of 
its  being  made. 

I  have  said  Neptune  came  not  alone ; 
but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
multitudinous  array^  of  disguise  and 
masquery,  which  decked  and  concealed 
his  followers .  I  mu st ,  however,  observe, 
that  he  was  attended  in  all  due  form  by 
proper  officers  of  state,  in  their  robes  of 
ceremony;  but  whether  they  could  com- 
pete with  the  courtiers  who,  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  environ  his  Majesty 
of  England,  I  am  unable,  from  want  of 


sufficient  information,  to  determine.    I 
am  sure,  however,  that  our  sovereign 
lord  does   not  possess  one  attendant 
whom  I  noticed  near  to  the  person  of  the 
briny  king,  namely,  a  barber ;  a  barber, 
too,  whose  power,  and  whose  will  to 
employ  it  were  as  great  and  as  formidable 
as  the-  influence  of  the  barber  of  the 
eleventh  Louis  of  France.    I  made  these 
observations  while  the    barber*s   mate 
(the  barber  and  his  mates  appearing  to 
be  the  executive  portion  of  the  royal 
escort)  was  employed  in  summoning  my 
friend  from  the  depths  of  slumber ;  for 
it  was  but  a  little  past  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  May,  and  sleep 
had  not  long  embalmed  his  soul  in  calm 
oblivion.    When  he  awoke,  which  he 
generally  did  very  leisurely,  though  now 
the  furious  greetings  of  the  pots  and 
kettles  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus vdth  ungracious  speed,  he  started 
out  of  bed  with  rapidity,  totally  unaware 
of  the  nature  of  the  call.    He  had,  it 
seems,  supposed,  in  a  dream  occasioned 
by  the  uproar  in  the  cabin,  that  the  vessel 
had  run  foul  of  a  mass  of  ice,  and  was 
foundering ;  while  the  voices  he  heard, 
and  the  accoropanving  mt»k;,he  converted 
into  the  cries  of  the  drowning,  and  the 
confusion  and  tumult  of  a  ship  going 
down.    It  was  impossible  for  him  to  run 
far,  so  dense  was  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded Neptune,  or  else  he  probably 
would  have  hurried  upon  deck,  to  secure 
his  escape ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
stand,  llice  a  statue,  half  animated,  staring 
in  amazement  at  the  strangely-attired 
beings  before  him. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  looked  at  my  friend,  at  that 
moment,  without  feeling  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  grin;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
effort  of  die  god  of  the  seas  to  retain  his 
gravity,  he,  vfith  his  whole  court,  burst 
out  into  such  a  peal  of  convulsive  laugh- 
ter, that  the  Leviathan  rang  with  it  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  several  molly-mawks, 
which  were  flying  in  her  course,  started 
off  at  full  speed,  m  affright. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cause  of  this 
merriment  recovered  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  return  to  his  cabin,  though 
he  could  not  yet  tell  what  manner  of 
men,  if  men  they  could  be,  had  thus 
beset  him.  Neptune,  however,  having 
regained  his  serious  deportment,  fitted 
a  speaking  trumpet  to  nis  mouth,  and, 
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fint  making  a  prefetoiy  flouitBh  in  the 
ear  of  '<the  dootor,"  he  called  upon 
him,  by  the  allegianee  he  owed  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  ocean,  to  arise  and  fol- 
low  him  *to  the  presence  of  his  qneeo, 
who  being  in  labour  had  need  of  a  skiifiil 
midwife. 

By  this  time  my  fftaid*s  ijaeollection 
had  obtained  its  wonted  powers,  and  he 
began  to  comprdiend  die  drift  of  what 
was  passing  before  him ;  whereupon  he 
replied,  in  a  submissive  tone,  that  ill 
health  confined  him  to  his  couch,  but 
that  he  would  send  a  cordial  to  her  ma- 
jesty, which  would  more  than  supply  his 
place.  To  Uiis  proposal  Neptune  most 
graciously  condescended  to  accede,  and 
two  bottles  of  whiskey  vrere  placed  in  his 
hands,  by  the  man  of  meaicines,  who 
desired  tliat  a  bumper  might  be  given  to 
the  royal  sufferer  vnthout  delay.  The 
fond  husband,  however,  satisfied  with 
possessing  the  remedy,  seemed  not  to 
consider  the  occasion  for  applying  it 
quite  so  pressing  as  before  }  he  still 
remained  standing  near  our  cabin,  as 
if  in  profound  meditation,  till  another 
prelude  on  his  trumpet  announced  his 
mtention  to  break  silence. 

This  speech  the  divinity  addressed  to  his 
barber,  requiring  to  be  informed  whether 
there  was  aay  one  present  who  had  not 
legally  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  Green- 
land seas ;  and  being  made  acquainted 
that  a  stranger  had  crossed  the  arctic 
circle  without  due  qualifications  for  so 
doing,  his  godship  called  upon  the  intru- 
der either  to  pay  the  fine  required  by 
usages  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  appear  on 
the  deck,  and  undeigo  the  process  of 
shaving  and  ducking,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. 

Taking  this  hint,  which  was  intended 
for  me,  I  handed  out  from  my  chest  two 
bottles  of  brandy,  which  I  had  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  begged  his  majesty 
to  bear  my  most  humble  wishes  to  his 
spouse,  for  her  well  being  during  her 
time  of  trial ;  but  this  commission  was 
rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  queen  herself,  who  apparently 
recovered,  had  sallied  forth  to  join  her 
consort,  in  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  captain  and  his  officers. 

Congratulations  were  accordingly  given, 
not  in  words,  but  in  bumpers  of  rum — ^a 
mode  of  speaking  generally  in  vogue  on 
board  Greenlandmen,  and  far  more  ex- 


Siressive  than  the  digital  language  of  the 
eaf  and  diunb  school,  or  the  invisible 
and    inaudible   rsciprocation    of  ideas 
practised  by  the  merchants  of  the  Bed 
sea.    Then  an  universal  cry  for  music 
was  raised,  and  **  Jack  the  copk''  applied 
his  bow  to  his  fiddle,  scraping  out  such 
direful  discord  from  its  strings,  that  the 
imagination  might  have  supposed  the 
guts  of  which  they  were  fonned  were 
sensible  both  of  their  twisted  condition, 
and  of  the  unmerciful  grating  admin- 
istered to  them  by  the  bonny  Scot,  in  the 
performance  of  his  overture,  for  after  a 
while  the  mess  kettles  and  pannikins,  as 
if  aroused  by  ihfi  tuneful  hand  of  their 
liege  lord,  the  cook,  burst  in  full  clangour 
upon  ^e  ear.     T^  spirit  of  Orpheus 
was  shed  over  the  souls  of  the  royal 
band ;  every  leg,  arm,  head,  and  feature 
of  the  motley  crew  vielded  to  tlie  impulse, 
and  an  uproar  took  place  as  ftill  of  out- 
rageous merriment,  as  if  all  the  devils  of 
Pandemonium    hod    joined    with    the 
maniacs  of  Bedlam  to  celebrate  the  mad 
mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Thus  the  dancing 
continued  for  some  time,  nor  did  the 
music  cease ;  and  though  Neptune  and 
his  consort  were  bolstered  out  to  a  bulk 
equal  to  that  of  five  of  their  subjects, 
they,  too,  struggled  in  the  mazy  vortex. 
At  length  the  desire  for  singing  begau 
to  supersede  the  humour  of  dancing,  and 
for  which  purpose  the  Bacchanalians  ar- 
ranged themselves,  with  genuine  Satur- 
nalian  freedom,  round    the  cabin,  of 
which  they  hacf  taken  complete  posses- 
sion.   From  the  position  in  which  my 
bed  was  placed,  I  could  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  grotesque  assembly,  and, 
certainly,  no  parallel  could  foe  found  to 
the  garish  crew  that  composed  it. 

Neptune,  who,  from  his  immense  bulk, 
could  with  difficulty  be  seated,  placed 
himself  and  his  consort  opposite  the 
mirror,  which  hung  between  the  cabin 
windows;  most  probably  to  ^njoy  the 
sight  of  their  own  distorted  buffoonery, 
while  their  prime  minister,  the  barber, 
stood  ready  with  iiis  mates  to  serve  out 
drams  and  keep  the  ring  in  order.  The 
others  were  stationed  promiscuously 
about  the  room,  leaving  a  space  in  the 
centre,  immediately  before  tlieir  divine 
superiors.  After  the  fir$t  song,  a  ration 
of  brandy  and  rum  was  distributeJ  to  ail 
hands,  and  when  completed,  the  barber 
addressed  his  majesty  of  the  seas,  and 
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infonned  him  that  he  had  discovered 
certain  young  men  who  had  passed  the 
line  without  the  royal  licence.  ''Let 
them  he  hrought  before  us/'  cried  the 
potentate,  waving  his  harpoon,  which 
held  the  place  of  trident,  sword  and 
sceptre. 

In  obedience  to  his  command,  the 
ready  barber  approached  one  of  the  lads, 
or  "  green  men, '  and  invited  him,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  compulsory,  to  ad- 
vance before  the  throne. 

After  a  few  questions  put  to  the  un- 
lucky subject,  he  was  ordered  to  go  down 
upon  his  knees  to  receive  the  gracious 
gift  of  freedom.  It  wa^in  vain  to  resist ; 
one  of  the  barber's  clerks  quickly  bound 
his  hands,  the  other  held  a  dirty  pot, 
filled  with  a  dingy  mixture  of  pitch,  train- 
oil,  and  other  nauseous  ingredients, 
while  the  barber,  dipping  into  it  a  brush, 
formed  of  stiff  shreds  of  whalebone,  be- 
plastered  the  chin  and  lips  of  the  un- 
willing victim  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
It  would  be  needless  to  detail  the  gri- 
maces made  by  the  latherecj  or  the  grins 
of  the  latherer  and  his  companions. 
Quick  experience  taught  the  sufferer 
that  calling  for  mercy  was  not  the  way 
to  obtain  it,  for  upon  the  least  appear- 
ance of  an  intention  to  speak,  the  brush, 
thickly  gorged  with  lather,  was  slipped 
into  h is  mouth .  I ndeed  the  process  was 
commenced  by  stuffing  a  full  charge  of 
the  noisome  mixture  up  the  nostrils, 
which  obliging  the  patient  to  part  his 
lips  for  breath,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  introducing  the  reeking  tufl  of  whale- 
bone between  them. 

,  Lathering  being  completed,  a  razor 
was  handed  to  the  operator  by  his  chief 
mate;  a  razor  forged  from  a  piece  of 
iron  hoop,  with  its  edge  notched  pur- 
posely like  a  saw.  A  heavy  application 
of  this  instrument  then  followed,  which 
iefl  visible  marks  of  the  operation.  Many 
tempting  questions  were,  meanwhile, 
offered  to  tlie  youth,  who,  if  he  were  un- 
wary enough  to  reply  to  tliem,  received 
the  scrapings  of  his  chin  on  his  tongue, 
so  adroit  had  practice  rendered  this  bar- 
barous barber. 

The  end  of  shaving  was  the  termination 
of  this  installation ;  for  though,  on  cross- 
ing the  Kquinocttal  a  severe  ducking  is 
added  to  the  otW  ceremonies,  in  Green- 
land so  cool  an  application  is  dispensed 
witJ]. 


After  three  poor  devils  had  undergone 
the  initiatory  torture,  which  admitted 
them  into  the  fraternity  of  Greenland- 
men,  another  round  of"^  drams,  accom- 
panied by  solos  on  the  violin,  imme- 
diately followed ;  songs  were  again  de- 
manded, and  several  merry  courtiers  of 
old  Neptune's  train  roared  their  utmost 
to  delight  their  hearers,  with  inimi- 
tably facetious  and  laughter-stirring  hu- 
mour. 

The  barber,  who  was  a  Shetland-man 
by  birth,  possessed  an  idea  of  fiirce  and 
burlesque  gesticulation  far  superior  to 
the  generality  of  north-country  mariners ; 
and  his  songs  were  given  in  a  lively  and 
expressive  style.  The  following  was 
one  of  his  favourites,  and  if  it  should 
not  prove  original  to  others  it  was  so 
to  me: 

"  Jolly  tare.  Jolly  tare,  stretch  your  nvind-pipes 
my  boys  I 

We  have  plenty  of  grugf,  lct»B  have  plenty  of 

noise; 
There's  no  such  meny  feUow,  as  a  sailor  when 

he's  mellow. 
For  a  bowl  of  good  punch  is  the  height  of  his 

joys. 

"  Shout  away  !  shout  away !  joUy  tars !  jolly 
tare  I 

Good  songs  o'er  a  bumper  will  comfort  old    • 
scan  I 

To  cure  an  ailing  man,  what  can  beat  a  flowing 

can? 
Oh !  it  drires  off  Us  meagriraa  and  drowns  all 

his  cares. 

"  Stand  to  it  my  heaitlfls  !  come  fill  up  each 

horn  I 
Never  flinch  from  the  bowl  tUl  the  liquor  is 

gone; 
He  who  tackles  to  his  grog,  is  a  right  jolly  dog. 
But  the  lubber  who  shrinks  may  he  perish  in 

scorn." 

Not  a  little  clapping  and  thumping  of 
hands  shewed  the  go(^  will  of  the  jovial 
crew  towards  this  out-pouring  of  ilie 
spirit,  and  the  songster  was  compelled 
to  repeat  it,  for  the  general  gratifica- 
tion. The  song  and  joke,  accom- 
panied by  bumpers  at  intervals,  were 
thus  enjoyed  by  tlie  company,  the  whole 
of  the  day,  reckless  of  repose  or  labour, 
till  the  call  of  duty  compelled  tliem  to 
desist. 

Some  persons  may  fe^l  inclined  to 
believe  this  a  mere  exaggerated  flourish 
of  the  writer's  pen ;  but  the  error  will 
exist  in  their  own  scepticism,  for  it 
could  with  more  propriety  be  increased 
than  lessened,  in  minutely  detailing 
all  the  customs  practised  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 
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A  VOYAGE  TO  ENGLAND. 

BY  AN  AMERICAir. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the 
long  voyage  he  has  to  make  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparative.  From  the  moment 
you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left, 
all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  are  launcnea  atonce 
into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another 
world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vdteancy. 
I  should  correct  the  expression.  To  one 
given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of 
losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage 
is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation ;  but 
then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract 
the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  1  de- 
lighted to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing, 
or  to  climb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm 
day,  and  to  muse  for  hours  together  on 
the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea ; 
or  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds 
just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy 
them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people 
them  with  a  creation  of  my  own,  or  to 
Viatch  the  gentle  undulating  billows  roll- 
ing their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away 
on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of 
mingled  security  and  awe,  with  which  I 
looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth 
gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the 
surface,  or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting 
like  a  spectre  through  the  blue  waters. 
My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all 
that  I  haid  heard  or  read  of  the  watery 
world  beneath  me ;  of  the  finny  herds  that 
roam  its  fathomless  vallies ;  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very 
foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  those  wild 
phantasms  which  swell  the  tales  of  fisher- 
men and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along 
the  edge  of  the  ocean  would  be  another 
theme  for  idle  speculation.  How  inter- 
esting this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening 
to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  existence! 
What  a  glorious  monument  of  human 
invention,  tliat  has  thus  triumphed  over 
the  wind  and  wave ;  has  brought  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  communion,  has  es- 
tablished an  interchange  of  blessings, 
pouring  into  the  steril  regions  of  Uie 
north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ;  dif- 


fused the  light  of  knowledge  and  the 
charities  of  cultivated  life ;  and  has  thus 
bound  together  those  scattered  portions 
of  the  human  race,  between  whicn  nature 
seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  1 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless 
object  drifting  at  a  distance.  At  sea 
every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  the  at- 
tention. It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of 
a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely 
wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of 
handkerchiefs  by  which  some  of  the  crew 
had  fiastened  themselves  to  this  spar  to 
prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the 
waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which 
the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained. 
The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about 
many  months ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  had 
fieistened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds 
flaunted  to  its  sides.  But  where, thought 
I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long 
been  over; — they  have  gone  down  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  tempest ; — their  bones  lie 
whitening  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Silence — oblivion,  like  the  waves  have 
closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell 
the  story  of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wafted  afler 
that  ship!  what  prayers  offered  up  at 
the  deserted  fire-side  of  home !  How 
often  has  the  mother,  the  sister,  and  the 
¥dfe,  pored  over  the  daily  news,  to  catch 
some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of 
the  deep !  How  has  expectation  dark- 
ened into  anxieW — anxiety  into  dread — 
and  dread  into  despair !  Alas !  not  one 
memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to 
cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be  known 
is  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  **  and 
was  never  heard  of  more." 

The  sight  of  the  v^reck,  as  usual,  gave 
rise  to  many  dismal  anecdotes.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  evening, 
when  the  weaUier,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fair,  began  to  look  wild  and  thrUt- 
ening,  and  gave  indications  of' one  of 
those  sudden  storms  that  will  sometimes 
break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer 
voy^e.  As  we  sat  around  the  dull  light 
of  a  lamp,  in  the  cabin,  that  made  the 
gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his 
tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  a  short  one  re- 
fated  by  the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he, "  in 
a  fine  stout  ship^  across  the  banks  of 
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Newfoundland,  one  of  the  heavy  fogs 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  see  far  ahead,  even 
in  Uie  daytime ;  but  at  night  the  weather 
was  so  thick,  diat  we  could  not  distin- 
guish any  object  at  twice  the  length  of 
our  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast- 
head, and  a  constant  watch  forward  to 
look  out  for  fishing-smacks^  which  are 
accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks. 
Hie  wind  was  blowing  a  spankingbreeze, 
and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through 
the  water.  Suddenly  the  watch  gave  £e 
alarm  of  'a  sail  ahead!'  but  it  was 
scarcely  uttered  till  we  vrere  upon  her. 
She  was  a  small  schooner  at  anchor, 
with  her  broadside  towards  us  Hie 
crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected 
to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her  just 
amid-ships.  The  force,  the  size,  and 
weight  of  our  vessel,  bore  her  down  below 
the  waves ;  we  passed  over  her,  and  were 
hurried  on  our  course. 

**  As  the  crashing  vereck  was  sinking 
beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two  or 
three  half-naked  wretches,  nishine  from 
her  cabin ;  they  had  just  started  from 
their  berths  to  be  swallowed,  shrieking, 
by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning 
cry  mingled  with  the  wind.  The  blast 
that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of 
all  farther  hearing.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  cry !  It  was  some  time  before  we 
could  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under 
such  headway.  We  returned,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where 
the  ship  was  anchored,  we  crui»»l 
about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog. 
We  fired  several  guns,  and  listened  if 
we  might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors ; 
but  all  was  silent — we  never  heard  nor 
saw  any  thing  of  them  more  1" 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the 
thrilling  cry  of  **  land*'  was  given  from 
the    mast-head.      I    question   whether 

aumbus,  when  he  discovered  the  new 
Id,  felt  a  more  delicious  throng  of 
sensations  than  rush  into  an  Americanos 
bosom  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  associa- 
tions m  the  very  name.  It  is  that  land 
of  promise,  teeming  vrith  every  thing 
of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on 
which  his  studious  years  have  pondered. 
From  that  time  until  the  period  of  our 
arrival  it  was  all  feverish  excitement. 
The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like 
guardian  giants  round  the  coast;  the 


headlands  of  Ireland  stretching  out  into 
the  channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains  tower- 
ingj  into  the  clouds;  all  were  objects 
of  intense  interest..  As  we  sailed  up  the 
Mersey,  I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a 
telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight 
on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrub- 
beries and  green  grass-plots.  I  saw  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  overrun 
with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village 
churcli  rising  firom  the  brow  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill— «ll  were  characteristic  of 
England.  • 

'uie  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable, 
that  the  ship  was  enabled  to  come  at 
once  at  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people;  some  idle  lookers-on,  others 
eager  expectants  of  some  friends  or  rela- 
tives. I  could  distinguish  the  merchant 
to  whom  the  ship  belonged.  I  knew 
him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless 
air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his 
pockets ;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully, 
and  vralking  to  and  fro,  a  small  space 
having  been  accorded  to  him  by  the 
crowo,  in  deference  to  his  temporary 
importance.  There  were  repeated  cheer- 
ings  and  salutations  interchanged  between 
the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  happened 
to  recognise  each  other. 

But  I  particularly  noted  one  young 
woman,  of  humble  dress  but  interesting 
demeanour.  She  was  leaning  forward 
from  among  the  crowd ;  her  eye  hurried 
over  the  ship  as  it  neaied  the  shore,  to 
catch  some  wished-for  countenance.  She 
seemed  disappointed  and  agitated,  when 
I  heard  a  famt  voice  call  her  name.  It 
was  from  a  poor  sailor  who  had  been  ill 
all  the  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  one  on  board.  When  the 
weatner  was  fine,  his  messmates  had 
spread  a  mattress  for  him  on  deck  in  the 
shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had  so  in- 
creased, that  he  had  taken  to  his  ham- 
mock, and  had  only  breathed  a  wish  tliat 
he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died. 

He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  wc 
came  up  the  river,  and  was  now  leaning 
against  the  shrouds,  with  a  countenance 
so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  ghastly,  that, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  eye  of  affection  did 
not  recognise  him.  fiut  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  her  eye  darted  on  his  features, 
it  read  at  once  the  whole  volume  of  sor- 
row; she  clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in 
silent  agony. 
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All  was  now  huny  and  bustle.  The 
meeting  of  acquaintances — the  greeting 
of  friends— the  consultations  of  men. of 
business.  I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle. 
I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to 
receive.  I  stepped  upon  die  land  of  my 
forefathers — but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger 
in  that  land. — Washington  Irving, 

THE  POLAR  BEAR. 

These  animals  inhabit  only  the  coldest 

Sarts  of  the  globe^  where  the  savage  and 
reary  landscape  well  accords  with  their 
sullen  disposition. 

In  the  polar  regions  they  are  seen  in 
prodigious  numben  i  not  only  on  land, 
but  often  on  ice-floats  several  leagues 
at  sea.  The^  are  even  sometimes  trans^ 
ported  in  this  manner  to  the  shares  of 
Iceland;  and  after  the  long  abstinence 
they  must  necessarily  have  undergone  in 
the  voyage,  they  will  attack  every  object 
indiscriminately;  but  it  is  said  the  na- 
tives easily  elude  their  fuiy  if  they  can 
throw  in  their  way  something  to  amuse 
them.  "A  glove,  says  Mr.  Homebow, 
"  is  very  proper  for  this  purpose ;  for  the 
bear  will  not  stir  till  he  has  turned  every 
finger  inside  out,  and  this  consequently 
takes  up  sufficient  time  for  the  person  to 
escape. 

It  often  happens,  that  when  a  Green- 
lander  and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  to 
sea,  by  coming  too  near  an  iee^float,  a 
white  near  unexpectedly  Jumps  into  die 
boat ;  and  if  he  does  not  overset  it,  sits 
calmly  where  he  first  alighted,  and  Uke  a 
passenger  suffers  himself  to  be  rowed 
along.!  The  Greenlander  is  never  very 
fond  of  his  unwieldy  g^est ;  however,  he 
makes  a  virtue'of  necessity, and  hospitably 
rows  him  to  shore. 

The  polar  bears  are  sometimes  remark- 
ably ferocious;  and  instances  have  oc- 
cured,  in  the  island  of  Nuova  Zembla,  of 
their  attacking  seamen,  seizing  them  in 
their  mouths,  carrying  tliem  off  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  devouring  them  even  in 
sight  of  their  comrades. 

When  irritated  or  injured,  they  also 
exhibit  the  most  obstinate  perseverance 
in  seeking  revenge,  as  appears  from  the 
following  anecdote  :  *'  Some  years  ago, 
the  crew  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  a  ship 
in  the  whale-fishery,  shot  at  a  bear  at  a 
little  distance,  and  wounded  it.  The 
animal  Immediately  uttered  the  most 
dreadful  howl,  and  ran  along  the  ice 


towards  the  boat.  Before  he  reached  it, 
a  second  shot  vros  fired,  which  hit  him. 
This,  however,  served  but  to  increase  his 
fury.  He  presently  swam  to  the  boat, 
and,  in  attempting  to  get  on  board,  placed 
one  of  his  fore  feet  upon  the  gunnel ;  but 
a  sailor,  having  a  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
cut  it  off.  The  animal  still  continued  to 
swim  after  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
ship;  and  several  shots  were  fired  at 
liim,  which  took  effect :  but  on  reaching 
the  ship,  he  immediately  asoended  the 
deck ;  and  the  crew  having  fled  into  the 
shrouds,  he  was  pursuing  them  thither^ 
when  a  shot  laid  him  lifeless  upon  the 
deck.'' 

The  polar  bear  brings  forUi  two  young 
at  a  time;  and  the  afleotion  subsisting 
between  these  and  the  parent  is  so  tfdent, 
that  they  will  sooner  die  than  desert  each 
other  in  distress.  The  following  anecdote 
will  aflford  sufficient  proof  of  the  veracity 
of  this  assertion:  'MVhile  the  Carcaie 
frigate,  which  went  some  years  ago  to 
make  diacoveries  towards  the  North  P(^, 
was  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning 
the  man  at  the  mast-head  gave  notioe 
that  three  bears  were  making  their  way 
over  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  were  ap- 
proaching very  fast  towards  the  ship. 
They  had,  no  doubt,  been  invited  by  the 
scent  of  some  blubber  of  a  sea-horse  that 
the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  before ; 
which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  was  burn- 
ing on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approaob* 
Tliey  proved  to  be  a  she  bear,  and  two 
cubs  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They 
ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  of 
the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sea- 
horse, that  remained  unconsumed,  and 
ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  the 
ship  threw  great  lumps  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sea-horse,  which  they  had  still  remaining, 
upon  the  ice.  These  the  old  bearfetoh^ 
away  singly,  laid  eveiy  lump  before  her 
cubs  as  ^e  brought  it,  and,  dividing  it, 
gave  to  each  a  share,  reserving  but  a 
small  portion  for  herself.  As  she  was 
fetching  away  the  last  piece,  the  sailors 
levelled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs,  and 
shot  them  both  dead ;  and,  in  her  retreat 
they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 
It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from 
any  but  unfeeling  minds,  to  navevrit- 
nessed  the  affectionate  concern  expressed 
by  this  poor  animal  in  the  last  moments 
of  her  expiring  young.  Thouffh  she  was 
herself  so  dreadfully  wounded  that  she 
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could  scarcely  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh 
she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had  done 
others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid 
it  before  them ;  and  when  they  did  not 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and 
then  upon  the  other,  endeavouring  to 
raise  them  up ;  uttering  the  roost  piteous 
moans.  Wnen  she  found  she  could  not 
stir  them,  she  went  off;  and  when  she 
had  got  to  some  distance,  looked  back 
and  moaned ;  and  that  not  availing  to 
entice  them  away,  she  returned,  and, 
smelling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their 
wounds.  She  went  off  a  second  time  as 
before ;  and,  having  crawled  a  few  paces, 
looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some 
time  stood  moaning.  But  still  her  cubs 
not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to 
them  again ;  and,  with  signs  of  inexpres- 
sible tenderness,  went  round  pawing 
them,  and  moaning.  Finding,  at  last, 
that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised 
her  head  towards  the  ship,  and  uttered  a 
growl  of  despair,  which  the  mariners  re- 
turned with  a  volley  of  musket-balls. 
She  then  fell  between  her  cubs,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  act  of  licking  their  wounds. 


LORD    BYRON  S    ACCOUNT   OF     HIS    SWIM- 
VlING   ACROSS  THE  HELLESPONT. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1810,  while  the 
Salsette  frigate,  Captain  Bathurst,  was 
lying  in  the  Daraanelles,  Lieutenant 
Ekenhead,  of  that  frigate,  and  the  writer 
of  these  rhymes,  swam  from  the  European 
shore  to  the  Asiatic — ^by  the  bye,  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more 
correct.  The  whole  distance  from  the 
place  whence  we  started,  to  our  landing 
on  the  other  side,  including  the  length 
we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  com- 
puted by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at 
upv^ards  of  four  English  miles,  though 
the  actual  breadth  is  barely  one.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  such,  that  no 
boat  can  row  directly  across ;  and  it  may 
in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  being 
accomplished  by  one  of  tlie  parties  in  an 
hour  and  Ave,  and  by  the  other  in  an 
hour  and  ten,  minutes.  The  water  was 
extremely  cold  from  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows. 

About  three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we 
had  made  an  attempt ;  but  having  ridden 
all  the  way  from  1  road  the  same  mom* 


ing,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  dull- 
ness, we  found  it  necessary  to  postpone 
the  completion  till  the  frigate  anchored 
below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the 
straights  as  above  stated;  entering  a 
considerable  way  above  the  European, 
and  landing  below  the  Asiatic  fort.  Che- 
valier says,  that  a  young  Jew  swam  the 
same  distance  for  his  mistress ;  and  Oliver 
mentions,  its  having  been  done  by  a 
Neapolitan  ;  but  our  consul,  Tarragona, 
remembered  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the 
attempt.  A  number  of  the  Salsette's 
crew  were  known  to  have  accomplished 
a  greater  distance ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  surprised  me  was,  that  as  doubts 
had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
Leander*s  story,  no  traveller  had  ever  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  its  practicability. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS 

TO  ABYDOS,  MAY  3,  1810. 

In  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont. 

If  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar*d. 
He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  poar'd. 
Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both  I 

For  me.  desrenerate  modern  wretch, 
Thougrh  in  the  ^nial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping:  limbs  1  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  Pvc  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  croM*d  the  rapid  tide. 
According  to  the  doubtful  story. 
To  woo,— and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  grlory. 

*Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plaipie  you. 
He  lost  his  labour,  1  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  l*ve  the  ague. 


MARKETING    IN    AMERICA. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  gentlemen 
to  go  to  market  at  Cincinnati ;  the 
smartest  men  in  the  place,  and  those 
of '  the  highest  standing'  do  not  scruple 
to  leave  their  beds  with  the  sun,  six 
days  in  the  week,  and,  prepared  with  a 
mighty  basket,  to  sally  forth  in  search 
of  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 
I  have  continually  seen  them  returning, 
with  their  weighty  basket  on  one  arm, 
and  an  enormous  ham  depending  from 
the  other. — Mrs.  TroUope. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  NARRATIVE. 


It«i;.0*T.W*l»    MH 

The  siccounts  of  travellers  and  voy- 
agers in  olden  limes,  were  often  Ihought 
tn  contain  exoggeraled  relalions ;  but  the 
increased  means  we  possess  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  every  part  of  the 
globe,  have  proved  tlie  passage  of  Lord 
Byron's  lo  be  correct,  namely,  that 
"Trulliis  stranger  than  liclinn." 

Dnnii^!  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  fiction,  founded  upon 
the  adventures  of  a  Scotchman  named 
Alexander  Selkirk.  He,  however,  was 
left  upon  a  luxuriant  and  fertile  island  ; 
but  the  heroes  of  the  present  story  were 
doomed  10  struggle  for  life,  surrounded 
with  snow,  and  a  soil  bound  in  frost  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  that, 
too,  in  tlie  total  absence  of  the  glorious 
and  vivifying  sun.  The  boats  wuin, who  was 
also  the  pilot  ofthe  vessel,  is  the  narrator. 

Vol.  I. 


"  We  left  Archatigel  in  a  vessel 
which  was  manned  with  fourteen  hands 
besides  the  captain ;  we  were  bound  lo 
the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  whale  lish- 


;  the 


lual  CI 


okee 


nihe 


of  Spitsbergen,  but  as  I 
had,  once  before,  sailed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  I  was  induced  lo  in- 
fluence the  captain  to  try  it  on  this  voy- 
age. Continuing  our  course,  we  one 
day  suddenly  found  ourselves  every 
where  surrounded  by  ice.  Thinking  it 
probable  that  we  were  locked  in,  and 
miglit  not  again  clear  ourselves  before 
ilie  winter  set  in,  I  recollected  that,  some 
lime  before,  n  party  from  Mesen  had 
once  wintered  on  Spitzliergen,  where 
they  left  a  hul  standing,  the  frame  of 
which  had  been  shipped  for  the  pnrpoie. 
Calling  a  council,  it  was  unauimoufly 
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agreed,  that  a  party  should  he  dispatched 
for  its  discovery,  uiat  we  might  oe  pro- 
vided for  the  worst,  and  at  least  have 
a  place  of  shelter,  in  case  we  should  be 
compelled  to  winter  is  this  severe  lati- 
tude. With  this  object  in  view,  and  see- 
ing the  hazard  of  standing  out  to  sea 
with  shoals  of  ice  about  us,  we  got  within 
two  miles  of  the  shore.  Myself  and 
three  seamen  then  started  over  the  ice  in 
search  of  the  hut;  fortunately,  as  we 
knew  we  mutt  stay  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  took  with  us  a  store,  a  little 
meal  in  a  big,  one  musket,  a  powder 
horn,  containing  twelve  charges  of  pow- 
der, some  lead,  a  piece  of  touchwood,  a 
box  full  of  tobacco,  an  axe,  one  knife,  a 
small  kettle,  and  everjf  man  his  pipe. 
The  labour  of  clambering  over  the  ice, 
and  the  caution  necessary  for  'our  pre- 
servation in  such  a  perilous  undeitak- 
inff,  prevented  our  ftirther  loading  our- 
selves, had  we  been  so  disjposed.  Hav- 
ing overcome  the  difficulties,  and  being 
thus  equipped,  we  readied  the  deso- 
late island ;  we  found  the  hut  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Here 
we  made  a  fire  in  the  clay  stove^  which, 
according  to  the  Russian  fashion,  was 
without  a  chimney,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  cooking  and  heating  the 
room ;  also  for  sitting,  or  to  be  near 
the  fire.  The  hut  was  divided  by  a  par- 
tition, forming  an  outer  and  an  inner 
room  :  we  passed  the  night  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  would  permit  us,  and 
early  the  following  morning,  hastened  to 
the  sea  shore,  to  communicate  our  good 
success  to  our  companions,  and  assist  in 
landing  the  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. Our  surprise  and  anguish  may 
easily  be  conceived,  when  we  beheld 
nothing  but  an  open  sea»  free  from  ice, 
and  no  ship  in  view.  A  terrible  storm 
dmingthe  night  had  effected  this  change; 
whether  the  violence  of  the  ice  had 
crushed  the  ship,  or  she  had  foundered 
at  sea,  were  then  ^iseless  conjectures, 
and  were  matters  of  speculation — she 
was  never  afterwards  seen  by  us,  or  heard 
of  by  any  of  our  countrymen. 

**  In  this  wretched  situation,  our  first 
care  was  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
our  only  place  of  shelter — Aie  but ;  our 
npxtjhow  we  should  obtain  food.  For- 
tunately the  island  abounded  with  rein- 
deer ;  we,  therefore,  shot  one  of  these  the 
first  day,  and  made  a  meal  from  it  in  a 


raw  state.  We  employed  ourselves  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  filling  up  the 
chinks  about  the  hut,  with  moss;  the 
building,  otherwise,  was  in  a  sound  stale, 
as  wood  in  cold  dimates  keeps  entire  for 
many  years .  The  next  day  we  were  cast 
down  beyond  all  hope ;  we  had  con- 
sumed our  last  piece  of  fuel,  and  two  of 
our  party,  who  nad  been  out  to  procure 
more,  returned  with  the  sad  account  that 
the  island  was  entirely  denuded  of  wood. 
We  all  now  gave  oursdves  up  as  lost ; 
it  was  impossible  to  exist  in  that  country 
without  a  constant  fire  in  the  hut.  We 
were  all  four  in  melancholy  contempla- 
tion over  our  unhappy  fate,  when  I 
thou^t  I  saw,'  as  I  stood  aMhe  door  of 
the  hut,  something  thrown  on  shore ; 
anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  chance 
to  preeerre  life,  we  went  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  there,  to  our  sur- 
prise and  ddtghty  found  several  pieces 
of  a  wreck  which  had  come  ashore  during 
the  night.  These  we  lost  no  time  in 
collecting  toffether,  and  were  soon  satis- 
fled  tliat  we  had  a  sufficient  stock  fbrthe 
first  winter.  After  this,  entire  trees  came 
ashore,  but  from  what  country  we  could 
not  tell,  though  I  knew  that  all  northern 
voyagers,  in  their  writings,  mention  the 
wood  seen  floating  at  sea  in  these  re- 
gions. 

"  Our  twelve  charges  of  powder  pro- 
cured us  as  many  rem-deer ;  but  it  was 
now  exhausted,  and  we  knew  n«t  what 
we  should  do  for  food,  when  the  present 
stock  should  be  consumed.  Amongst  the 
wood  was  the  root  of  a  fir,  bent  like  a 
bow  ;  this  gave  us  the  hint,  and  we  set 
to  work  with  our  knife  to  fiishion  it  to 
our  purpose ;  but  when  all  was  done, 
we  had  nothing  to  string  it  with,  and  it 
was  abandoned  in  despair.  Our  atten- 
tion was  now  turned  to  another  trouble  ; 
as  the  cold  increased,  we  had  observed 
severalj  white  bears  about,  and  latterly 
they  had  shewn  themselves  more  fre- 
quently, so  much  so  that  it  was  hazard- 
ous to  go  out  of  the  hut,  one  having  been 
so  daring  as  to  come  into  the  first  part 
of  it,  and  but  for  the  inner  door,  would, 
uninvited,  have  made  one  of  our  party. 
We  were  now  literally  in  a  state  of  seige 
by  these  ferocious  animals ;  for,  although 
they  did  not  herd,  and  attack  us  in  a  body, 
we  could  not  venture  from  the  door 
without  the  dread  of  meeting  one,  and, 
unarmed  as  we  were,  being  devoured. 
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It  has  been  well  leinukedy  that  neoessUy  | 
has  been,  the  mother  of  all  arts.  We 
were  in  a  barren  oountryy  surrounded 
wilh  a  feroeious  enemyy  haying  no  arms 
but  a  hatchety  a  kniiie,  and  a  gun  with- 
out ammunition ;  we  were  in  want  of 
foody  but  dare  not  step  out  of  our  hut, 
for  fear  of  becoming  food  ourselves  to  the 
white  polar  bear.  In  this  extremity 
one  oTour  party  said,  if  we  had  a  huir 
mer  there  was  iron  enough  about  the 
pieces  of  wreck  to  make  epear  heads;  it 
nad  happened  the  day  hmn,  that  I  had 
got  out  a  laige  hook  from  a  plank ;  this 
was  weighty,  and  thick  at  the  head  part, 
where  fdso  there  was  a  hole,  which  we 
enlarged,  by  making  it  red  hot,  and  then 
forcing  a  spike  we  had,  through  it  with 
the  hatchet:  repeating  this  several  times, 
we  at  length  mount«i  it  on  a  wooden 
handle,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
hammer.  All  the  iron  was  now  collected 
together,  a  good  fire  was  made,  and  a 
laige  stone  was  procured  for  an  anvil ; 
there  were  ibur  smiths  to  one  hammer, 
but  those  who  oould  not  use  it,  found 
other  branches  of  work  to  perform  :  one 
fanned  the  fire  with  a  dried  fox-skin ; 
another,  with  two  pieces  of  stick,  took 
the  iron  firom  the  fire,  while  the  third  was 
busy  in  securing  it  when  on  the  anvil, 
ibr  the  fourth  to  avail  himself  of  an  effi- 
cient stroke  with  the  hammer.  After 
considerable  labour,  and  several  bums 
on  the  hands,  we  fbrmed  two  lance 
beads,  which  we  polished  upon  a  stone, 
and  then  bound  tbem  fast  with  strips  of 
rein-deer  skin,  unon  stocks  of  wood, 
out  out  with  grtai  lahourfixMn  the  ship's 
timber  which  had  been  washed  asbcnre. 
Hunger  hastened  the  performance  of  the 
work,  and  when  oompleted  we  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  the  enemy  ;  for  the  bear, 
and  not  the  rein«-decv,  was  now  to  be  our 
food,  until  catching  os  killing  the  latter 
could  be  devised. 

<'  A  white  north  polar  bear  is  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  Ibe^  but  there  was 
no  alternative ;  as  I  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  kind  of  captain  of  the  party,  being 
the  boatswain  of  the  crew,  1  armed  my- 
self with  one  pike^  or  sjpear,  and  giving 
another  to  him  I  thought  the  best  man, 
the  other  two  being  furnished  with  the 
hatchet,  and  the  musket  to  use  as  a 
club,  we  sallied  forth.  Now,  however, 
when  we  were  anxious  to  meet  with  a 
foe,waeouldDO  whciefindone;  aiWra 


little  time  we  spread  ourselves,  with  a 
view  of  making  as  wide  a  search  as  pos- 
sible along  the  coast,  for  any  thins  that 
might  have  come  ashore ;  for  hope, 
however  hopeless,  still  clings  to  the  Jdi' 
tressed.  I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  had 
seen  a  bear  about  the  hut  the  night  before, 
that  he  could  not  be  fiur  off,  when  I 
caught  si^t  of  one  making  towards  me 
from  behmd  a  point  of  land,  where  it  is 
probable  he  had  been  waiting  for  my 
nearer  aoproadi.  I  was  at  this  moment 
full  two  nundred  yards  from  my  fellow 
lancer ;  I  therefore  ran  towards  him,  to 
hail  him,  and  have  his  assistance ;  the 
bear  gave  me  but  very  little  time  to  run, 
for  he  was  soon  dose  at  my  heels  ;  it 
was,  however,  fortunate  I  did  so,  as  it  in 
some  measure  brought  us  nearer  toge- 
ther, for  mutual  defenoe.  Turning  round 
upon  the  bear  as  he  was  rising  upon  his 
hmd  legs  to  seise  me,  I  made  a  thrust  as 
near  to  his  heart  as  I  could ;  at  this 
moment  his  head  lowered,  and  the  point 
of  the  spear  entered  his  eye  ;  the  mon- 
ster drew  back  for  a  moment's  pause, 
which  he  filled  up  with  a  hideous  growl. 
Still  anxious  for  the  assistance  of  my 
companion,  who  was  making  towards  me 
with  all  possible  haste,  I  again  started 
towards-  him ;  I  had  not,  however,  got 
many  yards  befose  Bruin  was  after  me  : 
again  I  had  to  turn  in  my  defence ;  the 
bear,  in  his  second  chaige,  caught  the 
point  directly  on  his  head,  and  by  the 
mipetuosity  of  his  attack,  overthrew  me, 
spear  and  all,  upon  the  ground,  where  I 
was  entirely  at  his  merey — such  as  a 
bear  ever  shows  when  he  has  theadvan- 
ti^e,  namdy,  to  squeen  his  adversary 
to  death. 

'<  It  was  now  that  I  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  running;  at  this  juncture,  when 
my  destruction  must  have  been  inevi- 
table^ the  spear  of  my  oompanion  was 
passed  through  the  bear;  it  dul  not, 
however,  kill  him,  for  he  turned  round 
upon  his  assailant  with  increased  ferocity, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  mas- 
tered him,  howerer  fatal  in  the  end  his 
own  wound  might  have  been.  It  was 
now  my  turn ;  I  was  unhurt,  and  soon 
again  upon  my  feet ;  the  bear  was,  ad- 
vantageously for  me^  just  rising  on  his 
hind  feet  to  attack  more  closely  my 
companion,  when  I  pass^  my  spear 
through  his  heart,  ana  he  fell  dead  be- 
fore us. 
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^' We  feasted  heartily  upon  his  carcase, 
and  found  the  flesh  very  good  ;  in  feet, 
we  enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
the  rein-deer.  From  the  nerves  of  this 
animal,  which  we  found  we  could  easily 
separate  into  fine  threads,  we  made  a 
string  for  our  bow,  and  were  again  en- 
abled to  take  the  field  against  the  rein- 
deer, of  which,  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  on  the  island,  we  killed  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  besides  a  vast  number  of  blue 
and  white  foxes. 

**  We  never,  after  this  affair  of  the  bear, 
voluntarily  ventured  against  that  formid- 
able animal ;  he  is  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  defends  himself  with 
extraordinary  obstinacy ;  we  killed,  in 
the  whole,  ten  bears,  but  the  nine  were 
in  self  defence.  Although  we  did  not 
find  all  the  bears  equally  courageous — 
for  some  of  them  would  make  off,  beiug 
alarmed  at  our  cries  while  we  were  pre- 
paring to  receive  them — ^yet  they  gave  us 
unceasing  and  unspeakable  inquietude. 
We  never  could  venture  to  leave  the  hut 
without  our  arms,  nor  could  we,  with 
any  safety,  go  a  distance  but  in  company, 
from  a  contiuual  fear  of  being  devoured 
by  these  animals. 

"  There  was  one  other  cause  of  almost 
continual  uneasiness  :  we  had  brought 
but  a  small  bit  of  touchwood,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  ship,  and  we  knew 
not  how  to  procure  a  light,  if  we  should 
suffer  the  one  we  had,  by  any  accident, 
to  go  out.  I  had  heard  of  the  Indian 
method  of  rubbing  a  soft  and  a  hard  piece 
of  wood  together,  and  of  their  making 
holes  in  a  board,  and  then  rapidly  turn- 
ing a  stick  cut  to  fit  the  holes  in  it,  till 
they  produced  fire ;  but  I  never  could 
accomplish  it,  which  I  attributed  to  not 
having  the  proper  sort  of  wood.  To  ob- 
viate, therefore,  such  a  calamity  as  that 
of  being  left  from  August  to  April,  a 
period  of  full  six  months,  in  total  dark- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  the 
warmth  from  a  fire,  we  constructed  a 
lamp  out  of  clay,  which  we  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  baked  it  by  the  fire, 
lining  the  inside  with  pieces  of  our  shirt, 
dipped  in  the  meal  we  had  brought  from 
the  ship,  and  of  which  we  never  ate ;  this 
we  did  to  prevent  the  oil  oozing  through, 
as  the  first  we  made  did  not  answer ; 
we  had  the  precaution  to  make  two 
lamps,  when  we  did  succeed,  in  case  of  an 
accident.  The  fiit  of  the  rein  deer  supplied 


us  with  a  good  substitute  for  oil,  and 
at  first  a  piece  of  twbted  rag  for  a  wick ; 
but  when  the  ship's  planks  came  on 
shore,  we  found  caulking  between  them, 
and  very  soon  burned  improved  wicks. 

^'  In  summer,  the  rocks  afforded  us 
abundance  of  water  from  numerous 
springs,  and  in  winter  our  little  kettle,  by 
the  fire,  melted  snow  or  ice,  and  also 
served  us  to  drink  out  of,  as  welLas  to 
fetch  it  in .  We  had  now  no  fear  of  want- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer — ^but  man 
is  never  satisfied  ;  we  had  hitherto  eaten 
our  food  raw,  and  drank  the  blood  of  the 
animals  when  killed,  but  we  now  thought 
of  cooking  our  food  :  all  our  attempts  to 
do  so  effectually,  however,  failed,  and 
when  it  was  partially  done,  as  we  had 
neither  salt  or  bread,  we  did  not  relish  it. 
At  one  time  we  thought  of  cooking  out- 
side the  hut,  but  the  want  of  wood,  and 
the  fear  of  the  white  bears,  induced  us  to 
abandon  this  project.  Alter  about  the 
third  summer,  beuig  still  discontented 
with  the  sameness  of  our  diet  (raw  veni- 
son and  water),  we  hit  upon  tlie  expe- 
dient of  hanging  a  stock  of  meat  up  to  the 
rafters  of  the  hut,  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  almost  always  full  of  smoke,  like  all 
the  Russian  cabins,  having  no  chimnies, 
only  a  window  for  the  smoke  to  escape 
from,  when  there  is  more  in  the  place 
than  the  inhabitants  fin^  agreeable.  We 
relished  this  as  peopledid  at  home  cured 
ham  or  tongue.  When  the  summer  came 
again  we  suspended  a  good  stock  of  flesh 
outside  the  top  of  the  hut,  fiur  away  firom 
the  reach  of  our  determined  foe,  the 
white  bear :  here  it  remained  the  whole 
8eason,';expo8ed  to  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
upon  wooden  pegs,  which  we  cut  for  the 
purpose :  it  dned,  we  found,  exceedingly 
welt,  and  served  us  in  lieu  of  bread,  re- 
lishing our  half-cooked  meat  the  same 
as  though  we  had  condiment.         * 

''  Our  clothes  we  made  out  of  the  skins 
of  the  animals  we  killed,  cutting  them  as 
we  desired,  when  spread  on  the  ground, 
with  the  knife ;  we  made  an  awl  out  of 
a  nail,  and  used  the  nerves  of  the  bear, 
finely  split,  for  thread :  we  had  a  sum- 
mer ana  a  winter  dress ;  m  the  former 
season  we  were  dad  in  light  undressed 
skins,  in  the  latter  we  were  dressed  like 
the  Samoiedes  and  Laplanders,  with  long 
pelisses  of  the  untanned  skins  of  the 
rein-deer  and  foxes.  The  white  bear, 
much  as  he  annoyed  us  and  kept  us  on 
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the  alert,  furnished  us  witlm  warm  bed 
in  the  winter.  Still,  as  we  were  sepa* 
rated  from  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  any 
other  human  beings,  melancholy  thoughts 
crept  in  amongst  us ;  I  had  a  fond  wife 
and  three  children  to  aggravate  my  dis- 
tress in  the  hours  of  reflection,  the  other 
three  men  were  single,  but  they  were  no 
less  miserable.  One,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  declining  in  health,  and  was 
every  day  letting  worse ;  his  complaint 
was  a  very  mveierate  attack  of  the  scurvy. 
The  loneliness  of  our  mode  of  life  engen- 
dered thoughts  which  vented  themselves 
in  words,  speculating  which  of  us  would 
be  the  longest  liver,  and  who  should  live 
to  see  the  others  covered  under  the  snow 
or  earth,  then  to  starve  for  want  of  atten- 
dance when  sickness  overtook  him,  and, 
at  last,  remain  uninterred,  or  become 
food  for  the  bears.  I  often  wonder 
how  we  could  live  in  such  a  condition 
and  state  of  hopelessness ;  but  I  am 
convinced  man  is  much  more  capable  of 
enduring  hardships,  than  the  world  will 
very  readily  believe ;  the  principal  thing 
to  guard  against  is,  never  to  despair.  A 
desponding  mind  cannot  overcome 
slignt  or  imaginary  troubles ;  how  then 
shall  it  meet  real  and  weighty  difficul- 
ties ?  I  often,  when  I  saw  my  com- 
panions drooping,  blew  up  the  dying 
sparks  of  hope,  by  affecting  to  believe  I 
descried  a  sail  at  sea ;  and  when  lying 
in  our  hut,  during  the  long  winters  of  six 
montlis,  I  frequently  spoke  of  vessels 
that  I  thoucht  might  by  chance  take  the 
course  we  had,  and  bring  us  a  deliver- 
ance. And  thus  we  lingered  on,  between 
hope  and  fear,  until  one  of  our  party 
dira. 

**  It  is  saidy  that  drinking  the  warm 
blood  of  the  rein-deer  is  a  remedy  and 
preventive  against  the  scurvy.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  in  this  particular  instance, 
that  three  of  our  party,  when  they  hunted 
down  the  reln-aeer,  or  the  fox,  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  drink  tte  warm 
blood  of  the  animal ;  but  the  Aan  who 
died  (Feodor  Weregin)  had  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  the  blood  from  his 
first  kmding,  and  he  was  very  indolent 
and  unwilling  to  use  much  exercise ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  other  shipmates  in  mis- 
fortune, became  the  most  swift  of  foot  of 
any  men  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  heard  of ; 
I  verily  believe  one  of  them  could  run 
down  the  fleetest  Russian  horse :  toge- 


ther, they  frequently  have,  by  making  the 
rein*deer  take  numerous  turns,  run  it 
down,  and  slaved  it  afterwards.  I  was 
the  oldest  of  the  party,  being  fifty- three 
when  I  left  the  island  :  though  I  took 
my  share  in  all  the  labours  and  exploits, 
and  in  excellent  health  the  whole  time,  I 
never  acquired  such  speed  as  my  com- 
panions. The  man  tnat  died  was  the 
youngest  of  us  all ;  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months  be  was  bedridden,  without  hav- 
ing strength  enough  to  raise  himself  up, 
or  power  of  moving  his  hand  to  his  moutn. 
We  fed  him  the  whole  of  this  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  new-bom  child  is 
fed,  from  a  wooden  spoon  we  made  for 
him  out  of  a  piece  of  ship- plank*  He 
died  at  the  end  of  our  sixth  year's  resi- 
dence on  the  island,  and  as  it  was  still 
winter^  we  buried  him  as  deep  under  the 
snow  as  we  could  without  spades,  to 
prevent  the  wild  animals  from  disturb- 
ing the  corpse.  # 
"  One  day,  about  four  months  after  the 
departure  of  our  mate  in  solitude,  we 
were  walking  by  the  sea  side,  and  as  it 
was  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  sun 
was  every  honr  expected  to  take  his  leave 
of  us  for  another  long  winter,  w^were 
not  in  very  high  spirits.  <  I  am  sorry,' 
said  one,  Uhat  Weregin  is  gone,  for 
though  he  did  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
while  he  was  sick,  he  found  us  employ- 
ment, and  that's  better  than  being  idle 
throughout  these  dismal  winters  ;  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  fall  sick  myself,  and 
get  rid  of  this  wearisome  life.  Ah,  boat- 
swain I  here's  another  summer  gone ;  this 
ship  of  yours  will  never  arrive.'  '  Won't 
it  by  G--d,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  involuntar 
riiy  leaped  for  joy,  *  run,  run  1  to  the  rock, 
hoist  up  a  skin,'  taking  off  my  own 
coat  of^skins  and  hanging  it  up  on  the 
point  of  my  spear.  It  needed  no  pei^ 
soasion  of  mine  to  spur  my  companions 
on  to  exertion ;  they  saw  the  vessel  neap- 
ing the  shore,  and  bounded  from  place  to 
place  to  erect  signals,  with  the  rapidity 
of  swallows  upon  the  wing.  As  the  ves- 
sel was  still  too  far  distant  for  us  to  ob* 
serve  whether  we  were  seen,  we  at  length, 
all  three,  forgetful  of  the  bears,  assembled 
on  the  highest  headland,  with  only  one 
spoar,  and  that  fixed  in  the  ground,  with 
a  skin  suspended  from  the  point.  Here 
we  held  out  our  arms,  hallooed,  and  made 
every  possible  demonstration  of  our  de- 
sire to  be  noticed.  Oh  I  how  much  I  then 
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loosed  for  a  charge  of  powder,  thai  wo 
mi^t  have  fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  of 
oor  distress. 

'^  At  length,  to  our  inezpressible  jov, 
wesaw  a  boat  lowered,  and  then  make nr 
the  shore.  It  appeared  the  shin's  crew 
had  seen  us  from  the  firO,  ana  taking 
us  for  natives,  would  ha?e  passed  on, 
but  thinking,  from  our  maimer,  we  wanted 
to  trade»  they  came  on  shore.  She  was 
a  Russian  whaler,  like  the  one  wo  had 
come  out  in.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
a«jUmishment  of  the  men  in  the  boat 
when  we  related  our  story.  The  captain, 
immediately  he  was  informed  of  our  situ- 
ation, came  to  Ttsit  our  hut,  and  the  va« 
rious  things  we  had  about  us,  all  made 
with  a  single  knife.  (I  sp«ik  of  house- 
hold utensils.)  Having  oonvinced  himself 
of  the  truth  of  our  story  and  fecorered 
himself  from  his  first  impulse  of  finding 
oountrymen  of  his  own  in  such  a  place, 
.preparation  #a8  made,  forUiwith,  for 
getting  our  things  on  board ;  we  shipped 
fift^  pods,  or  two  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  rein-deer  frit,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  rein-deer  skins,  seve- 
ral hundred^ox-skins,  and  the  ten  bear- 
skini^  with  the  whole  of  our  clothes  and 
tools,  to  keep  as  curiosities,  and  codiibit 
to  our  friends.  We  had  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  Archangel,  but  here  I  was 
destined  to  undergo  a  fresh  calamity. 

**  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
or  pnnuUse  that  has  aorvivM  the  fall  > 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unii^alrHl  ^aiyun, 
Or,  tastinr,  long  esjoy  ^ee." 

"  It  happened  that  my  wife,  who  bad 
long  since  given  me  up  for  dead,  it 
being  six  years  and  upwards  of  three 
months  since  we  parted,  frequently  came 
4k>wn  to  the  bridge,  to  look  at  the  vessels 
as  they  came  into  the  river  ;  perhaps  she 
had  still  a  latent  hope  that  she  might 
one  day  see  me.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she 
was  on  the  bridge  as  our  ship  passed, 
and  as  I  was  on  the  &wk,  anxiously 
looking  round  for  old  associations  of  the 
memory,  she  saw  me,  and  in  the  act  of 
aurprise,  stretching  out  her  arms,  she  Ihll 
over  the  pampet  into  the  water.  I  heard 
the  splash,  and  the  cry  of  'A  woman  t  a 
woman  fallen  from  the  bridge.'  Boats 
were  immediately  on  the  spot,  but  she 
did  not  again  rise.  As  our  ship's  boat 
was  astern,  I  jumped  in  with  three  others 
to  render  assisUnoe.  Still,  as  she  did 
not  riscy  a  proposal  was  made  to  com- 


mence a  dsig  for  her ;  aware  that  this 
would  occupy  some  time,  and  that,  if 
her  life  was  to  be  saved,  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost,  and  being  myself  a  good 
swimmer,  although  I  was  unconscious 
for  whom  I  was  exerting  myself,  I  took 
off  my  jacket,  and  dived  down  upon  the 
spot  pointed  ont  to  me  as  the  one  where 
sne  had  follen  into  the  water.  My  first 
attempt  was  sueoessfril ;  I  brougnt  her 
up.  But,  oh,  God!  who  shall  describe 
mj  fr«ling,  my  distress  and  anguish  of 
soul,  when  I  saw  my  wife  lying  in  the 
boa^  to  all  appearance,  dead  1  The  blood 
was  running  from  the  temple — ^for  it 
seems  her  httd  had  struck  the  bridge  in 
her  (all— 4md  she  was  altogether  lifeless. 
Hero  was  an  object  for  a  fond  husband, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  to  look  on ! 
Perhaps  ray  long  solitude  and  sufferings 
had  made  me  a  difierent  man,  and  feel 
unlike  others  ;  certain  it  is,  that  upon 
this  occasion,  never  did  man  feel  as  I 
did.  To  add  to  my  distress  and  anguish, 
I  was  soon  informed  by  a  spectator,  of 
her  having  actually  follen  from  the  bridge 
in  the  moment  of  ecstacy  and  transport 
at  seeing  me,  even  while  she  was  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  to  welcome  me  home. 
What  was  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions ; 
what  the  dread  of  the  white  bear ;  what 
the  horrors  of  starvation  I  I  would  oheer- 
friUy  have  returned  to  them  all,  for  the 
recovery  of  my  wife.  In  a  moment  of 
frenzy,  I  cursed  my  destinies,  and  was 
about  to  throw  myeelf  into  the  water 
firom  whence  I  had  brought  up  my  wife, 
when  the  recollection  oS  my  children 
flashed  aeroes  my  mind->-this  saved  me. 
We  reached  the  shore ;  my  wife  was  put 
to  bed,  and  the  doctor  attended ;  she  was 
bled,  and  hopes  held  out  that  die  might 
recover.  But  why  need  I  dwell  upon 
the  hackneyed  particulars  of  scenes 
which  can  only  be  iUt^^he  stale  of  my 
mind  in  a  new  world—- the  alternate 
h<^Me  and  fears — the  changes,  the  symp- 
toms of  her  case,  one  day  held  out  of  her 
recover^  and  the  next  of  her  dissolution. 
•—She  did  recover;  and  I,  who  had 
been  lost  to  the  world,  and  even  many 
times  given  myself  over  as  food  for  the 
white  bear,  was  again  in  posoession  of 
an  afiectionate  wife,  and  surrounded 
by  my  children,  who  would  never 
have  known  their  father,  if  that  wife 
had  not  survived  to  point  him  out  to 
them. 
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"  What^un  ineonsitient  being  is  man  I 
When  I  am  no  morC)  perhaps  this  narra- 
tive will  be  ft)i]^teny  or  read  without  in- 
terest. When  our  story  was  known,  and 
we  were  alive,  all  die  world  rushed  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  us^  and  hear  us  talk 
of  our  adventures.    Our  hammer,  our 
pikes,  our  spoon  and  wooden  forks,  the 
W  we  had  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece 
wood  to  contain  them  ;    together  with 
the  worn-out  knife>  were  all  articles  of 
purchase,  at  a  price  scarcely  credible  to 
a  sober  mind  ;  but  my  wife  would  not 
part  with  any.    We  were  carried  from 
place  to  place  as  nondescripts,  for  eihi-* 
bition  ;  tne  novelty,  however,  soon  wore 
off,  and   even  royalty,  which  at  first 
caressed,  neglectea  to  do  any  thing  for 
us.    We  still,  however,  had  our  h^lth 
and  strength,  and  as  a  few  pieces  of 
money  had  occasionally  been  put  into 
our  hands  while  vre  were  show  folks,  and 
as  our  previous  habits  had  taught  us 
temperance,  we  had   preserved  them. 
This  enabled  us  to  purchase  a  boat,  and 
as  we  were  very  unw]lling,after  the  scenes 
we  had  gone  through  together,  to  sepa- 
rate, we  ail  three  entered  into  partner* 
ship,  and  embaiked  in  the  fishing  trade ; 
in  which  avocation,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  sons,  this  narrative    leave   us. 
Adieu !  reader,  and  may  you  never  know 
the  loss  of  civilised  society,  and  the  com- 
forts it  brings,  as  vre  have,  during  our 
sojourn  upon  the  island  of  Spitsbergen.'* 

FEMALE  RESOLtmOM. 

A  Mr.  Read  went  with  a  party  to  the 
countty  of  Shoshones,  an  Indian  tribe 
in  North  America,  where  he  built  a 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  a 
part  of  the  country  well  stocked  with 
beaver.  With  Mr.  Read  was  Pierre 
Dorrien,  a  half-bred  hunter,  who  took 
with  him  his  vrife  and  two  children  ;*also 
two  other  hunters,  named  Pernor  and 
Le  Clerc. 

One  evening,  when  Dorrien's  wife  be> 
lieved  the  party  to  be  out  hunting,  Le 
Clerc  staggered  into  her  hut,  mortally 
wounded.  He  had  merely  strength  suf- 
ficient to  acquaint  her,  that  the  savages 
had  fallen  on  them  while  they  were  at 
their  traps,  and  had  killed  her  husband, 
Dorrien :  he  was  proceeding  to  give  her 
directions  how  she  might  effect  her  es- 
cape, but  ere  he  could  conclude,  death 
terminated  his  existence. 
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With  that  (»urage  and  self-possession, 
which,  in  times  of  need,  few  Indians  are 
without,  she  at  once  resolved  to  fly  from 
a  spot  so  dangerous  to  herself  and  chil- 
dren. With  great  exertion  and  mudi 
difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  catching  two 
horses.  On  one  she  placed  her  clothes, 
a  small  quantity  of  dried  salmon,  and 
sqpe  beaver  meat  which  remained  in  the 
hut.  She  mounted,  on  the  other  with 
her  two  children,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
only  three  veara  old,  and  the  other  did 
not  etceed  four  months.  Tlius  pre- 
vided>  she  commenced  her  journey  to- 
wards Mr. 'Read's  establishment,  being 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  days'  march 
from  where  she  started.  On  the  third 
day  she  observed  a  number  of  Indians  on 
honeback,  galloping  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection }  she  immediately  dismounted 
with  the  children,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  unnoticed.  That  night 
she  slept  without  fire  or  vrater.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  on  which 
she  expected  to  have  arrived  at  Mr. 
Read's  nouse,  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  on  which  it  had  stood ;  but  was 
horror-struck  at  beholding  there  only  a 
smoking  ruin,  with  firesh  marks  of  blood 
scattered  all  around. 

Her  fortitude,  however,  did  not  for- 
sake her,  and  she  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  the  party  vrere  still  living. 
Having  oonoealed  the  children  and  horses 
in  an  adjoining  cluster  of  trees,  she 
armed  herself  with  a  tomahawk  and  a 
large  knif^,  and  after  nights  she  crept 
towards  the  scene  of  carnage.  All  vras 
silent  and  lonely,  and  at  every  step,  fkesh 
traces  of  blood  met  her  view.  Anxious 
to  asoertaia  if  any  had  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, she  repeatedly  called  out  the  names 
of  the  party,  but  no  voice  responded. 
By  the  expiring  glare  of  the  smouldering 
timben,  she  observed  a  baud  of  prairie 
wolves,  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  ban- 

auet.  The  sound  of  her  voice  scared 
lem,  and  they  fled.  Fearful  that  they 
might  bend  tneir  way  to  the  spot  in 
which  she  had  deposited  her  precious 
charge,  she  hastened  thither,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  hef  children  from 
three  of  those  ferocious  animals,  which 
were  then  approaching  them. 

From  thence  she  proceeded,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  towards  a  range  of 
mountains,  not  far  from  the  Wallah 
river,  where  she  intended  to  remain  the 
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rest  of  tfie  winter,  it  being  then  January.  | 
This  place  she  reached  on  the  next  day, 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  from  the 
want  of  food.  Fortunately,  she  had  a 
buffalo  robe  and  two  or  three  deer-skins, 
with  which,  aided  by  some  pine  bark  and 
cedar  branches,  she  constructed  a  wig- 
wam, that  served  to  shelter  her  tolerably 
well  from  the  inclemency  of  theweathcf. 
The  spot  she  chose  was  a  rocky  recess, 
close  by  a  mountain  spring.  She  was 
obliged  to  kill  the  two  horses  for  food, 
th^  meat  of  which  she  smoke-dried,  and 
the  skins  served  as  additional  covering 
to  her  frail  habitation.  In  this  cheerless 
and  melancholy  solitude,  the  wretched 
widow  and  her  two  poor  orphans  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence  during  a  severe 
season. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March  she 
had  nearly  consumed  the  last  of  her 
horse-flesh ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  change  her  quar- 
ters. During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
she  saw  none  of  the  natives,  or  any  indi- 
cation of  human  habitations.  Having 
packed  up  as  much  covering  and  dried 
meat  ns  she  could  carry,  she  placed  it, 
with  her  younger  child,  on  her  back,  and 
taking  the  elder  by  the  hand,  she  bade 
adieu  to  her  wintry  encampment.  Afler 
crossing  the  ridge  of  mountains,  she  fell 
in  with  the  Wallah  Wallah  river,  along 
the  banks  of  which  she  continued  until 
she  arrived  at  its  junction  with  the  Co- 
lumbia. Her  reception  and  treatment 
by  the  tribe  at  that  place  was  of  the  most 
cordial  and  hospitable  description  :  she 
lived  thereabout  a  fortnight,  when  some 
canoes  passed,  and  took  her  up  to 
Oakinagan.  It  is  supposed  that  all 
Mr.  Read's  parties  were  that  day  cut 
off  while  out  a  hunting,  the  same  as 
the  one  to  which  Dorrien  belonged. 
Mr.  Read  was  rough,  warm-hearted, 
brave  old  Irishman,  who  had  pursued 
this  trade  for  twenty-five  years. 


AN    INDIAN    EXECUTION. 

The  Flat-head  tribe  of  Norlli  Ame- 
rican Indians,  liaving  made  a  prisoner 
of  one  of  the  Black-feet  tribe,  proceeded 
in  their  usual  way,  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death  on  him.  Tlie  man  was 
tied  to  a  tree  ;  after  which  they  heated 
an  old  barrel  of  a  gun  until  it  became 
red  hot,  with  which  they  burned  him  on 


the  legs,  thighs,  neck,  cheeks  and  belly. 
They  then  commenced  cutting  the  flesh 
from  about  the  nails,  which  they  pulled 
out,  and  next  separated  the  fingers  from 
the  hand,  joint  by  joint,  During  the 
performance  of  these  cruelties,  the 
wretched  captive  never  winced  ;  and  in- 
stead of  suing  for  mercy,  he  added  fresh 
stimulants  to  their  barbarous  ingenuity, 
by  tiie  most  irritating  reproaches,  part 
of  which  our  interpreter  translatea  as 
follows  :  <<  My  heart  is  strong.  You  do 
not  hurt  me.  You  can't  hurt  me.  You 
are  fools.  You  do  not  know  how  to 
torture.  Try  it  again.  I  do  not  feel  any 
pain  yet.  We  torture  your  relations  a 
great  deal  better,  because  we  make  them 
cry  out  loud,  like  little  children.  You 
are  not  brave  :  you  have  small  hearts, 
and  you  are  always  afraid  to  fight.'' 
Then  addressing  one  in  particular,  he 
said,  '<  It  was  by  my  arrow  you  lost 
your  eye.''  Upon  which  the  Fiat-head 
darted  upon  him,  and  with  a  knife,  in  a 
moment  st^ooped  out  one  of  his  eyes, 
at  the  same  time  cutting  the  bridge  of 
his  nose  nearly  in  two.  This  did  not 
stop  him  :  with  the  remaining  eye  he 
looked  sternly  at  another,  and  said,  *'  I 
killed  your  brother,  and  I  scalped  your 
old  fool  of  a  father."  The  warrior  to 
whom  this  was  addressed,  instantly 
sprung  at  him,  and  sepai'ated  the  scalp 
from  his  head.  He  was  then  about 
plunging  a  knife  in  his  heart,  when  he 
was  told  by  the  chief  to  desist.  Tlie  raw 
skull,  bloody  socket, and  mutilated  nose, 
now  presented  a  horrific  appearance, 
but  by  no  means  changed  his  tone  of 
defiance.  "  It  was  I,"  he  said  to  the 
chief,  '^  that  made  your  wife  a  prisoner 
last  fall ;  we  put  out  her  eyes  ;  we  tore 
out  her  tongue  ;  we  treated  her  like  a 
dog.  Forty  of  our  young  warriors — " 
The  chieflam  became  incensed  tlie  mo* 
ment  his  wife's  name  was  mentioned ;  he 
seized  his  gun,  and  before  the  last  sen- 
tence was  ended,  a  ball  passed  through 
the  sufferer's  heart. 

Hateful  Superstition,  fiend  of  darkness  t 
Wby  dost  tlioii  give  to  the  i^  minds  of  men 
So  loul  a  turn  I    O  Truth  divine,  arise, 
And  crush  the  spirit  of  these  savage  deeds  t 
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MR.  CAMPBELL'S  CAPTIVITY  IN  INDIA. 


u  ihrrBlened 
the  very  planks  uf  which  the  vessel  was 
oompoHu,  U)  pieces;  il  did  cairy  sway 
e*ei7  tail  we  pouetsed,  excepting  only 
the  fbresait ;  it  kbs  a  dreadful  spectacle, 
alike  distressing  to  human  feeling,  and 
mortirying  to  the  pride.  The  captain 
n*ed,  stamped,  and  tare  his  hair  in 
handfuli  from  his  head ;  the  crew  cast 
tbemselTes  upon  their  knees,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  prayed  with  all  tne  ex- 
travagance of  horror  painted  in  their 
ttcea.  Some  seized  iheir  images,  and 
flogged  them  with  all  ihelr  might,  calling 
upoii  them  to  allay  tlie  storm. 

The  walet  non  rushed  with  incredible 

Vol.  I. 


force  through  ihe  vessel,  and  brought 
oul,  floating  and  nearly  suffocated,  ano- 
ther English  pnssenger,  a  stout  young 
roan,  full  of  irje  spin',  lie  immcdi- 
Hlelv  joined  me  in  exhorting  Ihe  capltin 
to  do  hii  duty,  advising  him  to  throw 
over  the  guns  and  packages,  to  t^hlen 
the  vessel. 

With  much  difficulty  we  rallied  the 
men,  and  setthem  to  work  at  tire  pumps, 
while  J  look  my  station  m  the  wheel. 
We  contrived  to  keep  afloat  during  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  nights  ever  expe- 
rienced by  man.  The  following  morn- 
ing we  Here  scudding  towards  t)ie  shore, 
in  all  the  exulting  transports  of  people 
just  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

At  the  moment  I  discovered  the  shore, 
Mr.  Hall,  the  young  English  passenger, 
CommuniCBled  that  we  were  making  for 
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Hyder  All's  dominion  ;  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  Britain,  showed  no  mercy 
to  any  of  that  country  ;  the  next  instant 
left  us  no  time  to  debate  the  question,  a 
tremendous  sea  rolling  after  us,  broke 
over  our  stem,  tore  every  thing  before  it, 
stove  in  the  steerage,  carried  away  the 
rudder,  shivered  we  wheel  in  pieces, 
and  tore  up  the  very  ring-bolts  of  the 
deck,  conveying  the  men  forward  who 
stood  at  the  wheel,  and  from  thence  into 
the  sea.  I  bad,  fortunately,  at  the  time, 
hold  of  the  taffarel,  which  I  held  fiuit ; 
I  wwy  liimever,  soon  swept  off  my  feet, 
titkA  mislied  against  the  mainmast.  The 
j^  from  tibe  taffarel,  which  I  held  very 
t$iiaci<rasty>  seemed  as  if  it  wouM  have 
dislocated  my  arms  :  it,  without  doubt, 
Y^TBke  t^e  Imprtus  of  my  motion^  and 
sated  me  floili  Wing  dashed  to  pieces 
agi^st  the  madt. 

After  in  a  manner  recovering  myself, 
J  SAW  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  got  upon  the 
citpstan,  waving  his  hand  for  me  to  join 
liim ;  but  this  was  no  easy  task  ;  I, 
however,  did  accomplish  it,  from  whence 
I  survey^  the  vrreck^  and  saw  that  the 
viBiet  was  nearly  breast-high  on  the 
quarter-deck  (for  the  vessel  was  deep- 
waistedV  Tne  purser  was  standing 
where  the  water  was  most  shallow,  as  if 
watching  in  patient  expectation  for  death. 
I  called  to  him,  he  shook  his  head,  then 
seiased  a  chair  which  was  floating  about, 
seated  himself  upon  it,  and  called  out 
**  It  is  all  over  with  us  I  God  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  the  next  moment  he 
was  washed  into  the  sea,  widi  the  chair 
tinder  him. 

Towards  night,  after  ;nany  severe 
struggles  with  death,  I  determined  on 
committing  myself  to  the  waves,  with  a 
view  of  making  for  the  shore.  Watch- 
ing my  oppiortunity,  I  jumped  after  a  log 
of  wood  floating  near  the  vessel ;  I  had 
scarcely  touched  my  object  before  a 
great  sea  snatched  it  from  my  hold  :  still 
as  it  came  near  me,  I  ineffectually 
grasped  at  it,  till  at  length,  after  cutting 
my  nands  in  a  terrible  manner,  it  was 
completely  carried  away.  I  had  often 
heard  it  said  in  Scotland,  that  if  a  man 
vnll  throw  himself  back  flat  in  the  water, 
lie  quite  straight  and  stiff,  and  suffer 
himself  to  sink  till  the  water  gets  into  his 
ears,  he  will  continue  to  float ;  I  now 
tried  the  experiment*  and  found  it  an- 
swer. I  left  myself  at  the  disposal  of  Pro- 


vidence, and  was  soon  carried  by  the 
waves  to  terra  Jirma, 

For  a  long  time  I  continued  in  a 
swoon  ;  but,  when  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  naked,  and  surrounded  by  armed 
sepoys  and  pikemen,  who  were  collect- 
ing what  effects  could  be  saved  from  the 
vrreck. 

Nine  of  us,  all  Lascars  except  myself, 
were  conveyed  to  a  village  at  a  few  miles 
distance  on  the  sea  shore,  where  we  were 
for  the  night  put  into  a  square  plaee^ 
walled  round,  open  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  above  and  below,  being 
filled  with  logs  of  wood  ;  it  continued 
to  blow  most  violently,  and  the  rain  felt 
in  torrents,  while  not  one  smooth  plank 
could  be  found  on  which  to  stretch  our 
fatigued  and  wasted  bodies.  Thus, 
naked,  sick,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
fasting,  drenched  vrith  wet,  and  unable 
to  lie  dovrn,  our  misery  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  increase.  But, 
alast  where  are  the  bounds  which  we 
can  set  to  human  woe?  Thirst,  that 
most  dreadful  of  pains,  occasioned  by 
the  drenching  witn  salt  vrater,  seized 
us  :  we  begj^,  we  entreated,  we  cla- 
moured for  vraier ;  but  the  inhuman 
wretches,  deaf  to  the  groans  and  screams 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  (for  some  grew 
delirious  with  the  agony  of  thirst)  refused 
them  even  the  cheap  and  miserable  in- 
dulgence of  a  drop  of  water. 

Ibe  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  is  vronderfully  surprising;  not^ 
withstanding  the  salt  water  I  had  swal- 
lowed and  thrown  up  again,  when  I 
found  I  could  not  obtain  any  relief,  I 
sat  down  to  compose  my  mind,  and 
contemplate  other  evils  ;  and  in  this 
way  succeeded  in  passing  the  night, 
vrithout  that  horrible  agony  experienced 
by  the  others.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  little  cold  rice  was  brought 
us,  and  water  was  dug  out  of  a  hole 
near  the  spot  for  us.  I  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  ruins  of  a  toddy-hut,  se-  I 
parated  from  the  rest,  and  a  guard  set 
over  me.  Here  T  had  full  room  for  re- 
flection, and  could  *'  meditate  e*en  to 
madness.*' 

In  this  state,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, and  to  my  no  less  joy,  the  amiable 
companion  of  my  shipwreck,  Mr.  liall, 
appeared  before  me.  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  think  his  appearance  reality,  as 
I  had  thought  his  escape  impracticable. 
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He  shook  me  by  tlie  hand,  and,  sUting 
^lown,  told  me  Ihat  be  had  given  me  up 
as  lost,  and  remained  with  the  vessel  till 
the  tide  left  her  almost  diy  ;  that  imme- 
diately on  getting  ashore,  he  was  made 
prisoner ;  he  made  enquiries,  and  finding 
J  was  alive,  he  entreated  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  me,  and  was  so  far  indulged. 
lie  added,  that  out  of  eleven  Europeans 
and  fifty-six  Lasoars,  who  wete  on 
board,  only  he  and  I  of  the  fomier,  and 
fourteen  of  the  latter,  were  saved. 

One  ofour  greatest  miseries  was  na- 
kedness ;  this  a  Lascar  had  noticed  when 
I  first  was  made  prisoner,  and  kindly 
tore  off  a  part  of  his  own  piece  of  dodi, 
to  enable  me  to  cover,  at  least,  some  parts 
of  mv  body.  Perceiving  that  Mr.  HaH 
stood  in  need  of  the  same  relief,  I  took 
my  piece  of  cloth  off,  tore  it  in  two,  and 
gave  him  half  of  it.  Our  misery  may 
be  conceived,  when,  if  other  circum- 
stances were  not  wanting,  a  piece  of 
linen  rag,  not  vrorth  sixpence,  was  a 
very  material  accommodalioii  to  us  both. 

The  unmerciful  disposition  of  Hyder, 
and  ell  those  in  autnority  under  him, 
and  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Eastern  chiefs, 
and  particularly  towards  a  British  pri- 
soner, gave  us  good  reason  to  fear  the 
verv  worst.  Melancholy  pr^ed  deeply 
and  openly  upon  Mr.  IiaH;  I,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  stem  the  headlong 
torrent  of  our  iaie,.  by  coneealing  my 
feelings,  and  trying  to  ^ve  him  oooiage. 
But  it  was  of  little  avail,  he  was  not  the 
prey  of  weakness  of  mind,  but  rather  of 
extreme  sensibility.  All  the  .horrors  of 
shivering  nakedness,  tiioogb,  to  a  ndod 
delicate  like  his,  and  a  person  reared  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  sufficiently  goading, 
appealed  as  nothing  when  compaicd 
with  one  loss  he  had  sustained.  In  the 
dreadful  suspense  between  life  and  death, 
on  the  wreck,  he  had  secured  a  minia^ 
ture  portrait  of  a  young  lady ;  it  hung 
Touna  his  neck  when  he  landed,  but  the 
villains  seised  it  the  moment  they  saw 
him  :  this  was  a  copious  source  of  an- 
guish to  his  heart ;  it  was  an  incessant 
corrosive  to  his  mind— -the  hourly  theme 
of  the  most  pathetic  and  afflicting  ex- 
clamations. 

For  some  days  we  lay  in  this  place, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  without  even  the 
slender  comfort  of  a  little  straw  to  cover 
the  ground  beneath  us — ourfood,  boiled 
rice,  served  veiy  sparingly,  twice  a-day 


by  an  old  woman,  who  just  threw  a 
Iwndful  or  more  of  it  to  each,  upon  a  very 
dirty  board,  which  we  devoured  with  the 
spoons  nature  had  given  us. 

At  length  we  were  ordered  into  the 
interior,  that  we  might  render  an  acooudi 
of  ourselwes  to  the  authorities.  It  was 
advanced  in  the  morning  when  we  moved 
along  with  the  Lascars  ;  we  received  no 
sustenance  at  starting,  and  were  marched 
in  that  wasting  dimate  eight  hours, 
without  breaking  our  fiist;  during  whidi 
time  we  were  exposed,  alternately,  lo 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  which  raised  painfid 
blisters  on  our  skin.  We  had  often  la 
stand  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  lie 
down,  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue  and 
weakness,  on  the  bare  ground  ;  then 
wait  an  hour  or  more,  at  the  door  oC 
some  insolent  unfeeling  monster,  until 
he  finished  his  dinner,  or  took  his  after- 
noon's nop  ;  and  when  this  was  over, 
drove  forward  with  wanton  barbarity  by 
the  people  who  attended  us.  For  three 
days  we  continued  to  march  up  tha 
country  by  a  long  and  cireuitons  route, 
in  which  we  underwent  ev^y  hardship 
cruehy  could  inflict,. or  human  fortitude 
endure  :  we  slept  on  the  bare  earth  ;  we 
were  now  chilled  wiA  tlie  damps  of  the 
night,  and  then  scorched  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  day ;  always  a  very  scanty 
pittance  of  boiled  rice,  and  often  witlin* 
out  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  and  con* 
stantly  goaded  by  the  guards,  who  6*0- 
^enUy  pricked  us  with  their  bayonets, 
either  to  evince  their  power  over  us,  or 
to  entertain  tiie  spectators,  or  mortify  our 
fieeltngs  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  Uie  morn- 
ing vrhen  we  anived  at  Biddanore.  Tha 
day  was  ^extremely  hot,  and  we  were 
kept  out  in  the  broiling  sun  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  without  a  mouthful  of 
victuals,  before  we  were  admitted  to  tha 
governor  of  the  place.  A  vast  concourse 
of  people  colleoiad  firom  curiosity  around 
us  ;  I  observed  some  in  the  crowd  exhi- 
biting strong  marks  of  concern  and  won- 
der ;  looking  at  them  with  attention,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  syxnptomsof  hu- 
manity in  a  Mysrian  Indian,  when  I  re- 
cognised them  as  formerly  privates  in 
my  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  were  then 
prisoners  at  lai^  with  Uyder.  I  re- 
turned their  look  with  a  nod,  but  the  tf< 
ranny  of  their  masters  kept  them  siknt. 
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Mr.  Hall  and  myself  appeared  as 
two  spectres  hanging  over  the  grave ; 
and  in  truth,  seeing  the  rapid  progress 
he  was  making  U>  his  dissolution,  I  was 
affected  to  a  degree,  that,  while  it  really 
exasperated  mv  own  worn-down  state, 
deprived  me  of  all  attention  to  the  rapid 
decline  of  my  own  body. 

At  length  we  were  introduced  to  the 
Jemadar^  who  was  no  other  man  than 
the  famous  Hyat  Sahib,  that  made  some 
noise  in  the  history  of  those  times.  Being 
desired  to  prostrate  ourselves,  the  Las- 
cars threw  themselves  on  the  ground ;  I 
contented  myself  wiih  making  a  salam, 
in  which  poor  Mr.  Hall  joined. 

I  now  underwent  a  rigid  examination. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  What  is  your  profes- 
sion? What  was  the  cause  of  your 
cominflf  here,  and  the  manner  of  your 
approaching  the  coant/y  of  Hyder  Ali  ?" 
These  were  questions  asked  and  an- 
swered rapidly.  He  then  asked  what 
news  from  Europe  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  our  army  ?  The  number  of  re- 
cruits dispatched  in  the  ships  of  the  sea- 
son ?  and  examined  me  closely  on  the 
resources  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  then  spoke  of  his  puissant  lord  and 
master  (Hyder  Ali),  whose  power  could 
never,  he  said,  be  overturned  by  the 
English ;  nothing,  he  said,  could  resist 
his  progress,  which  he  compared  to  that 
of  the  sea,  to  a  tempest,  to  a  torrent,  to  a 
lion's  pace  and  furv. 

Having  received  my  answers,  he  or- 
dered me  to  come  near  him.  I  was  then 
furnished  with  a  mat,  and  a  pillow  to 
lean  upon.  He  then  used  the  most  gen- 
tle accents  and  encoura2;inff  language, 
to  induce  me  to  tell  him  we  truth  in 
every  thing  we  spoke  of,  adding,  that  it 
was  fortunate  I  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

It  was  now  evident  that  he  had  learned 
I  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Campbell,  and, 
as  rank  and  office  are  always  respected 
in  the  East,  he  paid  me  more  attention 
than  he  would  nave  done  had  I  been 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  or  a  tradesman. 
After  the  ceremony  of  beetle-nut,  rose 
water,  and  other  compliments,  I  was 
dismissed.  We  were  now  led  to  the 
inner  fort  or  citadel,  and  I  was  inform- 
ed, by  the  officious  zeal  of  those  about 
us,  that  I  should  soon  be  honoured 
with  a  respectable  command  in  Hyder's 
service. 

If  I  had  been  miserable  before,  tins 


intimation  destroyed  every  hope  of  peace. 
.  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  endure 
even  death,  aye,  a  thousand  deaths,  be- 
fore I  would  serve  a  tyrant,  against  my 
country  and  friends. 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  delude  my- 
self; I  knew  the  full  misery,  and  the  n»- 
ture  of  my  position  :  if  such  an  ofier 
should  be  made,  and  I  refused  it,  my 
life,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  per- 
haps slavery,  I  was  aware,  must  be  the 
consequence. 

At  night  a  supper  of  six  dishes  was 
served  up,  although  we  had  very  little 
improvement  in  our  lodgings  ;  we  were 
with  other  prisoners,  the  place  where  we 
slept  beingexactly  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  bodies.  In  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, I  was  again  sent  for  by  Hyat 
Sahib,  who  gave  me  some  tea,  and  also 
furnished  me  with  some  shirts,  an  old 
coat,  and  two  pair  of  breeches,  which 
had  been  stripped  from  the  dead  bodies 
that  were  thrown  ashore  from  the  wreck. 
He  then  told  me  that  in  a  day  or  two  a 
very  flattering  proposal  would  be  made 
me.  On  the  evenmg  of  this  dsy,  I  was 
sent  for  to  attend  at  the  house  of  a  man 
high  in  office;  being  introduced,  this 
person  commenced  by  extolling,  in  the 
most  hyperbolical  manner,  the  excellent 
virtues  of  Hyat  Sahib,  finishing,  after  an 
hour's  harangue,  by  saying,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  £e  command  of  five  thou- 
sand men. 

As  I  considered  the  offer  a  great  in- 
sult, I  paused  only  to  suppress  rov  feel- 
ings, then  told  him  my  firm  and  fixed 
resolution  never  to  accept  of  such  a  pro- 

rssal.  When  I  related  the  conversation 
had  had,  to  my  compantoo,  be  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  a 
most  dreadful  and  cruel  persecution. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  the 
human  mind  has  an  innate  abhorrence 
to  compulsion  ;  persecution,  therefore, 
never  fails  to  give,  new  strength  and 
elasticity  to  the  soul,  and  at  last,  when 
strained  to  its  utmost  extent,  makes  man 
surmount  difficulties  which,  at  first, 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
manity. 

Our  situation  in  the  place  was  oppo- 
site the  court,  where  the  most  shoc»mg 
cruelties  were  hourly  practised,  for  the 

{)urpose  of  extorting  money.    One  fel- 
ow  captive  had  been  the  governor  of 
a  province  which  Hyder  Ali  had  con-* 
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queied :  unfortanately  for  htm,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  amassed  and  secreted 
great  treasures ;  in  cousequence  of  which, 
Siey,  every  now  and  then,  subjected  him 
to  the  iieiy  ordeal  of  the  most  shocking 
tortures.  The  sight  of  these  frequent 
exhibitions,  upon  a  mind  so  amiable  as 
Mr.  Hail's,  made  him  forget  his  own 
situation  in  the  anguish  and  sympathy 
he  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
his  health  again  began  to  rally. 

After  having  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  enter  the  services  of  Hyder  Ali,  by 
fiilr  persuasives,  I  was  menaced  They 
b^gan,  first,  to  withhold  my  daily  pit- 
tance, of  the  value  of  about  four-pence 
a-day,  for  my  support.  They,  however, 
very  soon  began  to  use  coercion,  by 
tying  a  rope  round  my  neck,  and  hoist- 
ing me  up  to  a  tree. 

During  our  imprisonment  and  suffer- 
ing, we  heard  a  tnousand  contradictory 
reports  of  victories  gained  over  the  Eng- 
lisn,  and  again  of  some  successes  on 
their  part ;  but  they  had  now  ceased  to 
press  me  into  their  service.  We  were 
not  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink  or  paper ; 
and  very  seldom  could  afford  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  shaving,  or  clean  linen. 

More  recently,  we  had  been  removed 
to  a  little  mud-hut,  which  had  been 
built  on  purpose  for  us,  where  our  situa- 
tion was  worse,  as  respects  comfort,  than 
before ;  our  guards  were  changed  every 
week,  but  I  generalljr  conversed  with 
them  as  freely  as  possible,  until  the  pro- 
ject of  escape,  or  effecting  a  revolt,  in- 
truded upon  my  thoughts.  I  recollected 
that  difficulties  more  stupendous  had 
been  overcome  by  Englishmen,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  prison  in  the  world  out 
of  which  a  British  subject  had  not  made 
his  escape. 

Fraught  with  these  conceptions,  I  at- 
tempted U>  sound  the  officers  of  the 
Arcot  Sepoys,  well  knowing  that  the 
tyranny  of  Hyder  induced  every  one  to 
pray  for  his  overthrow.  One  day,  un- 
expectedly, Mr.  Hall  and  myself  were 
loaded  with  irons,  and  fiistened  together, 
leg  by  leg,  by  one  bolt ;  the  officer  who 
saw  this  executed,  manifested  great  con- 
cern for  our  condition,  and  even  shed 
tears  as  he  looked  on. 

Mr.  Hall  had  for  some  time  been 
afflicted  with  a  return  of  his  dreadful 
disorder,  the  dysentery ;  now  the  disease 
fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  fury ;  a 


very  scanty  supply  of  boiled  rice,  with  a 
more  scanty  morsel  of  stinking  fish,  or 
putrid  flesh,  was  a  very  inadequate  sup- 
port for  me,  who  was  in  health,  though 
much  emaciated.  Mr.  Hall,  I  now  saw, 
roust  fall  under  the  treatment  As 
nearly  as  I  can  g^ess,  it  was  five  months 
after  this,  before  I  obtained  my  liberty, 
from  the  hour  we  were  put  into  irons ; 
accordine  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  we 
were  prohibited  from  shaving,  aud  to  re- 
fine our  tortures,  we  were  not  allowed 
uninterrupted  sleep ;  every  half  hour  we 
were  disturbed  by  a  kind  of  rattle,  and 
a  fellow  striking  every  part  of  our  irons 
with  a  hammer,  to  see  if  they  were  cut 
in  any  part.  Under  such  complicated 
miseries,  I  hourly  expected  to  see  my 
amiable  companion  in  calamitv  sink. 

I  could  not  induce  the  barbarians  to 
abate  one  jot  of  his  sufferings ;  he  was 
doomed  to  expire  under  every  attendant 
horror  that  mere  sublunary  circumstan- 
ces could  create. 

JVith  unfeigned  resignation  be  met 
^e  hour  of  dissolution.  **  Ah  !"  Camp- 
bell, exclaimed  he,  in  the  moment  of 
death,  '*  to  what  a  s*eries  of  miseries  am 
I  now  leaving  you !  Death  in  such  in- 
stances is  a  blessing.  1  view  mine  as 
such."  He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
lamp,  then  faintly  on  roe — made  a  cou- 
vulsive  effort  to  squeeze  my  hipind — cried 
out,  **  Campbell  1  oh,  Campbell !  the 
lamp  is  going  out,"  and  expired  with- 
out a  groan. 

I  was  now  linked  to  a  dead  friend ; 
my  misery  was  increased ;  he  was  in  a 
state  of  bliss. 

"  After  life*!  fitftsl  fever,  he  aleept  well  $ 

nor  Bteel  nor  pobon. 

Malice  domeedc,  foreign  Itrf^auMdag 
Can  touch  him  Anther." 

In  the  morning  a  report  was  made  to 
the  commandant  of  the  death ;  in  about 
an  hour  after  he  passed  me  by,  but  pur- 
posely kept  his  face  turned  anotlier 
way. 

I  patiently  waited  for  the  removal  of 
tlie  dead  body  till  the  evening,  when  I 
desired  the  Sepoys  to  apply  for  its  being 
removed.  They  returned  and  said  they 
could  obtain  no  answer ;  the  command'* 
ant  was  sitting  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
they  told  me.  I  then  called  out  with  all 
my  might,  in  the  hope  of  making  him 
hear.  Nothing  could  equal  my  rage  and 
consternation ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  pain- 
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ftil  idea  of  being  shackled  to  the  dead 
body  of  a  friend  I  loved,  another  circum- 
stance contributed  to  make  it  a  serious 
subject  of  horror.  In  those  climates  the 
weather  is  so  intensely  hot,  that  putie- 
faction  almost  instantly  succeeds  death  ; 
meat  that  is  killed  in  the  morning,  and 
kept  in  the  shade,  will  be  uoBt  for  dress- 
ing before  night.  In  a  subject,  then,  on 
which  putremction  had  made  advances 
even  before  death,  and  which  remained 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  progress 
was  much  more  rapid.  So  for,  however, 
from  compassionating  my  situation,  or 
indulging  me  by  the  removal  of  the  body, 
their  bu-barity  su^ested  that  it  might 
be  made  an  instrument  of  punishment ; 
and  then  pertinaciously  maintained  the 
most  mortifying  silence  and  disregard  to 
my  complaints.  For  several  days  and 
nights  it  remained  attached  to  me  by  the 
irons.  I  grew  distracted — wished  for 
the  means  of  ending  my  miseries  by 
death ;  I  could  not  move  without  wit- 
nessing some  new  stage  of  putresence  it 
auain^,  or  breathe  without  inhaling  the 
putrid  effluvia  that  arose  from  it, — ^while 
myriads  of  flies  an'd  loathsome  insects 
rested  on  it,  the  former  of  which  visited 
me,  crawling  over  my  iace  and  hands, 
and  alighting  in  hundreds  upon  my  food. 
I  never  look  back  at  this  crisis  without 
confusion,  horror,  consternation,  and 
even  astonishment ;  and  were  it  not  con- 
nected with  a  chain  of  events,  well 
known  by  respectable  people,  its  reality 
might  be  denoted.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
I  should  not  only  be  aftaid  to  tell,  but 
absolutely  doubt  myself,  whether  the 
whole  was  not  an  illusion  or  a  dream, 
rather  than  credit  the  possibility  of  my 
enduring  such  unheard-of  hmidships, 
without  loss  of  life  or  deprivation  of 
senses. 

At  length,  when  the  body  had  reached 
that  shocking  loathsome  state  of  putrefoc- 
tion  which  threatened  that  further  delay 
would  render  removal  abominable,  if  not 
impossible,  the  monsters  agreed  to  take 
it  away  from  me,  and  I  was  so  far  re- 
lieved ;  but  the  mortification  and  injury 
I  underwent  from  it,  joined  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  preceding  week,  made  a  visi- 
ble inroad  on  my  health.  I  totally  lost 
my  spirits ;  my  appetite  entirely  forsook 
me  ;  my  long  cherished  hopes  fled  ; 
and  I  looked  forwaxd  to  death  as  desirar 
fale. 


One  day,  my  opposite  fellow-prisoner 
(the  native  governor)  gave  me  a  look  of 
significance,  when  I  observed  a  great 
bustle  in  the  place,  and  one  of  the  Se- 
poys informed  me  they  had  orders  for 
immediate  service,  tn  a  day  or  two  the 
bustle  appeared  to  look  something  OSee 
consternation  in  all  parts  of  the  citadel. 
I  had  now  a  gleam  of  hope,  which  again 
brought  my  spirits  to  my  aid  ;  presentlv, 
as  all  the  troops  were  ordered  to  maroh, 
the  commandant,  and  a  man  with  a 
hammer,  &c.,came  to  take  off  my  irons, 
and  those  of  my  neighbour,  the  native. 

We  went  away  under  a  guard :  we 
looked  at  each  other  complacently, 
nodded  and  smiled,  as  if  to  say,  we 
shall  see  each  other  in  happier  times 
not  far  distant.  But,  alas!  now  vain  are 
our  hopes ;  this  unluippy  man,  without 
committing  any  oflence,  in  conformity  to 
the  damnable  poli^  of  those  countries, 
was  taken  forth,  and  his  throat  cut  I 
This  Ae  Jemadar  himself  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  me;  and  tlien,  more 
abominable,  if  possible,  undertook  to 
justify  the  deed. 

The  reader  will  imagine,  that  some 
reverses  in  the  war  with  the  British 
troops,  which  was  in  active  operation  at 
that  time,  occasioned  our  movement.  As 
I  walked  out  of  the  citadel  with  two  or 
three  men,  no  person  can  describe  my 
sensations ;  the  open  air,  the  vast  e&* 
pause  of  the  firmament  above,  and  the 
profusion  of  beauties  with  which  nature 
embellished  the  earth  beneath,  were  too 
blissful,  too  sublime,  for  description.  I 
felt  that  man  is,  in  his  nature,  even  witfa« 
out  the  interventiou  of  his  reason,  a 
being  of  devotion. 

I  was,  however,  soon  forcibly  dam- 
med into  a  dooly,  and  was  told  that 
I  was  going  before  Hyat  Sahib,  who  was 
only  ten  miles  distant. 

Oa  our  way  I  inhaled  the  fresh  air 
with  greedines,  and,  as  I  snufied  it  in, 
said  to  myself,  **  Well,  well,  at  the 
worst,  this  will  enliven  my  spirits,  and 
lay  up  a  new  stock  of  vigour,  come  what 
may." 

'When  we  had  got  about  one  mile 
from  the  fort,  we  met  four  persons  oa 
horseback  ;  one  of  them  I  recognised  as 
a  man  of  consequence,  whom  I  had  for- 
merly known  ;  ne  nodded  graciously  to 
me,  and  leaping  from  his  horse,  desired 
I  the  guards  to  immediately  leave  me. 
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They  made  some  hesitation,  but  shaking 
his  sword  at  them,  which  was  smeared 
with  blood,  and  repeating  his  order,  they 
all  ran  away. 

He  immediately  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Nabob,  whose  family 
bad  received  great  favours  from  my 
father  (the  colonel);  that  he  had  all 
along  known  who  I  was,  but  could  not 
relieve  me  :  he  added  that  he  had  just 
come  from  the  posts  of  the  English  army, 
that  they  had  neaten  the  Circar  troops, 
and  carried  all  the  strong  works  which 
were  deemed  impregnable.  Here  he 
stopped,  and  seemed  much  agitated  ; 
but,  recovering  himself,  said,  in  a  solemn 
and  alarming  manner,  *'  This  day  I 
heard  Hyal  Sahib  give  orders  to  bring 
you  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
satiate  his  revenoe  by  your  death !  How 
happy  am  I  in  having  the  opportunity 
to  rescue  you  1  I  will  carry  you  back 
with  me,  therefore,  to  Biddanore,  and 
place  you  in  a  state  of  security  with  my 
family.  At  this  juncture  we  were  star- 
tled with  the  souna  of  music,  and  directly 
afterwards  saw  the  Jemadar's  troops  ad- 
vancing towards  us.  My  protector  was 
confounded  and  alarmed ;  he  pointed  to 
a  padi  through  a  wood,  saying,  that  way 
I  should  fall  in  with  the  British  troops, 
and  then  rode  away. 

I  was  now  feirly  extricated  ;  I  how- 
ever, after  much  deliberation,  took  the 
resolution  of  returning  to  the  fort,  and 
offering  my  advice  to  the  Jemadar,  and, 
since  affairs  had  taken  such  a  turn,  be 
the  means  of  inducing  him  to  give  up 
the  fort  without  bloodshed,  and  also  be- 
come the  negociator  for  these  terms. 
These  services  he  accepted,  and  I  set  off 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with  an  interpre- 
ter, to  the  British  army.  When  I  ar- 
rived, General  Mathews  was  fast  asleep 
upon  the  bare  ground ;  his  attendant, 
who  knew  me,  was  frightened  at  my  ap- 

ruance.  It  was  full  five  months  since 
had  been  shaved,  or  a  comb  been 
through  my  hair.  I  had  no  hat,  no 
stockings ;  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  ragged 
breeches,  a  shirt  resembling  rather  a  net 
than  a  web  of  cloth,  and  a  waistcoat 
made  for  a  man  twice  my  size.  When 
the  general  saw  me,  he  expressed  great 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  our  meet- 
ing ;  for,  though  he  knew  of  my  cap- 
tivity, he  did  not  expect  my  company 
so  soon. 


THE   CROSS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance 
which  more  forcibly  reminds  a  European 
traveller,  when  in  the  southern  hemis- 

Ehere,  that  he  is  at  an  immense  distance 
om  his  native  country,  than  the  extra- 
ordinary alteration  which  he  finds  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  as  surveyed 
upon  a  starlight  night.  Above  him  are 
constellations  of  unparalleled  boiuty  and 
brilliancy ;  but  they  are  not  those  which 
he  has  be^  accustomed  to  contemplate. 
He  can  no  longer  observe  the  bright  and 
glittering  groups,  which  every  country 
of  the  north  designates  by  some  familiar 
name,  the  stars  which  may  be  termed 
their  own  ;  they  have  all  passed  away, 
and  in  their  stead  are  others  perhaps 
more  bright  and  more  brilliant,  out  not 
those  wim  which  the  eye  of  a  European 
has  been  familiar,  and  therefore  not  so 
welcome  to  his  sight.  I  remember,  during 
the  course  of  my  voyage,  when  I  first 
crossed  the  Equator,  I  used  nightly  to 
watch  the  stars,  which,  from  my  own 
home,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  survey ; 
I  considered  them'  as  friends — I  had 
learnt  to  designate  tliem  in  my  child- 
hood, and  those  friends  I  had  left  behind 
could  even  then  observe  them  as  well  as 
myself.  I  looked  upon  them  as  links 
which  in  a  manner  connectted  me  with 
home.  They  gradually  sank  near  to  the 
horizon — night  by  night  I  saw  them  lesH 
and  less,  until  at  length  I  looked  for  them 
in  vain.  They  had  disappeared,  and 
then  not  only  the  air,  but  even  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  convinced  me,  that  an 
immense  distance  separated  me  from  the 
country  of  my  birtn.  The  southern 
celestial  hemisphere  is  extremely  dis- 
similar to  the  nortliem,  not  only  in  the 
grouping  of  the  stars,  but  in  its  whole 
character.  With  us  there  is  scarcely  a 
portion  of  the  firmament '  that  is  not 
studded  thickly  with  stars ;  but  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  there  are  large 
tracks  or  spaces  of  extreme  blackness,  in 
which  no  star  appears.  These  black, 
unlighted  spaces,  give  a  very  peculiar 
and  novel  appearance  to  the  oriiliant 
constellations,  whose  effect  is  aided  by 
the  darkness.  Amongst  the  southern 
constellations  no  one  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  called  the  Cross  of  the  South, 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  St.  Pierre's 
Paul  and  Virginia.  When  I  first  saw 
it,  we  were  in  about  latitude  thirteen  ;  Uie 
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weather  had  been  cloudy  for  several 
nights,  but  just  before  sunset,  the  sky 
brightened,  and  the  full  beauty  of  the 
firmament  was  ri>ible  all  night.  When 
tlie  Cross  is  first  seen,  it  is  strongly  in- 
verted, but  it  gradually  rises  in  the  firma- 
ment, until  it  becomes  quite  erect.  Two 
stars  of  extreme  brilliancy  form  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  Cross,  and  these  hav- 
ing the  same  right  ascension,  the  Cross 
is  vertical  when  it  passes  the  meridian  ; 
so  that  the  time  of  night  may  always  be 
told  by  noticing  whether  it  inclines  or 
not.  The  natives  of  the  south  frequently 
refer  to  it  for  this  purpose,  and  amongst 
the  Catholics,  its  holy  form  renders  it  an 
object  of  peculiar  veneration.  Most  of 
our  crew  had  seen  it  in  former  voyages ; 
and  it  was  a  curious,  and  by  no  means 
unpleasant  sight,  to  witness  the  joy  with 
which  they  l^led  its  re-appearance,  as 
if  it  were  indeed  an  old  friend.  One 
man  who  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  his  knees,  and  mut- 
tered an  ejaculation,  at  tlie  same  time 
devoutly  crossing  himself;  and  several 
others  imitated  his  example,  not  indeed 
from  religion,  but  rather,  it  appeared  to 
me,  as  if  their  stubborn  hearts  were  over- 
come by  the  solemn  stillness  and  beauty 
of  the  scene  around  them,  and  the  pure 
feeling  which  such  sights  and  suen  a 
recognition  were  calculated  to  inspire. 


LANDINO  IN  INDIA. 

NoTiifNC  can  be  more  ludicrous  than 
a  young  Englishman's  first  landing  in 
Calcutta.  The  shore  is  thronged  with 
the  swarthy  natives,  eagerly  awaiting  liis 
arrival.  Innumerable  palanquins  are 
brought  down  to  the  boat,  and  the  bearers, 
like  the  Paddington  sti^e  coachmen,  are 
all  violently  struggling  to  procure  a  pas- 
senger. Tlie  iSwilderea  stranger  is 
puzzled  which  to  choose ;  and  when  he 
nasi  made  up  his  mind,  he  finds  it  no  easy 
matter  to  jostle  through  the  countless  rival 
conveyances  which  completely  surround 
him.  fie  is  also  sure  to  make  some 
laughable  mistake  in  entering  tlie  palan- 
quin. It  requires  a  certain  tact  to  steady 
the  vehicle  as  you  throw  yourself  into  it, 
or  it. is  apt  to  turn  over,  like  a  sailor's 
8winfi;ing  cot.  Another  ridiculous  error 
which  a  stranger  is  liable  to,  is  his  endea- 
vouring to  seat  himself  on  the  little 
drawer  inside,  supposing  it  to  be  intended 


for  that  purpose.  But  he  soon  finds, 
after  having  doubled  himself  up,  lik* 
people  passing  on  a  coach-top  under  a 
low  gateway,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  remain  long  in  that  position, 
unless  the  human  back  were  as  pliable  as 
a  piece  of  whalebone.  After  all,  perhaps 
the  bearers  are  compelled  to  resl  the 
palanquin  on  the  ground,  and  the  abashed 
stranger,  creeping  hastily  in,  is  glad  to 
escape  from  the  ill-suppre^ed  smiles 
of  the  surrounding  multitude. 


RETROSPECTION. 
B^  T.  M9ore, 

As  slow  our  ship  her  tommj  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving. 
Her  tremblingr  pennant  still  look*d  back 

To  that  dear  Isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  an  we  love. 

From  all  the  links  that  Unds  us  i 
So  turn  our  hearts,  where'er  we  move, 

Tb  those  we've  left  behind  us. 

When,  round  the  bowl  of  vanish'd  years. 

We  talk  with  Joyous  seeming. 
And  smiles  that  might  as  wdl  be  tears. 

So  fsint,  so  sad  their  beaming  ; 
While  mem*ry  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twin'd  us. 
Oh!  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  Idit  bdiind  us. 

And,  when  in  other  climes  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting. 
Where  all  looks  flowery,  wild,  and  sweeCt 

And  nought  but  love  is  wanting ) 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss* 

If  heaven  had  but  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this, 

With  some  we've  left  behind  us  I 

As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve ; 

When  eastward  darkly  going, 
Tb  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave. 

Still  faint  behind  them  glowing,— 
)M),  when  the  clo»e  of  pleasure's  day 

To  ^oom  hath  near  conslgn'd  us. 
We  turn  to  catdi  one  ftbding  ray 

Of  Joy  that's  left  behind  us. 


ICELAND. 


Not  very  long  ago,  Iceland  counted  at 
least  100,000  inhabitants.  Depopulated 
by  time,  which  has  more  than  once  in- 
troduced frightftil  pestilence,  there  are 
now  not  half  that  number.  Their  occu- 
pation is  that  of  shepherds  and  fishermen, 
for  the  bitterness  of  the  climate  makes 
all  agricultural  labours  vain  or  unpro- 
ductive. 
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SATURnAY,  NOVEMBER  36, 1836. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  CANADIAN  CANNIBAL, 


TuE  hurdsliips,  at  oiie  time,  endured 
by  ihote  adTenluren,  who,  in  ihe  titetry 
countries  around  tliidson's  Bay, in  Norih 
America,  were  eugagnl  in  rotnmerce  with 
the  Indians,  were  someiimei  lery  tpvat. 
1'he  seventy  of  the  winter,  beginning  rs 
early  as  October,  and  continuing  till 
April,  the  anaruity  of  provisions,  and  Ihe 
riik  lliFy  were  continually  exposed  to, 
from  Ihe  Ireecliery  or  the  holtlMly  of  the 
native  tribes,  al!  contributed  to  their 
lufTerings,  and  the  dantjer  and  unplea- 
santness or  iheir  situation.  It  required 
p«at  art  to  deni  with  the  sarages.  Not- 
wiih«ianding  ihe  cruelly  of  the  latter, 
lliey  were  wpable  of  exhibiting  remark- 
able  Instances  uf  generosity  and  kindnesi ; 
but  they  had  no  ael'-iienial,  and  were 
constantly  Imponuning  the  traders  for 
rum,  which,   when  they  received,  lliey 

Vol.  I. 


drank  in  immoderate  quantities.     When 
ihey  were  intoxicated,  neither  life  nor 

troperty,  wiihin  their  reach,  was  safe. 
requenily  a  whole  party  of  them  drank 
ii  till  all  Ihe  roost  ferocious  passions  an  I 
propensities  of  their  nature  were  excited : 
when,  sounding  their  terrific  war-whtwp, 
they  ati»cked  one  another,  ind  killeJ 
men,  women,  and  children,  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  consequence  of  which,  the 
servants  of  the  Canadian  companies  wer.! 
siriclly  prohibited  from  selling  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  Indians;  but  Ihe  use  of 
rum  in  their  bartering  trBosactions  was 
found  useful,  as  the  traders  often  pur- 
chased furs  and  skins,  and  other  com- 
modities, much  cheaper  after  plying  the 
poor  ciestures  with  drama  and  intoxicat- 
ing drnu^hTa; 

During  the  continuance  of  the  intent? 
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cold,  the  traders  in  the  remote  districts, 
when  their  provisions  became  short,  and 
the  traps  they  had  set  in  the  woods  failed 
in  producing  anything,  frequently  had 
no  resource  but  the  arrival  of  Indians  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  send  out  a  party 
to  rorage  for  themselves.  They  were 
sometimes,  in  consequence,  reduced  to 
great  privations,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  appearance  even  of  a  streg- 
ling  savage  or  two,  was  anxiously  looked 
for  and  welcomed  with  ioy. 

The  poor  uociviliied  and  untutored 
children  of  the  woods,  werft  not  so  tho- 
roughly brutal  and  treacherous  as  were 
many  of  the  Frenoh^Canadians  who  were 
in  the  emplo^ent  of  the  traders.  The 
crimes  of  which  some  of  these  men  were 
guilty,  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature ; 
and  we  have  now  to  record  two  most 
atrocious  acts  committed  by  one  of  them, 
who  did  not  long  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  The 
principal  ^tureS  of  the  following  narra- 
tive are  extracted  fW>m  Long's  travels. 

Near  the  Skunk's^-head  Lake,  which  it 
between  Lake  Nipegon  and  Lake  M»- 
nontoye,  a  Mr.  Fulton,  a  trader,  resided. 
During  the  cold  season,  he,  and  those 
with  him,  were  reduced  to  great  hardships 
from  tlie  want  of  provisions ;  inaomudi 
that  he  was  obligra  to  divide  his  men 
into  two  parties,  by  casting  lots  in  the 
usual  way,  as  to  which  party  should  hunt 
and  fish,  and  which  should' remain  with 
him.  The  fishing  party  consisted  of 
Charles  Janvier,  Francis  St.  Auge,  and 
Lewis  Dufifoy,  all  natives  of  Canada ; 
who,  being  provided  with  axes,  ice-cutters, 
and  fishing  materials,  set  off,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  days,  arrived  at  a  con- 
venient place,  where  they  built  a  hut,  in 
which  they  lived  for  some  time  tolerably 
well ;  but  fish  failing  them,  and  having 
no  success  in  hunting,  they  were  almost 
starved.  In  this  situation,  the  diabolical 
purpose  entered  into  the  heart  of  Janvier, 
who,  being  the  strongest  man,  supported 
hunger  better  than  his  companions,  that 
be  would  kill  the  first  Indian  who  should 
come  in  his  way.  This  resolution  he  did 
not  scruple  to  announce  to  his  com- 
imnions,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.  In  the  height  of  their  dis- 
tress, Janvier  perceived  a  savage  at  some 
distance,  with  a  load  at  bis  back,  and 
instantly  returning  to  the* hut,  apprized 
his  poor  dispirited  partners  of  their  ap- 


proaching relief.  The  Indian  arrived, 
took  ofi*  his  load,  which  was  only  two 
otters  and  a  couple  of  hares,  and  gave 
them  to  Janvier,  who  received  them  with 
great  satisfaction ;  and  when  he  had 
skinned  them,  they  boiled  them  in  the 
kettle  without  cleaning  them,  so  extreme 
was  their  hunger.  This  seasonable  relief 
was  soon  devoured,  and  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Janvier  ate,  and  the 
satisfaction  which  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  looked  at  the  savage, 
the  men  were  in  hopes  he  had  foii^t  Uie 
rash  determination  he  had  form^,  and 
flattered  tliemselvea  his  mind  was  not  so 
depraved  as*  to  entertain  a  thou^t  of 
doing  an  injury  to  the  man  whose  timely 
assistance  had  sared  their  lives.  The 
next  morning,  the  Indian  told  them  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  assist  them  fur- 
ther, having  no  ammunition,  but  that  he 
was  going  to  Mr.  Fulton  for  a  supply. 

Janvier,  his  heart  being  untouched 
even  by  the  kindness  he  had  received, 
now  prepared  to  carry  his  dreadful  design 
into  execution.  He  desired  the  unsus- 
pecting Indian  to  assist  him  in  placing  a 
large  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  as  his  com- 
panions were  unable  to  do  it  from  weak- 
ness, caused  by  their  long  sufferings. 
The  savage  cheerfully  complied,  and 
stooping  to  take  it  up,  Janvier,  watching 
his  opportunity,  knocked  him  down  with 
an  axe,  and  dragged  him  to  the  door  of 
the  hut,  where  he  cut  him  up,  and,  with 
the  most  unfeeling  barbarity,  put  as 
much  of  the  flesh  of  his  deliverer  into  the 
kettle,  as  he  thought  sufficient  for  a  meal. 
When  it  was  ready,  he  compelled 
Dufroy  and  St.  Auge  to  partake  of  it, 
and  obliged  them  to  kiss  the  cross  which 
hung  at  his  breast,  and  swear  by  all  the 
saints  never  to  reveal  the  transaction, 
threatening  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they 
did,  they  should  share  the  same  fiite* 
Intimidated  by  his  threats,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  fulfil  them,  they 
solemnly  promised  perfect  compliance 
with  his  injunctions.  Impelled  by  ex- 
treme hunger,  they  o%'ercame  their  first 
aversion  to  the  unnatural  food,  and  ate 
immoderately  of  the  horrid  m^;  they 
soon  af^  fell  sick,  and  were  overtaken 
with  violent  retchings.  During  their 
illness  they  complained  to  each  other,  in 
whispers,  that  it  was  eating  the  Indian's 
flesh  which  had  caused  their  sickness. 
Janvier,  overhearing  them,  called  them 
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fools  and  nutcals,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  afraid  that  the  savage  would  come 
to  life  again ;  and  witli  an  insolent  sneer, 
desired  them  to  tell  him  "which  they 
thought  the  h&si  part  of  a  man  ?"  Tlie 
poor  fellows,  seeing  the  monster  they  had 
to  deal  with,  could  only  reply  that  they 
were  very  sick,  and  could  not  tell  the 
cause.  In  a  few  days,  hai^ng  no  other 
provisions,  the  Indian  was  eaten  up,  and 
Janvier  determined,  if  no  other  food  could 
be  obtained,  to  have  more  human  flesh. 
To  this  end,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to 

3uarrel  with  St. '  Auge — Dofroy  not 
aring  to  interfere  in  the  dispute.  Jan- 
vier willing,  however,  to  appear  as  plau- 
sible in  the  eyes  of  Dufroy  as  possible, 
widened  the  breach  very  artfully;  till 
pretending  he  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tain  his  anger,  he  asked  Dufroy  if  he  did 
not  think  St.  Auge  deserved  the  Indian's 
iate,  for  daring  to  say  he  would  reveal 
the  circumstances  he  had  so  solemnly 
sworn  to  conceal.  Dufroy  dreading  the 
consequence  of  differing  with  him,  said 
he  thought  St.  Auge  was  to  blame. 
Upon  which  Janvier  immedistelv  struck 
St.  Auge  with  an  axe,  and  killed  him  as 
he  did  the  Indian.  He  then  cut  him  up 
and  boiled  a  part,  of  which  he  obliged 
Dufroy  to  partake,  he  being  afraid  to 
show  any  reluctance.  Fortunately  for 
Dufroy,  who  had  become  naturally  Very 
apprehensive  that  he  would  be  the  next 
victim,  the  weather  became  more  mode- 
rate, and  having  caught  plenty  of  fish, 
he  took  courage,  and  proposed  returning 
to  their  master,  to  which  Janvier  con- 
sented. Intoxicated  with  ideas  of  his 
superiorly,  Janvier  compelled  Dufroy 
to  draff  hhn  in  an  Inditti  slay  to  Mr. 
Fulton's  house.  A  cmd  imposition  upon 
him,  and  a  dreadful  hibour  to  a  weak, 
emaciated  man ;  but  knowing  he  was 
anable  to  resist,  and  being  threatened 
widi  death  if  he  disobeyed,  Dufroy  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  did  what  the 
tyrant  desired  him  with  seeming  cheer- 
fialness.  On  the  journey,  he  was  fi«- 
f^uendy  seminded  of  his  oath,  and  the 
fetal  coaaequenoes  that  would  attend 
him,  if  he  should  evier  divulge  the  secret, 
which  Jonwcr  assured  him  would  cause 
his  instant  destruction. 

Mr.  Ftdton  was  much  rejoiced  at  their 
return,  being  in  want  of  Ins  men,  as  the 
Indians  were  daily  coming  in  with  their 
winter  hunt ;  but  missing  St.  Auge,  he 


made  enquiry  after  him,  but  received  no 
explicit  answer.  He  then  addressed 
Janvier  directly,  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
absence.  Hie  latter  repli^  that  St. 
Auge  was  gone  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
with  a  chief  whom  Mr.  Fulton  kuew, 
and  that  he  would  soon  return.  One  of 
the  Canadians  present  contrsdieted  htm, 
by  saying  that  could  not  be  true,  as  the 
chief  referred  to  had  left  Mr.  Fulton's 
house  only  the  day  before  their  return. 
Janvier  then  said  he  might  be  mistaken 
in  the  chief,  as  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  him;  and  Dufroy,  for  fear  of  a  dis- 
covery at  that  time,  changed  the  conver- 
sation, in  hopes  of  pleasing  Janvier. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  St.  Auge 
not  returning,  Janvier  was  again  ques- 
tioned, who  told  them  as  l^fore,  and 
appeided  to  Dufroy  for  the  truth  of  his 
asserdons,  which  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  confirm.  Mr.  Fulton,  not  being  per- 
fectly satisfied,  examined  them  apart. 
From  Janvier,  of  course,  he  could  not 
obtain  any  information;  but  Dufroy 
hesitated,  and  at  last  said  he  had  sworn 
not  to  reveal  the  circumstances  of  liis 
absence,  but  that  St.  Auge  would  never 
return.  Mr.  Fuhon  end^voured  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  violation  of  an  oath 
ao  imposed  was  no  crime,  and  in  the  end 
he  convinced  the  Canadian  that  the  alle- 
gation was  so  fer  from  being  binding  in 
the  sight  of  God,  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
of  a  most  heinous  nature  in  him  to  con- 
ceal the  truth ;  adding,  as  an  additional 
argument  to  induce  him  to  disclose  the 
matter,  that  if  he  himself  was  perfectly 
innocent,  he  could  not  have  any  honest 
motive  for  secrecy,  and  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  dread  the  resentment  of  Jan- 
vier, as  he  (Mr.  Fulton)  would  engage 
to  protect  him  from  all  hazard  by  the 
discovery.  Thus  nersuaded  and  en- 
couraged, Dufiroy  disclosed  the  whole 
affair ;  but  requested  Mr.  Fulton's 
secrecy,  which  he  promised,  until  the 
conversation  should  be  renewed ;  when 
it  was  agreed  that  Dufiroy  should  relate 
every  particular  in  Janvier's  presence. 
The  latter  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
rest  of  the  men,  to  give  them  some  in- 
tbrmation  respecting  the  absence  of  St. 
Auge ;  but  he  remained  obstinately  silent. 
Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  of  knowing 
too  much  about  him,  but  he  treated  their 
insinuations  with  indifference. 
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Mr.  Fulton  having  disposed  of  all  bis 
goods,  prepared  to  leave  his  wintering 
ground,  and  every  tiling  being  properly 
arranged,  the  party  set  out.     The  first 
night  after  their  departure,  Mr.  Fulton 
loaded  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  having 
previously  acquainted  his  men  with  Jan- 
vier's atrocities,  informing  them  of  Du- 
froy*s  confession,  and  the  punishment  he 
intended  for  the  villain,  he  came  out  of 
his  tent,  and  stood  by  the  fire,  round 
which  the  Canadians  were  seated.    The 
conversation  about  St.  Auge  being  pur- 
posely renewed,  Mr.  Fulton  remarked  it 
was  cruel  to  leave  him  in  the  woods  with 
the  Indians,  and  especially  blamed  Jan- 
vier, as  he  was  the  foreman  of  the  party, 
and,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  others. 
Janvier,  nettled  at  the  subject  being 
again  mentioned  in  such  a  particular  way, 
for  guilt  is  soon  angry,  replied  that  St. 
Auge  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that  he  had  no  controul  over  him. 
Dufroy  was  then  censured,  and  Mr. 
Fulton  said  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  cause  of  the  disappearance 
of  his  companion  ;    upon  which,  in  ac- 
cordance wiili  a  plan  previously  agreed 
upon,  he  divulged  the  whole  transaction, 
and  gave  a  full  account  of  every  particu- 
lar of  Janvier*s  conduct.      Janvier  at- 
tempted to  wound  Dufroy  with  a  dagger 
which  he  drew  from  a  side  pocket,  but 
he   was    prevented,    and    the    weapon 
wrested  out  of  his  grasp.     He  persisted 
in   denying  the  charge,  which  he  did 
with  the.  most  solemn  asservalions,  and 
the  roust  unparalleled  effrontery.     Mr. 
Fulton  then  tliought  it  a  proper  time  to 
mterfere,  and  to  cover  Janvier,  if  possi- 
ble, with  confusion,  he  asked  him  '*  which 
was  the  best  part  of  a  man  V*      Janvier 
started  ;    but  not  losing  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  replied  with  ready  insolence, 
that  those  who  had  eaten  human  flesh 
could  easily  tell,     But  being  repeatedly 
urged,  and  at   length  thrown    off   his 
guard,  he  exclaimed  in  great  wrath,  '^  the 
feet,'*  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape ; 
but  he  was  soon  secured.       The  party, 
encouraged  by   his   partial  coufession, 
and  by  the  signs  of  guilt  which  he  had 
unequivocally     evinced,    pressed     the 
charge,  until  at  length  he  confessed  the 
crimes  he  was  accused  of,  and  declared, 
that  in  a  similar  situation,  he  would  kill 
his  brother. 

Mr.  Fulton  could  no  longer  suppress 


his  resentment,  and  going  up  to  Janvier, 
he  told  him  that  he  was  an  abandoned 
villain  ;  first,  for  killing  a  harmless  In- 
dian, who  had  generously  relieved  his 
wants,  and  afterwards  eating  him  like  a 
cannibal;  that,  not  content  with  these 
atrocious  acts,  he  had  added  to  his  guilt  by 
another  foul  and  deliberate  murder,  on 
a  defenceless  man,  his  companion,  fel- 
low-labourer and  friend ;  that  ne  was  a 
disgrace  to  human  nature,  and  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  live  a  moment  lon- 
ger. Then,  turning  towards  the  others, 
he  said,  "  He  has  confessed  the  murders 
with  which  he  was  charged.  He  is  de- 
serving of  death — ^he  hath  earned  it — 
shall  such  a  monster  be  allowed  to  live?" 
**  No,  no !  cried  they  all,  let  him  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  guilt !"  Without  allow- 
mg  Janvier  time  to  reply,  Mr.  Fulton 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  shot 
him  through  the,  head.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  bury  him,  which  they  did  with 
every  mark  of  indignity  and  dishonour, 
tumbling  his  body  into  the  hastily  opened 
grave,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  dead 
dog.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Fulton  con- 
tinued his  journey,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  nearest  commanding  offi- 
cer, who,  on  a  close  examination  into 
the  whole  circumstances  of  this  extraor- 
dinary case,  honourably  acquitted  him, 
and  ordered  his  immediate  discharge  ; 
but  recommended  him  not  to  venture 
again  into  those  parts  where  the  Indian 
was  killed,  lest  the  savages  should  hear 
of  the  transaction,  and  resent  the  death 
of  one  of  tlieir  tribe. 


AFRICAN    HORSE    RACING. 

**  Ik  the  afternoon,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  many  from  the  little  vil- 
lages in  its  neighbourhood,  assembled  to 
witness  the  horse-racing,  which  takes 
place  always  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
'  Bebun  Salah,*  and  to  which  every  one 
had  been  looking  forward  with  impa- 
tience. Previous  to  its  commencement, 
the  king,  with  his  principal  attendants, 
rode  slowly  round  the  town,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  admiration  and 
plaudits  of  his  people  than  to  observe 
where  distress  more  particularly  pre- 
vailed, which  was  his  avowed  intention. 
A  bint  from  the  chief  induced  us  to  at- 
tend the  course  with  our  pistols,  to  sa- 
lute him  as  he  rode  by ;  and  as  we  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  witness  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  the  day,  we  were  there  rather 
sooner  than  was  necessary,  which  afford- 
ed us,  however,  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
observing  the  various  gproups  of  people 
which  were  flocking  to  the  scene  of  amuse- 
ment. 

'*  The  race-course  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  low  granite  hills ;  on  the  south 
by  a  forest ;  and  on  the  east  and  west  by 
tall  shady  trees,  among  which  were  habi- 
tations of  the  people.  Under  the  shadow 
of  these  mognificent  trees  the  spectators 
were  assembled,  and  testified  their  hap- 
piness by  their  noisy  mirth  and  animated 
gestures.  When  we  arrived,  the  king 
had  not  made  his  appearance  on  the 
course ;  but  his  absence  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  pleasure  we  derived  from 
watching  the  anxious  and  animated  coun- 
tenances of  the  multitude,  and  in  passing 
our  opinions  on  the  taste  of  the,  women 
in  the  choice  and  adjustment  of  their 
fanciful  and  many-coloured  dresses.  The 
chiefs  wives  and  younger  children  sat 
near  us  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  and 
were  distinguished  from  their  companions 
by  their  superior  dress.  Manchester 
cloths  of  inferior  quality,  but  of  the  most 
showy  patterns,  and  dresses  made  of 
common  English  bed-fbmiture,  were 
fastened  round  the  waist  of  several  sooty 
maidens,  who  for  the  sake  of  fluttering  a 
short  hour  in  the  ^e  of  their  country- 
men, had  sacrificed  m  clothes  the  earnings 
of  a  twelvemonth's,  labour.  All  the  wo- 
men had  ornamented  their  necks  with 
strings  of  beads,  and  their  wrists  with 
bracelets  of  various  patterns,  some  made 
of  glass  beads,  some  of  brass,  others  of 
copper,  and  some  again  of  a  mixture 
of  both  metals ;  tlieir  ancles  also  were 
adorned  with  different  sorts  of  rings  of 
neat  workmanship. 

''The  distant  sound  of  drums  gave 
notice  of  the  king's  approach,  and  every 
eye  was  immediately  directed  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  he  was  expected. 
The  cavalcade  shortly  appeared,  and  four 
horsemen  first  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
chiefs  house)  which  was  near  the  centre 
of  the  course,  and  close  to  the  spot  where 
his  wives  and  children  and  ourselves 
were  sitting.  Several  men  bearing  on 
their  heads  an  immense  quantity  of  ar- 
rows in  huge  quivers  of  leopard's  skin 
came  next,  followed  by  two  persons  who, 
by  their  extraordinary  antics  and  gestures, 
we  concluded  to  be  buffoons.    These  two 


last  were  employed  in  throwing  sticks 
into  the  air  as  they  went  on,  and  adroitly 
catching  them  in  falling,  be/ides  per- 
forming many  whimsical  and  ridiculous 
feats.  Behind  these,  and  immediately 
preceding  the  king,  a  group  of  little  boys, 
nearly  aaJced, came  dancing  merrily  along, 
flourishing  cows'  tails  over  their  heads  in 
all  directions.  The  king  rode  onwards, 
followed  by  anumber  of  fine-looking  men, 
on  handsome  steeds ;  and  the  motley  ca- 
valcade all  drew  up  in  fix>nt  of  his  house, 
where  they  awaited  his  further  orders 
without  dismounting.  This  we  tliought 
was  the  proper  time  to  give  the  first  salute, 
so  we  accordingly  fired  three  rounds ; 
and  our  example  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  two  soldiers  with  muskets  which 
were  made  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

''  Preparations,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  going  on  for  the  race,  and  the  horses 
with  Uieir  riders  made  their  appearance. 
The  men  were  dressed  in  caps  and  loose 
tobes  and  trousers  of  every  colour ;  boots 
of -red  morocco  leather,  and  turbans  of 
white  and  blue  cotton.  The  horses 
were  gaily  caparisoned ;  strings  of  little 
brass  bells  covered  their  heads;  their 
breasts  were  ornamented  with  bright  red 
cloth,  and  tassels  of  silk  and  cotton ;  a 
large  quilted  pad  of  neatly  embroidered 
patchwork  was  placed  under  the  saddle 
of  each ;  and  little  charms,  enclosed  in 
red  and  yellow  cloth,  were  attached  to 
the  bridle  with  bits  of  tinsel.  The  Arob 
saddle  and  stirrup  were  in  common  use ; 
and  the  whole  group  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance. 

''"Die  signal  for  starting  was  made, 
and  the  impatient  animals  sprung  forward 
and  set  off  at  a  full  gallop.  The  riders 
brandished  their  spears,  the  little  boys 
flourished  their  cows'  tails,  the  buffoons 
performed  their  antics,  muskets  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  chief  himself,  mounted 
on  the  finest  horse  on  the  ground,  watched 
the  progress  of  the  race,  while  tears  of 
delight  were  starting  from  his  eyes.  The 
sun  shone  gloriously  on  the  tobes  of 
green,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  crimson, 
as  Aey  fluttered  in  the  breeze ;  and  with 
the  fanciful  caps,  the  glittering  spears, 
the  jingling  of  ine  horses*  bells,  the  ani- 
mated looks  and  warlike  bearing  of  their 
riders,  presented  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  pleasing  sights  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.    The  race  was  well  con- 
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tested,  and  only  terminated  by  the  horses 
being  fatigued  and  out  of  breath;  but 
though  every  one  was  emulous  to  outstrip 
his  companion,  honour  and  fame  were 
the  only  reward  of  the  competitors. 

"  A  few  naked  boys,  on  ponies  with- 
out saddles,  then  rode  over  the  course, 
after  which  the  second  and  last  heat 
commenced.  This  was  not  by  any  means 
so  good  as  the  first,  owing  to  the  greater 
anxiety  which  the  horsemen  evinced  to 
display  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spear 
and  the  management  of  ttieir  animals. 
The  king  maintained  his  seat  on  horseback 
during  these  amusements,  without  even 
once  dismounting  to  converse  with  his 
wives  and children,who  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  him.  His  dress 
was  showy  rather  than  rich,  consisting  of 
a  red  cap,  enveloped  in  the  large  folds  of 
a  white  muslin  turban ;  two  under  tobes 
of  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  and  an  outer 
one  of  while  muslin ;  red  trousers,  and 
boots  of  scarlet  and  yellow  leather.  His 
horse  seemed  distressed  by  the  weight  of 
his  rider,  and  the  various  ornaments  and 
trappings  with  which  his  head,  breast, 
ana  body,  were  bedecked.  The  chiefs 
eldest  and  youngest  sons  were  near  his 
women  and  other  children,  mounted  on 
two  noble  looking  horses.  The  eldest  of 
these  youths  was  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  youngest  being  not  more  than  three, 
was  held  on  the  back  of  his  animal  by  a 
male  attendant,,  as  he  was  unable  to  sit 
upright  in  the  caddie  without  this  assists 
ance.  The  child's  dress  wva  ill  suited 
to  his  age.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  tight 
cap  of  Manchester  cotton,  but  it  overhung 
the  upper  part  of  his  ftice,  and  together 
with  Its  ends,  which  flapped  over  each 
eheek,  hid  nearly  the  whole  of  his  coun- 
tenance from  view ;  his  tobe  and  trousers 
were  made  exactly  in  the  same  fashion  as 
those  of  a  man,  and  two  large  belts  of  blue 
cotton,  which  crossed  each  other, confined 
the  tobe  to  his -body.  The  little  legs  of 
the  child  were  swallowed  up  in  clumsy 
yellow  boots,  big  enough  for  his  fiather ; 
and  though  he  was  rather  pretty,  his 
whimsical  dress  gave  him  altogether  so 
odd  an  appearance,  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  any  thing  but  what  he  really 
was.  A  few  of  the  women  on  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  the  king,  wore  large  white 
dresses,  which  covered  their  persons  like  a 
winding-sheet.  Younp  virgins,  according 
to  custom,  appeared  m  a  state  of  nudity; 


many  of  them  had  wild  flowers  stuck 
behind  their  ears,  and  strings  of  beads, 
&c.,  round  their  loins ;  but  want  of  cloth- 
ing did  not  seem  to  damp  their  pleasure 
in  the  entertainment,  for  they  appeared 
to  ^ter  into  it  with  as  much  zest  as  any 
of  their  companions.  Of  the  different 
coloured  tobes  worn  by  the  men,  none 
looked  so  well  as  those  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour  on  some  of  the  horesmen ;  but  the 
clean  white  tobes  of  tlie  Mahomedan 
priests,  of  whom  not  less  than  ahundre<l 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  were  ex- 
tremely neat  and  becoming.  The  sport 
terminated  without  the  slightest  accident, 
and  the  king's  dismounting  was  a  signal 
for  the  people  to  disperse. 

"We  have  here  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  to  describe  an  African 
horse-race,  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  singular  and  fantastic 
appearance  of  the  numerous  groups  of 
people  that  met  our  view  on  all  sides,  or 
to  describe  their  animation  and  delight ; 
the  martial  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
and  their  noble  steeds,  and  the  wild,  ro- 
mantic, and  overpowering  mierest  of  the 
whole  mass.  Singing  and  dancing  have 
been  kept  up  all  night,  and  the  revellers 
will  not  think  of  retiring  to  rest  till  morn- 
ing."— Landers*  TraveU  in  Africa, 

NORWEGIAN  BONDERS. 

If  there  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in 
Europe,  it  is  the  Norwegian  bonders. 
Owner  of  his  little  estates,  the  bonder  has 
no  feu-duty  or  feudal  service  to  pay  to 
any  superior.  He  is  the  king  of  his  ovm 
land,  and  landlord  as  well  as  king.  His 
poor-rate  and  tithes  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  mentioned.  His  seat  or  land-tax 
b  heavy,  but  every  thing  he  uses  is  in  con- 
sequence so  much  cheaper ;  and  he  has 
that  which  renders  the  heaviest  tax  light — 
the  management  of  it  by  his  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  satisfaction  of  puoli- 
city  and  economy  in  its  application.  He 
is  well  lodged — has  abundance  of  fuel — 
and  that  quantity  of  land  in  general 
which  does  not  place  him  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  labour,  but  fax  above 
want  or  privation,  if  sickness  or  age 
prevent  him  from  working.  He  has  also 
no  class  above  him ;  nobondy  who  can  look 
down  upon  him,  or  whom  he  or  his  family 
look  up  to,  either  to  obtain  objects  of  a 
false  ambition  or  to  imitate  out  of  a  spirit 
of  vanity.     He  has  a  greater  variety  of 
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food  than  the  same  class  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  besides  what  his  farm  produces, 
the  Fjelde,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
fords,  afibit]  game,  ftsh,  and  other  articles. 
He  has  also  variety  of  labour,  which  is, 
perhaps,  among  the  greatest  enjoyments 
m  the  life  of  a  labouring  man,  for  there  is 
recreation  in  change.  His  distant  seater, 
his  woodcutting  for  fuel,  his  share  of  the 
fishery  in  the  neighbouring  river  or  lake, 
give  that  sort  of  holiday  work  which  is 
refreshing.  His  winter  toil  is  of  the  same 
kind,. as  steady  agricultural  labour  in  the 
field  is  out  of  the  question.  It  consists 
in  making  all  the  implements,  furniture, 
and  clothing  that  his  ramily  may  require; 
thrashing  out  the  crop,  attending  to  the 
cattle,  distilling  his  potatoes,  brevring, 
and  driving  about  to  &irs  and  visits. 
The  heaviest  part  of  it  is  driving  the  wood 
out  of  the  forest,  or  bog  hay  from  the 
Fjelde.  He  has  no  cares  for  his  family, 
because  he  knows  what  their  condition 
will  be  after  his  death.  He  knows  that 
his  wife  succeeds  to  him,  and,  as  long  as 
she  lives  unmarried,  the  only  difference 
madebv  his  death  is  that  there  is  one  less 
in  the  mmily.  On  her  death  or  second, 
marriage,  he  knows  that  each  of  his  chil- 
dren has  a  right  to  a  share  of  his  property ; 
and  according  to  their  number  ne  makes 
his  arrangements  for  their  living  on  the 
land  as  before,  or  dividing  it,  or  for  being 
settled  in  other  occupations,  and  taking 
a  share  of  the  value  when  it  comes  to  be 
divided. — Laing't  Nonoay, 

WILD  HORSES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Herds  of  wild  horses,  the  offspring 
df  those  which  have  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico,  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  extensive  prairies  that 
lie  on  the  west  of  the  Missisippi.  They 
were  once  numerous  on  the  fcootannie 
Lands,  near  the  northern  sources  of  the 
Columbia.  They  are  not  known  to  exist 
in  a  vrild  state  to  the  northward,  of  the 
52nd  or  53rd  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  young  stallions  live  in  separate 
herds,  being  driven  away  by  the  old 
ones,  and  are  easily  ensnared, 'by  using 
^domestic  mares  as  a  decoy.  The  natives 
are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish-Ame- 
rican method  of  taking  them  with  the 
Uuso,  Major  Long  mentions  that  horses 
are  an  object  of  a  particular  hunt  to  the 
Osages.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
these  animals,  which  in  their  wild  state 
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E reserve  aU  their  fleetness,  they  go  in  a 
urge  party  to  the  country  of  me  Red 
Cimadian  River,  where  they  are  to' be 
found  in  considerable  numbers. 

When  they  discover  a  gang  of  horses, 
they  distribute  themselves  into  three  par- 
ties, two  of  which  take  their  stations  at 
different  and  proper  distances  on  their 
route,  which,  by  previous  experience,  they 
know  the  horses  vrill  most  probably 
take  when  endeavouring  toescape.  This 
arrangement  being  completed,  the  fi»t 
party  commences  the  pursuit  in  the 
direction  of  their  colleagues,  at  whose 
position  thev  at  length  arrive.  The  se- 
cond party  then  continues  the  chase  vrith 
fresh  norses,  and  pursues  the  fiigitives  to 
the  third'  party,  which  generally  succeeds 
in  so  far  running  them  down,  as  to 
noose  and  capture  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them.  The  domestic  horse  is  an 
obiect  of  great  value  to  the  Namadic 
tribes  of  Indians  that  frequent  the  exten- 
sive plains  of  the  Missouri,  for  they  are 
not  only  useful  in  transporting  their 
tents  and  families  from  place  to  place, 
but  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  the 
ambition  of  a  youne  Indian,  is  to  possess 
a  good  horse  for  the  chase  of  the  buf- 
falo ;  an  exercise  of  which  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond.  To  steal  the  horse  of  an 
adverse  tribe,  is  considered  to  be  nearly 
as  an  heroic  an  exploit  as  killing  an 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the 
distance  to  which  they  occasionally  tra- 
vel, and  the  privations  they  tmdergo  on 
their  horse-stealing  excursions,  are  almost 
incredible.  An  Indian  who  ovm  a 
horse,  scarcely  ever  ventures  to  sleep 
after  nightfall,  but  sits  at  the  door  of  hts 
tent,  vrith  the  halter  in  one  hand,  and 
his  gun  in  the  other,  the  horse's  fore  legs 
being  tied  together  vrith  thongs  of  lea^ 
ther.  Notwithstanding  all  wis  care, 
however,  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
hunter,  suffering  himself  to  be  over- 
powered by  sleep  for  a  few  moments, 
awakes  from  the  noise  made  by  the  thief 
galloping  off  with  the  animal. —  Richard^g 
Afnerican  Zoology, 

THE   DAMES   OF    DAMASCUS. 

I  RAMBLED  all  the  afternoon  among 
these  singular  scenes,  giving  nearly  as 
much  amusement  to  those  who  had  neveir 
seen  the  Frank  dress  before*  as  I  received 
from  all  that  was  new  to  me.  It  is  only 
six  months  since  an  European  has  b 
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able  with  safety  to  appear  in  his  own 
oostuine,  and  very  few  have  yet  been 
here  to  display  it.  I  am  to  many,  there- 
fore, a  most  singular  exhibition.  I  ap- 
pear so  mean  a  figure  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the- flowing  robes  about 
me,  that  I  am  miserably  out  of  conceit 
of  my  wardrobe,  and  have  no  occasion 
to  be  flattered  with  the  notice  I  have  at- 
tracted. The  Turkish  women  mutter, 
^  God  is  merciful,"  as  I  pass  them,  and 
seem  to  call  for  protection  from  my  ill- 
omened  aspect;  and  Christian  women 
laugh  aloud,  and  chatter  with  their 
sweet  voices  comments  far  from  favour- 
able to  my  appearance.  As  I  walked  in 
front  uf  a  group  of  these  merry  dames, 
I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my  coat 
pocket,  and  naturally  enough  applied  it 
to  wipe  the  dust  from  my  eyes.  I  was 
assailed  by  such  a  shout  of  laughter,  that 
I  thought  [  had  committed  some  fright- 
M  indiscretion.  I  stood  in  great  per> 
plexity,  with  my  handkerchief  in  my 
hand,  evidently  an  object  of  intense  in- 
terest, for  many  women  came  shuflling 
ftom  a  distance  to  se^  the  show.  This 
was  at  length  ended  by  my  returning  the 
cause  of  all  the  amusement  to  its  place; 
when  forgetting  their  propriety,  they 
dapped  their  hands,  and  laughed  with 
double  enjoyment.  »        ♦        ♦ 

As  the  congregation  was  coming  from 
the  church,  I  strolled  up  and  down  the 
pavement.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
my  attraction  to  all  the  Christian  chil- 
dren in  Damascus  about  me  ;  in  a  little 
time  the  women  took  courage  to  ap- 
proach me  also.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  merry  ones  whose  laughter 
had  been  so  excited  by  the  management 
of  my  pocket  handkerchief  on  Friday. 
By  their  signs  and  actions  I  discovered 
fit  length  how  I  had  caused  their  mirth, 
for  they  prayed  me  to  play  the  scene  over 
again.  When  I  had  gratifled  this  rea- 
sooable  curiosity,  so  many  fair  hands 
were  thrust  into  my  coat-pockets,  that  I 
struggled  with  some  difficulty  to  escape, 
lest  my  ch'thes  should  be  torn  to  pieces, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  city  as 
relics  ofsome  extraordinary  monster.  In 
customs,  too,  we  equally  perplex  them. 
When  I  confessed  the  circumstance  of 
being  yet  single,  "  Why,  why,  () 
J-^rank  ?"  they  all  cried,  and  crowded 
Still  closer  about  me  to  have  the  mystery 
explained.     The  old  servant  of  the  con- 


vent, who  was  standing  at  the  door,  per-^ 
ceiving  the  sensation,  came  to  my  relief^ 
and  interpreted  to  me  a  question  that  an 
old  woman  had  proposed  with  some 
anxiety,  for  I  despaired  of  giving  a  sa- 
tisfactory reply  to  the  other.  ••  Is  it 
true,''  said  she,  *'  that  in  Frangistan  men 
and  women  walk  arm-in-arm  in  the 
streets?"  I  could  not  deny  the  fact. 
This. had  such  an  effect  upon  my  au- 
dience that  I  felt  nearly  ashamed  of  the 
confession,  for  1  knew  not  how  to  vindi- 
cate it  to  them.—  Major  Skinner*s  Over- 
land Journey  to  India. 

ASTORIA. 

The  village  of  Wishraro,  at  the  head 
of  the  Long  Narrows,  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart  or 
emporium.  Here  the  salmon  caught  in 
the  neighbouring  rapids  were  '^  ware- 
housed," to  await  customers.  Hither 
the  tribes  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Colom- 
bia repaired  with  the  fish  of  the  sea 
coast,  the  roots,  berries,  and  especially 
the  wappntoo,  gathered  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  together  with  goods 
and  trinkets  obtained  from  the  ships 
which  casually  visited  the  coast.  Hither 
also  the  tribes  from  the  Rocky  Moun-. 
I  tains  brought  down  horses,  bear  grass, 
quamash,  and  other  commodities  of  the 
interior.  The  merchant  fishermen  at 
the  falls  acted  as  middlemen  or  factors, 
and  passed  the  objects  of  traffic,  as  it 
were,  cross-handed,  trading  away  part 
of  the  wares  received  from  the  moun- 
tain tribes  to  those  of  the  river  and  plains, 
and  vice  versa.  Their  packages  of 
pounded  salmon  entered  lai^ely  into  the 
system  of  barter,  and,  being  carried  off 
in  opposite  directions,  found  their  way 
to  the  savage  hunting  camps  far  in  the 
interior,  and  to  the  casual  white  traders 
who  touched  upon  the  coast. 

SPANISH    LIQUORICE     * 

Is  SO  called  from  its  being  manufactured 
only  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  The  root  grows 
naturally  in  tliose  coimtries  and  in  La- 
quedoc,  and  in  such  abundance  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily,  that  it  is  considered  the 
greatest  scourge  to  the  cultivator. 

London : — Printed  by  Josxrn  Laat,  3,  Kdwaid* 
street,  Hampstead-road ;  and  published  by 
W.  M.  Ci.ARK»  19,  WarwiclC'lane,  PatcmoKter- 
niw;  J.  Pattik,  17,  Hiffh-street,  Bloomsbury 
and  may  be  had,  by  order,  ot  aU  Bookaellcn 
Id  town  and  country. 
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LION  HUNT  IN  AFRICA. 


In  the  year  1830,  it  WM  rMolved  upon 
by  the  Bhlisli  governroent,  lo  Tound  a 
nevr  colony  in  South  Africa.  Among 
those  who  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
settling,  wai  the  late  Mr.  Thomu  Prin- 
gle,  B.  mui  of  lome  lilerarf  eminence, 
with  a  band  of  reUtioni  and  friends,  con- 
■iningof  twentj-four  in  all;  tii.  twelve 
men,  intluding  hit  father,  four  brothers, 
and  three  fomi  tervsnli,  lix  women,  in- 
eluding  hii  own  -wife  and  her  sister,  and 
the  wiTEs  oF  his  brothers,  and  six  chil- 
dren.* Onlhe30tb  of  April,  1830,  they 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Next  day  tbey  landed,  and  wire  con- 
veyed in  bullock-waggons  lo  their  loca- 
tion, 170  miles  in  the  interior.  As  cam- 
ini;  from  Scotland,  they  were  offered  a 
hilly  district,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
locate  Aye  hundred  persons  thai  weie 
expected  from  the  Hignlands,which  they 


acceptedin  preference' togoing  to  Albany, 
which  was  intended  for  English  settlers . 
The  lands  allotted  to  the  emigrants  had 


lion  aoainst  the  British,  after  the  ci 
of  thdT^ape.  They  were  entirely  uncul- 
tiTated.  The  location  lay  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Baviaans,  or 
Baboon's  Qver.  It  received  the  name 
of  Glen-Lynden.  To  penetrate  this 
wild  glen  took  the  emigrant  party  five 
days  m  clearing  a  way  through  the  jun- 
gle, *wilh  pick-axe  and  hatchet,  and  in 
lashing  their  teams  of  twenty  or  ihitty 
bullocks,  to  plough  the  path  onward. 
At  length  they  reached  their  destination, 
which  is  thas  described  by  Mr.  Pringle : 
"The  bottom  of  the  valley,  through 
«hi<^  the  inbnt  river  meondwed,  pre- 
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sented  a  warm,  pleasant,  and  secluded 
aspect ;  spreading  itself  into  Terdant 
meadows,  sheltered  and  embellished, 
without  being  encumWred,  by  groves  of 
mimosa  trees,  among  which  we  observed 
in  the  distance,  herds  of  wild  anflbals — 
antelopes  and  qua(:;gas, — pasturing  in 
undisturbed  quietude." 

I  laving  erected  a  sort  of  temporary 
hamlet,  until  it  should  be  considered 
safe  for  the  several  families  to  occupy 
separately  their  respective  farms,  the 
party  were,  for  some  time,  much  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  lions,  wohres,  Buihmen, 
and  Caffres.  A  taste  of  what  the^  were 
to  expect,  occurred  on  the  3d  of  July, 
shortly  aAer  their  arrival.  Having  ap- 
pointed the  watch  for  the  night,  (a  ser- 
vice which^ll  tlie  male  adults,  masters 
as  well  as  servants,  agreed  to  undertake 
in  rotation)  they  had  retired  to  rest,  and, 
rxcepling  the  sentinels,  where  all  buried 
in  sleep,  when,  about  midnight,  they  were 
suddenly  roused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
close  to  the  tents.  It  was  so  loud  and 
tremendous,  that,  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Pringle  actually  thought  a  thunder-storm 
had  burst  upon  them  :  but  the  monarch 
of  the  wild  passed  on  without  causing 
them  further  alarm.  Afterwards,  when 
fairly  settled,  the  hunting  of  the  wild 
boar,  or  the  lion,  afforded  some  excel- 
lent, though  rather  perilous  sport. 

The  following  account  of  a  lion  hunt, 
in  which  Mr.  Pringle  was  engaged,  was 
published  by  biro,  on  his  return  to  this 
country.  As  it  abounds  in  interest,  we 
prefer  giving  it  in  his  own  words : 

"One  night,  a  lion  that  had  previ- 
ously purloined  a  few  sheep  out  of  my 
krttal,  came  down  and  killed  my  riding 
horse,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
door  of  my  cabin.  Knowing  that  the 
lion,  whea  be  does  not  carry  off  his  prey, 
usually  conceals  hixnaelf  in  the  vicinity, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerous,  by 
prowling  about  tbe  place  in  search  of 
more  game,  I  resolved  to  have  him  de- 
stroyed or  dislodged,  without  delay.  I 
therefore  sent  a  messenger  round  the  lo- 
CHtioo,  to  invite  all  who  were  willing  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise,  to  repair  ta  the 
place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. In  an  hour,  every  man  of  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  two  pluckless  fel- 
lows, who  were  kept  at  name  by  the 
women,  appeared  ready  mounted  and 
armed.     We  were  also  reinforced  by 


about  a  dozen  of  the  ^  Bastaard,*  or  Mu- 
latto Hottentots,  who  resided  upon  our 
territory  as  tenants  or  herdsmen  ;  an  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  though  rather  an 
unsteady  race  of  men.  Our  friends,  the 
Tarka  boors,  many  of  whom  are  excel- 
lent lion  hunters,  were  all  too  far  dis- 
tant to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighbours 
residing  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the 
location.  We  were,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged 
to  make  our  Hottentots  the  leaders  of 
the  chase.  The  first  point  was  to  track 
the  lion  to  his  covert.  This  was  effected 
by  a  few  Hottentots  on  foot.  Com- 
mencing from  the  spot  where  the  horse 
was  killed,  they  followed  the  spoor  (foot- 
mark) through  the  grass,  and  gravel,  and 
brushwood,  with  astonishing  ease  and 
dexterity,  where  an  inexperienced  eye 
couM  discern  neither  toot-print  nor 
mark  of  any  kind,  until,  at  length,  we 
fairly  tracked  him  into  a  large  bosch,  or 
straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and 
evergreens,  about  a  mile  distant. 

''The  next  object  was  to  drive  him 
out  of  this  retreat,  in  order  to  attack  him 
in  close  phalanx,  and  with  more  safety 
and  effect.  The  approved  mode  in  such 
cases,  is  to  torment  him  with  dogs,  till 
he  abandons  his  covert,  and  stands  at 
bay  in  the  open  plain.  The  whole  band 
of  hunters  then  march  forward  together, 
and'  fire  deliberately,  one  by  one.  If  he 
does  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry, 
and  turns  upon  his  enemies,  they  must 
then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and  turn 
their  horses*  rear  outward  ;  some  hold- 
ing them  fiist  by  the  bridles,  while  the 
others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
lion  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to 
the  very  horses'  heels— crouching  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance, and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This 
is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  in  tbe  fore- 
head. If  they  continue  to  wound  him 
ineffectually,  till  he  waxes  furious  and 
desperate,  or,  if  the  horses,  startled  by 
his  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror, 
and  burst  loose,  the  business  becomes 
rather  serious. 

**  In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not 
manage  matters  quite  so  scientifically. 
The  Bastaards,  after  recounting  tons  all 
these  and  other  safe  laws  of  lion-hunt- 
ing, were  themselves  the  first  to  depart 
from  them.  Finding  that  the  few  indif- 
ferent hound?  we  had  made  little  impres- 
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sion  on  the  enemy,  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode 
round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spot 
where  the  dogs  were  barking  round  bim, 
hut  without  effect.  At  length,  after  some 
hours  spent  in  thus  beatmg  about  the 
bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my 
countrymen  began  to  be  impatient ;  and 
three  of  them  announced  tneir  determi- 
nation to  march  in  and  beard  the  lion  in 
his  lair,  provided  three  of  the  Bastaards, 
who  were  superior  marksmen,  would  sui^ 
port  them,  and  follow  up  their  fire  should 
the  enemy  venture  to  give  battle.  Ac- 
cordingly, tn  they  went,  to  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  paces  of  the  spot.  He  was 
couched  among  the  roots  of  a  large  ever- 
green bush,  with  a  small  space  of  open 
ground  on  one  side  of  it ;  and  they  tan- 
ciedy  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him 
distinctly,  lying  glaring  ftom  under  the 
foliage.  Charging  the  Bastaards  to  stand 
firm  and  level  (air  should  they  miss,  the 
Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and 
struck — ^not  the  Hon,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone, 
oeyond  which  he  was  actually  lying. 
Mrhether  any  of  the  shot  grased  him,  is 
uncertain,  but  with  no  other  warning  than 
a  furious  howl,  forth  he  bolted  (torn  the 
bush.  The  pusillanimous  Bastaards,  in 
place  of  pouring  in  their  volley  upon 
him,  instantly  turned,  and  fled  helter- 
skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  liis  pleasure 
upon  the  defenceless  Soots,  wno,  with 
empty  guns,  were  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the  clutch 
of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a  twinkling 
he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke 
of  his  paw,  dashed  the  nearest  to  the 
ground.  The  scene  was  terrific  I  There 
stood  the  lion,  with  his  foot  upon  his 
prostrate  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious 
power  and  pride  upon  the  bands  of  his 
assailants,  and  witn  a  front  the  most 
noble  and  imposing  that  can  be  con* 
ceived  ;  it  was  the  most  magnificent 
thing  I  ever  vritnessed.  The  danger  of 
our  friends,  however,  rendered  it,  at  the 
moment,  too  terrible  to  enjoy  either  the 
grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the  scene. 
We  expected  every  instant  to  see  one  or 
more  of  them  torn  to  pieces ;  nor,  though 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  standing  within 
fifty  paces,  with  their  guns  cocked  and 
levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance. 
One  was  lying  under  the  lion's  paw,  the 
rest  were  scrambling  towards  ub  in  such 


a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim.  All  this 
passed  more  rapidly  than  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  But,  luckily,  tlie  Hon,  after 
steadily  surveying  us  for  a  few  seconds, 
seemed  wiliing^to  be  quits  with  us  on 
ftdr  terms,  and,  with  a  fortunate  forbear- 
ance, (with  a  royal  magnanimity  rather) 
for  which  he  met  an  ungrateful  recom- 
pence,  turned  calmly  away,  and  driving 
the  snarling  dogs  Uke  rats  from  among 
his  heels,  bounded  over  the  adjoining 
thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clear- 
ing brakes  and  bushes,  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  as  readily  as  if  they  had  been 
tufts  of  grass,  and  abandoning  the  jungle, 
retreated  towards  the  mountains.* 

"  After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our 
rescued  comrade,  who,  fortunately,  had 
sustained  no  other  injury  tijan  a  slight 
scratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise 
on  the  ribs,  we  renewed  the  chase,  with 
the  Hottentots  and  hounds  in  full  cry. 
In  a  short  time  we  again  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  found  him  at  bay  under 
an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream,  which  we  had  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Douglas  Water. 
The  dogs  were  barking  round,  but  afraid 
to  approach  him,  for  he  was  now  begin- 
ning to  growl  fiercely,  and  to  brmidish 
his  tail  in  a  manner  that  showed  iff  was 
meditating  mischief.  The  Hottentots, 
by  taking  a  circuit  between.him  and  the 
mountain,  crossed  the  stream,  and  took 
a  position  on  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
overlooking  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Another  party  of  us  occupied  a  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glen ;  and  plac-« 
ing  the  poor  fellow  thus  between  two 
fires,  which  conftised  his  attention  and 
prevented  his  retreat,  we  kept  battering 
away  at  him,  till  he  fell,  unable  tograp- 

Ele  with  us,  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
[e  proved  to'  be  a  full-grown  lion,  of 
the  yellow  variety,  about  five  or  six  years 
of  age." 

"the  settlement  at  Glyn-Lynden  is  now 
prospering  ;  and  the  settlers  have  been 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  their  annoying 
neighbours  and  unwelcome  visitors,  the 
lions  and  wolves,  they,  as  well  as  the 
Bushmen  having  retired  from  the  scene. 

NAZARETH. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock  when  we  came 
to  Nazareth,  which  was  not  visible  till 
we  were  immediately  above  it.  The 
grey  houses  standing  in  the  side  of  the 
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hill,  some  of  them  covered  with  snow,  as 
well  as  the  heights  above  the  city,  gave 
it  a  most  sombre  appeamnce.  I  never 
looked  upon  a  place  of  so  melancholy  an 
aspect.  I  could  see  i^|D  the  convent 
from  the  road  I  was  riding  over,  and  in 
its  court-yard  were  piled  up  heap  of 
snow.  Some  small  houses  had  mllen 
.  down,  and  the  stones  having  plumped 
into  the  snow,  formed  so  many  little 
fountain-heads  to  the  numerous  streams 
that  the  thaw  was  melting  through  the 
streets  ;  tlie  only  uncovered  spot  around 
being  over  the  valley  in  front,  dark  and 
frowning,  too  abrupt  apparently  to  retain 
the  snow.  It  was  the  Mount  of  Precipi- 
tation. 

The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  frozen. 
They  sat  without  energy  in  their  door- 
ways, and  suffered  the  melting  snow  to 
wander  as  it  listed.  Small  as  the  town 
is,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  I  reached 
the  convent  gate.  My  horse  fell  three 
times  ;  but,  lodging  firmly  in  the  newly 
made  gutters,  I  did  not  lose  my  seat. 
At  length,  however,  we  were  all  obliged 
to  dismount,  and  waded  and  fioundcared 
on  till,  perfectly  exhausted,  we  entered 
the  gates  of  the  anticipated  ^*  bospice.'' 
The  vesper  service  was  being  performed ; 
and4he  deep  soundpf  the  organ  aocom- 

ganying  a  full  choir,  echoed  among  the 
ills.  All  beside  was  still  as  death. 
•The  inner  door  of  the  convent  was 
closed.  I  passed  through  a  small  arch 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  court,  and,  rais- 
ing a  curtain,  stood  in  the  church.  The 
monks  were  all  on  their  knees,  with  their 
jurms  stretched,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Franciscans,  towards  heaven.  It  was 
dusk,  and  no  light  came  from^ without ; 
but  candles  and  lamps  innumerable 
gave  a  rich  colour  to  all  around.  The 
procession  was  over,  and  the  monks 
were  immoveable  in  prayer ;  their  de- 
voted attitude,  their  bald  heads  and  long 
beards,  had  a  most  imposing  effect.  The 
solemn  notes  of  the  organ,  which  was 
still  played,  the  odour,  and  l^e  handsome 
building  itself,  with  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  I  had  descended  into  it  from 
the  cold  hills  and  the  deep  snow,  had  an 
air  of  mystery  about  it^  that  seemed  not 
of  this  earth.  It  was  not  profane,  I  hope, 
in  so  holy  a  neighbourhood  to  remember 
the  Scotch  knight  in  the  subterranean 
chapel  of  Engaddi :  justsucli  a  surprise 
did  it  seem  to  me  1     Beneath  the  altarj 


which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
was  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  a  cave, 
over  which  a  soft  stream  of  light  was 
cast  from  several  lamps  that  hung  within 
it.  I  could  only  conjecture  the  charac- 
ters of  these  evidently  most  sacred  places, 
for  all  the  monks  were  so  absorbed  in 
their  devotions  that  I  could  not  inquire. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  perceived  me. 

At  length  they  rose  from  their  knees, 
and  in  a  solemn  procession,  headed  by 
the  superior,  wound  along  the  aisles ; 
their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  arms 
crossed  upon  their  breasts.  At  certain 
parts  of  the  church  tliey  paused,  and, 
kneeling  for  a  moment,  touched  the  pave- 
ment with  their  foreheads,  and  again 
rising,  moved  on,  till,  all  being  finished, 
they  gradually  disappeared  through  a 
small  door  beneath  the  organ  loft ;  tlie 
last  of  the  devout  line  closed  it  af\er  him, 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  church, 
doubtful  almost  whether  I  had  witnessed 
a  scene  of  reality  or  not. 

The  supper  bell  of  the  convent,  how- 
ever, brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  I  re- 
turned to  seek  its  hospitality.  A  lay 
brother  with  a  formidable  bunch  of  keys 
received  me  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
building,  and  asked  me  of  what  country 
I  was.  I  told  him,  and  he  replied, 
«  Goodl  I  hope  you  are  not  an  Ameri- 
can Englishman.''  I  assured  him  I  was 
a  complete  Englishman.  ''  Have  you 
any  letters  to  the  superior?^'  was  his 
next  question^  '^  any  recommendation  V 
"  None,''  was  my  answer,  "  but  that  I 
am  exceedingly  hungry,  and  too  tired  to 
remain  longer  in  suspense  ;  so  pray  give 
me  shelter."  But  you  are  not  an  Ame- 
rican ?*' again  said  he — ''no  missionary  ?" 
I  again  declared  that  I  was  neither,  and 
sat  upon  the  window-seat  to  await  his 
tieliberation. 

He  left  me  for  a  moment,  and  return- 
ing with  a  welcome,  showed  me  into  an 
exceedingly  nice  room,  were  supper  was 
in  a  very  short  time  brought  to  me.  Has- 
san was  treated  with  equal  ceremony : 
and  while  I  enjoyed  the  monkish  ^e  at 
the  little  wooden  table  with  which  the 
room  was  furnished,  he,  in  a  more  con- 
genial posture,  despatched  his  mess 
cross-legged  on  the  floor.  I  learned 
that  the  monks,  after  their  meal,  assem- 
bled in  a  chamber  not  very  far  froni  mine, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  servitor  told  me, 
of  holding  a  convcrxatione.    I  took  that 
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opportunity,  tberefore,  of  paying  my  re* 
spects  to  the  superior.  He  was  a  Spa- 
niard of  the  most  pleasing  countenance 
and  manner^  and  had  not  very  long  re- 
turned from  South  America.  He  had 
lately  succeeded  an  Italian  as  head  of 
the  establishment^  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
privilege  of  these  two  countries  to  nomi- 
nate in  turn.  He  was  seated  od  a  sofa 
against  the  wall,  while  the  bearded  bro- 
thers were  fixed  in  high-backed  chairs  at 
regular  intervals  round  it.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  as  I  en- 
tered, when  each  figure  solemnly. bowed 
its  head  towards  me,  and  then  relapsed 
into  its  former  rigid  position,  as  stiff  and 
lifeless  nearly  as  if  fixed  in  a  niche  of  one 
of  its  own  catacombs  in  Europe. 

Placing  myself  in  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
sofii,  by  the  side  of  the  superior,  I  thanked 
him  for  the  lodging  I  had  found  in  the 
convent.  He  ^ed  me  the  news  from 
Europe,  and  chattered  at  such  a  rate 
about  Spanish  America,  that  I  had  very 
little  occasion  to  speak.  Cofiee  was 
handed  rouad  by  a  servit^  in  small 
Turkish  cups,  and  immediately  after  it 
a  prodigious  bottle  of  aqua-vitae  went 
its  tour,  of  which  the  reverend  fathers 
partook  with  undisguised  delight.  The 
bell  at  length  tolled  eight,  and  away 
strode  the  statues,  without  exchanging  a 
word,  to  meditate  in  their  cells.  The 
principal  hoped  that  I  would  favour 
them  with  my  company  every  evening 
during  my  stay. 

My  own  chamber  was  cold  enough, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  seek  warmth  in 
my  hard  bed,  and  meditate  in  my  turn 
upon  the  useless  lives  led  by  so  many 
young  men  in  so  large  and  dreary  an 
abode.  The  convent  is  large  enough  to 
contain  a  hundred  ;  there  are  now  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  every  description.  It 
is  esteemed,  I  understand,  the  best  built 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  church  has 
ever  been  pronounced  the  handsomest. 

January  31. — The  deep  snow  on  the 
ground  rendered  it  impossible  to  quit  the 
town,  and  very  difficult  to  move  about 
in  it.  I  waded  through  the  narrow 
streets,  however^  to  make  §  visit  to  the 
different  spots,  said  to  be  still  in  ex- 
istence, which  have  been  rendered  sacred 
by  Uieir  connexion  with  the  name  and 
early  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  being  in 
Nazareth  itself,  however,  and  the  view  of 
every  hiU  and  valley  round  it,  is  sufficient 


to  convey  higher  feelings,  and  give  birth 
to  deeper  veneration  tiian  tlie  minutia* 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  monks, 
and  disfigured  by  their  paltry  decora- 
tions, can  possibly  do.  I  fiirst  went  to 
Joseph's  Shop,  aa^it  is  called ;  it  is  now  ' 
a  small  chapel,  with  a  few  wretched  pic- 
tures hanging  about  it,  where  mass  b  oc^ 
casionally  p^ormed  in  some  state.  The 
building  that  has  any  air  of  authenticity 
about  it,  is  that  called  the  Synagogue, 
which  is  also  ft  chapel  ;  and,  although 
the  property  of  the  Latin  priests,  the 
Greeas  have  the  liberty  of  celebrating 
their  form  of  worship  within  it.  Some 
poor  people,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  snow,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  this  only  substantial  refuge 
without  the  convent  walls,  and  had 
spread  their  carpets  on  the  flags.  A  num- 
ber of  saints  in  very  miserable  daubs 
were  hanging  round  the  walls,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  St. 
George ;  two  coarse  handkerchiefs  with 
worked  borders  graced  his  frame,  left 
there  by  pilgrims  who  had  iust  passed,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  these  simple 
offerings  had  accomplished  for  them. 

The  most  singular  resort  of  the  devout 
in  Nazareth,  however,  is  the  stone  termed 
*'  Mensa  Christ!,''  which  stands  in  a 
small  chamber,  also  a  chapel :  the  wall 
is  hung  round  with  the  ceitificates  of  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  relic,  written  in 
everv  language  known  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  recorded  merely  as  a  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  but  procures  for  all 
who  say  in  a  proper  spirit  an  "  Ave 
Maria"  or  "  Paternoster,"  seven  years' 
plenary  indulgence.  It  was  upon  this 
stone,  the  tradition  says,  that  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  supped  before  and  after 
his  resurrection. 

The  clearest  water  is  drawn  from  a 
fountain  not  very  far  from  the  town,  to 
which  nearly  all  the  women  seem  to 
flock,  called  afler  the  Virgin,  from  the 
belief  that  she  used  to  draw  water  for  the 
household  from  it — a  tradition  of  greater 
likelihood  than  those  that  have  endowed 
buildings  with  the  power  ofgivuig  indul- 
gences to  their  visitors.  The  snow  and 
the  mud  liad  made  the  road  ueariy  im- 
passable ;  it'  was  knee-deep :  but  the 
business  of  carrying  water  could  not  be 
interrupted,  and  the  women  waded  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  long  strings,  ba- 
lancing their  vessels  on  their  heads  in 
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the  most  skilful  manner,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  drawing  their  fimhs 
from  the  mire. 

As  I  approached  the  fountain,  there 
,  was  a  loud  laugh  among  the  women,  at 
the  expense  of  onek»f  their  party,  in 
which  I  seemed  to  have  concern.  **  It 
is  your  brother,"  they  all  cried  ;  *'  come 
and  look  at  him ;"  but  my  sister  was 
abashed,  and  turned  her  head  away. 
Her  tormentors  would  not  suffer  her  to 
escape,  however,  and,  pulling  her  for- 
wara,  presented  to  me  a  very  pretty  little 
red-haired  girl,  who,  prevented  from  con- 
oealing  her  face,  stood  blushing  before 
me  amid  the  laughter  of  her  companions. 
It  was  her  fair  complexion,  which  made 
her  a  most  rare  bird  among  her  dark 
countrywomen,  that  gained  me  so  sweet 
a  sister.  Her  hair  was  of  the  deepest 
red ;  I  did  not  ask  how  she  caifae  by  it, 
but  the  women  were  quite  deliehted 
when  I  said  there  were  many  maids  of 
Frangistan  with  similar  locks. 

February  1 . — Notwithstanding  the  un- 
dianging  white  of  all  around,  I  rode  this 
morning  to  Mount  Tabor.  The  hills 
about  Nazareth  are  bare  at  the  best ;  but 
now,  when  dazzling  snow  on  all  sides 
meets  the  eye,  there  is  little  in  the  out- 
ward picture  to  interest  the  senses.  It 
was  enough  to  feel,  however,  that  I  was 
going  to  look  over,  from  so  celebrated 
a  height,  the  scenes  most  distinguished 
in  the  life  and  mission  of  our  Lord.  I 
merely  took  a  guide  witli  me,  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  convent ;  and  as  we 
wound  slowly  over  the  hills,  met  not  a 
being  to  interrupt  the  solitude.  We 
were  the  first  to  break  the  smoothness  of 
the  snow.  At  the  foot  of  Tabgr,  where 
there  was  a  green  valley,  a  line  of  black 
tents  shone  among  the  stunted  oak-trees 
around,  and  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs  were 
wandering  through  them.  In  ascending 
the  hill;  on  the  right  ha&d,  looking  into 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  stands  a  little 
village,  called  Deborah  by  the  natives,  in 
which,  say  the  legends,  Jael  slew  Sisera. 

I  rode  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor^ 
for,  difficult  as  the  road  was,  there  was 
less  risk  in  remaining  on  horseback  than 
I  should  have  found  on  foot.  My  horse 
was  very  sure-footed;  but  he  occasion- 
ally slipped  over  the  stony  way,  (for  I 
could  near  his  shoes  ring  upon  it)  and 
would,  but  for  the  firmness  of  tlie  snow, 
have  rolled  over  several  times.  At  length 


I  reached  the  fountain,  and,  glad  to  dis- 
mount, paused  a  while  beside  it.  It  is 
venerated  because  here,  say  the  monks, 
our  Saviour  "  charged  the 'disciples  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  what  they  had 
seen. 

Portions  of  the  wall  round  the  hill 
were  visible  above  the  snow,  but  all  be- 
sides was  deeply  covered.  The  sum- 
mit is  flat,  and,  I  believe,  cultivated.  I 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  ruined 
building,  and,  unable  to  move  about  the 
mount  itself,  made  amends  by  tracing 
fiT>m  it  the  features  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor 
has  been  vaunted  of  by  travellers.  It  is 
indeed  magnificent,  and  comprises  places 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  hills  of  Gil- 
boa  and  Samaria,  Mounts  Hermon  and 
Carmel,  the  plains  of  Galilee  and  Es- 
draelon, the  Jordan  and  the  Kishon,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
are  all  discernible. — Major  Skinn€r*$ 
Overland  Journey  to  India, 

THE   AltENT  OF   ST.    B^NARD. 

I  LOOKED  about  me  with  renewed 
interest.  The  sun  had  set,  and  evening 
was  casting  its  shadows  over  the  valley 
below,  which  might  still  be  seen  through 
the  gorges  of  our  path.  The  air  above 
and  the  brown  peaks  that  rose  around 
us  like  gloomy  giants,*  were  still  visible 
in  a  mellow,  saddened  light;  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  witnessed  a  more 
poetical  or  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
approach  of  night.  Following  the  direc 
tion  of  the  upvrard  path,  a  track  that 
was  visible  only  by  the  broken  fragments 
of  rock,  and  which  now  ascended  sud- 
denly, an  opening  was  seen  between  two 
dark  granite  piles,  through  which  the 
sky  beyond  still  shone  lustrous  and 
pearly.  Tliis  opening  appeared  to  be 
but  a  span.  It  was  3ie  "  col,"  or  the 
summit  of  tlie  path ;  and  gazing  at  it,  in 
that  pure  atmosphere,  I  supposed  it 
might  be  half  a  mile  beyond  and  above 
us.  The  guide  shook  his  head  at  the 
conjecture,  and  told  me  it  was  still  a 
weary  league  1 

At  this  inlfelligence  we  hurried  to  be- 
stride our  mules,  which  by  this  time 
were  fa^ed,  and  as  melancholy  as  the 
mountains.  When  we  left  the  refuge 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  sun  on  any  of 
the  peaks  or  glaciers.  A  more  sombre 
ascent  cannot  be  imagined.    Vegetation 
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had  absolutely  disappeaiedy  and  in  its 
place  lay  scattered  the  fragments  of  the 
ferruginou»-lookingf  rocks.  The  hue  of 
every  object  was  gloomy  as  desolation 
could  make  it^  and  the  increasing  obscu- 
rity served  to  deepen  the  intense  interest 
we  felt.  Although  constantly  and  in- 
dustn&usly  ascending  towards  the  light, 
it  receded  faster  than  we  could  climb. 
After  half  an  hour  of  toil,  it  finally 
deserted  us  to  the  night.  At  this  moment 
the  guide  pointed  to  a  mass  that  I  had 
thought  a  fragment  of  the  living  rock, 
and  said  it  was  the  roof  of  a  building. 
It  still  appeared  so  near  that  I  fancied 
we  had  amved ;  but  minute  after  minute 
went  by,  and  this  too  was  gradually 
swallowed  up  in  the  gloom.  At  the  end 
of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  came 
to  a  place  where  the  path,  always  steep 
since  quiting  the  refuge,  actually  began 
to  ascend  by  a  flight  of  broad  steps  formed 
in  the  living  roek,  like  that  already 
mentioned  in  the  Righi,  though  less  pre- 
cipitous. My  weary  mule  seemed,  at 
times,  to  be  tottering  beneath  my  weight, 
or  hanging  in  suspense,  undecided  whe- 
ther or  not  to  yield  to  the  downward 
pressure.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  I 
thought  it  vrisest  to  trust  to  his  instinct 
and  his  recollections.  This  unpleasant 
struggle  between  animal  force  and  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  in  which  the 
part  I  played  was  merely  to  contribute 
to  the  latter,  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  o^ 
an  hour  longer,  when  the  mules  ap- 
peared to  be  suddenly  relieved.  They 
moved  more  briskly  for  a  ninute,  and 
then  stoped  before  a  pile  of  rock,  that  a 
second  look  in  the  dark  enabled  us  to 
see  was  made  of  stone,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  rude  edifice.  This  was  the 
celebrated  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard I — Cooper^t  Rendence  in  France. 

THE   -sultan's  .VISIT    TO    THE    IfOSQUS. 

On  the  first  Friday  after  my  arrival 
at  Pera  (the  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
where  most  of  the  Europeans  reside), 
I  ^ent  to  see  the  sultan  proceed  in  state 
to  the  mosque,  a  public  ceremony  which 
is  prescribed  by  usage  on  that  day  of  the 
week^  and  which  the  Ottoman  sovereigns, 
since  their  establishment  in  Constanti- 
nople, have  always  kept  up.  The  sul- 
tan never  goes  to  the  same  mosque  more 
than  once  during  the  same  year ;  neither 
does  he  return  to  the  seraglio  by  the  i 


same  way  he  came  out  of  it.  Frequently 
he  rides  to  the  mosque,  and  returns  by 
water,  or  vice  verm ;  and  if,  ovring  to  the 
situation  of  the  mosque  fixed  upon,  it  is 
necessary  both  to  go  and  return  oy  water, 
there  are  always  two  state  barges  in  the 
procession,  each  used  in  its  turn  to  carry 
this  demi-god  of  Mahometan  adoration. 
On  the  occasion  on  which  I  witnessed 
the  procession,  it  took  place  by  land* 
All  tne  streets  through  which  the  sultan 
had  to  pass  had  been  carefully  swept, 
and  were  lined  by  crowds  of  janissaries, 
who  stood  there,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to 
greet  their  sovereign,  and  by  others, 
attracted  merely  by  curiosity.  Tlie  sul- 
tan was  mounted  on  a  most  magnificent 
white  horse,  whose  trappings  glittered 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stonea. 
Twenty-four  attendants  were  walking  on 
each  side  of  him,  wearing  on  their  heads 
a  helmet,  tlie  thick  and  ample  plumage 
of  which  formed  a  kind  of  white  forest, 
which  almost  coneealed  tlie  person  of 
the  sultan  from  public  view.  We  stood 
at  the  window  of  a  shop,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  have  a  full  view  of  his  per- 
son. He  appeared  to  be  in  the  prime 
of  life.  His  countenance  was  strikingly 
handsome,  though  his  features  did  not 
seem  to  be  all  well  shafHHl.  His  eyes 
were  large,  and  of  a  deep  black,  and  his 
look  had  something  of  an  imposing  kind, 
not  unmixed  with  an  expression  of  fero- 
city. His  eyebrows  and  bushy  beard 
formed  so  striking  a  contrast  vrith  the 
excesske  whiteness  of  his  face  and  fore- 
head, that  one  might  have  supposed 
paint  had  been  used,  had  such  a  thing 
been  known  amon|^the  Turks.  The 
style  of  his  dress  was  only  distinguisned 
from  that  worn  by  all  the  Turks  of  the 
higher  class,  by  a  greater  recherche  in' 
the  style  of  his  turban,  and  the  imperial 

Elume  fastened  in  the  front  of  it  with  a 
urge  clasp  set  in  magnificent  diamonds. 
He  had  on  a  very  capacious  pelisse  of 
green  cloth,  lined  with  the  most  costly 
black  sable ;  pearl  ornaments  were  fas- 
tened on  each  side  of  the  breast,  in  the 
manner  of  a  hussar's  outer  jacket.  From 
his  waist  projected  tlirough  the  black 
sable  borders  of  his  pelisse,  the  handle 
of  a  hangiitr,  or  dagger,  mounted  in 
beautiful  brilliants ;  and  on  his  gloveless 
white  hand,  in  which  he  held  the  horse's 
bridle,  rings  bearing  the  most  costly  bril- 
liants were  to  be  seen.    All  the  specta- 
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ton  made  a  low  bow  on  the  approach 
of  the  sultan,  and  then  held  their  heeds 
inclined  towards  the  left  shoulder.  This 
extraordinary  mode  of  salutation  implied 
that  their  heads  were  at  the  sovereign's 
command.  It  is  only  when  he  appears 
in  state  that  it  is  practised;  on  other 
occasions,  it  is  his  will  that  no  demon- 
strations of  respect  should  be  made,  but 
by  getting  out  of  the  way  on  his  approach. 
I  observ^  that  the  sultan  did  not  return 
the  salute  of  his  devoted  subjects,  and 
seemed  quite  unconcerned  with  what  was 
going  on  around  him  in  the  street.  I 
was  informed  that  he  is  the  first  sove- 
reign of  Turkey  who  had  ventured  to  set 
aside  the  form  of  courtsey  observed  to- 
wards the  people  on  public  occasions. 
He  never  forgave  the  janissaries  for  hav- 
ing opposed  the  plans  of  reform  of  his 
uncle  Selim,  for  whom  he  had  entertained 
the  warmest  attachment ;  and  from  the 
moment  that  circumstance  had  placed 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands,  he 
vowed  the  destruction  of  that  privileged 
corps. — Journal  qf  a  Noltleman, 

THE  WOMEN  OF  PRAGUE. 

There  are  very  few  places,  in  fact, 
where  I  have  met  a  greater  proportion 
of  female  beauty  than  in  Prague.  The 
generality  have  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
and  very  fine  complexions.  They  dress 
more  neatly  than  gaudily,  and  trip  along 
the  trottoir  with  a  light  and  aiiy  step, 
that^  indicates  health  and  elasticity  m 
every  limb.  They  excel,  of  coufse,  in 
the  ball-room ;  and  to  see  a  Prague  kdy 
waltzing,  is  certainly  the  very  elegante 
of  potion.  Thui^outh,  beauty,  and 
grace  combine  to  make  the  maids  of 
this  city  irresistible;  but  charming  as 
they  are,  they  seem  not  to  be  over  cruel 
to  their  suitors.  Their  morality,  indeed, 
if  we  are  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  town,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Only  think  of  the  astounding  fact,  that 
out  of  3,955  births,  which  occurred  in 
Prague,  during  the  year  1828,  there  were 
1,404  illegitimate.  It  will  naturally  be 
asked  whence  arises  this  striking  dispro- 
portion, and  whether  there  exists  here 
more  than  in  other  European  cities  any 
peculiar  cause  to  which  so  very  extra- 
ordinary a  state  of  matters  can  be  as- 
signed? The  only  satisfactory  answer 
I  can  give  is  merely  to  mention  tlie  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Lying-in 


Hospital  of  Prague,  and  which,  perhaps, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  afford  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  this  wide-spread 
immorality.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
the  Gebarhaut  of  Prague  has,  on  an 
average  of  eight  years,  afforded  shelter 
to  nearly  1000  women  annually,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions ;  and  in  182^[here 
were  no  less  than  1,125  children  born 
within  its  walls.  You  must  also  know 
that  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  are 
admitted  to  this  hospital  upon  pnnciples 
that  are  adrtiirably  adapted  to  prevent 
discovery.  The  first  and  second  class 
of  payers  are  not  obliged  to  give  their 
names,  but  are  merely  required  to  nut 
their  address  into  a  sealed  letter,  which 
is  not  opened  unless  the  patient  dies ; 
and  when  that  does  not  happen,  it  is  re- 
turned to  her  unopened  on  leaving  the 
establishment.  Ladies  belonging  to  the 
first  class  of  payers  are  also  admitted  in 
masks,  and  are  attended  in  separate 
apartments.  The  children  are  afterwards 
attended  to,  and  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  the  managers  of  the  institution,  on 
being  paid  a  competent  allowance.  You 
may  easily  imagine  the  efTects  of  such  a 
system ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that 
illegitimacy  is  regarded  in  Bohemia  as  no 
great  dishonour,  the  problem  of  female 
immorolity  hi  Prague  is,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  solved. — Strang* s  German tf  in 
1831.  

p  A  TEXIAN. 

I  jocosely  asked  a  ragged  hunter,  who 
was  a  smart,  active  young  fellow,  of  the 
steam-boat  and  alligator  breed,  whether 
he  was  a  rhinoceros  or  a  hyaena,  as  he 
was  so  eager  for  a  fight  with  the  invaders. 
*^  Neither  the  one  nor  t'other.  Colonel,'' 
says  he,  ^*  but  a  whole  menagerie  in 
myself.  I  am  shaggy  as  a  bear,  wolfish 
about  the  head,  active  as  a  congar,  and 
can  grin  like  a  hyaena  until  the  bark 
will  curl  off  a  gum  log.  There's  a 
sprinkling  of  all  sorts  in  me,  from  the 
lion  down  to  the  skunk,  and  before  the 
war  is  over  you'll  pronounce  me  an 
entire  zoological  institution,  or  I  mii^  a 
figure  in  my  calculation.  I  promise  to 
swallow  Santa  Anna  without  gagging,  if 
you  will  only  skewer  back  his  ears  and 
grease  his.he»d  a  little." — Amer.  Trav. 
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ADVENTURE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  subjoined  namitive  is  so  linking, 
that  it  forma  a  very  apt  ■ccompanimeQt 
to  the  Hon  hunt  described  in  our  lait 
number.  Tbere  u  a  good  deal  of  en- 
joyment in  following  the  chase  in  this 
country,  and  many  sportsmen  do  the 
thing  with  spirit;  but,  however  eihiU- 
rating  it  may  be,  it  is  generally  deficient 
in  what  may  be  coiled  adventure.  It  is 
only  from  the  accoimti  of  travellers  that 
we  can  team  any  thing  of  the  danger 
and  excitement  which  atteitd  hunting 
scenes  in  Alriea,  or  other  rMnote  parts 
of  tlie  world.  The  narrator  of  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  story,  having  occasion  to 
visit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  desirous 
of  seeing  an  elephant  hunl,B]id  ]iroceednl 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  country, 
that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
portakiiuF  in  tbt  aport. 

Vol.  I. 


In  the  hills  through  which  flows  the 
fish  river,  in  South  Africa,  the  country 
is  tliickly  covered  vrith  bushes,  and  ns  It 
is  quite  uncultivated,  only  wild  animals 
live  in  it.  Elephants  particularly  abound 
there.  1  accompanied  a  man  who  was 
a  regular  hunter  of  these  animals,  and 
he  made  it  his  boaiit  that  he  had  leen  as 
many  an  three  thousand  elepbauLi  in  a 
troop  at  a  time.  The  only  roads  through 
this  wild  Iborny  country,  arc  those  made 
by  the  foot-prints  of  these  animals. 
Besides  this  person  and  myself,  there 
were  in  our  party,  a  little  boy,  his  son, 
three  Iloltenlots,  and  a  number  of  dogs 
trained  to  the  perilous  pastime.  Tlie 
Hottentots  carri«l  the  food  requisite  for 
OUT  wuits  while  away  among  the  hills, 
and  the  sheep-skina  on  which  we  «■! 
to  sleep ;    they  lighted  also  the  6rea 
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which  were  necessary  at  night  for  scaring 
away  the  wolves,  and  oiher  wild  animals. 
The  first  day's  search  after  the  elephants 
was  in  vain;  we  followed  the  tracks 
made  by  these  animals,  winding  over 
hills,  and  through  deep  ravines,  and 
thick  brushwood,  of  which  the  ihotna 
were  very  sharp,  until  I  became  quite 
fatigued.  The  hunter,  however,  was  not 
at  all  tired.  He  was  used  to  it,  and  he 
encouraged  me  to  advance.  One  of  tlie 
Hottentots  pointed  out  the  track  which 
would  be  the  best  to  follow.  He  knew 
it  by  the  mark  of  tiie  foot-print  being 
recently  formed,  a  proof  that  the  elephants 
had  very  lately  passed  that  way.  He 
could  tell  at  once  the  age  of  the  spoor^ 
or  foot->mark.  The  foot-prints  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  mud  round  the 
small  ponds.  ^Iie  elephants,  as  well  as 
the  other  wild  animals,  leave  dieir  haunts 
at  night,  and  come  to  drink,  and  the  foot- 
marks of  the  various  animals  are  easily 
to  be  traced  by  experienced  hunters.  The 
discovery  of  the  track  emboldened  us  to 
proceed,  which  we  did  in  spite  of  the 
mtense  h§BX.  Towards  evening,  our 
search  was  becoming  hopeless  ;  no  ele- 
phant had  been  seen,  and  I  told  the 
hunter  that  I  must  stop  a  while  to  rest. 
"  Not  now,"  said  he,  "  for  at  this  very 
instant  I  see  a  troop  of  elephants  passing 
over  yonder  hill."  I  looked,  but  could 
see  nothing.  The  inteltieence,  however, 
induced  me  to  go  on,  and  we  took  care 
to  ascend  the  hill  with  the  wind  in  our 
faces.  We  did  this  that  the  animals 
might  not  smell  us,  even  at  such  a 
distance,  which  they  would  have  done 
had  the  wind  blown  from  us  to  them. 
We  marched  on,  in  single  file,  along  a 
narrow  rocky  path,  which  skirted  one 
bank  of  a  small  hollow,  and  we  saw 
the  huge  beasts  feeding  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  hunter  and  the  men  halted,  and 
the  former  desired  me  and  the  little  boy 
to  make  a  light,  and  set  fire  to  the  bushes 
and  grass,  and  then,  in  case  the  animals 
should  rush  our  way^  to  run  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  fire.  We  saw  the  tre- 
mendous creatures  quietly  feeding  on  the 
long  gross  and  bushes,  and  flapping 
their  Inrtyo  ears,  and  looking  very  indo- 
lent. We  lighted  a  bush,  atid  before  it 
fap)  burnt  up  to  a  flame,  we  heard  a  shot 
fired,  and  then  another,  and  the  elephants, 
thoroughly  roused,  began  to  run.     We 


observed  one  totter  as  he  ran,  halt  a  little 
and  then  fall,  endeavour  to  rise,  and 
tumble  all  his  length  upon  the  ground. 
His  groans  were  terrible  to  hear.  We 
went  up  to  him — a  ball  had  pierced  his 
shoulder,  and  reached  the  heart.  We 
cut  off  his  tail,  marked  his  tusks^  and 
followed  the  troop  down  the  hill.  We 
saw  them  tearing  on,  destroying  every 
thing  that  was  in  their  path.  Both  trees 
and  shrubs  were  broken  and.  uprooted, 
and  their  tread  sounded  like  thunder. 
Being  much  fatigued,  I  could  not  post 
after  them  so  quickly  as  my  companions 
did,  and  so  I  seated  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  told  the  hunter  to  send  one 
of  the  Hottentots  for  me  when  he  had 
hunted  enough  for  that  night.  "It  is 
impossible,"  he  said, "  the  night  is  coming 
on ;  no  one  will  be  able  to  find  you ;  you 
must  keep  up  with  us."  I  told  him 
that  I  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  spoil  his  sport,  and  then 
I  stretched  myself  out  at  full  length  on 
the  ground. 

After  some  delay,  the  hunter  resolved 
to  leave  his  boy  with  me,  as  being  better 
acouainted  wiUi  those  hills  than  I  was ; 
and  he  desired  us,  when  we  should  be 
sufficiently  rested,  and  able  to  follow  the 
party,  to  light  fires  all  up  the  hill,  to  mark 
our  course.  The  hunter  and  tlie  Hotten- 
tots then  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  ele- 
pliants.  In  half  an  hour,  I  rested  on 
the  ground,  and  then,  with  the  boyi  wlio 
had  been  ver^  impatient  at  ray  delay, 
mounted  the  hill  by  the  elephants'  track. 
The  valley  we  had  just  left  was  so  thickly 
covered  with  high  bushes  and  trees,  that 
we  could  not  see  through  them.  Slowly 
were  we  climbing  up  the  hill,  trailing  our 
guns  after  us,  when  we  heard  the  heavy 
gallop  of  a  large  animal  approaching. 
My  little  companion  was  blowing  a 
hghted  stick,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the 
bush,  as  his  father  had  desired.  "  Listen," 
I  said,  *'  do  you  hear  any  thing  ?"  The 
boy  became  quite  alarmed,  and  in  a 
moment  he  ran  away  from  the  sound, 
while  I  ran  up  the  hill,  not  doubting  but 
it  was  a  rhinoceros.  The  heavy  tramp 
was  behind  me,  and  the  next  instant  a 
large  dark  animal  burst  through  the 
branches  close  to  me,  and  turned  into 
the  ])ath  I  was  following.  I  did  not 
stop,  but  dashed  across  from  the  path 
to  my  little  companion,  who,  with  great 
presence  of  mina,  set  fire  to  the  bush. 
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It  wu  very  lucV  v  that  T  ran  away,  for 
when  I  tried  to  fire  off  my  gun,  it  snap- 
ped, and  would  not  go  off,  The  burning 
bush,  however,  protected  us,  as  the  rhi- 
noceros ran  from  it  with  all  speed.  After 
the  animal  was  out  of  sight,  we  lost  no 
time  in  ascending  the  hill.  When  we 
reached  the  top,  we  saw  the  elephants 
trampine  about,  their  huge  backs  being 
higher  Uian  the  bushes.  Presently  we 
heard  our  companions  fire,  and  all  in  a 
file  the  animals  rushed  away,  chai^ng 
directly  upon  us.  After  the  rhinoceros 
had  gone,  I  had  taken  a  lighted  torch  in 
my  hand,  and  now  that  I  saw  these  ele- 
phants coming,  I  set  fire  to  the  bushes 
and  grass  that  were  round  us — we  were 
obliged  to  stand  in  a  circle  of  flame — ^we 
listened,  but  the  burning  of  the  wood 
made  such  a  noise,  as  it  cracked  and 
spit,  and  the  flames  roared  so,  that  we 
could  hear  nothing  else.  We  waited  till 
the  fire  had  burnt  sufficiently  low,  to  let 
us  j)BS8  through  it.  We  then  weot  on, 
ana  the  boy  lighted  every  bush  in  our 
track,  so  that  we  might  proceed  in 
safetv. 

We  soon  came  to  the  place  where  the 
elephants  had  last  been  snot  at.  On  the 
ground  lay  one,  heaving  her  sides  in 
agony.  She  had  ten  balls  in  her  body. 
A  young  elephant  was  with  her,  and  was 
walking  round  and  round  her.  It  was 
covered  with  the  blood  of  its  dyine  mo- 
ther, and  still  clinging  to  her  in  death. 
We  passed  on,  and  now  became  anxious 
to  rejoin  our  party.  We  wanted  some 
water  to  refresh  us,  for  we  were  quite 
parched  with  thirst.  I  had  sucked 
through  my  closed  teeth  water  out  of  a 
pool  which  the  elephants  had  trodden 
into  a  muddy  puddle,  and  so  thirsty  was 
I  that  I  thougnt  it  delicious.  We  had 
made  a  long  line  of  fires,  and  I  fired  off 
tb#  boy's  ^n,  but  no  shot  was  fired  in 
return.  We  both  became  uneasy.  Dark 
night  now  came  on,  and  with  it  came  on 
the  heavy  dew  that  prevents  the  bushes 
and  grass  from  burning.  The  boy's 
courc^e,  which  had  hiUierto  been  so 
steady,  at  last  fell.  We  botli  hallooed 
as  loud  as  we  could ;  but  neither  halloo 
nor  gun  did  we  hear  in  answer.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  boy,  tried  to  laugh  him  out 
of  his  faars,  and  persuaded  him,  while 
the  bushes  would  still  bum,  to  collect 
sticks  and  wood  for  our  night  fire ;  for 
I  saw  clearly  that  we  should  have  to  pass 


the  night  where  we  were.  With  his  help, 
I  soon  made  a  cheerful  blazing  pile  of 
wood,  and  then  spreading  our  sheep- 
skins, I  bade  him  he  down  to  sleep,  and 
promised  to  keep  watch  till  daybreak. 
The  little  fellow  soon  snored  upon  his 
sheep-skin. 

I  kept  watch  for  five  hours,  and  did 
not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  sleep*.  I  was 
too  anxious  about  our  safety ;  I  heard 
so  many  noises  all  around  me.  First, 
a  hollow  tramping  which  made  me  think 
that  hundreds  of  elephants  were  crossing 
the  hills,  close  to  us ;  and  whenever  the 
fire  burned  dim,  I  heard  the  short  howl 
of  the  wolf  approaching  us.  But  I  soon 
made  them  keep  their  distance.  I  stirred 
up  the  fire,  or  put  fresh  wood  upon  it, 
and  the  brisk  flame  made  them  quickly 
depart.  • 

A  noise,  however,  came  so  near,  that 
I  awoke  my  little  companion.  It  was 
a  strange  noise,  sometning  between  a 
chattering  and  a  howl.  Tlie  boy  begged 
me  to  heap  up  more  wood,  and  make  a 
large  blaze ;  for  he  knew,  by  the  noise, 
that  a  hysena  was  near:  The  nowl  of  this 
animal  was  the  most  unpleasant  noise  I 
had  heard ;  but  he,  too,  was  scared  away 
like  the  rest.  At  last  day  appeared,  and 
we  arose,  and  took  our  guns,  and  lighted 
sticks  from  the  fire,  and  again  set  off  in 
search  of  our  party.  I  soon  perceived 
that  our  fire  haa  preserved  us  from  being 
trampled  to  death  that  night,  for  the 
ground  all  around  was  marked  with  the 
fresh  foot-printa  of  tlie  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, hysnas,  and  other  animals,  whose 
gallopping  I  had  heard.  W^e  soon  had 
Uie  pleasure  of  meeting  our  friends. 
They  had  passed  the  night  on  on^  of  the 
hills  not  far  from  us.  When  we  told  the 
hunter  of  our  escape  from  the  rhipoceros, 
he  said  it  was  fortunate  that  my  gun  had 
not  fired,  for  if  the  rhinoceros  is  shot  at 
and  wounded,  he  turns  against  his  enemy, 
and  then  the  sight  of  the  flames  of  the 
burning  bush  fail  to  frighten  him.  We 
learnt  that  the  hunter  and  his  men  had 
killed  five  elephante.  The  last  three  were 
caught  in  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
hills,  where  they  were  auietly  feeding, 
and  the  hunter  took  such  sure  aims  at 
them,  tliat  they  fell  dead  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  did  not  remain  much  lon- 
ger with  the  hunting  party,  but  took  one 
of  the  Hottentots  to  guide  me  bock^to 
Cape  Town. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS 
PHILIPPE. 

At  the  proper  hour,  General  La  Fay- 
ette had  the  good  natiure  to  call  and  take 
me  up,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  for 
Mr.  M'Lane.  VVith  this  gentleman  we 
drove  to  the  Palais  Royal,  my  old  bro- 
ther officer,  Mr.  T ,  who  was  in- 
cluded in  the  arrangement,  following  in 
his  own  carriage. 

We  found  the  inner  court  crowded, 
and  a  throng  about  the  entrance  to  the 
great  staircase;  but  the  appearance  of 
La  Fayette  cleared  the  way,  and  there 
was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  which  de- 
noted his  great  personal  popularity.  I 
heard  the  words  "  des  Americains**  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  showing  how 
completely  lie  was  identified  with  us  and 
our  principles,  in  the  public  mind.  One 
or  two  of  the  y(Ainger  officers  of  the 
court  vfbre  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
receive  him,  though  whether  their  pre- 
sence was  accidental  or  designed,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  I  suspect  the  latter.  At 
all  events  the  General  was  received  with 
the  profoundest  respect,  and  the  most 
smiling  assiduity. 

The  anti-chamber  was  already  crowded, 
but  following  our  leader,  his  presence 
cleared  the  way  for  us,  until  he  got  up 
quite  near  to  the  doors,  where  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  France 
were  collected.  I  saw  many  in  the 
throng  whom  I  knew,  and  the  first 
minute  or  two  were  passed  in  nods  of 
recognition.  My  attention  was,  how- 
ever, soon  attracted  to  a  dialogue  between 
Marshal  Sou  It  and  La  Fayette,  that  was 
carried  on  with  the  most  perfect  bonhomie 
and  simplicity.  I  did  not  hear  the  com- 
mencement, but  found  they  were  speak- 
ing of  their  legs,  which  both  seemed  to 
think  the  worse  for  wear.  **  But  you 
have  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  mon- 
sieur ?"  observed  La  Fayette.  "  This 
limb  was  a  little  maltraitee  at  Genoa,'' 
returned  the  marshal,  looking  down  at  a 
leg  that  had  a  very  game  look  :  '*  But 
you,  General,  you  too  were  hurt  in 
America?"  "Oh!  that  was  nothing; 
it  happened  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  then  it  was  in  a  good  cause — it  was 
the  fall  and  the  fracture  that  made  me 
limp.*'  Just  at  this  moment,  the  great 
doors  flew  open,  and  this  quasi  republi- 
can court  standing  arrayed  before  us^  the 
two  old  soldiers  limped  forward. 


The  King  stood  near  the  door,  dressed 
as  a  General  of  the  National  Guards, 
entirely  without  decorations,  and  pretty 
well  tri-coloured.  The  Queen,  Madame 
Adelaide,  the  Princesses,  and  several  of 
tlie  children,  were  a  little  fiu'ther  re- 
moved, the  two  former  standing  in  front, 
and  the  latter  being  grouped  behind 
them.  But  one  or  two  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, nor  did  I  see  anything  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening,  of  the  Dues 
d'Orleans  and  de  Nemours. 

La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  first  that 
entered,  and  of  course  we  kept  near  him. 
The  King  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an 
expression  of  pleasure — I  thought  it 
studied — but  they  shook  hands  quite 
cordially.  We  were  then  presented  by 
name,  and  each  of  us  had  the  honour  of 
shaking  hand^,  if  that  can  be  considered 
an  honour,  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
quite  half  of  those  who  entered.  The 
press  viras  so  great,  tliat  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  say  any  thing.  I  believe 
we  all  met  with  the  usual  expressions  of 
welcome,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

Soon  aAer  we  approached  the  Queen, 
with  whom  our  reception  had  a  more 
measured  manner.  Most  of  those  who 
entered  did  little  more  than  make  a  dis- 
tant bow  to  this  group,  but  the  Queen 
manifesting  a  desire  to  say  something  to 
our  party,  Mr.  M'Lane  and  myself  ap* 
proached  them.  She  first  addressed  my 
companion  in  French,  a  language  he  did 
not  speak,  and  I  was  obliged  to  act  as 
interpreter.  But  the  Queen  instantly 
said  she  understood  Englbh,  though  she 
spoke  it  badlv,  and  D^;ged  he  would 
address  her  in  his  own  tongue.  Madame 
Adelaide  seemed  more  familiar  with  our 
language.  But  the  conversation  was 
necessarily  short,  and  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

Queen  Amelie  is  a  woman  of  a  kiad, 
and,  I  think,  intelligent  countenance. 
She  has  the  Bourbon  rather  than  the 
Austrian  outline  of  face.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  please,  and  in  her  general  air 
and  carriage  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Leo.  She  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  excellent  vrife  and 
mother,  and,  really,  not  to  fall  too  pre- 
cipitately into  the  vice  of  a  courtier,  she 
appears  as  if  she  may  well  deserve  it. 
She  is  thin,  but  graceful,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that  she  been  more  than  pretty 
in  her  youth. 
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I  do  Bot  remember  b  more  frank,  in- 
telligenty  and  winning  countenance  than 
that  of  Madame  Adelaide,  who  is  the 
King's  sister.  She  has  little  beauty  Idt, 
except  that  of  expression ;  but  this  must 
bave  made  her  handsome  once,  as  it 
renders  her  singularly  attractive  now. 
Her  manner  was  less  nervous  than  that 
of  the  Queen,  and  I  should  think  her 
mind  had  more  influence  over  her  ex- 
terior. 

The  Princess  Louise  (the  Queen  of 
Belgium)  and  the  Princess  Marie  are 
pretty,  with  the  quiet  subdued  manner 
of  well-bred  young  persons.  The  first 
is  pale,  has  a  strikingly  Bourbon  face, 
resembling  the  profiles  on  the  French 
coins;  while  the  latter  has  an  Italian 
and  classical  outline  of  features,  with  a 
fine  colour. 

They  were  all  dressed  with  great  sim- 
plicity ;  scarcely  in  high  duiner  dress ; 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Adelaide  wear-^ 
ing  evening  hats.  The  Princesses,  as  is 
uniformly  Uiecase  with  unmarried  French 
girls  of  rank,  were  without  any  orna- 
ments, wearing  their  hair  in  the  usual 
manner. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  being  presented 
were  gone  through,  I  amused  myself  with 
examining  the  company.  This  was  a 
levee,  not  a  drawing-room,  and  there 
were  no  women  among  the  visitors.  The 
men,  who  did  not  appear  in  uniform, 
were  in  common  evenmg  dress,  which 
has  degenerated  of  late  into  black  stocks, 
and  trousers. 

Accident  brought  me  to  an  old  man, 
who  had  exactly  that  revolutionary  air 
which  has  become  so  familiar  to  us  by 
the  engravings  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
generals  that  were  made  shortly  afier 
the  Italian  campaign.  The  face  was 
nearly  buried  in  neckcloth,  the  hair  was 
long  and  vrild,  and  the  coat  was  glitter- 
ing, but  ill-fitting  and  stiff.  It  was, 
however,  the  coat  of  a  marachal;  and, 
what  rendered  it  still  more  singular,  it 
was  entirely  vrithout  orders.  I  was  cu- 
rious to  know  who  this  relic  of  1797 
might  be ;  for,  apart  from  his  rank, 
which  was  betrayed  by  his  coat,  he  was 
so  singularly  u^fy  as  scarcely  to  appear 
human.  On  mquiry  it  proved  to  be 
Marshal  Jourdan. 

There  was  some  amusement  in  watch- 
ing the  different  individuak  who  eame 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  dynasty. 


Many  were  personally  and  &miliarly 
known  to  me  as  very  loyal  subjects  of 
the  last  reign ;  soldiers  who  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  put  Louis  Philippe  au 
JU  de  VepeCy  three  months  before,  at  the 
command  of  Charles  X .  But  times  were 
changed.  They  ^w  came  to  show  them- 
selves to  the  new  sovereign;  most  of 
them  to  manifest  their  disposition  to  be 
put  in  the  wav  of  preferment,  some  to 
reconnoitre,  others  to  conceal  their  dis- 
affection, and  all  to  subserve  their  own 
interests.  It  was  laughably  easy  to  dis- 
cern who  were  confident  of  their  recep- 
tion by  being  of  the  ruling  party,  who 
distruslid,  and  who  were  mdifferent. 
The  last  class  wai^  small.  A  general 
officer,  whom  I  personally  knew,  looked 
like  one  who  had  found  his  way  into  a 
wrong  house  by  mistake.  lie  was  a 
Buonapartist  by  his  antecedent,  and  in 
his  true  way  of  thinking ;  but  accident 
had  thrown  him  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  he  had  now  come  to  see 
what  might  be  gleaned  from  the  House 
of  Orleans.  His  reception  was  not  flat- 
tering, and  2  could  only  compare  the 
indecision  and  vraveriug  of  his  manner 
to  that  of  a  regiment  tliat  falters  before 
an  unexpected  volley. 

Afler  amusing  ourselves  some  time  in 
the  great  throng,  which  was  densest  near 
the  King,  we  went  towards  a  secondary 
circle  that  had  formed  in  another  port  of 
the  room,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  appeared.  He  was  conversing  with 
La  Fayette,  who  immediately  presented 
us  all  in  succession.    The  Pnnce  is  a 

Snteel,  handsome  young  man,  with  a 
3e  much  more  Austrian  than  that  of 
any  of  his  family,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
of  what  his  younger  brothers  are  likely 
to  be  hereafter.  In  form,  stature,  and 
movements,  he  sin^arly  resembles 
W  ■,  and  there  is  also  a  good  deal 

of  likeness  in  the  face,  though  in  this 
particular  the  latter  had  the  advantage. 
He  was  often  taken  for  the  Due  de 
Chartres  during  our  former  residence  at 
Paris.  Our  reception  was  gn^ious,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  appearing  anxious  to 
please  every  one. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  scene  is  to 
follow.  Fatigued  with  standing,  we  got 
chairs  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  behind 
the  throng  where  the  discourtesy  of 
being  seated  might  escape  notice.  The 
King  soon  after  withdrew,  and  the  com- 
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patjy  immediately  began  to  go  away. 
Three-fourths,  perhaps,  were  gone,  when 
an  aide-de-camp  came  up  to  us  and 
inquired  if  we  were  not  the  three  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  presented  by  General 
La  Fayette.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  begged  4fc  to  accompany 
him .  He  led  us  mar  a  door  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sttlle,  a  room  of  great  dimen- 
sions, where  we  found  General  La  Fay- 
ette in  waiting.  The  aide,  or  officer 
of  the  court,  whichever  might  be  his 
station,  passed  through  the  door,  out  of 
which  the  King  immediately  came.  It 
appeared  to  me  as  if  the  General  was 
not  satisfied  with  our  first  reception,  and 
wished  to  have  it  done  over  again.  The 
King  looked  grave,  not  to  say  discon- 
tented, and  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  thai  he 
could  have  dispensed  with  this  extra 
attention.  Mr.  M'Lane  standing  next 
the  door,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
him  in  English,  which  he  speaks  quite 
readily,  and  without  much  accent :  indeed 
he  said  little  to  any  one  else,  and  the  few 
words  that  he  did  utter  were  exceedingly 
general  and  unmeaning.  Once  he  got 
as  far  as  T— ,  whom  he  asked  if  he 
came  from  New  York,  and  he  looked 
hard  at  me,  who  stood  farther  from  the 
door,  mumbled  something,  bowed  to  us 
all,  and  vnthdrew.  I  was  struck  with 
his  manner,  which  seemed  vexed  and 
unwilling,  and  the  whole  thing  appeared 
to  me  to  be  awkward  and  uncomtortable. 
I  thought  it  a  bad  omen  for  the  influence 
of  the  General. 

By  this  time'the  great  sa//e  was  nearly 
empty,  and  we  moved  off  together  to 
find  our  carriages.  General  La  Fayette 
preceded  us,  of  course,  and  as  he  walked 
slowly,  and  occasionally  stopped  to  con- 
verse, we  were  among  the  last  in  the 
ante-chamber.  In  passing  into  the  last, 
or  outer  ante-chamber,  the  General  stop- 
ped nearly  in  the  door  to  speak  to  some 

one.     Mr.  M'Lane  and  Mr.  T 

being  at  his  side,  thev  so  nearly  stopped 
the  way  that  I  remained  some  distance 
in  the  rear,  in  order  not  to  close  it  en- 
tirely. My  position  would  give  an  or- 
dinary observer  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
did  not  belong  to  the  party.  A  young 
officer  of  the  court  (I  call  them  aides, 
though,  I  believe,  they  were  merely  sub- 
stitutes for  chamberlains,  dignitaries  to 
which  this  republican  reign  has  not  given 
birth)  was  waiting  in  the  outer  loom  to 


pass,  but  appeared  unwilling  to^press  too 
closely  on  a  group  of  which  General  La 
Fayette  formed  the  principal  person. 
He  fidgeted  and  chafed  eridently,but  still 
kept  politely  at  a  distance,  Afler  two 
or  three  minutes  the  party  moved  on, 
but  I  remained  stationary,  watching  the 
result.  Room  was  no  sooner  made 
than  the  officer  brushed  past,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  by  saying  quite 
loudly  and  distincUy,  "  Adieu,  VAme- 
rique/* 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  believe  that 
in  the  tone  of  courtiers  is  reflected  the 
feeling  of  the  monarch.  The  attention 
to  General  La  Fayette  had  appeared  to 
me  as  singularly  affected  and  forced, 
and  the  manner  of  the  King  anything 
but  natural ;  and  several  little  occurrences 
during  the  evening  had  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  the  real  influ- 
^ce  of  the  former,  at  the  palace,  might 
be  set  down  as  next  to  nothing.  I  never 
had  any  faith  in  a  republican  king  from 
the  commencement,  out  this  near  view 
of  the  personal  intercourse  between  the 
parties  served  to  persuade  me  that  Ge- 
neral La  Fayette  had  been  the  dupe  of 
his  own  good  faith  and  kind  feelings. — 
Cooper's  Residence  in  France, 


AN  ODD  CHABACTER  IN   BRUSSELS. 

Brussels  offers  as  many  singularities 
in  the  human  character  as  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  Europe.  The  phenomena 
of  mind  may  receive  many  illustrations 
from  a  residence  in  that  capital.  For 
instance,  I  met,  among  the  frequenters 
of  the  coffee-house  where  I  lived,  a 
moral  anomaly, — a  being  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  our  ideas  of  abstract  things  ; 
an  individual  who  has  no  identity,  or 
fbrm,  or  substance,  or  even  existence  in 
our  minds — a  simple  jockey — an  inno- 
cent Yorkshireman,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  stable,  and  whose  trade  was 
horse-dealing.  I  looked  on  him  as  a 
creature  of  another  world— as  a  thing 
too  pure  and  inessential  for  this  sphere. 
He  had  been  born  in  a  hay-loft  in  York- 
shire, and  bred  in  London  ;  first,  as  a 
stable-boy's  helper,  then  as  a  tiger  to  a 
swell  nobleman,  and  ultimately,  when 
he  had  outgrown  that  title  and  its  contin- 
gent honours,  as  groom  to  a  noble  lord, 
well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  turf. 
By  some meansor  otheTy  but  H  is  to  be 
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presumed  honest  ones,  he  succeeded  in 
acQuiring  a  jjood  round  sum  of  money  ; 
ana  being  abandoned  by  his  master,  iu 
Brussels,  he  became  a  dealer  in  horse- 
flesh in  that  capital.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, open  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as 
Taltersal's,  indeed,  he  did  not  open  at 
all ;  but  he  conducted  his  business  in  a 
palteiing,  underhand  manner.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure,  for  he  still  stuck 
to  the  livery,  as  long  as  the  livery  stuck 
to  him,  he  would  occasionally  engage 
himself  as  an  avant  courier  to  Ilnglish 
travellers  proceeding  through  that  part 
of  the  continent.  In  this  way  he  fell  in 
with  another  Englishman,  who,  with  his 
family,  had  just  arrived  at  Brussels,  and 
who  made  a  prodi^ous  splash  among 
the  English  and  native  traoesmen  of  the 
place.  Hiis  hero  went  by  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Hookey  of  Norfolk.  Xlie 
new  comer  was  in  want  of  a  horse,  and 
also  of  a  eroom,  and  the  Yorkshireman, 
thinking  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
one  he  had  on  band,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
services,  a  good  one,  offered  him  both. 
They  were  accepted  with  much  appear- 
ance of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
great  man,  which  highly  gladdened  tlie 
heart,  and  entirely  obscured  the  judg- 
ment of  our  jockey.  A  bargain  was  at 
once  struck ;  the  latter  had  his  own 
terms,  tlie  former  only  conditioning  credit 
until  his  remittances  should  arrive  from 
merry  England,  or  the  moon,  or  where- 
ever  else  his  paternal  property  was  situ- 
ated ;  a  condition  which  our  Yorkshire- 
man  acceded  to  without  hesitation.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  remit- 
tances meanwhile  drew  on  rapidly ;  still 
there  was  no  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the 
groom,  because  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  on  the  subject  m  the 
manner  of  the  master.  All  of  a  sudden^ 
the  master  sent  for  his  servant,  and  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  condescended 
to  borrow  the  entire  of  his  savings^-four 
hundred  francs,  whieb  he  promised  to 
pay  on  the  next  morning,  with  a  hundred 
additional  by  way  of  interest  and  remu- 
neration for  faithful  services. 

Our  unsuspecting  jockey  at  once  ad» 
vanced  the  money,  and  chuckled  over 
the  good  interest  he  should  get  for  it. 
Next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
master  had  decamped  over  night,  taking 
every  thing  of  ralue  from  his  fhmished 
lodgings.     In  the  course  of  the  day,  it 


was  known  that  he  had  obtained  a  gig 
from  an  English  coachmaker,  and  driven 
our  unfortunate  jockey's  half-bred  horse 
in  it,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Holland. 
'  Various  other  frauds  of  a  similar  nature 
were  also  brought  to  light  in  tlje  succeed- 
ing few  days.  He  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Our  poor  jookey  was  quite 
inconsolable  for  awhile  ;  he  then  took 
to  brandy,  and  from  tluit,  or  ratiier,  wh<M 
he  could  get  no  more  of  it,  he  took  to  the 
water;  that  is,  he  resolved. to  drown 
himself*  The  story  of  this  part  of  liis 
biography  is  as  eurious  as  any  I  ever 
heard  of.  After  making  up  his  mind, 
and  recommending  his  soul  to  God,  he 
proceeded  to  the  old  town^  down  the 
street  called  Montague  de  la  Cour,  (he 
lived  in  the  new  tosvn,  nigh  the  Boule- 
vards) to  put  his  suicidal  purpose  into 
execution.  As  he  walked,  or  rather 
reeled  on,  slowly  meditating  on  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  lo,  and 
behold,  as  if  by  tlie  interposition  of  a  spe- 
cial Providence,  it  came  on  to  rain  in  a 
perfect  torrent.  The  wind  howled,  the 
sheeted  lightninsr  flashed,  the  thun* 
der  groaned,  and  the  cataracts  of  tlie 
heavens  seemed  rushing.  Now,  our 
friend,  though  a  jockey  and  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  was  a  neat  man  too  ;  above  all 
things  he  disliked  any  part  of  the  har- 
ness to  be  stained.  His  resolution  was 
instantly  taken ;  '<  IMl  return  for  my  um- 
brella,* exclaimed  he  to  himself.  He 
always  used  an  umbrella  in  wet  weather, 
like  most  people  that  I  have  seen  in  all 
civilised  countiies.  "  V\\  return  for  my 
umbrella,*'  said  he,  *'  and  then  I'll  do 
the  deed  in  clean,  dry  harness.''  No 
sooner  said  than  done ;  he  did  return 
for  his  umbrella,  but  he  never  walked 
down  le  Ilf  ontagne  de  la  Cour  during 
the  remainder  of  that  evening.  I  have 
this  fact  from  the  fair  maiden  who  makes 
beds  at  U Hotel  de  la  Campinney  with 
whom  he  was  a  sort  of  favourite,  matri- 
monially speaking.  The  truth  was,  he 
had  met  with  an  old  crony  at  Bailey's 
beer-shop,  where  he  lodged,  and  they 
had  got  dead  drunk  together,  before  he 
could  summon  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  tear  himself  from  the  bottle.  He  had 
forgotten  it  all  the  next  morning,  which 
m^es  one  suspect  that  he  could  not  have 
been  quite  sober  when  he  first  projected 
his  own  destruction.  All  these  things 
are  true,  though  they  seem  like  a  joke ; 
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but,  joking  apart,  I  never,  in  the  ivhole 
course  of  my  life,  met  with  a  greater  fool 
— in  his  profession  roust  I  call  it — than 
this  simpleton  from  Yorkshire. — St, 
George's  Saunter  in  Belgium, 


THE   MIRAGE  OF  THE   DESERT. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  excites 
in  the  pilgrim  of  the  desert,  those  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  disappointment, 
which  add  to  the  miseries  of  his  actual 
situation.  lie  sees  before  him  lakes  of 
water,  which  are  gone  the  instant  he 
arrives  at  the  spot  where  he  fancied  they 
offered  their  refreshment  to  bis  feverish 
lips.  The  Arabs  are  familiar  with  this 
remarkable  appearance,  and  they  are 
seldom  deceived  by  it ;  although,  if  the 
mimgc  and  a  real  stream  could  be  seen 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  reality  from  the  delusion. 
The  guides  of  the  European  traveller 
often  amuse  themselves  by  calling  to  him 
that  water  is  in  sight,  when  they  are 
upon  the  most  thirsty  spots  of  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  plain.  Burckhardt  has  de- 
scribed the  mirage  with  his  usual  feli- 
city :  "  During  the  whole  day's  march, 
we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lakes 
of  mirage,  called  by  tJie  Arabs,  gerab. 
Its  colour  was  of  the  purest  azure,  and 
so  clear  that  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
which  bordered  the  horizon,  were  re- 
flected in  it  with  the  greatest  precision, 
and  the  delusion  of  its  being  a  sheet  of 
vrater  was  thus  rendered  still  more  per- 
fect. I  had  often  seen  the  mirage  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  but  always  found  it  of 
a  whitish  colour,  rather  resembling  a 
morning  mist,  seldom  lying  steady  on 
the  plain,  but  in  continual  vibration; 
but  nere  it  was  very  different,  and  had 
the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  water. 
The  great  dryness  of  the  air  and  earth 
in  this  desert,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  The  appearance  of  water 
approached  also  much  nearer  than  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  being  often  no  more 
than  two  hundred  paces  from  us; 
whereas,  I  had  never  seen  it  before  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile.  There 
were  at  one  time  about  a  dozen,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  low  grounds."  The 
mirage  is  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
refraction  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  un- 
dergo, in  passing  through  masses  of  air 
in  contact  with  a  surface  greatly  heated. 


THE    FALLS  OF    ST.    AMTHOVT. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  grandeur  or 
sublimity  which  the  eye  aches  to  behold 
at  Niagara,  about  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. But  in  wild  and  picturesque 
beauty,  it  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.  Flow- 
ing over  a  tract  of  country  five  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  the  river,  here  more  than 
half  a  mile  vride,  breaks  into  sb^ts  of 
foam,  and  rushes  to  the  pitch  over  a 
strongly  inclined  plane.  The  fall  itself 
is  not  high — we  believe  only  sixteen  feet 
perpendicular;  but  its  face  is  broken 
and  irregular.  Huge  slabs  of  rock  lie 
scattered  below,  in  wild  disorder.  Some 
stand  on  their  edges,  leaning  against  the 
ledge  from  which  they  have  been  dis- 
united. Some  lie  piled  upon  each  other 
in  the  water,  in  inimitable  confusion.  A 
long  narrow  island  divides  the  face  nearly 
in  the  middle.  Its  eastern  side  is  not 
perpendicular,  but  broken  into  three  dis- 
tinct leaps,  below  which  the  twisting  and 
twirling  eddies  threaten  destruction  to 
any  living  thing  that  enters  them.  On 
the  western  side,  in  the  boiling  rapids 
below,  a  few  rods  from  the  fall,  stands  a 
little  island,  of  a  few  yards  area,  rising 
steep  from  the  waters,  and  covered  with 
forest  trees.  This  little  islet  was  believed 
to  be  inaccessible,  till  two  daring  pri- 
vates of  the  fifUi  regiment,  at  very  low 
water,  waded  out  in  the  river  above,  and 
ascending  the  fall  by  means  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  before  mentioned,  forded  the 
intervening  space,  and  were  tlie  first  of 
their  species  that  ever  set  foot  on  it. 
Large  trunks  of  trees  frequently  drift 
over,  and  diving  into  the  chasms  of  the 
rocks,  never  appear  again.  The  loon, 
or  great  northern  diver,  is  also,  at  moult- 
ing time,  when  he  is  unable  to  rise  f^om 
the  water,  often  caught  in  the  rapids. 
When  he  finds  himself  drawn  in,  he 
struggles  with  fate  for  a  while ;  but  find- 
ing escape  impossible,  he  faces  down- 
wards, and  goes  over  screaming  horribly. ' 
Tliese  birds  sometimes  make  their  escape 
unhurt.  Below,  the  rapids  foam,  and 
roar,  and  tumble,  for  half  a  mile ;  and 
then  subside  into  the  clear  gentle  current 
that  contiuues  unbroken  to  the  Rock 
River  Rapids,  and,  at  high  vmter,  to  the 
gulph  of  Mexico. 
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THE  BEDOUIN  ARABS. 


[TDSlll  HOD! 

The  word  Bedouin  is  but  another 
name  for  the  wild  or  wsodeting  Arab  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Arabs  are  divided 
into  two  classes — cultivators,  and  wan- 
dering Arabs — which  differ  from  one 
anotlierin  manyeswnCial  respects,  caused 
1^  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  life. 
Tnose  who  cultivate  the  soil,  lead  a  se- 
dentary existence,  are  attached  to  their 
homes,  and  aie  subject  to  regular  go- 
vemmenis  ;  and  may  therefore  be  said 
to  live  in  a  comparatively  civilised,  social 
state.  Such  ar«  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Yemen ;  and  such  also  are  the  descend- 
nnls  of  those  ancient  conquerors  who 
have,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  given  in- 
habitants to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  The  wandering  Arabs,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  only  a  transient  in- 
terest in  the  aoil ;    perpetually  moving 
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their  tents,  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  are  under  subjection  to  no  itxed 
laws,  and  their  mode  of  existence  is  not 
so  &vourable  as  that  of  the  other  Arabs 
(br  amelioration  Nevertheless,  theyen- 
joy  a  sort  of  medium  italui  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  not  being  quite  savages, 
though  not  quite  civilised.  Such  are  the 
Bedouins,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
deserts  which  extend  from  the  confines  of 
Persia  lo  Morocco.  Though  divided 
into  independent  communities  or  tribes, 
not  unfrequentiy  hostile  to  each  other, 
they,  like  the  clane  of  Scotland  before 
the  abolition  of  the  heritable  Jurisdic- 
tions in  1748,  may  still  be  considered  as 
forming  one  naLon  ;  a  striking  proof  of 
which  is  the  resemblance  of  their  lan- 
guue. 
llie  temi  Bedouins  signifies  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  the  desert ;  and  they  have 
good  reason  to  boast  of  being  the  oldest 
and  purest  race  of  all  the  Ajab*  tribes  ; 
for  tliey  have  never  been  conquered  by 
others,  nor  in  making  conquests  them- 
selves,  have  they  ever  been  mixed  with 
any  other  people  or  nation.  The  Arabs 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
did  not  join  in  the  revolution  effected  by 
Mahomet,  they  refused  to  become  pro- 
selytes to  his  religion,  and  aecordingly, 
ill  the  Koran,  the  prophet  frequently 
styles  the  Arabs  of  tlie  desert,  rebels  and 
infidels.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  are  the 
same  men  as  they  were  then,  having  in 
every  respect  retained  their  primitive 
independence  and  simplicity,  notwith- 
stanaing  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  wandenng  life  of  the  Bedouins 
arises  from  the  very  nature  of  their  de- 
serts, vast  and  boundless  plains  of  sand, 
where  the  earth  presents  nothing  but  a 
few  wild  plants,  thinly  scattered,  and 
thickets,  few  and  far  between,  which  af- 
ford scanty  shelter  to  antelopet,  bares, 
locusts  and  rats.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
nearly  tlie  whole  country,  which  extends 
six  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  Uiree 
hundred  in  breadth,  stretching  from 
Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from 
Kgypt  to  the  Persian  Oulph.  The  soil, 
however,  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
great  an  extent,  vanes  considerably  in 
different  places.  In  the  more  sterile 
countries,  that  is,  in  those  wMch  pro- 
duce but  few  plants,  such  as  in  the  de- 
sert of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  interior  of  the  great  desert,  called  the 
Najd,  the  tribes  are  feeble,  and  distant 
from  each  other.  Where  the  soil  is  more 
productive,  as  between  Damascus  and 
Euphrates,  they  are  more  numerous ; 
and  in  the  Pachalicks  of  Aleppo,  the 
Hauran,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza, 
the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous. 
In  the  less  fruitful  parts,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  pasturers,  and  subsist  only  on 
the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a 
few  dates  and  fresh  meat,  which  they 
sometimes  dry  in  the  sun  and  reduce 
to  a  powder.  In  the  fertile  districts, 
they  sow  some  land,  and  odd  cheese, 
barley,  or  rice,  to  their  flesh  and  milk 
meats. 

The  desert  would  be  uninhabitable 
had  not  nature  formed  an  animal,  the 
camel,  than  which  no  creature  seems  so 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  climate  and  the 


barren  and  parched  country  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  formation  of  the  camel 
as  if  from  design,  is  very  peculiar.  Witli- 
out  the  plumpness  of  the  ox,  the  horse, 
or  the  elephant,  he  has  a  small  head 
without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a  lone  neck 
without  flesh.  The  muscles  of  his  legs 
and  thighs  are  only  such  as  are  immedi- 
ately requisite  for  motion,  and  his  wi- 
th ered  body  possesses  only  the  vessels  and 
tendons  necessary  to  connect  his  frame 
together.  Furnished  with  a  strong  jaw, 
that  he  mav  be  able  to  grind  the  hardest 
aliments,  his  stomach  ^is  straitened, 
lest  he  should  consume  too  much,  and 
he  chews  the  cud.  His  foot,  lined  with 
a  lump  of  flesh,  and  not  adapted  for 
climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level, 
and  sandy  soil  like  that  of  Arabia.  Tlie 
camel  has  received  from  nature  nothing 
but  what  is  necessary  for  his  existence 
in  the  deserts.  Even  the  means  of  at- 
tack or  defence  have  been  denied  him. 
Destitute  of  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the 
hoof  of  the  horse,  the  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  tlie 
camel  requires  no  protector,  for  he  is 
cherished  even  at  his  own  child,  by  his 
Arab  master,  and  there  is  notiiing  in  the 
deserts  which  he  inhabits,  to  attract  the 
lion,  tlie  tiger,  the  wolf,  or  any  other 
beast  of  prev.  This  wonderful  animal 
has  rendered  habitable  the  most  barren 
spot  the  world  contains.  He,  alone,  can 
supply  all  his  master's  wants.  From 
the  milk  of  the  camel  the  Arabs  obtain 
curd,  cheese,  and  butter ;  and  they  often 
feed  upon  his  flesh.  Of  his  skin,  slip- 
pers and  harness  are  made,  tents  and 
clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  burdens 
are  transported  on  his  back,  and  when 
the  eartn  denies  forage  to  the  horse, 
so  valuable  to  the  B^ouiu,  the  milk 
of  the  camel  supplies  that  defiriency. 
A  few  stalks  of^  brambles,  or  worm- 
wood, or  pounded  date  kernels,  is  suffi- 
cient for  its  food,  and  these  are  easily 
procured. 

The  Bedouins  are  a  race  of  men  sin- 
gular equally  in  tlieir  physical  and  moral 
character,  especially  tliose  tribes  which 
dwell  in  the  depUis  of  tlie  deserts,  and 
never  approach  ihe  towns.  In  general, 
they  are  small,  meagre,  and  tawny,  more 
so,  however,  in  the  heart  of  tlie  desert 
tlian  on  the  frontiers  ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways of  a  darker  hue  than  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants.     The  Shaiks,  or  the 
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rich  among  them,  and  their  attendants, 
are  described  as  being  taller  and  more 
corpulent  than  the  common  class,  who, 
in  general,  do  not  exceed  five  feet  two 
inches.  This  difference  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  tlieir  food,  with  which  the  for- 
mer are  supplied  more  abundantly  than 
the  latter.  Indeed  the  lower  class  of 
Bedouins  live  in  a  state  of  almost  habi- 
tual wretchedness  and  hunger  ;  and  in 
time  of  dearth,  they  do  not  scruple  to 
eat  locusts,  rats,  lizards,  and  even  ser- 
pents, broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are  they 
such  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  robbers  on  the  high  roads  ;  hence, 
also,  tlieir  delicate  constitution  and  their 
diminutive  bodies,  which,  fh)m  their  mode 
of  life,  are  rather  active  than  vigorous. 
Usually,  six  or  seven  dates  soaked  in 
melted  butler,  a  little  sweet  milk  orcnrds, 
serve  a  man  a  whole  day  ;  rice  is  some- 
times usedy  but  meat  is  reserved  for  fes- 
tivals, and  they  never  kill  a  kid  but  for 
a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  A  few  wealthy 
Shaiks  alone  can  kill  young  camels,  and 
eat  baked  rice  with  tlieir  victuals.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  privations  and 
abstinence,  the  Bedouins  may  be  con- 
sidered a  healthy  race  ;  for  diseases  are 
less  frequent  among  them  than  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. 

Each  of  the  tribes  into  which  the  Be- 
douins ore  divided,  appropriates  to  itself 
a  tract  of  land,  forming  its  domain  or 
territory.  As  the  entire  space  is  neces- 
sary for  tlie  annual  subsistence  of  the 
tribe,  whoever  of  a  different  tribe  en- 
croaches on  it,  is  deemed  a  violator  of 
property,  and  is  treated  as  a  public 
enemy. 

Hie  manner  of  proceeding  on  occa- 
sion of  a  war  is  very  simple.  The  tribe 
who  has  received  the  offence  mount  their 
horses,  and  seek  the  tribe  who  has  given 
it ;  when  they  meet  thev  enter  into  a 
parley,  and  the  matter  is  frequently  made 
up  ;  if  not,  they  attack  either  in  small 
bodies,  or  man  to  roan,  encountering 
each  other  at  full  speed  with  fixed  lances, 
which  they  sometimes  dart,  notwithstand- 
ing their  length,  at  the  flying  enemy ;  the 
victory  Is  decidedly  the  first  shock,  and 
the  vanquished  take  flight,  full  gallop, 
over  the  naked  plain  of  the  desert.  Night 
generally  favours  their  escape  from  the 
conquerors.  Tlie  tribe  which  has  lost 
the  battle  strikes  its  tents,  removes  to 


a  distance  by  forced  marches,  and  seeks 
an  asylum  among  its  allies.  Tlie  victors, 
satisfied  with  their  success,  drive  their 
herds  farther  on,  and  the  fugitives  soon 
after  return  to  their  former  station. 

Tliere  is  a  law  among  them  which 
decrees  that  tlie  blood  of  every  man  who 
is  slain,  must  be  avenged  by  that  of  his 
murderer.  The  right  of  exacting  this 
veneeance  devolves  on  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  deceased.  If  any  one  neglects  to 
seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for 
ever.  It  is  transmitted  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  father  to  children,  and  never 
ceases  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sa- 
crifice the  criminal,  or  purchase  his  in- 
demnity for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or 
in  flocks. 

The  camps  of  the  Bedouins  are  formed 
in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle,  composed 
of  a  single  row  of  tents,  made  of  goat  or 
camel  hair,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour, 
in  which  they  differ  from  tliose  of  the 
Turks,  which  are  white.  Each  tent,  in- 
habited by  a  family,  is  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain into  two  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  women,  llie  empty 
space  within  the  large  circle,  serves 
as  a  ibid  for  the  cuttle  every  evening. 
They  have  no  intrenchments,  their  only 
advanced  guards  and  patroles  are  dogs  ; 
their  horses  remain  saddled  and  ready  to 
mount  on  the  first  alarm  ;  but  as  there  is 
neither  order  nor  regularity,  these  camps, 
always  easy  to  surprise,  afford  no  de- 
fence in  case  of  an  attack ;  cattle  are 
carried  off  every  day,  a  species  of  ma- 
rauding in  which  the  Arabs  are  very 
expert. 

The  condition  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  tribes,  is  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes,  according  to 
the  good  or  bod  conduct  of  their  chiefs. 
Each  tribe  contains  one  or  more  princi- 
pal families,  the  members  of  whicn  have 
the  title  of  Shaiks,  that  is,  chiefs  or 
lords.  One  of  the  Shaiks  has  the  su- 
preme command  over  the  others.  lie  is 
the  general  of  their  little  army  ;  and 
sometimes  assumes  the  title  of  Emir, 
which  signifies  prince.  The  more  rela- 
tions, children,  and  allies  he  has,  the 
greater  is  his  strength  and  power. 

Tlie  people  have  a  great  influence  in 
all  public  affairs,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  families  of  the 
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Shaiks  possess  some  of  the  privileges 
which  every  where  accompany  power, 
and  the  ruling  Shaik  has  an  indefinite 
and  almost  absolute  authority,  which, 
inhen  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  influ- 
ence, he  may  abuse ;  butif  achiefshould 
commit  any  act  of  injustice  ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, he  should  kill  an  Arab,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
punishment.  The  law  of  retaliation 
would  be  put  in  force  ;  and  should  he 
not  pay  the  price  of  blood,  he  would  in- 
falRbly  be  assassinated,  which,  from  the 
simple  and  private  life  the  Shaiks  lead 
in  their  camps,  would  be  no  difficult 
thing  to  effect. 

The  ruling  Shaik  receives  no  taxes 
from  the  tribe  which  he  governs.  The 
wealth  of  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects 
is  limited  to  absolute  necessaries,  while 
his  own  is  confined  to  very  moderate 
possessions,  and  these  loaded  with  ex- 
penses. The  principal  Shaik  in  every 
tribe,  in  fact,  defrays  the  charges  of  all 
who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp.  Ad- 
joining to  his  tent  is  a  large  pavilion,  for 
the  reception  of  all  strangers  and  pas- 
sengers. In  this  are  held  frequent  as- 
semblies of  the  Shaiks  and  principal 
men,  to  determine  on  encampments  and 
removals  ;  on  peace  or  war;  on  thedif- 
ferences  with  the  Turkish  governors  and 
the  villages,  and  to  decide  the  litigations 
and  quarrels  of  individuals.  To  all  who 
enter,  the  Shaik  must  give  cofiee,  bread 
baked  on  the  ashes,  rice,  and  sometimes 
kid  or  camel ;  in  a  word,  he  must  keep 
open  table ;  and  it  is  the  more  impor- 
tant to  him  to  be  generous,  as  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  depend  his  credit  and  his 
power.  To  provide  for  these  and  all 
other  expenses,  the  Shaik  has  nothing 
but  his  herds,  a  few  spots  of  cultivated 
ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and 
the  tribute  he  levies  on  the  high  roads, 
the  total  of  which  cannot  be  much.  The 
Sliaiks,  in  fact,  may  be  compared  to 
nothing  more  tlian  substantial  farmers, 
whose  simplicity  tliey  resemble  in  their 
dress,  as  welt  as  in  their  domestic  life 
and  manners.  A  shaik  who  has  Uie 
command  of  five  hundred  horse  does  not 
disdain  to  saddle  and  bridle  his  own, 
nor  to  give  him,  witli  his  own  hands, 
barley  and  chopped  straw.  In  his  tent, 
his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the 
dough,  and  superintends  the  dressing  of 
victuals.  .  His  daughters  and  kinswomen 


wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  and  veils  over  their  faces,  to 
draw  water  from  the  well.  These  man- 
ners agree  precisely  with  the  descriptions 
of  Eastern  life  in  the  Bible. 

The  simplicity,  or  rather  the  poverty 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  Bedouins  is  pro- 
portionate to  tlie  wealth  of  their  chiefs. 
All  the  property  of  the  family  consists  of 
moveables,  comprising  such  things  only 
as  are  absolutely  required ;  among  which 
may  be  enumerated,  a  few  male  and 
female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry, 
a  tent,  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  a  sabre,  a 
musket,  a  pipe,  a  mat,  a  mantle  of  black 
wool,  and  particularly  a  mare,  with  her 
saddle  and  bridle,  on  which  the  Bedouin 
makes  all  his  excursions,  and  which  he 

§  refers  to  the  horse,  because  she  is  more 
ocile,  and  because  she  yields  milk, 
which,  on  occasions,  satisfies  the  thirsty 
and  even  Uie  hunger  of  her  master. 

The  Bedouins  have  no  books,  and 
few,  if  any,  even  among  the  Shaiks,  are 
able  to  read.  All  their  literature  con- 
sists in  reciting  tales  or  histories  in  the 
manner  of  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
tainments. They  have  a  peculiar  passion 
for  such  stories,  and  all  their  leisure,  of 
which  they  have  a  great  deal,  and  espe- 
cially their  evenings,  are  employed  in 
listening  to  them,  seated  in  a  circle  on 
the  ground,  with  their  legs  crossed,  and 
their  pipes  in  their  mouths.  They  have 
also  their  love  songs,  which  have  more 
of  sentiment  and  nature  in  them  than 
tliose  of  the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns. 

The  Bedouin  is  quite  a  creature  of 
the  desert.  His  wants  have  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  regulated  and  formed  by 
the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  camel ; 
content  with  milk  and  dates,  he  has  not 
desired  flesh  for  food.  A  plunderer, 
rather  than  a  warrior,  the  Bedouin  pos- 
sesses no  sanguinary  courage ;  he  at- 
tacks only  to  despoil ;  and  if  he  meets 
with  resistance,  never  thinks  a  small 
booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
his  life.  To  rouse  him  you  must  shed 
his  blood. 

Among  themselves  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith*  and  a 
generosity  which  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  civilised  people.  The  right  of 
asylum  is  so  much  respected  by  all  the 
tribes,  that  when  a  stranger,  or  even  an 
enemy,  touches  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin, 
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from  that  moment  his  person  becomes 
inviolable.  After  having  eaten  bread 
and  salt  with  him,  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  force  a  re- 
fugee from  the  protection  of  a  tribe,  but 
by  its  total  extermination.  When  a  Be- 
douin takes  his  repast,  he  seats  himself 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  invite 
the  passengers  to  partake ;  and  he  freely 
takes  the  same  liberty  with  others. 

In  matters  of  religion,  as  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  Arabs  of  the 
towns,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  deserts. 
While  the  former  crouch  under  the  dou- 
ble yoke  of  political  and  religious  despo- 
tism, the  latter  live  in  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  from  both.  On  the  frontiers, 
the  Bedouins,  from  policy,  assume  the 
appearance  of  Mahometanism ;  but  so 
relaxed  is  their  observance  of  its  ceremo- 
nies, that  they  are  generally  considered 
infidels  by  the  faithful.  «  The  Arabs 
even  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet  was  never  intended  for 
them  ;  for,"  they  remark,  "  how  shall 
we  make  ablutions  who  have  no  water  ? 
How  can  we  bestow  alms  who  are  not 
rich  ?  Why  should  we  fast  in  the  Ra- 
madan, since  the  whole  year  with  us  is 
one  continual  fast  ?  And  what  neces- 
sity is  there  for  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,if  Oodbe  present  everywhere  V* 
Every  man  acts  and  thinks  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  most  perfect  toleration  exists 
among  them. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  hospitality  and 
generosity  of  tlte  Bedouins,  we  will  give 
only  tlie  following  instance:  IlatemTai, 
a  prince  of  the  Arabs,  whose  reputation 
for  liberality  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Asia,  was  known  even  in  Europe,  and 
still  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen,  was  asked,  if  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  met  with  a  roan  more  magnifi- 
cent than  himself.  "  Yes,''  answered 
he,  ''being  once  out  on  a  journey,  I 
passed  near  the  tent  of  a  poor  Arab, 
who  ofiered  me  hospitality  without  know- 
ing me.  It  was  late,  I  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  I  willingly  ac- 
cepted tlie  offer.  I  observed  some 
pigeons  flying  about  his  tent,  but  ex- 
pected to  eat  rice  and  some  dates  or  eggs, 
the  common  food  of  the  lower  sort  of 
people ;  I  was  surprised  to  find  one  of 
these  pigeons  prepared  for  me.  I  knew 
them  to  be  the  poor  man's  whole  wealth. 


He  even  would  not  let  me  testify  my 
gratitude  to  him,  and  I  could  not  other- 
wise thank  him  than  by  commending 
whatever  he  had  dressed  for  me.  I  was 
getting  ready  to  set  out  next  morning, 
when  the  poor  Bedouin  came  to  roe  with 
ten  other  pigeons  in  his  hands,  whose 
heads  he  had  wrune  off.  He  begged  me 
to  accept  them  as  the  only  thing  he  had 
in  his  power  to  offer  for  provision  on 
my  journey.  It  was  all  he  possessed  in 
the  world.  I  took  with  me  the  present ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  reached  home,  I  sent 
that  poor  man  three  hundred  camels, 
and  five  hundred  sheep."  "  Then," 
said  his  friends,  "  you  were  more  gene- 
rous than  the  Bedouin.'*  "  No,  indeed," 
replied  the  Prince,  **  for  the  Bedouin, 
who  did  not  know  who  I  was,  had  given 
me  all  his  substance  without  any  hopes 
of  a  return,  and  I  gave  him  but  a  small 
part  of  what  I  possessed." 

THE   PLAGUE   AT   ODESSA. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  while 
I  was  preparing  to  resume  my  journey, 
in  order  to  visit  the  Crimea  before  the 
close  of  the  season,  an  event  occurred  at 
Odessa,    which  produced  a    complete 
change  in  all  my  travelling  plans.    The 
plague,  which  had    been  raging    with 
great  violence,  all  the  sumroer,  at  Con- 
stantroopSe,  was  brought  to  Odessa  by 
an  Austrian  vessel.    Several  of  her  crew 
had  died  on  the  passage,  and  she  was 
admitted  into  the  lazaretto  before  this 
fact  had  been  ascertained.      Notwith- 
^nding  the  rigour  with  which  the  local 
authorities  had  endeavoured  to  enforce 
quarantine  regulations  in  regard  to  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  Bosphorus,  some 
of  the  crew  of  the  one  which  had  the 
plague  on  board,  succeeded  in  bribing 
the  quarantine  guardians,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  land  at  night,  to  regale  them- 
selves in  the  neighbouring  brandy  shops. 
The  consequences  of  this  violation  of 
duty  were  almost  immediate ;  most  of 
the  subaltern  officers  employed  at  the 
lazaretto  were  attacked  with  the  disease, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  to  wn .    The  conster- 
nation into  which  this  untoward  occur- 
rence tlirew  all  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa 
cannot  be  described.    All  the  Polish  fa- 
milies who  had  not  yet  departed,  has- 
tened to  quit  the  town,  lest  the  sanitary 
I  cordon  whicli  it  was  determined  to  draw 
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around  it  should  make  them  close  pri- 
soners in  town,  and  perhapSyUltimately, 
victims  to  the  fatal  contagion.  The 
merchants  closed  their  counting-houses, 
the  traders  their  warehouses,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  town  underwent  a  com- 
plete change  in  a  few  days.  All  kinds 
of  restrictions  were  prescribed  by  tlie 
local  government,  ana  people  ceased  to 
have  any  other  communication  with 
each  other,  save  that  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  their  most  indis- 
pensable wants.  On  my  application  to 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  for  a  passport  to 
proceed  to  tlie  Crimea,  the  duke  declared 
to  me  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
he  could  not  give  me  one  ;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  me  that,  if  he  did  so,  such 
were  the  measures  adopted  on  all  the 
confines  of  his  government,  in  cutting  off 
communications  with  Odessa,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  a  quarantine  of  six  weeks 
I  might  be  subjected  to  beyond  the  cor- 
dmiy  another  similar  purification  would 
await  me  on  my  entrance  into  the  Crimea. 
ITie  case  was  rather  perplexing.  To 
think  of  spending  twelve  weeks  in  qua- 
rantines, to  be  performed  perhaps  in  the 
most  unsuitable  places  in  tne  world,  and 
partly  during  the  wet  and  stormy  sea- 
son, was  out  of  the  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  danger  of  remaining  in  a 
place  where  the  plague,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  exertions  used  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, threatened  to  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence, was  such,  that  almost  any  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  comfort  seemed  prefer- 
able to  it.  In  a  few  days  all  tlie  doors 
of  my  acquaintance  were  closed  on  me, 
and  die  only  persons  with  whom  I  could 
hold  any  intercourse  were  Messrs.  Gor- 
don and  Wilkinson,  who  were  placed  in 
a  predicament  similar  to  mine,  and  were 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  After 
discussing  together  for  several  days  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  we  all  agreed 
on  remaining  at  Odessa  until  the  conta- 
gion had  so  far  abated,  as  to  bring  about 
some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  government. 
We  therefore  hired,  by  the  month,  a 
lai^  and  isolated  house ;  and  had  hardly 
removed  into  it  when  a  new  order  was 
issued,  forbidding  all  tlie  inhabitants  to 
go  out  of  tlieir  houses,  upon  pain  of 
being  shot  at  by  sentinels  posted  in  the 
streets.  Some  persons  were  allowed  to 
circulate,  in  order  to  convey  tlic  neces- 


sary provisions  to  each  house.  It  was  a 
lucky  thought,  on  the  part  of  my  com- 
panions in  seclusion  and  myself,  which 
brought  us  in  time  together  under  the 
same  roof.  We  bore  our  misfortune  as 
well  as  we  could,  and,  indeed,  contrived 
to  spend  our  time  very  agreeably.  A 
spacious  garden  attached  to  our  dwelling 
afforded  us  the  means  of  taking  exercise, 
at  tlie  same  time  that  it  supplied  us  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  A 
billiard  table,  lefl  in  the  house  by  Prince 
Radrivil,  its  late  occupant,  was  another 
source  of  amusement,  and  we  were  all, 
fortunately,  well  provided  with  books 
and  writing  materials.  Our  dinners, 
though  in  many  respects  scanty,  did  not 
always  remind  us  that  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  purveyor,  and  our  evenings 
were  passed  in  interesting  discussions  on 
literary  subjects. 

Two  months  were  spent  under  this 
regime,  to  which  we  so  soon  had  recon- 
ciled ourselves,  that  when  the  time  ar- 
rived at  which  it  was  intimated  to  us  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  leave  Odessa  if  we 
pleased,  we  could  not  help  experiencing 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  approaching 
change  of  our  lately  acquired  habits.'^ 
— Journal  of  a  Nobleman, 


StTFFERINOS   OP  THE  INDIANS. 

"  At  the  different  out -posts,  during  the 
winter  season,  considerable  numbers  of 
white  men  are  collected  together ;  a  scene 
of  attraction  which  the  Indians,  naturally 
curious,  are  incapable  of  withstanding. 
Concentrated  round  the  strangers,  they 
arc  readily  persuaded  to  cherish  their 
whiter  brethren  with  that  provision  which 
they  intended  for  a  winter  store.  Being 
dependant  upon  the  chase  for  food,  the 
success  of  which  is  extremely  uncertain, 
and  knowing  that  the  capricious  move- 
ments of  the  deer  often  require  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  march,  they  are  aware 
from  experience,  alas !  too  frequent,  that 
death  by  starvation  must  accrue  to  the 
wliolc  party  if  they  wait  for  the  helpless. 
They,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  most 
piteous  exhortations  from  the  sufferers, 
Duild  a  hut,  kindle  a  fire,  and  tear  them- 
selves from  the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy 
parent  of  th«ir  birth.  The  Indians  re- 
concile themselves  to  such  unnatural 
abandonment  by  replying,  when  remon- 
strated with,  *  ftey  were  dead ;  they  ap- 
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paared  aliv«y  but  Uie^  w«ne  dead ;'  such 
IS  their  figurative  style  for  expressing 
that  they  were  lost  to  the  worla,  being 
DO  longer  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
or  to  keep  pace  with  the  women  of  the 
tribe,  who  '  bring  up  the  rear'  vrith  the 
heavy  baggage  at  a  slow  pace.  Deser* 
tion  and  consequent  starvation,  is  uni* 
versally  the  fate  of  the  aged. 

"  There  was  little  to  admire  in  the 
surrounding  scenery  ;  every  thing  was 
in  its  winter  garb,  and  few  animated  ob* 
jects  occurred  to  enliven  the  picture ;  an 
occasional  wolf  and  a  few  biros  afforded 
the  only  variety.  The  universal  stilUiess 
was  interrupted  now  and  then  b^  the  ar* 
rival  of  a  few  emaciated  Indians  in  seaivih 
of  provision,  whose  emaciated  counte- 
nances, poor  creatures  I  portrayed  their 
extieme  distiess.  They  finished  their 
sad  tale  in  a  low  voices  with  *  Birr  oolab' 
(we  liave  no  meat) ;  and  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  '  Birr  towhootey'  (not  a  particle  of 
meat) ;  and  then^  with  a  countenance 
brightening  with  hopeful  anticipation, 
they  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  our  store,  in  as  high  a  tone  as  their 
low  condition  would  admit,  <  Ar-cheese* 
kless  sthlah.'  (There  is  plenty  of  nem- 
mican.)  '  Give  us,'  they  added, '  but  a 
trifle  to  save  our  lives  ;  we  shall  soon 
get  strong,  and  before  Uie  chief  departs 
for  the  sea,  be  able  to  bring  him  more 
than  he  can  carry.'  At  that  instant  one 
of  their  CMupanions  burst  into  the  room 
and  announced  that  the  child  of  one  of 
th«  pwty  was  dying  for  want  of  food. 
The  disUocted  parent  instantly  jumped 
up ;  but  there  he  stood  motionless,  vrith 
a  stare  of  vacancy  that  alearly  por- 
trayed his  mental  agony.  This  was  too 
much  I  The  determination  of  not  sup- 
plying any  of  the  Indians  with  a  particle 
of  provision  was  for  that  moment  forgot- 
ten, and  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  mouldy 
pounded  meat,  which  had  been  furnished 
by  themselves  to  feed  our  dogs,  was  al- 
lotted to  each,  and  they  took  their  depar- 
ture. A  few  miles  distant,  however, 
they  lay  scattered  in  an  everlasting  sleep ; 
swept  away  apparently  as  suddenly  as  a 
row  of  sparrows  by  the  discharge  of  a 
single  gun. 

"  This  favoumblenews  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  although  distant  fourteen  days* 
march,  all  those  who  were  capable  of 
exertion  made  direct  for  the  lana  of  pro- 
mise, deviating  a  little,  however,  to  visit 


us,  in  the  hope  of  some  relief.  The  scene 
was  then  truly  lieart^rending,  for 
*< '  FUiiin*  ViUi  her  gaoot  and  bony  yrowth*  ** 
was  a  daily  spectacle — ^shades  of  mor- 
tals eitlier  glided  before  us,  or  crowded 
in  silence  round  the  fire,  devouring 
pieces  of  tlieir  reindeer  robe,  the  only 
protoDtion  from  a  temperature  ninety  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  notwithstanding, 
slowly  moved  towards  their  place  of  des- 
tination, expecting  death  at  every  vtep--- 
yeti  strange  to  say,  some  reached  tiietr 
elysiuijy  many,  however^  met  their  fate 
in  a  se^lchre  of  snow.  The  feeble  gait 
of  the  torpid,  downcast  fiuher — ^thie  pierc- 
ing and  sepulchral  cry  of  the  motiier — 
the  infant  clinging  by  a  parched  mouth 
to  a  withered  breast,  faintly  moaninff 
through  its  nostrils — tlie  passive  child 
calmlv  awaiting  its  doom — the  faithful 
dog  destroyed  and  consumed — the  cari- 
bou robe  dwindling  almost  to  nothing — 
can  give  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
their  sutDarings. 

*'  A  few  days  afterwards  an  Indian  in 
a  diseased  state,  witli  his  wife  and  three 
children,  arrived  in  so  miserable  a  con- 
dition that  they  were  mere  skeletons  ; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  ano- 
ther Indian  came  in  with  two  boys  of 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years.  The 
latter  we  soon  got  rid  of,  and  on  the  1 3th 
the  two  women  and  four  children  were 
sent  away ;  the  deceased  Indian  was  al- 
lowed to  remain ;  in  feet  his  legs  were 
so  excoriated  from  the  constant  friction 
of  his  frozen  robe  against  them,  that  he 
literally  could  not  move.  lie  soon, 
however,  recovered  and  followed,  but 
not  to  join  them ;  for  out  of  that  party  of 
nine  not  a  soul  escaped.  Poor  crea- 
tures 1  They  lay  stretched  on  the  lake, 
far  happier,  let  us  hope,  than  the  dis- 
consolate being  who  was  destined  to  wit- 
ness so  horrid  a  spectacle.  The  tempe- 
rature on  their  departure  was  92  degrees 
below  freezing ;  and  four  days  aflewards 
the  thermometer  descended  as  low  as  102 
degrees.  Such  intense  cold,  in  their 
emaciated  state,  very  soon  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings.'* — From  Cupt,  Back's 
Joi/mry  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  — -^ 

A  MONK  OF    NAZARKTII. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, mass  is  performed  at,  and  a  great 
procession  led  to,  the  altars  set  up  where 
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the  three  tabernacles  were  made.  They 
are  in  a  Tault  under  ground.  I  was 
barely  able  to  reach  theniy  for  the  en- 
trance was  choked  up.  I  arrived  in  the 
convent  in  the  evening,  during  the  mass. 
A  great  crowd  of  native  Chnstians  was 
assembled,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
Purification,  and  the  singing  was  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

About  ten  at  night,  a  gentle  tap  at  my 
door  announced  a  vuitor ;  a  reverend 
friar  came  to  converse  with  me  upon  the 
affiiirs  of  the  world.  He  was  an  Italian, 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  had  beei^o  long 
cooped  up  in  Nazareth,  that  he^^rcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  without  his 
convent  walls.  These  fathers  have  none 
of  the  enterprise  or  even  devotion  of  pil- 
grims, for  they  show  not  the  least  incli- 
nation to  visit  the  holy  places  throughout 
Jiidea  ;  but,  conlented  with  their  dis- 
tributions in  the  different  convents  of 
their  order,  remain  in  them  all  their  lives, 
in  the  mechanical  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  masses  a  day,  which  tliey 
are  bound  by  their  regulations  to  accom- 
plish, and,  **  vavmcnte"  my  Roman 
visitor  declared  to  me,  *'  it  becomes  very 
tiresome  at  last."  The  monks  of  Naza- 
reth have  a  tour  of  duty  to  perform  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  their  residence 
in  '*  Terra  Santa.*'  Now  tliat  matters 
aie  ordered  more  favourably  for  the 
ChriHtiun  church  throughout  the  East, 
they  have  not  even  the  excitement  which 
an  occasional  arbitrary  tax,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  losing  their  heads  if  not 
complied  with,  used  formerly  to  afford 
them. 

A  little  before  midnight,  tlie  monk 
proposed  to  guide  me  to  the  Grotto  of 
the  Virgin,  and  I  followed  him  through 
the  silent  galleries  of  the  convent,  and 
through  a  most  mysterious  passage  into 
the  church,  which  is  at  all  times  lit  up. 
We  descended  into  a  blaze  of  light  from 
the  suspicious  way  throush  which  we  had 
wound.  The  sanctity  of  the  grotto,  over 
which  the  church  was  built  by  St.  Helena, 
arises  from  its  being  the  identical  spot 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the 
annunciation.  The  place  where  the 
angel  stood  is  pointed  out  by  one  pillar, 
while  another  indicates  the  hallowed 
ground  on  which  the  Virgin  stood.  The 
monk  detailed  to  me  very  minutely,  and 
with  much  apparent  belief  in  the  truth 
of  all  he  told,  the  miraculous  and  holy 


characters  of  the  places  around.  He 
made  me  observe  tnat  the  smoke  in  the 
grotto,  for  it  was  the  kitchen  pf  tlie 
Virgin's  house,  and  was  the  only  apart- 
ment allowed  to  remain  behind,  as  there 
the  annunciation  bad  taken  place,  the 
rest  of  the  dwelling  having  been  whisked 
off  to  Loretto  ;  he  often  told  the  tale  of 
the  broken  pillar,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  supematurally  nxed  in  the  rock 
above ;  with  the  ^blindness  of  the  Turk 
whose  avarice  called  forth  the  miracle, 
to  save  the  money,  I  conceive,  to  the 
convent,  and  to  add  brighter  lustre  to 
the  spot.  He  also  pointed  out,  while 
we  stood  in  the  grotto,  the  precise  spot 
where  St.  Helena  took  her  breakfast 
when  she  gave  her  superintendance  to 
the  building  of  her  church .  Lamps  were 
burning  overall  the  altars,  and  the  monk, 
as  we  walked  past  them,  swung  incense 
from  the  silver  censers  that  were  standing 
ready  upon  them. 

The  stillness  of  the  place,  tlie  soft 
light,  the  fragrance  of  the  incense,  and 
the  seeming  piety  of  the  minister  to 
heighten  their  effect,  had  an  air  of  so- 
lemnity in  them  that  was  very  impres- 
sive ;  although  the  mysteries  of  the  spot 
could  scarcely  have  inspired  any  sense 
of  true  religion. 

I  found,  on  my  return  to  my  cell,  that 
I  had  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
night  in  the  church,  and  in  the  conver- 
sation of  the  priest,  who  concluded  his 
offices  by  a  very  well  turned  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  treasury  of  the  convent, 
lamenting  that  the  vows  of  the  order  had 
obliged  them  to  live  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  donations  of  those  whose  piety 
was,  happily  for  themselves,  supported 
by  their  power  to  give.  "  We  do  not 
beg  here,''  he  said ;  **  but  if  you  have 
been  in  Italy,  you  have  been  assailed  by 
beggars  such  as  I  appear  to  be,  mite' 
rabikr 

As  his  oration  was  indirectly  given,  I 
took  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  we 
parted  very  much  pleased  with  each 
other. — Major  Skinner't  Overland  Jour- 
ney  to  India, 
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PERILOUS  PASSAGE  ACROSS  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


TiiAVELLiNG  at  lliis  BeasoTi  of  the  year, 
either  \>y  coach  or  sleam-boal,  is  by  no 
ineans  a  dt^sirable  thing,  even  in  this 
country,  nhicli  is  bmed  for  the  comfort 
and  celerily  of  its  public  conveyances. 
One  woald  relher  remain  at  home, 
within  reach  of  a  warm  fireside  and 
the  wonted    enjoyments    of   the    lime. 


calls  of  business  require  to  be  almost 
constantly  on  the  road.  "  Push  along, 
keep  moving,"  seems  to  be  their  motto ; 
and  although  tbey  may  find  it  pleasant 
enough  in  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  sum- 
mer, to  be  roaming  about  ilie  country, 
we  question  if,  in  winter,  they  do  not  find 
it  a  very  different  sort  of  afTair  indeed. 

There  ate  various  modes  of  convey- 
ance, and  people,  where  ihey  liave  a 


choice,  generally  prefer  that  which  Is 
best  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
Each  country  appears  to  possess  somi^ 
thing  peculiar  to  itself  In  this  respect. 
The  gondolas  of  Venice  are  not  less  cha- 
lacterislic  of  the  place  where  they  are 
used,  thaa  the  sledges  of  Lapland,  or 
the  canoes  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
Indian  natives.  In  the  matter  of  vessel 
or  vehicle,  the  United  States  present 
notiiiag  new,  except  perhaps  that,  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  on  those  of  the 
mother  country,  they  have  enlarged, 
without  rendering  more  lumbering,  the 
stage  coach,andthat  they  work  the  steam 
boats,  which  thickly  ply  upon  their 
mighty  rivers,  on  the  high  pressure  prin- 
ciple, from  the  one  end  of  the  river  lo 
the  other. 

Even  in  the  great  rivers  of  America, 
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some  of  which  are  like  seas  in  extent  and 
breadth,  the  passage  in  winter  is  not 
always  without  danger,  from  the  im- 
mense blocks  of  ice  that  come  down  from 
the  higher  parts,  and  the  branches  of  trees 
floating  aoout,  which  the  eddy  of  the 
tide,  or  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  keep 
driving  against  each  other,  and  against 
whatever  vessel  comes  in  their  way,  much 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  navigation.  On 
the  St.  Lawrence*  this  is  particularly  the 
case  ;  there,  the  frost  is  sometimes  so 
intense,  that  the  river  is  quite  froeen 
over,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  considered 
secure,  a  road  is  made,  and  people  pass 
upon  the  ice,  both  on  foot  and  in  car- 
riages ;  heavy  waggons  cross  over,  the 
distance,  at  Quelle,  from  the  north  to 
the  south  side,  being  scarcely  two  miles. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  little  hills  of  ice,  some  of  which 
the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  cut  through, 
and  where  the  ice  withstands  their  ef- 
forts, the  road  is  made  to  wind  round 
such  inequalities  as  present  themselves. 
Before  the  river  is  sufficiently  frozen  to 
allow  this,  those  who  attem])t  to  cross 
it  must  do  so  with  a  log  canoe  and  ex- 
pert boatmen ;  and  even  with  these,  the 
passage  is  oflen  attended  witli  great  dif- 
nculty  and  danger,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  narrative : 

In  tlie  severe  winter  of  1822,  a  Mr. 
Josiah  Gilson,  a  commercial  gentleman, 
made  the  passage  under  circumstances 
of  great  personal  risk.  Some  important 
business  called  him  from  his  home  in 
this  country  to  Quebec.  When  the  time 
arrived  for  his  leaving  England,  the  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  closed, 
lie  was  therefore  obliged  to  embark  for 
Halifax.  He  proceeded  from  that  town, 
encountering  many  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site to  Quebec.  He  was  two  months 
performing  the  journey  from  Halifax, 
short  OS  it  is ;  the  quantity  of  half  melted 
snow  making  the  roads,  in  many  places, 
almost  impassable. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  January  when 
he  1-eached  the  St.  Lawrence,  nnd  he  was 
afraid  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  get 
across  to  Quebec. 

But  his  business  demanded  that  he 
should  lose  no  time.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  he  entered  the  little  posting- 
house  which  was  situated  on  the  banks 


of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Quebec, 
than  he  began  to  inquire  about  a  canoe, 
and  boatmen  to  take  him  over. 

"  You  will  hardly  be  able  to  cross," 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  ''  for  the 
river  is  neither  frozen  enough  to  bear 
you  on  foot,  nor  open  enough  for  a  boat. 
It  is  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion,  filled 
with  blocks  of  ice,  floating  about,  and 
therefore  most  dangerous,  and  I  fear  im- 
pasnble.'* 

Mr.  Gilson,  his  business  being  urgent, 
was  resolved  to  attempt  the  pauage,  if 
a  possibility  existed  of  his  getting  across 
in  safety.  He  therefore  took  a  survey  of 
the  river,  and  true  enough,  he  saw  lumps 
of  ice  much  bigger  than  a  stage  coach, 
rolling  about,  sometimes  sinking  so  as 
not  to  be  seen,  and  then  rising  several 
yards  a-head,  twisting  round  and  round, 
and  heaving  about  with  the  current 

Af^er  these  had  passed  by,  a  stream  of 
water  was  to  be  seen  every  here  and  there 
running  quite  clear.  But  the  river  was 
frozen  sondly  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.  He  could  not 
fail  to  perceive,  too,  that  the  water  did 
not  freeze  all  at  once ;  but  as  it  firoze, 
one  flake  of  ice  seemed  to  get  piled  on 
another,  until,  jostled  together  by  the 
tide,  the  pieces  accumulate  and  join  infb 
a  large  mass.  The  noise  that  these 
masses  of  ice  made,  when  they  clashed 
together,  was  prodigious.  Inr.  Oilson 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  river 
at  all,  and  vet  he  could  not  dalay  pro- 
ceeding to  Quebec.  He  was  afraid  that 
he  should  either  be  jammed  between 
some  of  those  enormous  lumps  of  ice, 
or  his  crazy  bark  be  capsized  beneatli 
one  of,  the  huge  slabs  or  flakes  tliat 
were  floating  about  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  If  he  could  have 
waited  till  the  river  was  quite  frozen 
over,  he  would  have  had  no  trouble  to 
get  across.  But  there  was  no  time  tu 
be  lost,  and  therefore  he  asked  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  which  would  be  the 
best  way  to  get  across.  The  person  ad- 
dressed tried  to  persuade  him  to  wait 
till  the  next  day,  to  take  the  chance  of 
the  ice  being  set,  as  he  called  it.  "To 
get  across,  now,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  difficult 
job,  but  still,  should  you  be  bent  on  so 
doing,  it  can  be  managed,  if  you  set  ofl^ 
instantly.  It  is  now  slack  water,  and 
about  half-tide,  so  that  it  is  just  the  right 
time  to  make  the  attempt.    At  full  tide, 
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you  must  not  hope«  with  the  hver  in 
such  a  state  as  it  is  now,  to  make  the 
passage  without  the  greatest  danger  of 
your  life/'      Mr.  Gilson  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  depart  that  instant ;  but 
where  could  he  find  a  boat  and  boat- 
men ?     The  man  said  he  would  find 
them  for  him,  but  advised  him  not  to 
take  a  boat,  but  a  Log  canoe,  with  some 
Canadian  boatmeDi  with  which,  he  said, 
be  would  answer  for  his  safe  arrival  at 
Quebec  in  an  hour  or  two.      With  this 
Mr.  Gilson  complied,  and  ayray  went 
the  roan  to  find  a  canoe,  and  the  boat- 
men.    In  a  short  time  he  returned  with 
the  information  that  every  thing  was 
ready,  and  Mr.  Gilson  accordiogly  went 
down  to  the  river  side,  where  he  found 
five  Canadians,  each  with  an  axe  stuck 
in  his  sash,  and  a  paddle  in  his  lumd, 
and  the  log  canoe,   which  was  nothing 
more  than  about  fifteen  feet  of  an  entire 
tree,  rounded  at  both  ends  alike,  and 
hollowed  out  in  the  middle.     At  the 
head  and  at  the  stern  were  fixed  two 
pieces  of  rope,  eadi  nearly  ei&ht  feet 
long.     The  men  were  holding  the  rope 
at  the  head  of  the  canoe,  and  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Gilson  had  joined  them,  they  began 
to  drag  the  canoe  from  the  shore 'along 
the  ice,  as  fiir  as  it  was  solid  enough  to 
bear  their  weight.     The  last  few  feet  of 
the  ice  being  rather  unsound,  they  chop- 


this  had  floated  by,  they  perceived  a 
channel  of  clear  water,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards.  This  was  the  time  to  seize, 
and  the  boatmen  giving  the  signal  for 
moving,  by  bawling  out,  "  keep  steady," 
«'  sit  still,^'  '<  hold  fast,''  in  an  insUnt, 
commenced  pushing  the  canoe  off  tlie 
ice.  She  went  plump  into  the  water, 
with  a  splash.  Mr.  Gilson  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  his  place.  The  fall  from 
the  ice  into  the  water  was  one  or  two 
feet,  and  it  made  the  canoe  pitch  •con- 
siderably. 

No  sooner  was  the  canoe  in  the  water, 
than  all  the  boatmen  leaped  in  beside 
Mr.  Gilson,  each  in  his  place,  and  be- 
gan paddling  with  the  most  eager  haste, 
to  avoid  an  enormous  piece  of  ice  that 
was  bearing  down   hard   upon  them. 
EveiYthing    now   depended  upon  their 
activity,  tor  no    progress   was    to    be 
made  except  by  their  seising,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself.    Mr.  Gilson,  all  the  time,  sat  as 
quietly  as  he  could,  midships,  in  the 
canoe,  and  contrived  not  to  be  pitched 
out  of  her,  during  the  various  contrary 
motions  that  she  received,  by  the  liaste 
and  bustling  activity  of  the   boatmen. 
When  the  men  found  that  tiiey  could 
not  pass  this  piece  of  ice,  thoy  got  along- 
side of  ity  and  watli  a  quickness  that  as- 
tonished Mr.  Gilson,  they  all  at  once 


ped  it  away  with  their  axes,  and  so  i  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  upon  it,  seized 
brought  the  head  of  the  canoe  close  to  I  the  rope  which  was  fastcnra  to  the  head 


the  water.  The  tide  being  nearly  at  its 
ebb.  Was  not  just  then  veiy  rapid,  and 
this  was  lucky,  for,  as  may  naturally  be 
conceived,  Mr.  Gilson  did  not  much  like 
the  pospect  of  lauuching  such  a  little 
shallow  skiff  into  the  water  so  troubled, 
and  with  the  ice  in  such  continual  and 
violent  motion.    While  he  stood  shiver- 


of  tlie  canoe,  and  drew  her,  by  main 
force,  out  of  the  water  upon  it.  Then, 
three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other, 
they  pushed  her  along,  running  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fi fly  yards  across, 
till  they  saw  the  clear  water  again.  With 
a  shout  of  '^  sit  steady/'  they  made  tlie 
I  second  launch,  and  unluckily,  Mr.  Gil- 


ing  with  cold,  and  some  degree  of  ap-  |  son  was  this  time  splashed  all  over.  The 


prehension,  the  boatmen  were  arguing 
among  themselves,  and  kept  up  an  un- 
ceasing chattering,  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  launching  their  fragile  bark.  This  did 
not  afford  Mr.  Gilson  much  encourage^ 
meat.  They  desired  him  to  get  into  the 
canoe,  and  sit  down  at  the  bottom,  mid- 
ships, and  so  be  ready  for  the  launch. 
He  did  as  he  was  bade,  and  sat  down, 
fixing  himself  aa  tight  as  he  could. 
J  ust  as  they  were  going  off,  a  large  block 
of  ice  made  its  appearance.  Had  they 
been  near  it,  their  canoe  must  have  upset ; 
so  they  waited  till  it  had  passed.    After 


water  froze  hard  on  his  clothes.  He  had 
no  time  to  shake  himself,  to  get  rid  of 
any  of  the  icicles  that  were  hanging  about 
him ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  ice  that  they 
had  not  seen,  ancl  which  seemed  to  have 
just  risen  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
\  river,  came  bearing  down  upon  them,  in 
so  alarming  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Gilson 
expected  every  moment  to  be  sunk  by  it. 
The  jiien  paddled,  strained,  and  blamed 
one  another  for  not  having  kept  a  better 
look  out.  But  all  would  not  do.  On, 
on  came  the  ice  ;  there  was  no  escape 
for  them,  and-  they  were  hemmed  in,  and 
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jammed  on  both  sides  by  a  soft,  pulpy    with  thanks,  the  passage  money  which 

they  had  so  well  earned,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
son  was  so  pleased  with  their  conduct, 


mass,   which  carried  the  canoe  along 
with  it  down  the  current,  considerably 
below  the  point  which  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  reach.  All  their  efforts  seemed 
vain.    Mr.  Gilson  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  now  ;  but  without  giving  him  any 
answer,  out  tlie  hardy  fellows  jumped 
into  this  freezing  mass,  and  sank  above 
their  knees,  and  sometimes  even  to  their 
hips  in  the  water,  trying  to  drag  the  canoe 
forward  by  the  rope.    The  river  was  full 
of  moving  ice,  and  although  the  surface 
of  it  was  unsound  in  many  places,  yet 
there  were  large  slabs  of  ice  floating  un-  ! 
demeathyupon  which  the  boatmen  rested, 
after  sinking  through  the  soft  part.    Mr. 
Gilson  could  not  help  admiring  the  con- 
duct of  the  men.    They  were  not  to  be 
conquered.    They  kept  on,  pulling  and 
hauling,  and,  every  now  and  then,  cut- 
ting away  with  their  axes  such  blocks  of 
ice  as  they  could  neither  pass  nor  get 
over.    They  ordered  Mr.  Gilson  to  keep 
rocking  and  shaking  the  canoe,  that  the 
ice  might  not  close  in  around  her,  and  fix 
her  where  they  were,  until  having  got 
through  all  the  obstacles,  the  party  were 
once  more  free  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  chan- 
nel of  Clearwater;  but  not  long  did  they 
enjoy  the  free  passage  that  had  presented 
itself,  for  soon  again  they  were  enclosed 
in  half-frozen  heaps  of  melted  snow, 
and  then  were  rapialy  driven  over  sheets 
of  ice.    The  boatmen  did  not  lose  a  sin- 
gle moment  of  time  ;  they  either  pulled 
the  canoe  on  by  the  rope,  themselves 
wading  in  the  water,  or  they  pushed  her 
over  tlie  ice.      Every  ridge  of  ice  that 
thiy  could  not  pass,  they  hewed  down 
with  their  axes.  They  were  in  the  canoe, 
and  out  of  the  canoe,  now  paddling. 


that  he  added  a  little  more,  as  a  reward 
for  their  skill  and  perseverance. 

THE  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 
LlEUTENAfIT  HOLMAN,  R.  N.,  tllOUgh 

deprived  of  sight,  has  been  enabled  not 
only  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  but  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  adventures 
he  encountered,  and  the  countries  he 
traversed.  The  following  interesting 
passage  concludes  his  work : 

My  travels  and  my  toils  are  now 
closed ;  and  from  this  point  of  rest  I  may 
venture  to  look  back  upon  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  my  career,  with,  I  trust,  an 
acknowledging  spirit,  and  a  heart  equally 
affected  by  gratitude  and  wonder. 

That  I  have  experienced  many  diffi- 
culties of  a  kind  which    would  have 
daunted  other  travellers,  I  cannot  con- 
ceal even  from  myself,  anxious  as  I  am 
to  tread  "  that  side  the  sun*s  upon,'* 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  diversified 
course.     In    the    cultivation    of  those 
pursuits  which  were  pressed  upon  me 
by  the  tasks  I  had  prescribed  to  myself, 
my  health  suffered  severely,  and  1  was 
compelled  to  seek,  in  my  native  air, 
(Devonshire)  the  usual  means  of  resto- 
ration.     But  I  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  try  a  still  more  genial  climate, 
and  I  went  to  France,  alone,  in  1819. 
I  was  then  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
continental  languages.  On  this  occasion 
I  made,  what  u^   to  be  called,  the 
Grand  Tour,  so  celebrated  in  the  come- 
dies of  the  last  century  as  the  prepara- 
tory education  of  young  diplomatists 


and  men  of  fashion.  At  that  time  such 
now  dragging,  now  cutting,  now  pusfii-  |  a  tour  was  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
ing  with  the  boat-hook,  now  hauling 


with  the  rope,  just  as  these  different  ways 
were  called  for. 

The  courage,  dexterity,  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  boatmen  at  last  proved  suc- 
cessful, although  it  took  them  more  than 
an  hour  to  cross.  When  they  arrived  at 
Quebec,  Mr.  Gilson  was  so  stiff  with 
the  cold  that  he  could  hardly  stand  ;  he 
had  a  complete  coating  of  ice  encrusted 
hard  upon  him,  from  the  splashing  of 
the  water.  The  boatmen  were  in  a 
worse  plight,  but  they  were  hardy  fel- 
lows, and  accustomed  to  the  work,  and 
they  did  not  mind  it.    They  pocketed. 


tance,  and  was  entered  upon  with  a 
feeling  of  gravity  that  in  these  days 
appears  somewhat  ludicrous.  The  ex- 
perimental citizen  who  brought  away  a 
snuff-box  from  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  was 
then  considered  a  sort  of  miracle  of  a 
man — he  is  now  a  mere  person  of  plea- 
sure, who  is  looked  upon  as  having 
visited  the  continent  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Passing  through  the  south  of  France 
into  Italv,  I  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  and  nothem  states, 
crossine  into  Savoy  by  Mount  Cennis, 
from  whence  I  prooseded  via  Chamberry 
to  Geneva,  and  through  Switzerland  to 
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Basle,  descending  the  Rhine  to  the  sea, 
and  from  Amsterdam,  making  a  detour 
by  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp, 
to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  by  Ostend 
home.     This  tour  greatly  renovated  my 
health,  and  gave  me,  by  the  experience 
and  information  which  it  enabled  me  to 
acquire,  a  fresh  zest  for  visiting  foreign 
countries^  always  keeping  in  view  my 
final  desire  of  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
In  1822,  I  went  into  Russia,  traversinff 
a  great  part  of  Siberia,  (two  thousand 
miles    beyond   Tobobk)   intending    to 
embark  at  Kamschatka  for  the  Russian 
establishment  at  Sitka^on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  America,  hoping  that  I  might  take 
shipping  there  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Chma,  or  some  part  of  South  America, 
on  my  return  to  Europe.    But  Provi- 
dence, under  the  agency  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  ordained  it  otherwise.     My 
progress  was  suddenly  checked,  at  the 
moment  when  I  had  the  fairest  prospect 
of  accomplishing  mv  wishes,  by  an  im- 
perial mandate,  under  which  I  was  con- 
veyed as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  confines 
of  the  empire  and  dismissed.     I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in    |>enetratin^    into 
those  wild  regions  to  which  Russia  con- 
signs her  criminals,  and,  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  murmur  that  my  projects  were 
defeated  by  the  suspicious  vigilance  of 
the  authorities,  as  I  have  since  been 
enabled  to  pursue   mv   objects  under 
happier  auspices  than  1  could  then  have 
calculated  upon.      Sierra  Leone,  Fer- 
nando Po,  the  rivers  in  the  Bisht  of 
Biafra,  the  Brazils,  Cafireland,  Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar,  the  Cormoro  Islands, 
Zanzibar, the  Seychelles,  Ceylon,  Madras^ 
Calcutta,  China,  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
and  New  South  Wales,  are  the  principal 
points  touched  upon;  but  numberless 
islands  aie  clustered  upon  their  track, 
some  of  which  I  have  not  failed  to  notice. 

The  obstacles  against  which  I  had  to 
contend  in  these  enterprises  were  not 
confined  merely  to  such  as  obstruct  the 
blind.  I  went  alone,  without  counsel, 
and  vrithout  attendance.  I  was  not 
sustained  by  advice  or  assistance  from 
any  body,  and  peribrmed  my  joumies, 
which  were  often  arduous,  and,  on  the 
whole,  embrace  a  vast  surface,  upon 
extremely  limited  pecuniary  means.  Had 
I  suffered  myself  to  look  forward  in  the 
spirit  of  precaution,  which  the  example 
of  others  mi^t  have  justified,  I  never 
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could  have  accomplished  the  objects  I 
proposed.  But  I  relied  with  enduring 
mith  upon  the  Divine  protection,  and 
never  surrendered  my  confidence  in  those 
sympathies  which,  amidst  all  the  faults, 
and  wayvrardness,  and  errors  of  man- 
kind, are  still  found  to  respond  to  the 
claims  of  persons  circumstanced  as  I  am ; 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  the 
remotest  places,  where  civilisation  has 
sprung  up  but  as  a  lonely  flower  in  a 
barren  sou — amongst  crowds  of  strangers, 
speaking  unknown  tongues,  governed  by 
foreign  usages,  and  alien  to  me  in  aspect 
and  associations,  I  was  received  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  Friends 
appeared  where  I  could  least  have  hoped 
for  the  consolations  of  friendship,  the 
parched  waste  exhibited  its  oases,  the 
wilderness  its  gratefiil  and  refreshing 
springs. 

Of  the  impressions  left  upon  my  miud 
by  the  scenes  through  which  I  have 
passed,  perhaps  it  ma^  be  expected  that 
I  should  say  something  on  account  of 
the  curiosity  that  is  naturally  connected 
with  a  series  of  adventures  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  at  least  the  novel 
situation  of  the  traveller.  To  the  anomaly 
of  a  blind  man  attempting  to  explore 
distant  countries, 

**  Blsrhtless,  sedng  throagh  the  eyea  of  mind/* 
my  narrative  owes  its  chief  source  of 
interest ;  but,  as  I  have  already  explained 
in  incidental  passages,  the  nature  of  the 
pleasure  I  derived  from  the  active  em- 
ployment of  my  fiiculties,  and  the  means 
I  adopted  for  obtaining  the  materials 
upon  which  I  occupied  my  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
or  practicability  of  such  pursuits,  as  a 
relief  from  the  loneliness  which  must 
have  otherwise  fallen,  like  a  cloud,  upon 
me.    That  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man 
to  enter  into  the  business  of  life  with 
great  utility  to  himself,  and  perhaps, 
some  benefit  to  others,  and  to  diminish, 
to  a  considerable  de^e,  not  only  the 
immediate  pains  of  his  position,  but  the 
distance  at  which  it  casts  him  from  com- 
munion  with  tlie  world,  and  its  multi- 
plying delights,  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
m  these  volumes.     The  general  effects 
of  travelling  are  felt,  perhaps,  more  sen 
sibly  by  the  blind  than  by  any  other 
class ;  if  I  may  venture  to  predicate  from 
my  own  experience.      Undistracted  by 
recollections  of  visual  objects,  I  retain  a 
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vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  thQ  out- 
lioes  and  external  character  of  everv  place 
I  have   visited.      Unacquainted    with 
local  details,  to  which,  pernaps,  much  of 
the  confusion  that  sometimes  disturbs 
the  memory  may  be  referred,  I  have  a 
clearer  view  of  the  great  points,  the  for- 
mation, the  re30urces,the  population,  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  different  coun- 
tries through  which  I   passed.     Their 
geographical    situations    are    palpably 
fixed  upon  my  mind,  which  has  thus 
become,  in  some  measure  by  necessity, 
a  sort  of  map  upon  which  the  boundaries 
are  traced  witn  indelible   distinctness, 
and  tlie  interior  filled  up  with  unerring 
precision.    My  associations  of  ideas  are, 
of  course,  less  complicated  than  if  I 
perused  the  outspread  volume  with  my 
eyes,  and  the  whole  work  of  my  expe- 
rience is  mental :  consequently  whatever 
I  retain,  I  retain  permanently,  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  perspicuously.    The  difie* 
rent  climates  to   which    I   have  been 
exposed,  the  variations  in  the  modes  of 
living,  the  changes  in  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  transitions  following 
upon  travels  of  many  years,  are  as  fresh 
to  me  as  if  they  were  but  of  recent  occur- 
rence ;  and  I  ean  recall  with  ease  the 
most  minute  personal  events,  dates,  and 
names,  that  lie  scattered  through  tlie 
whole.      Indeed  my  recollection  is  so 
strong  of  every  thing  I  have  witnessed, 
that    I  believe  I  could  orally  recount, 
without  reference  to  my  diary,  the  entire 
of  my  wanderings,  from  firct  to  last. 


TUB  CEDARS   OF  LEBANON. 

From  "  Svria  and  the  Holy  Land," 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  '*  ancient  cedars  in  the  K>rest 
of  Lebanon,''  which  accompanies  a  strik- 
ing print  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
groups  of  these  trees : — *'  These  axe  some 
of  the  very  ancient  trees.  On  the  large 
trunk  on  tne  left  many  tourists  have  left 
their  names.  One  of  the  latest  is  that  of 
De  la  Martine,  the  poet  and  traveller, 
carved  industriously  in  large  letters. 
Tradition  assert  that  tliese  aged  trees  axe 
the  remains  of  the  first  that  furnished 
timber  for  Solomon's  Temple,  3000  years 
ago.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  very 
ani-icnt,  even  several  hundred  years  ago. 
Two  ccuturics  biace,  tlu-y  were  twenty- 
five  in  number ;  Pococke,  a  century  ago, 
found  fifteen  staLding^  and  the  sixteenth 


was  recently  blown  down.    Burckhardt, 
in  1800,  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  there 
are  now  but  seven,  and  these  are  of  so 
prodigious  a  siie,  of  an  appearance  so 
masave  and  imperishable,  that  it  is  easy 
to  believe  they  actually  existed  in  Biblical 
times.    Those  which  have  fallen  during 
the  last  twocenturiesyhave  either  perished 
through  extreme  age  or  deca^,  while  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  winds  probably 
contributed  to  their  fall.     *The  oldest 
trees,'  observes  Burckhardt,  *  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  foliage  and  small 
branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four, 
five,  and  even  seven  trunks  springing 
from  one  base.  The  branches  ana  foliage 
of  tlie  otliers  were  lower,  but  I  saw  some 
whose  leaves  touched  the  ground,  like 
those  in  Kew  Gardens.*    The  trunks  of 
the  oldest  trees  seemed  to  be  quite  dead ; 
the  wood  is  of  a  grey  tint.    They  are 
difficult  to  approach,  and  are  surrounded 
by  deep  snow,  which  is  not  passable 
until  the  middle  of  summer,  when  it 
begins  to  melt.    The  ground  on  which 
they  stand  is  uneven,  bSng  covered  with 
rock  and  stone,  with  a  partial  but  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  springing  up  in  the  inter- 
stices.—Their  position  on  the  brow  of 
the  moimtain,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  deep  and  solemn  vallies,  rocky  and 
almost  perpendicular  descents,  wateHalls 
and  dreary  dells,  has  something  sacred 
and  awful  in  it ; — thev  seem  as  if  placed 
in  their  splendid  and  perilous  site  like 
sentinels  between  time  and  eternity — the 
sad  memorial  of  the  days  of  the  first 
temple,  when   God  dwelt  amongst  his 
people  in  the  visible  glory  between  the 
cherubim.     AH  else  has  perished ;  the 
temple,  the  city,  the  generations  of  men, 
'  like  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  for  mul- 
titude;* and  the  cedars  have  stood  on 
their  mountain  brow  inunortal .   No  voice 
has  yet  gone  forth  to  hew  them  down 
utterly.    *    ♦    ♦    The  tree  near  Jeru- 
salem, the  venerable  sycamore,  beneath 
whose  boughs  the  prophet  Isaiah  was 
slaio,  the  aged  olives  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  do  not  come  on  the  memory 
or  fiincy  like  these  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
whose  image  is  blended  with  the  earliest 
pictures    of   our   childhood ;   with  the 
ceiling,  the  carved  work,  the  walls,  and 
all  the  glory  and  history  of  the  first  tem- 
ple of  tlie  true  God.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Perhaps, 
before  they  die,  Palestine  shall  resound 
with  the  praises  of  the  hord,  and  the 
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iMiine  of  the  Redeemer  shall  be  borne, 
even  to  their  mountain  brow,  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  now  despise  him.  Of 
their  past  as  well  as  present  appearance, 
the  words  of  Ezekiet  are  beautifully  de- 
scriptive :  *  Tlje  fig-trees  were  not  like 
his  boughs,  and  the  chesnuMrees  were 
not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his 
beauty :  they  all  envied  him ;  the  cedar 
was  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  a  high 
stature,  and  his  top  was  among  their 
thick  boughs;  under  his  shadow  dwelt 
the  people.'  The  small  Arab  tribe,  some 
of  whom  are  ivpresented  in  the  plate, 
come  to  live  here  when  the  snows  are 
melted,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
continue  during  the  hot  months.  It  is 
to  this  simple  and  primeval  people  a 
favourite  residence,  enjoying  an  air  which 
bears  health  on  its  wings,  so  pure  from 
its  very  elevated  site.  The  Arabs  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  forest,  in  a  sort  of  naif- 
savage  life,  set  free  from  its  perils  and 
habits ; — the  stranger  finds  a  friendly 
welcome  to  their  rude  homes ; — they  pass 
very  many  hours,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  cedars,  con- 
versing, smoking,  or  seated  indolently, 
some  of  the  mothers  swinging  their 
children  by  a  cord  hung  to  one  of  the 
cedar  branches,  as  if  some  virtue  were 
thence  derivable,  or  healing  quality  to 
some  bodily  disease.'' 

OF  TRAVELLI7I0. 

It  is  a  good  accomplishment  to  a  man, 
if  first  the  stock  be  well  grown  whereon 
travel  is  grafted,  and  these  rales  observed 
before,  in,  and  after  his  goine  abroad. 
Travel  not  early,  before  thy  ju^:ment  be 
ripe,  lest  thou  obtervest  rather  shows  than 
substance,  marking  alone  pageants,  pic- 
tures, beautiful  buildings,  &c.  Get  the 
language  in  part,  without  which  key  thou 
shalt  unlock  little  of  moment.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  one's  own  inter- 
preter. Object  not  that  the  French 
tongue,  learned  in  England,  must  be 
unlearned  again  in  France;  for  it  is 
easier  to  odd  than  begin,  and  to  pro- 
nounce than  to  speak.  Be  well  settled 
in  thine  own  religion,  lest  travelling  out 
of  England  into  Spain  thou  goest  out  of 
(iod*s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native 
country  before  thou  goest  over  the  thresh- 
old thereof,  especially  seeing  England 


presents  thee  with  so  many  obserrables. 
But  late  writers  lack  nothing  but  age  and 
home  wonders,  but  distance,  to  make 
them  admired.  It  is  a  tale  what  Jose- 
phus  writes  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  by 
the  sons  of  Seth  in  Syria,  the  one  of 
brick,  fire-proof,  the  other  of  stone,  water 
free;  thereon  engraving  many  heavenly 
matters,  tojperpetuate  learning  in  defiance 
of  time.  But  it  is  truly  moralized  in  our 
universities,  Cambridge  (of  brick)  and 
Oxford  (of  stone),  wherein  learning  and 
religion  nre  preserved,  and  where  the 
worst  college  is  more  sight-worthy  than 
the  best  Dutch  cymnasium.  First  view 
these,  and  tlie  rf^t  home  rarities;  not 
like  those  English  that  can  give  n  better 
account  of  Fontainebleau  than  Hampton 
Court ;  of  the  Spa  than  Bath  ;  of  Annas 
in  Spain  than  Mole  in  Surry. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Ascham  did  thank  God  tliat  he  vras  but 
nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city,  Venice,  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  in 
London  he  ever  heard  of  in  nine  years. 
That  some  of  our  gentry  have  gone 
thither,  and  returned  thence  without  in- 
fection, I  more  praise  God*s  prondenca 
than  their  adventure. 

To  travel  from  the  sun  is  uncomfor- 
table ;  yet  the  northern  parts,  with  much 
ice,  have  some  crystal,  and  want  not 
their  remarkables.  I  f  thou  wilt  see  much 
in  a  little,  travel  the  low  countries — 
Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an  Am3teTdam 
print ;  for  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Mercury 
— ^learning,  war,  and  traffic.  Be  wise  in 
choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking, 
careful  in  remembering  of  them.  Yet 
herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humours.  One  asked  a  barber,  who 
never  before  had  been  at  the  court,  what 
he  saw  there?  <<Ohr'  said  he,  «the 
King  vras  excellently  well  trimmed." 
Thus,  merdiants  most  mark  foreign 
havens,  exchanges,  and  marts ;  soldiers 
note  forts,  armouries,  and  magaxines; 
scholars  listen  af^er  libraries,  disputations, 
and  professors ;  statesmen  observe  courts 
of  justice,  councils,  Sec.  Every  one  is 
partial  in  his  own  profession. 

Labour  to  distil,  and  smite  into  thy- 
self the  scattered  perfections  of  several 
nations.  But  as  it  was  said  of  one  who, 
with  more  industry  than  judgment,  fre- 
quented a  college  library,  and  commonly 
made  use  of  the  worst  notes  he  met  with 
in  any  authors,  that  he  weeded  the  library. 
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many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing 
home  Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride, 
French  wantonness,  and  Italian  atheism. 
As  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry, 
Spanish  loyalty,  French  courtesy,  and 
Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave  behind 
them.  Omers  bruig  home  just  nothing ; 
and,  because  they  singled  not  themselves 
from  their  countrymen,  though  some 
years  beyond  the  sea,  were  never  out  of 
England. 

C'ontinue  correspondence  with  some 
choice  foreign  friena,  after  thy  return,  as 
some  professor  or  secretary,  who  virtually 
is  the  whole  university  or  state.  It  is 
but  a  dull  Dutch  fashion,  their  Albus 
Amicornmf  to  make  a  dictionary  of  their 
friends*  names :  but  a  selected  familiar 
in  every  country  is  useful :  betwixt  you, 
there  may  be  a  letter  of  exchange.  But 
be  sure  to  return  as  good  wares  as  thou 
reoeivest,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  le- 
markablf-s  of  thy  own  country,  and  he 
will  willingly  continue  the  trade,  finding 

it    equally    gainful. Extracted  from 

Thomas  FnUtr*s  writmgt. 


THE  KILE. 

The  Nile  has  with  much  justice  been 
represented  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
globe.  Its  course  has  been  compared 
to  the  path  of  a  good  man  amidst  a 
wicked  generation.  It  passes  through  a 
desert,  dry,  barren,  and  hideous;  on 
the  portions  of  which,  contiguous  to  its 
banks,  it  deposits  the  richest  soil^  which 
it  continually  waters  and  nourishes.  This 
gift  has  been  the  scource  of  subsistence 
to  several  powerful  nations  who  have 
established  and  overthrown  mighty  king- 
doms, and  have  originated  the  arts, 
the  learning,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  worid.  Those 
nations — instructors  and  pupils — have 
perished ;  but  the  remains  ortheir  stu- 
pendous labours,  the  pyramids,  and  the 
temples  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Dongola,  and 
Meroe,are  more  than  sufficient  to  excite 
respect  for  the  great  people  who  founded 
them.  Under  this  impression,  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
senting an  epitome  of  the  life  of  man. 
We  meet  at  almost  every  stage  with  ilie 
monuments  of  his  tyranny,  his  supersti- 
tion, or  his  luxury,  but  with  few  memo- 
rials of  his  talents  directed  to  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  his  fellow- 


creatures.  We  also  every  where  perceive 
the  traces  of  Almighty  justice  on  his 
crimes.  On  the  banks  of  this  ancient 
river  we  behold  cities,  rnioe  famous  for 
power  and  wealth,  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
sand  like  the  wilderness ;  and  temples, 
once  renowned,  and  colossal  idols,  at 
one  time  feared,  now  prostrate  and 
confounded  with  the  dust  of  the  worship- 
pers. The  flocks  lie  down  in  Uie  midst 
thereof;  the  cormorant  and  bittern  lodge 
in  the  towers  and  palaces:  their  voice 
sings  in  the  windows,  and  desolation 
is  in  the  thresholds.  The  Nile,  mean- 
time, which  has  seen  so  many  genera- 
tions rise  and  disappear,  still  moves 
onward  to  distribute  its  fertilizing  fluids 
to  the  countries  on  its  borders,  like  the 
good  Providence,  which  seems  unwearied 
in  trying  to  overcome  the  ingratitude 
of  man  by  the  many  favours  it  bestows 
upon  him. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  PATAOONIANS. 

Nothing  is  worn  upon  the  head 
except  their  rough,  lank,  and  coarse 
black  hair,  which  is  tied  above  the 
temples  by  a  fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted 
sinews.  A  large  mantle  made  of  skins 
sewed  together,  loosely  gathered  about 
them,  hanging  from  the  shoulders  to 
their  ancles,  adds  so  much  to  the  bulki- 
ness  of  their  appenranoe,  that  one  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  tlieir  having  been 
called  gigantic.  Among  200  or  300 
natives  of  Patagonia,  scarcely  half-a- 
dozen  men  are  seen  whose  height  is 
under  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches ;  the 
women  are  proportionably  tall.  On 
their  feet  ana  legs  are  boots,  made  of 
the  skins  of  horses'  hind  legs.  Wooden 
(if  they  cannot  get  iron)  spurs,  sets  of 
balls,  connected  by  a  thong  of  hide, 
which  th^  throw  at  animals  or  men, 
to  entangle  or  disable  them;  a  long 
tapering  lance,  and  a  knife  (if  une  can 
be  procured),  complete  their  equipment. 
The  women  are  dressed  and  oooted 
like  the  men,  with  the  addition  of  a  half 
petticoat.  They  clean  their  hair,  and 
plait  it  into  two  tails. 
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DARING  ADVENTURE  OF  AN  ENGUSH  TRAVELLER. 


TuosB  who  profeu  the  Mahomelftn 
religion  are  tctj  jealous  of  Franks,  w 
they  ilyle  Europeans,  enlerina  any  of 
(heir  niOTques  or  churches.  'Diey  con- 
sider the  presence  of  a  chriatian  in  any 
of  their  places  of  worship  as  a  desecra- 
tion ;  it  IS  contrary  totheiT  laws  toallow 
it,  and  Aey  often  punish  very  severely, 
sometimes  eren  with  death,  any  atlenipt 
of  the  kind.  They  will  not  have  Iheir 
holy  places  polluted  by  the  feet  of  "  a 
d(^  of  a  chnitian ;"  hence  it  is  that  so 
(ew  tm»ellers  have  seen  rfie  interior  of 
those  splendid  fabrics  which  are  dedi- 
cated, through  the  East,  ro  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  In  some  of  the  mosques, 
however,  the  keepers  are  not  so  strict  as  | 
to  be  able  lo  withstand  ilie  lemplalion  of 
a  bribe,  especially  if  a  known  MusbuI- 
.n  accompanies  a  stranger.    In  such  ' 
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cases,  a  small  present  always  ensures 
civility,  and  no  impertinent  questions  are 
asked ;  in  others,  the  sight  of  two  per- 
sons entering  side  by  side,  or  al  a  short 
ioterval,  accordbg  to  circumstances,  and 
nearly  dressed  aUke,  excites  no  ntlen- 
tion,  so  that  a  sight  of  ell  that  is  worth 
seeing  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  with- 
out any  ill  consequences,  although,  ge- 
nerally, the  attempt  is  one  of  a  very 
hazardous  description. 

Jerusalem  Is  in  the  hands  of  Mussul- 
men,  and  their  knowing  the  great  desire 
of  christian  travellers  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  and  other  buildings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  they  are  more  parti- 
cular and  suspicious  than  is,  perhaps, 
now  the  case  in  any  other  pert  where  the 
Moliometan  mode  of  worship  prevails. 
The  penalty  of  ibe  unauthorised  entry 
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of  Solomon's  temple,  by  a  Christian,  is 
death,  and  the  same  to  a  Mussulman 
yfho  shall  connive  at  it.  Mr.  Bankes, 
however,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in 
1819,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this 
.  from  visiting  it.  Soon  after  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  he  resolved  to  put 
a  design  into  execution  which  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained  ;  viz.,  to  visit  that 
roos()ue  at  all  risks.  Having  provided 
himself  with  an  Albanian  dress,  and  pro- 
cured one  for  his  servant  and  interpreter, 
a  refugee  Italian  who  had  turned  Ma- 
hometan while  at  Ramah,  in  the  con- 
vent of  which  he  for  a  few  days  remained 
to  recruit  his  wasted  strength,  he  ordered 
that  two  hired  mules  should  begot  ready 
for  Jarusalem  about  nightfall,  specifying 
that  he  would  not  have  a  Christian  con- 
ductor for  them,  but  a  Tuik.  After  sup- 
per he  shaved  off  all  his  beard,  retaining 
only  the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  and 
then  calling  for  the  Albanian  suit,  put  it 
all  on,  mth  pbtols  in  his  belt,  and  a 
-scarlet  cap  upon  his  head.  They  then 
took  the  road  to  Jerusalem  ;  where  a 
new  governor  was  daily  expected,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
two  soldiers  should  be  on  their  way  with 
the  intention  of  enlisting  in  his  service; 
a  pretext  which  Mr.  Bankes*  attendant 
availed  himself  of  when,  very  laie  in  the 
night,  they  reached  the  valley  of  Abou- 
gosh,  where  there  is  a  military  guard 
stationed  at  all  times,  to  receive  toll  from 
the  Christians.  Some  of  this  detach- 
ment were  themselves  Albanians,  who, 
running  out,  and  shouting  to  the  travel- 
lers to  stop,  insisted  on  the  attendant's 
taking  coffee  with  them,  which  he  con- 
sented to,  while  his  master  bound  up  his 
face  in  a  handkerchief  and  rode  on, 
charging  him  to  represent  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  dreadful  tooth-ache, 
which  accounted  for  his  silence  and  in- 
attention, and  saved  all  inquiries. 

Day  had  just  dawned  when  they 
reached  the  western  gate  of  the  holy 
city,  which  was  not  yet  opened ;  so  they 
alighted,  and  ordering  the  guide  to  stay 
there  with  the  mules,  upon  some  pre- 
text, they  went  round  the  walls  outside, 
till  they  came  to  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  As  they  sat  waiting  there, 
Mr.  Bankes  disclosed  to  his  attendant 
that  the  sight  of  the  interior  of  that  for- 
bidden temple  was  his  object,  which  he 


had  hitherto  kept  secret  from  him,  and 
pressed  him  that  he  should  go  in  with 
him,  using  as  an  argument,  that  since 
there  was  no  chance  at  all  that  the 
keepers  of  the  mosque  would  under- 
stand Albanian,  and  no  necessity  that  an 
Albanian  should  speak  either  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  at  least,  with  any  tolerable  ac- 
cent, the  risk  of  detection,  especially 
when  a  change  in  the  government  filled 
the  city  with  strangers,  must  be  very 
small,  the  soldiery,  with  whom  alone  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  be  confironted, 
being  but  little  frequenters  of  mosques, 
and  at  most  the  device  of  the  toodi-ache 
might  be  resorted  to.  There  was  no 
time  for  discussion  or  wavering  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant,  who  had  before 
entered  the  temple  with  other  Mahome- 
tans, and  was  himself  free  to  do  so  when 
he  pleased,  but  who  yet  ran  a  sreater 
risk  than  his  master,  whom,  as  a  British 
subject  and  a  man  of  substance,  they 
might  have  threatened,  and  extorted 
from,  but  could  hardly  have  dared  to  go 
much  farther,  so  that,  if  discovered,  the 
servant  would  have  been  made  the 
example,  for  he  was  amenable  to  the 
Mussulman  laws,  and  conversant  in 
their  religion  and  customs,  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate  opened,  and  they  proceeded 
m,  the  master  first,  followed  by  the 
servant ;  after  which  they  walked  side 
by  side  into  the  great  area  of  the  temple, 
a  noble  square,  with  cypress  trees  here 
and  there,  and  a  great  octagonal  plat- 
form or  steps  in  ue  centre,  on  which 
stands  the  edifice  itself,  the  work  of  the 
Kaliph  Omar.  It  is  covered  by  a  dome, 
'and  incrusted  on  all  sides  with  porce- 
lain glazed  and  coloured,  fitted  together 
into  the  most  ingenious  and  beautifbl 
patterns.  On  the  four  corresponding 
sides  of  it  are  four  brazen  doors. 

They  had  admired  this  noble  exterior 
together  in  silence  for  some  time,  when 
they  saw  a  person,  wearing  a  green  tur- 
ban, who  had  the  key,  and  who,  as  he 
unlocked  one  of  the  doors,  asked  if  they 
wished  to  have  the  interior  shown  them 
for  devotion. 

The  attendant  stepped  forward,  and 
assenting  to  thu,  engaged  him  in  con- 
versation, in  Arabic,  that  he  might  not 
remark  his  companion's  silence,  nor  ask 
him  any  questions. 

As  they  entered,  however,  seeing  the 
key-bearer  disposed  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
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osity  io  that  way,  he  boldly  ventured  to 
warn  him  that  to  a  man  just  arriTed,  as 
his  comrade  was,  from  Scutan,  no  lan- 
guage but  Amaout  could^serre,  which 
checked  him  so  effectnaily,  that  he  took 
scarce  aay  further  notice  of  him  from 
that  time.  At  several  of  tlie  most  inter- 
esting spots,  the  yisitofs  both  knelt,  and 
oifer^  a  few  panu.  When  all  had  been 
seen  and  examined,  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Bankes,  but  that  he  must 
have  the  customary  certificate   of  his 

Eilgrimage ;  they  were^  the refofa,  shown 
y  their  verger  to  the  foot  of  a  little 
narrow  staircase  near  the  door,  and 
he  following  in  no  fartheri  Mr.  Bankes 
thoudit  it  a  good  precaution  to  bind 
up  his  face  again  as  he  ascended  ; 
and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  in  a 
little  room  over  the  poreh  they  found 
four  Ulemas,  squatted  in  a  row^  who 
motioned  them  that  they  should  sit  down, 
and  then  served  them  with  coffee,  which 
their  visitor  with  the  bandaged  foce, 
touched  onl^  with  his  lips,  bis  compa- 
nion speakmg  for  him,  and  describing 
Ids  sufferings.     A  long  Arabic  writing 


vrithin  the  great  enclosure,  and  before  he 

auitted  it,  he  visited  also  the  mosque  of 
le  Purification,  then  under  repair,  for- 
merly a  church,  built  by  the  Frank  kings. 
The  tomb  of  David,  on  Mount  Sion,  is 
also  prohibited  ground;  and  without 
exammiog  this,  the  adventure  was  con- 
sidered to  be  incomplete.  It  became, 
therefore,  their  next  point,  and  they 
entered  there,  and  offered  their  pmw. 
But  Mr.  Bankes,  thinking,  soon  after, 
that  he  had  not  observed  something  with 
sufficient  aoeuraoyi  had  the  imprudence 
to  return  with  his  attendant,  mucn  against 
the  wishes  of  the  latter,  to  view  it  a 
second  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  muleteer,  whom 
they  had  left  outside  the  gates,  hadstrayed 
in  quest  of  the  travellers  to  that  very 
spot,  and  he  said  enough  to  the  keeper 
of  the  place  to  excite  his  suspicions  and 
rouse  his  fanaticism,  so  that  they  found 
that  all  was  discovered,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  in  imminent  danger. 

It  was  lucky  that  they  were  without 
the  walls,  and  well  armed,  and  the  peo- 
ple not  yet  collected  in  sufficient  num* 


was  then  drawn  up  for  each  of  the  tra-  |  bers  to  lay  hands  on  them.  They  got 
vellers,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  holy  *  instantly  on  the  mules,  and  in  spite  of 
stations  which  they  had  just  visited,  and    all  the  remonstrances  of  their  conductor. 


was  signed  and  sealed  in  due  form. 

On  the  delivery  of  the  instrument, 
there  was  an  unforeseen  risk  of  detection. 


they  rode  to  the  desert  of  St.  John,  where 
they  lay  that  night,  in  the  handsome 
convent  there,  feeing  the  muleteer,  and 


for  it  is  OQSloroary  to  place  it,  out  of  •  concealing  from  the  solitary  monk  what 
respect,  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  .  This  |  had  happened. 

IaL^ A^r :«4-     »>f-  -D^^i..^'  A    tIJL.   ^j- 


was  the  moment  of  anxiety.  Mr.  Bankes 
hair  was  fuU«grown  under  his  cap,  and 
had  that  been  lifted  off,  it  must  at  once 
have  betrayed  him,  as  all  followers  of  the 
Prophet  have  their  heads  shaven  close, 
leaving  only  one  lock  on  the  crown,  that 
Mahomet  may  thereby  pull  them  up  to 
paradise.  The  ready  attendant  saw  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  so 
representing  the  inconvenience  of  disturb- 
ing the  bandi^,  be  placed  both  the  cer- 
tificates respectfolly  side  by  side,  on  his 
own  simven  scalp.  This  secured  their 
free  departure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Ulemes. 

Their  very  hearts  bounded  within 
them  when  they  got  clear  out  of  the 
sacred  octagon,  and  the  more  so,  since 
many  of  the  town  were  now  coming  into 
it  to  pay  their  devotions. 

Mr.  Bankes,  however,  having  sue- 
ceeded  so  far,  was  determined  to  see 
mora*     He  pmbted  still  in  liogeriog 


A  long  ride  next  day  brought  them 
back  to  Ramah,  and  before  night  to 
Jaffa,  where  the  adventure  viras  soon 
known  to  the  Turks  all  over  the  town, 
which  rendered  it  dangerous  for  either  of 
the  travellers  to  appear  in  the  streets. 
Soon  after,  they  left  Jaffa  for  Egypt. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Early  one  morning,  I  stood,  a  lonely 
and  a  solitary  being,  upon  a  level  spot  of 
ground.  A  fearful  and  a  solemn  still- 
ness reigned  around.  Towers  and  palaces 
had  ba^  where  all  vras  silence  and  de- 
solation now.  The  voice  of  man  had 
echoed  through  the  long  streets.  Gaily -' 
attired  damsels,  in  tinkly  ornaments,  had 
trode  through  them  in  their  pride — and 
riotous  luxury  had  reigned,  and  thou- 
sands laughed  and  shouted  where  no 
Hving  being  now  appeared. 

Where  were  thoe  crowded  cities  and 
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their  inhabitants  ?  I  looked  around. 
Nothing  but  a  dark,  cold,  and  dismal 
lake  met  my  view,  and  I  sat  down  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  contem- 
plate the  solemn  wildness  of  the  scene. 

High,  bleak,  and  barren  mountains, 
reared  their  heads  before  me,  and  at  their 
base,  like  a  dark  and  solitary  tarn,  lay 
that  huge  and  silent  lake.  The  wind 
blew,  but  there  was  no  ripple  on  its 
wave.  Its  black  and  slu^ish  waters 
rolled  heavily  along,  and  they  formed  a 
fearful  contrast  to  the  crumbling  white- 
ness of  the  mouldering  soil  around.  No 
symptoms  of  vegetation  appeared  within 
the  scope  of  many  miles.  No  living 
animal,  not  even  the  meanest  of  the  rep- 
tile race,  crawled  upon  the  borders  of 
that  accursed  lake.  Bleak,  barren,  deso- 
late rocks,  alone  diversified  its  melan- 
choly aspect.  Huge  masses  of  moving 
sand  alone  appear^  to  have  a  principle 
of  life  >vithin  its  dreary  influence. 

"  Just  God  I"  1  exclaimed,  "  how 
fearful  is  thy  wrath,  how  righteous  are 
thy  judgments !  Here  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, Adinali,  Zeboim,  and  Bala, 
stood — cities  of  a  thousand  halls — 
crowded  with  the  youthful  and  the  gay. 
But,  alas!  where  arc  they?  Tliose 
cities  are  buried  a  hundred  fathoms  deep 
beneatli  yon  cold  and  chilly  wave.  The 
brightness  and  the  beauty  of  youth  that 
smiled  within  their  palaces  have  perished 
too — aye,  perished  when  their  thought- 
less mirth  and  levity  were  at  the  loudest 
and  the  highest  pitch.  Silence  and  de- 
solation have  their  empire  here,  the  cry 
of  the  beast  of  prey  is  unheard,  eveiy 
symptom  of  vegetation  has  disappeared, 
and  nothing  but  a  long,  wide,  Darren, 
trackless  waste  of  sand  now  lies  where 
flourishing  cities,  with  their  smiling  fields 
and  gardens,  stood.  Astonishment  and 
death  have  indeed  been  here — destruc- 
tion, like  a  whirlwind,  has  come,  and  like 
the  ruined  earth,  when  that  whirlwind 
has  passed,  all  lies  in  cold,  still,  motion- 
less^dismay  around/' 

I  paused,  for  while  I  spoke,  and  gazed 
unconsciously  upon  those  dreary  waters, 
a  shadow  lay  upon  their  surface  for  a 
moments  space,  and  then  moved  silently 
alone.  I  looked  on  high,  and  far  above 
me  1  saw  an  eagle  floating  in  the  air,  and 
the  slanting  beams  of  tlie  morning  sun 
tlirew  the  shu-low  of  the  proud  bird  upon 
the  waters  as  he  movea  slowly  on  his 


way,  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  I  kept 
my  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  I  saw  him 
first  bend  bis  keen  gaze  upon  the  earth 
below,  then  fook  upon  the  blue  heavens 
above,  and  again  turn  hb  head  from  side 
to  side,  OS  if  the  unbounded  infinity  of 
space  were  all  his  own.  I  could  not  help 
envying  the  bird,  which  thus  soared  on 
high,  glorying  in  his  strength;  and  a 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  of  my 
own  lost  condition,  stole  insensibly  upon 
my  soul.  But  while  I  gazed  upon  that 
proud  bird,  he  came  insensibly  within 
the  influence  of  the  pestilential  vapours 
which  arose  from  the  accursed  sea ;  his 
far-spread  wings  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  his  drooping  head  showed  mat 
strength  and  energy  were  past — ^the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and,  as  if  struck 
by  an  arrow  to  tiie  heart,  down — down 
he  fell,  lifeless,  motionless,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  wave. 

Alas !  what  a  curse  lay  upon  this  un- 
happy land — how  fearful  w&s  its  doom 
— now  severely  had  the  hand  of  Almighty 
vengeance  smote  it,  and  how  solemn 
were  tlie  monuments  of  that  vengeance 
which  still  remained  around.  When  the 
hand  of  man  completes  its  devastating 
work  of  cruelty,  a  thousand  shattered 
remnants  tell  &iat  the  puny  efibrts  of 
mortal  power  alone  have  been  employed. 
Of  the  far-spread  mansions  which  were 
once  crowded  with  myriads  of  living 
beings,  many  a  broken  pillar,  and  many 
a  scattered  stone,  remain  to  tell  where 
once  a  city  stood — many  a  blackened 
corpse,  and  many  a  bone  whitening  in 
the  sun,  to  tell  where  the  gay  and  light 
of  heart  once  moved,  imconscious  of 
their  coming  (ate.  Beasts  of  prey  prowl 
around,  and  the  famished  vulture  soars 
above.  The  melancholy  ciy  of  the 
jackal,  the  fearful  howling  of  the  wolf 
are  heard.  The  speckled  serpent  draws 
his  slimy  folds  along,  and  the  wary  tra- 
veller approaches,  armed,  to  resist  the 
attacks  be  may  meet  in  those  rq^ions  of 
dancrer  and  destruction.  But  when  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  execution 
of  his  just  vengeance,  takes  upon  it  this 
task  of  devastation,  what  remains  to  tell 
that  his  work  is  incomplete?  Of  crowded 
cities  not  one  stone  is  lef^  upon  another, 
to  say  that  '<  here  a  habitation  stood.*' 
Of  the  myriads  of  living  beings  that  once 
animated  their  palaces  and  halls,  no 
corrupted  flesh,  no  mouldering  bone  is 
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seen — the  bea3ts  of  prey  flee  from  the 
scene  of  desolation  and  death.  The  me- 
lancholy cry  of  the  jackal,  and  the  fear- 
ful howling  of  the  wolf,  are  not  heard 
there ;  the  crawling  serpent  of  the  dust 
avoids  the  cold,  accursed  soil,  and  the 
chance  traveller,  when  he  passes,  looks 
upon  a  scene  of  solemn  and  fearful  still- 
ness, that  awakens  in  his  heart  deep, 
serious  reflections,  of  an  awfully  over- 
whelming power;  but  leaves  no  room 
for  the  thought  that  danger  arising  from 
the  hand  or  purpose  of  a  human  being 
can  ever  exist  or  inhabit  there  again. 


THE  ARABIAN  DESERT. 

The  ground  is  teeming  with  lizards. 
The  sun  seems  to  draw  them  from  the 
earth ;  for  sometimes,  when  I  have  fixed 
my  eye  on  one  spot,  I  have  fancied  that 
the  sands  were  getting  into  life,  so  many 
of  these  creatures  at  once  have  crept 
from  their  holes.  A  greater  variety 
of  flowers  covered  the  plain  than  we  have 
met  with  yet ;  and  a  plant  that  I  think 
resembles  rhubarb — ^a  tliick  stem  with  a 
very  broad  leaf — ^was  very  abundant. 
We  have  seen  it  to-day  for  the  first  time ; 
some  few  of  the  Arabs  eat  of  the  stem, 
but  more  from  curosity  than  from  being 
accustomed  to  do  so.  The  plain  is, 
moreover,  ornamented  by  poppies  of 
muiy  colours,  irisis,  lupines,  migniouette, 
a  i^rv  small  species  of  basU,  (ocymum) 
and  the  larkspur,  which  grows  over  the 
plain  in  every  direction,  as  thickly  as 
olue-bells  in  a  meadow.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  am  so  pleased  with  the  independence 
of  the  iMh  life,  that  I  think  I  could 
submit  virith  good  grace  to  such  a  lot 
for  a  few  months.  When  the  desert 
ceased  to  be,  as  it  now  seems,  a  garden, 
I  should  probably  change  my  mind; 
but  at  this  moment  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  immense  extent,  the  richness 
and  fragrance  of  the  plain,  render  the 
life  I  lead  most  delightful .  I  was  obliged 
this  evening  to  pluck  up  a  large  bed 
of  mint  before  I  was  able  to  spread  a 
carpet,  the  odour  being  too  strong  when 
pressed  by  my  weight;  it  is  Vke  the 
most  powerful  essence  of  peppermint, 
and  it  is  in  great  quantity  around.  *  * 
About  noon,  the  most  perfect  deception 
that  can  be  conceived  exhilarated  our 
spirits,  and  promised  an  early  resting- 
place.    We  hod  observed  a  sli^t  mirage 


two  or  three  times  before,  but  this  day  it 
surpassed  all  I  have  ever  fancied.  Al- 
though aware  that  these  appearances 
have  oAen  led  people  astray,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  was  un- 
real. The  Arabs  were  doubtful,  and 
said  that  as  we  had  found  water  yester- 
day, it  was  not  improbable  that  we 
should  find  some  to-oay.  The  seeming 
lake  was  broken  in  several  parts  by  the 
little  islands  of  sand  that  gave  strengtli 
to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of 
the  sbieks  at  length  reached  its  borders, 
and  appeared  to  us  to  have  commenced 
to  fold,  as  thev  advanced  and  became 
more  surrounded  by  the  vapour :  I 
thought  they  had  got  into  deep  water, 
and  moved  with  great  caution.  In  pas- 
sing over  the  sand  banks,  their  figures 
were  reflected  in  the  water.  So  con- 
vinced was  Mr.  Calmun  of  its  reality, 
that  he  dismounted  and  walked  towards 
the  deepest  |)art  of  it,  which  was  on  the 
right  hand.  lie  followed  the  deceitful 
lake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  sight 
was  strolling  on  its  bank,  his  shadow 
stretching  to  a  great  length  beyond. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  it 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  such  a  one  as 
would  have  added  dreadfully  to  the 
disappointment  if  we  had  been  a&y  time 
without  water. — Major  Skitmer'i  Over^ 
land  Journey  to  hvdia. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  GRIZZLY  DEAR. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  firom 
the  grizzly  bear,  at  the  night  encamp- 
ment, were  not  imaginary,  was  proved 
on  the  following  morning.  Among  the 
hired  men  of  the  party  was  one  William 
Cannon.  In  the  course  of  tlie  present 
afternoon,  he  went  forth  by  himself  to 
take  a  lesson  in  venerie,  and,  to  his 
great  delight,  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
a  buf&lo.  As  he  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  he  cut  out  the 
tongue  and  some  of  the  choice  bits,  made 
them  into  a  parcel,  and,  slinging  them  on 
his  shoulders,  set  out  all  glorious  for  the 
camp,  anticipating  a  triumph  over  his 
brother  hunters.  In  passm^  through 
a  narrow  ravine,  he  beard  a  noise  behind 
him,  and  looking  round,  beheld,  to  his 
dismay,  a  grizzly  bear  in  full  pursuit, 
apparently  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
meat.  Cannon  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  invulnerability  of  this  tremendous 
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animal,  that  he  never  attempted  to  fire, 
but,  (slipping  the  strap  from  his  forehead, 
let  go  the  buffalo  meat,  and  ran  for  his 
life.  The  bear  did  not  stop  to  regale 
himself  with  the  game,  but  kept  on  after 
the  hunter.  He  had  nearly  overtaken 
him  when  Cannon  reached  a  tree,  and, 
throwing  down  his  rifle,  scrambled  up  it. 
The  next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree ;  but,  as  this  species  of  the  bear 
does  not  climb,  he  contented  himself 
with  turning  the  chase  into  a  blockade. 
Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness,  Can- 
non could  not  perceive  whether  or  not 
the  enemy  maintained  his  station ;  but 
his  fears  pictured  him  rigorously  mount- 
ing guard.  He  passed  the  night,  there- 
fore, in  the  tree,  a  prey  to  dismal  fancies. 
In  the  morning  the  bear  was  gone.  Can- 
non warily  descended  the  tree,  gathered 
up  his  gun,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  without  venturing 
to  look  after  his  buffalo  meat. — Attoria. 


MANNERS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Mr.  Ramsey  was  on  his  way  to  St. 
Joseph,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  the 
nation  of  the  Poes .  The  Poes  were  a  very 
wild,  savage  people,  and  had  an  aversion 
to  the  Engash,  generally  occasioning 
them  much  trouble  in  passing  or  re- 
passing Fort  St.  Joseph.  It  seems  the 
Canadians  were  invited  by  the  savages 
to  land,  and  Mr.  Ramsey  supposing 
they  had  some  furs  to  dispose  of,  ordered 
his  men  to  go  on  shore ;  when  standing 
tip  in  hts  canoe,  just  before  his  debark- 
ation, three  of  the  warriors  waded  through 
the  water,  neck-high,  dragged  him  out 
of  his  canoe,  and  carried  him  ashore. 
Mr.  Ramsey*s  men  immediately  landed, 
and  were  preparing  to  follow  their 
master,  but  observing  eleven  Indians 
near  at  hand,  and  perceiving  the  bad 
intention  of  the  chiefs,  got  again  into 
their  canoes,  leaving  the  one  in  which 
Mr.  Ramsey  and  his  broflier  were,  on 
the  beach,  and  paddled  to  an  adjacent 
island,  waiting  the  event  of  a  circunr- 
stance  which  threatened  death  to  their 
masters. 

Mr.  Ramsey  being  tied  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  his  brother  narrowly 
watched,  the  Indians  rummaged  the 
canoe,  and  brought  up  as  much  rum  as 
they  thought  they  couM  drink ;  they  then 
began  to  sing  their  war  songs;    and 


making  a  fire  near  the  stump  to  which 
Mr.  Ramsey  was  tied,  they  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  and  began  to  insult  him, 
telling  him  he  was  an  old  woman,  and 
obliged  his  brother  to  join  in  the  deri- 
sion. 

The  usual  mode  of  execution  among 
the  savages,  is  as  follows :  when  a  warrior 
is  taken,  he  is  brought  into  a  hut,  and 
tied  vrith  small  cords  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees;  he  is  then  fastened  to  a  stump, 
a  small  rattle  put  into  his  hand,  called 
chtnaquoy^  which  he  shakes  while  he 
sings  the  dead  war  song. 

'^  Master  of  Life,  view  me  well  as  a 
warrior ;  I  have  thrown  away  my  body 
against  the  bad  spirit,*'  &c.  When  the 
song  is  finished,  the  prisoner  is  untied, 
and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  througii 
two  ranks  of  women,  who  are  provided 
with  small  sticks  to  beat  him.  Af^er 
this  punishment,  a  dog  feast  is  prepared 
with  bear's  grease  and  huckleberries,  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  eat.  He  is  then 
brought  again  to  the  stake,  when  wood 
is  placed  round  him.  He  now  sings  his 
war  song,  and  the  women  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  the  prisoner  singing  as  it  bums. 
The  bones  are  then  collected,  and  fixed 
to  the  war  standard,  which  is  a  hig:h  pole 
painted  with  vermilion.  It  is  said,  the 
race  into  whose  hands  Mr.  Ramsey  had 
fallen,  were  accustomed  to  kill  their 
wives  and  children  before  they  wen^  to 
battle,  that  in  case  of  a  defeat,  the  enemy 
should  not  have  any  prisoners  of  dieir 
nation. 

The  Poes,  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  ram,  examined  the  cords,  which 
were  made  of  the  bark  of  the  willow  tree, 
and  ordered  some  wood  to  be  put  round 
the  stump,  to  be  ready  when  they  should 
feel  themseWes  disposed  to  burn  him. 
Soon  af^er  they  untied  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  war-kettle  to  make  his  de&th- 
feast,  which  consisted  of  dog,  tigeiM^t, 
and  bear's  grease,  mixed  witifi  wild  oats, 
of  which  he  vras  compelled  to  eat. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  knowing  the  charaicter 
of  Indians,  complied  with  seeming  cheer- 
fulness, and  said  he  was  satisfied.  He 
was  then  taken  back  to  the  intended 
place  of  execution,  and  tied  again  to  ^ 
stump,  from  which, with  great  composure, 
he  desired  permission  to  make  his  speech 
before  he  changed  his  dimote,  which 
being  granted,  he  immediately  spoke  to 
them  to  the  following  eS^t ; — 
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<^  It  is  true  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent 
me  here  to  those  Indians  whose  hearts 
are  full  of  poisoned  blood,  and  as  thev 
mean  me  to  change  my  cUmate,  I  shall 
go  with  courage  to  a  better  trading- 
ground,  where  I  shall  find  good  Indians. 
They  have  always  known  me  to  have  had 
pity  on  them,  their  wives,  and  children, 
since  I  have  been  a  trader,  and  to  have 
opened  my  heart  to  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  but  now  the  bad  spirit  has  joined 
his  heart  with  theirs,  to  make  me  change 
my  climate,  which  X  am  glad  of,  for  I 
am  better  known  in  the  country  I  am 
going  to,  and  by  greater  warriors  than 
ever  these  were.  I  now  look  upon  all 
the  chiefs  as  old  women ;  and  as  I  am 
the  pethshekey  (or  buffalo),  I  shall  driidi 
my  last  with  them,  and  carry  the  news 
to  the  warriors  in  the  other  climate." 

Having  attentively  heard  this  speech, 
they  prepared  for  death,  which  he  per- 
ceiving, immediately  told  his  brother  not 
to  be  disheartened,  as  he  had  hopes  of 
overcoming  their  fury,  and  desired  him 
to  invite  them  to  take  more  rum.  Upon- 
this  hint  it  was  distributed  amongst  them 
very  plentifully.  At  length  Mr.  Ram- 
sey discovered  they  were  sufHciently  in- 
toxicated to  render  them  incapable  of 
doing  mischief.  He  then  desired  his 
brother  to  cut  his  cords ;  and  being  re- 
leased, assisted  in  pouring  rum  down 
their  throats  till  they  were  quite  insen- 
sible. Fired  with  resentment  at  their 
intended  barbarity,  he  and  his  brother 
cut  all  their  throats,  loaded  his  canoe 
with  the  articles  they  had  taken  out,  and 
paddled  from  shore  as  fast  as  tliev  oould. 
His  men  hailed  him  at  some  distance, 
being  rejoiced  to  see  him  return  in  safety. 


A  PXBSUN  VILLAGE. 

Son-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours 
to  see  a  Persian  village  under  its  roost 
characteristic  aspect.  By  the  break  of 
day  all  hands  are  active,  the  shrill  voices 
of  the  women  are  mingled  with  the  latest 
notes  of  the  <*  chanticleers''  that  sit 
roosted  above  them,  and  the  deep  barking 
of  the  watch  dogs ;  and  one  may  see 
them  sallying  forth  from  their  nightlv 
kirs,  and  taking  to  the  house-tops,  with 
garments  huddled  on  in  haste.  Next 
come  the  men,  caleeoon  in  hand,  clus- 
tering here  and  there  around  a  blaze  of 
weeds — the  young  indolently  shoulder- 


ing their  great  spades,  and  lounging  off 
to  their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  are  seen  darting  up  the  sky,  a 
huge  bellowing  and  bleatin^*makes  itself 
heurd,  and  from  a  score  or  two  of  black 
yawning  portals,  out  rush  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and 
camels,  bayed  by  several  doien  of  large 
fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured  by  a  score  of 
stout  young  fellows  with  sticks  and  clube, 
dashing,  jostling,  curvetting,  and  thun«- 
dering  through  the  narrow  lanes,  almdsi 
overturning  the  little  dwellings  in  their 
course,  while  the  shouts  of  their  drivers 
add  to  the  direful  din.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and 
all  the  environs  of  the  vilhige  are  seen 
covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions, streaming  in  every  direction  to 
their  tasks  and  grazing  grounds.  Tlie 
elders  took  their  post  by  the  gate,  gazing 
on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waitini^ 
for  the  early  beams  of  the  sun  to  warm 
their  stiffened  limbs ;  but  still  the  con- 
tinued, yells  of  the  old  ladies,  and  the 
screams  and  uproar  of  the  children, 
mingled  with  the  vigorous  remonstrances 
of  their  mothers,  sufficiently  testify  that 
all  within  the  walls  has  not  yet  subsided 
into  the  quiet  routine  of  the  day,  and 
it  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation 
of  the  clamour  gives  token  that  the  vil- 
lage is  reduced  to  its  ordinary  state  of  . 
tranquillity. 


TRiVfiLS  OP  AN  ASS. 

In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the  property 
of  Captain  Dundas^R.N.  then  at  Malta, 
was  shipped  on  board  the  Ji^er  frigate, 
Captain  Forrest,  bound  from  Gibraltar 
for  that  island.  The  vessel  having 
struck  on  some  sands  off  the  Point  de 
Gat,  at  some  distance  firom  the  shore, 
the  ass  was  thrown  overboard,  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  swimming  to  land-^a  poor 
one,  for  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that 
a  boat  which  left  the  ship  was  lost.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however,  when  the 
gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  the  ass  presented  himself  for 
admission,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable 
of  a  Mr.  Weeks,  a  merchant,  which  he 
had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  tliat  gentleman,  who  imagined 
that,  from  sopne  accident,  the  animal  had 
never  been  shipped  on  board  the  liter. 
On  the  return  of  that  vessel  to  repair. 
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however,  the  mystery  was  expkuned,  and 
it  turned  out  that  ^'  Valiante  (so  the  ass 
was  called)  had  not  only  swam  safely 
to  shore,  bul^  had,  without  guide,  com- 
pass, or  travelling  map,  found  its  way 
from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
which  he  had  never  traversed  before, 
through  a  mountainous  and  intricate 
country,  intersected  by  streams,  and  in 
so  short  a  period  that  he  could  not  have 
made  one  false  turn,  tlis  not  having 
been  stopped  on  the  road  is  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
formerly  used  to  whip  criminals  upon, 
which  was  indicated  to  the  peasants,  who 
have  a  superstitious  horror  of  such  asses, 
by  the  holes  in  his  ears,  to  which  the 
l)ersons flogged  were  tied. — Jesse'x  Glean" 
in^i  in  Natural  HUtory» 

DESPERATION  OF  HUNGER. 

The  following  description  of  the  hor- 
rible extremity  to  which  some  of  the 
exploring  party  in  the  overland  expedi- 
tion were  reduced  fi-om  hunger,  is  given 
in  Mr.  VVashington  Irving's  Astoria: — 
*'  A  poor  Canadian,  named  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Prevost,  whom  famine  had  ren- 
dered wild  and  desperate,  ran  franticly 
about  the  Bank,  aAer  Jones  had  re- 
turned, crying  out  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  send 
.  the  canoe  for  him,  and  take  him  from 
that  horrible  region  of  famine,  declaring 
that  otherwise  he  would  never  march 
another  step,-  but  would  lie  down  there 
and  die.  The  canoe  was  shortly  sent 
over  again,  under  the  management  of 
Joseph  Delauny,  with  further  supplies. 
Prevost  immediately  pressed  forward 
to  embark.  Delauny  refused  to  admit 
him,  telling  him  that  there  was  now 
a  suflScient  supply  of  meat  on  his  side  of 
the  river.  He  replied  that  it  was  not 
cooked,  and  he  snould  starve  before  it 
was  ready :  he  implored,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  where  he  could  appease  his  hunger 
immediately.  Finding  the  canoe  putting 
off  withouthim,  he  forced  himself  aboard. 
As  he  drew  near  the  opposite  shore, 
and  beheld  meat  roasting  before  the 
fires,  he  jumped  up,  shouted,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  danced  in  a  delirium  of 
joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe.  The 
poor  wretch  was  swept  away  by  the 
current,  and  drowned,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  Delauny  reached 
the  shore >" 


WILD  HORSES  OF  SOOTB    AMBRICA. 

The  wild  horses  which  exist  in  the 
extensive  plains  of  Soulli  America,  are 
descendants  of  those  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  province  of  Curoana, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  wild  horses 
in  the  forests.  They  go  in  companies, 
generally  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred .  They  occupy  the  great  Savannahs, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  or  try  to 
catch  them.  In  the  dry  season  ihey  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  go  two  or  three 
leagues,  and  even  more,  in  search  of 
water.  They  set  out  in  regular  ranks, 
four  abreast ;  five  or  six  scouts  precede 
the  troop  by  about  fifty  paces.  If  they 
perceive  an  enemy  they  neigh,  and  the 
troop  stops ;  if  avoided,  they  continne 
their  march ;  but  if  any  one  dare  to 
march  across  their  squadron,  they  turn 
on  him,  and  crush  him  under  their  leet. 
No  foe  is  capable  of  witbsUnding  their 
attack.  They  have  a  regular  chief,  who 
marclies  between  the  scouts  and  tlie 
squadron— a  kind  of  adjutant,  whose 
duty  consists  in  hindering  any  individual 
from  quitting  the  ranks.  If  any  one  at- 
tempt to  straggle,  either  from  hunger  or 
latigue,  he  is  biuen  till  he  resumes  his 
place.  When  wild  horses  are  feeding, 
should  any  stragglers  be  tlireatened  witli 
an  aUack,  by  a  particular  signal,  which 
they  all  understand,  they  close  into  a 
dense  mass,  and  trample  the  assailant  to 
death.  When  an  attack  is  resolved 
upon,  their  leader  shows  the  example  ; 
and  if  he  considers  a  retreat  necessary, 
he  gives  the  signal,  and  it  is  instantly 
obeyed. 

INDIAN   WIVES. 

The  Indian  women  are  far  from  com- 
plaining of  their  lot.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  despise  their  husband,  could 
they  stoop  to  any  menial  office,  and  would 
think  it  conveyed  an  imputation  upon 
their  own  conduct.  It  is  the  worst  in- 
sult one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in 
a  moment  or  altercation.  "  Infamous 
woman  1  will  she  cry,  "  I  have  seen 
your  husband  carrying  wood  into  his 
lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where  was  his 
squaw,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make  a  woman  of  himself?" — Astoria* 
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A  TALE  OF  VENICE. 


All  travetlen  agree  in  describing 
Venice  as  one  of  the  most  rorauitic  cities 
in  the  world.  Its  splendid  palncea 
crumbling  todece;,  its  long,daik,  ailent 
canR.lB,  its  gliding,  solilary  gondolas,  ue 
Ibe  first  ibings  which  ttrike  the  attention 
of  all  wbo  visit  this  city  of  the  waters ; 
but  theii  thoughts  are  soon  carried  toclc 
to  the  power  and  splendour  of  its  early 
hiitory,  and  the  contrast  between  its 
modem  aspect  and  its  ancient  condition 
forces  itself  strongly  on  their  minds. 

A  recent  traveller  remarks  :  "  Her 
grand  canal  is  still  lined  by  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  lubstantial  palaces  in 
the  world;  but  they  are  tenantless,  or 
partly  neglected  to  decay ;  and  only 
nere  and  there  darts  by  a  solitary  gon- 
dola, where  once  the  waters  were  so  gay. 
The  Rialto  is  still  alanding,  as  in  her 

Vol.  I. 


proudest  days,  but  a  few  miserable  mer- 
chants and  swindling  Jens  ply  the  only 
remnant  of  Its  former  enormous  trade. 
The  ducal  palace,  the  domed  catliedral, 
the  nineed  lions,  and  the  steeds  of  brass, 
all  are  Uiere;  hut  tlie  senatorial  halls 
are  silent  picture-galleries — the  altar  it 
an  almost  neglected  shrine,  and  at  the 
base  of  those  lions  stand  two  insignifi- 
cant pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment 
of  ragged  Germans,  to  overawe  all  the 
fallen  inhabitants  of  that  once  illustrious 
ground  I  Again,  her  river  is  only  busy 
with  a  squalid  population,  discharging 
the  coarse  cargoes  of  a  few  Austrian 
small  c^ft.  Before  her  arsenal  ties  the 
hull  of  an  Austrian  frigate,  all  the  navy 
necessary  to  hold  a  whole  city  in  awe  I 
And  on  the  almost  deserted  walls  floats 
the  bloody  eagle  of  the  north,  while  the 
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condemned  criminals  of  Venice  labour 
below  at  the  construction  of  a  few  naval 
stores,  and  one  or  two  small  gun  vessels, 
for  the  forces  of  their  conquerors!" 

In  that  wonderful  city,  crimes  have 
been  committed  which  make  humanity 
shudder.  Treachery,  indolence,  intrigue 
and  subserviency,  seem  to  be  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  national  character.  The 
vices  of  the  modem  inhabitants  are  so 
great  and  so  debasing,  that  while  the 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  sea- 
built  towers  and  even  yet  gorgeous 
palaces  of  Venice,  he  despises  from  his 
heart  Uie  abject  and  degenerate  race 
which  at  present  call  themselves  Vene- 
tians. 

Tlie  following  narrative,  illustrative  in 
some  degpree  of  Italian  manners,  is  true 
in  all  its  details.  To  an  English  reader 
it  will  appear  more  the  subject  of  ro- 
mance than  a  real  occurrence ;  but  while 
murder  and  robbery  and  abduction  are 
not  confined  to  Italy,  there  they  seem  to 
form,  in  too  many  instances,  the  common 
business  of  life.  The  traveller  already 
quoted  observed,^'  Of  allcities,  ancient  or 
modern,  Venice  most  distinctly  expresses 
in  its  construction,  the  minds  and  dispo- 
sition of  its  people.  No  individual  can 
avoid  observmg  how  admirably  the  innu- 
merable narrow,  mazy  allies — there  are 
no  streets — are  adapted  to  the  intrigues, 
secret  arrests,  and  diabolical  assassina- 
tions of  a  people  like  the  ancient  Vene- 
tians, who,  to  the  table  of  their  ^foi, 
carried  the  death's  head,  and  fully  real- 
ised the  scriptural  assertion,  that  'in 
the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death.'  The 
little  tortuous  path-ways  are  so  nume- 
rous, the  canals  so  many,  and  the  bridges 
so  alike,  that  ingenuity  must  exert  its 
utmost  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this 
city.  The  lady  meets  her  lover  in  the 
crowd  of  St.  Mark's  place ;  they  leap 
into  a  gondola,  snugly  hid  under  the 
dark  entries  to  the  many  little  canals 
around,  and  darting  off  among  the  crowd 
of  boats,  all  exactly  alike,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes they  escape  all  notice,  and  then 
row  quietly  up  an  unlighted  stream  to 
their  retreat'* 

But,  to  my  story.  A  young  English 
lady,  whom  circumstances  had  obliged  to 
leave  her  native  country,  went  to  Venice, 
some  years  ago,  to  reside.  There  she 
made  acquaintance  with  a  Signora  Bear 
trice  Rivarola,  and  a  similarity  of  dispo- 


sitions and  pursuits  elevated  their  ac- 
quaintance to  one  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ships. The  brother  of  Beatrice  was 
subsequently  introduced  to  the  young 
Englisii  woman,  whose  name  was  Maria 
Wentworth.  lie  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  was  not  indifferent  to  his  suit. 
They  loved  eacli  other  passionately ;  but 
neither  Luigi,  for  so  the  young  gentle- 
man was  named,  nor  Beatrice,  deemed 
it  expedient,  for  a  time,  to  mention  the 
subject  to  their  mother,  so  long  as  she 
was  alive. 

The  affection  subsisting  between  the 
brother  and  sister  was  very  great.  He 
was  the  natural  son  of  their  mother,  who 
lost  her  husband  early.  Luigi  had  twice 
seen  his  father  since  the  death  of  his 
mother's  husband.  He  was  walking 
with  his  mother  in  Florence,  when  he 
saw  a  man  staring  at  her  wildly,  through 
the  window  bars  of  a  |>risoa  for  debt, 
that  stood  on  Uie  opposite  side  of  the 
way ;  she  hurriedly  took  Luigi's  hand, 
and  walked  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  matter- 
ing as  it  were,  involuntarily,  ''Good 
God  I  it  is  Camaldoli  V  He  aflerwards 
learned  that  this  was  his  father's  name. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  saw  the  man 
again,  working  in  the  streets,  in  chains,  a 
g^lev  slave  I 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  brain 
fever  laid  Luigi  on  a  sick  bed  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  his  sister  and 
Miss  Wentworth  attended  him  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  affection.  He 
had  gathered  from  a  conversation  he  had 
one  evening  accidentally  heard  between  his 
sister  and  their  English  friend,  that  for 
three  or  four  nights  previously,  the  house 
in  which  the  latter  lived  had  been  alahned 
by  noises  which  no  one  could  account 
for,  as  the  doors  and  windows  on  the 
morning  afterwards,  were  all  found  fas- 
tened as  usual.  Luigi  had,  for  many 
days,  dwelt  on  the  mystery  referred  to  in 
this  conversation ;  in  his  waking  hours 
and  in  his  dreams,  it  haunted  him,  till 
he,  at  last,  began  to  think  that  there 
might,  possibly,  be  more  in  it  than  at 
first  seemed  likely.  He  determined  to 
sift  the  matter;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  quite  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  he  concealed 
himself  one  night  in  a  cupboard,  in  the 
house  in  which  Maria  lodged,  and 
which  faced  her  bed-chamber  door,  hav- 
ing provided  himself  with  a  brace  of 
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pistols,  and  a  sword  and  dagger.  Ai 
about  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  he 
heard  something  fall  heaviJy,  and  iiAine- 
diately  over  his  head.  Maria's  door 
opened ;  she  put  her  head  out,  and  cast- 
ing the  dim  light  of  the  candle  over  the 
hall,  stood  there  a  minute,  and  retiring, 
closed  and  locked  the  door.  lie  trem- 
bled witli  fear — but  not  for  himself.  An 
hour  passed  away,  and  all  remained 
quiet.  Shortly,  however,  he  heard  steps, 
as  if  descendmff  a  staircase,  and  just 
above  where  helay,  a  door  opened,  and 
closed  immediately  afterwards.  A  crack 
down  the  cupboard,  enabled  him  to  see 
a  great  portion  of  the  hall,  and  some 
yards  on  each  side  of  Maria's  chamber. 
It  was  not  his  wish  to  discover  liimself 
until  he  had  first  ascertained  what  the 
men,  if  ihey  were  men,  had  in  view.  He 
listened  breathless. 

''Touch  not  one  hair  of  her  bead,'' 
whispered  a  man's  voice  near  him, 
''  threaten,  if  she  cries,  but  do  no  more 
than  threaten,  though  she  alarm  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  Quick,  or  we 
shall  have  daylight  at  our  heels  before 
we  pass  the  first  mountain." 

The  two  men,  who  were  masked, 
moved  towards  the  door  of  Miss  Went- 
worth's  chamber.  Luigi,  a  sword  in  one 
band,  and  a  pistol  in  the  left,  followed 
them  on  tip-toe,  and  concealed  himself 
within  a  yard  from  the  two  men  and  the 
lady's  chamber  door,  behind  a  lai^e 
cloak. 

''  Make  a  slight  noise,''  said  one  of 
them, ''  she  will  open  the  door  as  she  did 
before ;  then  seize  her,  and  bear  her 
through  the  trap-door,  on  to  the  leads, 
and  so  down  the  ladders;  mount  speedily, 
and  be  off.*'  The  other  tapped  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword  against  tlie  marble 
door,  and  moved  aside,  that  as  the  door 
opened,  they  might  be  concealed  by  it. 
They  were  thus  within  half  a  yard  of 
Luigi,  with  their  backs  to  him.  Ner- 
vous and  faint,  he  presented  the  pistol 
close  at  tlie  back  of  then:  heads.  He 
trembled  lest  they  should  bear  his  breath. 
Miss  Went  worth  opened  the  door.  They 
rushed  upon  her.  Luigi  immediately 
fired.  One  of  the  men  fell.  The  otiier 
pursued  the  flying  girl  into  her  chamber, 
followed  by  Luigi,  who,  closing  with  the 
ruffian,  stunned  him  with  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He 
turned  to  the  lady;    she  had  fallen, 


wounded — his  pistol   had  shot    her  in 
the  side. 

The  report  of  the  pistols,  the  scream- 
ing, and  the  scuffle,  had  alarmed  the 
house;  and  its  inmates,  to  the  number 
of  some  twenty,  had  all  assembled  in  the 
room.  The  scene  was  dreadfully  strik- 
ing. The  solitary  candle's  dim  light, 
'*  much  like  a  shade,"  but  rendered  ^*  dm 
darkness  visible."  In  the  middle  of  Uie 
chamber  lay  the  senseless  body  of  the 
rufBan  whom  Luigi  had  struck — by  him 
the  wounded  Maria.  Luigi  stood  over 
her,  dumb  with  intensity  of  horror.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  as  the  crowd  passed 
into  the  room  over  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  roan  whom  the  lover  had  shot.  Si- 
lence made  more  solemn  the  chamber  of 
mystery  and  bloodshed.  After  a  time, 
an  old  man  stepped  forward  from  the 
crowd,  and,  supporting  Luigi,  led  him 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment.  The  face 
of  the  ruffian,  clothed  in  gore  and  Pithi- 
ness, hiy  in  the  light  of  tlie  low  candle. 
He  beheld  it  but  for  an  instant — it  was 
Camaldoli !  the  galley  slave,  his  father  ; 
tlie  next  moment  he  had  fallen,  lifeless, 
by  the  side  of  his  wretched  uarent. 

For  two  months,  Luigi  lay  delirious 
and  wasting,  attended  by  his  sister.  Miss 
Wentworth  never  recovered  from  the 
wound ;  she  died  some  montlis  after  the 
fatal  night.  Luigi  did  not  survive  her  long. 

It  was  conjectured  tliat  Camaldoli 
intended  to  carry  her  off  to  tlie  moun- 
tains, to  live  with  him  there  as  a  bri- 
gand's wife  ;  for  it  was  afterwards  ast'^r- 
tained  tliat,  on  being  discharged  from 
the  gallies,  he  had  fled  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fiesoli,  and  formed  a  band  of 
the  most  notorious  and  daring  robbers, 
that  at  this  moment  infest  the  Appenines, 

THUNDER  STORM  IN  BINOOSTAN, 

Tub  lengthened  shadows  of  the  grace- 
ful palms,  Uie  hazy  and  indistinct  appear- 
ance of  the  distant  bamboo,  as  it  drooped 
upon  the  river's  brink,  warned  us  of  the 
approach  of  evening.  I  looked  to  tlie 
west,  and  J  saw  the  sun  descending,  red, 
fiery  red — like  an  angry  demon  frowning 
at  the  approach  of  night.  On  his  disk 
one  small  black  cloud  rested,  thick  and 
dense,  but  apparently  not  a  hand's 
br^idth  in  size.  There  it  remained  for  a 
short  time,  motionless  and  still ;  but  I 
knew  the  fatal  augury — I  knew  the  sig- 
nal of  the  coming  storm. 
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Slowly  that  small  black  cloud  now 
began  to  creep  along — widely  it  difliised 
itself  over  the  face  of  the  hitherto  cloud- 
less skies,  and,  still  resting  where  it  had 
first  appeared,  swelled  and  grew  like 
some  fearful  thing,  till  the  whole  atmos- 
phere around  us  was  darkened  with  its 
presence.'  On  it  came,  heavy  and  sullen, 
till  \%ith  one  bright  flash  its  bosom  seemed 
to  burst  asunder,  and  volumes  of  glanc- 
ing lightning  darted  down  upon  the  earth. 
We  were  still  far  from  home,  and  to 
proceed  was  now  impossible.  The  streams 
swelled  and  raged  like  torrents — the  rain 
poured  down  in  huge  unbroken  masses 
of  water — the  thick  lightning  flashed — 
and  crash  followed  crash,  as  if  heaven 
and  eartli  had  been  mingling  in  the  same 
wildness  of  inextricable  confusion.  Oc- 
casionally, violent  gusts  of  wind  threat- 
ened to  uproot  the  stately  palm-trees 
from  their  places ;  and  again,  in  a  few 
seconds,  all  was  calm  and  still  as  death. 
Then  the  whole  atmosphere  became  tinged 
with  a  deep  and  dingy  red,  like  the  dark 
reflection  of  a  distant  and  expiring  flame, 
and  in  an  instant — in  less  time  almost 
than  the  imagination  can  conceive — the 
most  total,  the  most  absolute  and  impe- 
netrable darkness  succeeded ;  and  the 
loud  thunders  rolled,  peal  upon  peal,  as 
if  the  whole  of  heaven's  artillery  had  been 
pointed  to  the  spot.  It  was  dreadful — 
it  was  awful.  We  retreated  beneath  the 
fan-like  leaves  of  a  huge  and  spreading 
palm.  A  flash  of  lightning,  as  if  the 
whole  heavens  had  been  on  fire,  struck 
the  palm-tree  under  which  we  stood,  and 
dashed  it  in  ten  thousand  shattered  frag- 
ments to  the  ground .  Instantaneous  was 
the  loud,  long,  rolling  peal  of  thun- 
der that  succeeded.  Long  and  loud  did 
that  tremendous  peal  continue;  but  at 
length  it  passed. 

In  that  last  tremendous  explosion  the 
spirit  of  the  storm  seemed  to  have  vented 
all  his  wrath.  With  low  and  sullen 
murmurs  he  retired  to  a  distant  land ; 
and  the  pale  moon  shone  forth,  and  the 
stars  of  the  evening  glimmered  in  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  winds  ceased — and, 
with  the  swift  and  sudden  change  pecu- 
liar to  an  eastern  clime,  all  was  again 
still,  and  calm,  and  beautiful. 

It  is  true,  the  marks  of  the  tempest 
still  nmained.  A  few  thin,  watery 
clouds  hung  upon  the  sky,  but  only 
veiled,  and  did  not  hide,  its  beauty. 


Upon  earth  the  traces  of  devastation  were 
more  defined  and  marked.  Huge  trees 
lay  !%nt  and  shattered  on  the  ground — 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  torn  from  their 
places  by  the  roots ;  the  beautiful  green 
sward  was  ploughed  up  and  blackened 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm — ^but  over 
this  desolation  we  trode  with  joyful  hearts, 
for  the  storm  vras  past,  and  we  knew  tliat 
ere  another  day  should  pass,  even  these 
traces  of  wildness  and  of  ruin  would 
almost  have  vanished  from  the  sight. 


SINGULA  a    TRADITIONS    OF    THE    ARCTIC 

INDIANS. 

Old  Sou l,  a  Chipewyan,  and  renowned 
warrior  in  his  youthful  days,  freely  and 
cheerfully  related  to  us  the  tradition  cur- 
rent among  his  tribe  with  regard  to  the 
creation,  being  in  substance  as  follows : 
The  Indian  did  not  pretend  to  give  an 
opinion  in  what  way  man  got  into  the 
world,  but  commenced  by  saying  he 
made  his  first  appearance  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  berries  were 
abundant  on  the  earth,  upon  which  his 
subsistence  entirely  depended.  As  soon 
as  the  winter  set  in,  the  snow  inconve- 
nienced him  in  so  great  a  degree,  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  trite  adage,  '*  Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention,"  he  at 
once  conceived  the  formation  of  the  snow- 
shoe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time, 
the  birchen  frames  were  perfected ;  but 
as  he  could  not  net  them,  for  tliat  was 
woman's  work,  they  remained  unfinished 
in  his  lodge ;  from  which  circumstance 
his  labour  was  very  much  increased,  and 
the  chance  of  gaining  a  subsistence  be- 
came every  day  more  precarious.  One 
day,  on  returning  to  his  hut,  a  noise,  as  if 
some  one  was  working  at  the  snow-shoe 
frames,  attracted  his  notice ;  and  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  a  wood-partridge  flew 
from  the  opening  at  the  top,  which  at 
that  time  he  paid  little  regard  to.  The 
succeeding  day  he  sallied  forth  on  ano- 
ther hunting  excursion ;  and  having  re- 
mained out  until  quite  dark,  his  attei^tion 
was  suddenly  drawn  towards  his  hut  by 
the  appearance  of  volumes  of  smoke  issu- 
ing from  it.  Returning  home  with  all 
speed,  he  perceived  a  wood-partridge 
again  make  its  escape ;  and  on  entering 
the  tent,  found  his  snow-shoes  more 
than  half  netted,  and  carefully  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  fire  that  was  blaz- 
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ing  inside.     Suspecting  the  partridge 
had  effected  all  this,  though  in  what 
manner  could  not  be  divined,  he  deter- 
mined to  secure  it,  if  at  all  practicable ; 
and  with  this  view  the  roof  of  the  tent 
was  carefully  closed  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture on  anotner  hunUng  trip,  which  he 
took  a  few  days  aAerwards.    It  occurred 
to  him  that  by  returning  earlier  than 
usual,  the  bird  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  he  therefore  approached  the  door 
of  the  tent  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
was  fortunate  enough,  by  that  means,  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  partridge,  which 
instantly  became  metamorphosed  into  a 
young  wife ;  whence  the  world  soon  be- 
came peopled.     His  rude  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  which  is  a  gene- 
rally entertained  opinion  throughout  the 
tribe,  was  related  somewhat  after  this 
manner : — For  several  generations  after 
the  creation,  there  existed  only  one  lan- 
guage;   but,  owing   to  an  unfortunate 
circumstance,  that  harmony  was  soon 
destroyed.     A  number  of  children  as- 
sembled together,  and  having  exhausted 
all  the  games  tliey  had  been  accustomed 
to  play,  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they 
could  further  amuse  themselves.     Hav- 
ing observed  and  participated  in  the  joy 
that  invariably  spread  itself  through  the 
whole  camp  on  their  parents  killing  and 
cutting  up  the  animals  of  the  chace,they 
agreed  among  themselves  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  in  play.    One  of  the  juve- 
niles was  accordingly  hung  after    the 
manner  of  strangling  the    deer    when 
caught  in  a  snare,  until  he  ceased  to  live, 
and  the  body  immediately  afterwards 
divided   into  several   portions.      Each 
laden  with  a  share,  proceeded  to  the  re- 
spective tents  of  their  parents,  and  related 
the  droll  game  they  had  been  playing. 
The  horrid  deed  so  shocked  them,  that 
they  were  not  only  utterly  confounded, 
but  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
prehending each  other,  and  in  conse- 
quence separated  into  far  distant  coun- 
tries.— King's  Narrative  of  the  Arctic 
ExpedHitmy  under  Captain  Back. 

ponruouESE  love. 
On  the  following  day,  the  road  was 
sandy,  and  my  progress  slow.  Soon 
after  I  left  Ovar,  I  overtook  a  young 
woman  of  great  personal  attractions, 
journeying  to  Oporto,  attended  by  three 
servants.    I  greeted  her  according  to  the 


custom  of  the  country ;  and,  as  we  were 
travelling  on  the  same  road,  we  naturally 
fell  into  a  conversation,  which  she  kept 
up  with  liveliness  and  spirit.  Her  ser- 
vants were  bare-footed ;  they  wore  a  red 
sash,  a  laced  jacket  widi  rich  silver  but- 
tons, a  large  hat,  and  ear-rings  of  solid 
gold.  The  curious  mixture  of  familiar 
dialogue  and  good-natured  authority 
which  characterised  her  intercourse  with 
them,  revived  classical  associations,  illus- 
trated the  simple  manners  of  an  earlier 
^e,  and  seemed  to  realise  the  description 
of  the  Grecian  dames  amid  their  hand- 
maids :  other  circumstances  contributed 
to  keep  up  the  illusion.  Her  regular 
and  noble  features  reminded  me  of  thost 
beautiful  models  of  ancient  art  with 
which  no  modern  sculpture  can  bear 
competition.  Her  costume  might,  in 
some  degree,  be  considered  classical,  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  set  forth  the 
faultless  outline  of  her  face.  She  stopped 
at  a  friend*s  house  near  Oporto,  and  we 
separated ;  but  we  afterwards  renewed 
our  acquaintance,  and  I  heard  from  her 
own  lips  the  story  of  her  life — a  simple, 
but  romantic  tale.  It  is  but  short,  for 
she  was  still  very  young.  She  became 
acquainted,  at  tiie  early  age  of  sixteen, 
with  a  young  man  only  a  few  years  her 
senior,  but  greatly  her  superior  in  rank. 
Acquaintance  gave  birth  to  attachment, 
and  the  difficulties  which  prevented  tlieir 
union,  heightened  that  feeling  into  the 
most  ardent  love.  Her  lover's  family 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  with  dread;  but  her  father  en- 
couraged their  intercourse,  and  the 
plighted  couple  met  every  evening  under 
the  shade  of  the  garden  fig-tree,  and  ex- 
changed vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  The 
impetuous  but  resolute  attachment  of 
her  young  admirer  at  length  appeared  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  his  family ; 
and  he  arrived  one  evening  at  the  try  st- 
ing place,  in  high  spirits,  and  enter- 
taining sanguine  hopes.  They  spent 
a  few  delightful  hours  in  the  enjoyment 
of  reciprocal  confidence,  and  separated 
with  the  belief  that  they  would  speedily 
be  united  to  part  no  more :  but  from  that 
hour  they  never  met  again,  either  in  sor- 
row or  in  joy.  Her  lover's  father,  anxious 
to  avert  from  his  family  the  disgrace  of 
an  unequal  alliance,  had  appeared  to 
relent,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his 
designs  with  greater  facility.    He  had 
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alceady  conferred  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  that  very  night  hib  son  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  strict 
confinement,  where  he  was  seized  witli 
an  infectious  fever,  of  wliich  he  died  in  a 
few  days,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to 
save  him.  She  married  two  years  after- 
wardsy  and  confessed  to  me  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  A  prior  attachment 
sometimescontinues  to  exist  in  a  woman's 
mind  long  after  marriage ;  but,  except 
in  a  person  of  very  deeply  rooted  affec- 
tion, rarely  survives  the  birth  of  a  child  ; 
from  that  hour  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
becomes  changed :  new  duties,  new  feel- 
ings, new  hopes  arise,  to  banish  former 
tegrets,  and 

*  She  who  lately  loved  the  beat. 
Forgets  >he  loved  at  aU.* 

I  observed  in  my  pretty  heroine  a 
striking  instance  of  those  sudden  bursts 
of  quick  and  sensitive  feeling  which  seems 
inherent  in  the  southern  temperament. 
Although  she  spoke  of  her  first  ill-fated 
lover  with  calmness,  almost  with  in- 
difierence,  and  confessed  she  had  long 
since  cea^sed  to  regret  the  difficulties 
which  prevented  their  union  ;  yet  once, 
as  she  dwelt  upon  past  scenes,  and  re- 
called a  tliousand  instances  of  his  boyish 
devotion,  her  voice  changed,  her  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  whole  soul 
seemed  to  revert,  witli  undiminished 
afiection,  to  the  object  of  her  early  love. 
Her  emotion  was  but  transient ;  yet  I  am 
convinced  tliat,  while  it  lasted,  she  would 
have  renounced  every  earthly  tie  to  be 
restored  to  him  who  had  been  the  first  to 
win  her  affections,  and  was  then  moulder- 
ing in  the  grave.'' — Earl  Cnmarvon*9 
Portugal  and  Gallada, 

CAPTAIN  Graham's  child. 
In  the  last  voyi^e  of  His  Majesty's 
ship*  Firefly  to  Malta,  an  oocurrence 
transpired  which  is  almost  a  subject  of 
romance.  There  were  on  board,  besides 
a  great  number  of  others,  Captain  Gm- 
luun,  of  the  army,  with  his  ladv  and 
three  children,  proceeding  to  join  his  re- 
giment in  Malta.  One  fine  day,  the 
nurse  took  the  youngest  diild  in  her  arms, 
went  on  deck,  and,  seating  herself  against 
the  gangway,  was  looking  out  on  the 
water,  Wlulst  in  this  position  the  ves- 
sel suddenly  lurched,  the  bolt  which  (as- 
tened  the  gangpiray  slipped  from  its  place, 
and  the  nurse,  with  her  innooent  charge, 


were  in  a  moment  struggling  with  tlie 
waves.      Tlie  passengers  and  seamen 
were  at  this  crisis  below  deck,  dining^ 
the  watch  on  board  heard  the  shrieks  of 
the  gasping  nurse  and  child,  and  in  an 
instant  sprung  to  the  life-buoy  at  Hie 
stem,  but  unfortunately  the  cordage  was 
so  entangled  ihat  he  could  not  casi  it 
into  the  sea.    The  man  at  the  wheel  liad 
by  this  time  left  his  station,  and  ordered 
the  vessel  to  be  stopped,  and  was  loudly 
shouting, ^' Passengers  overboard!"     A 
simultaneous  rush  to  the  stairs  took  place 
amongst  the  passengers  below,  and  in  a 
short  space  the  decks   were    covered. 
Amongst   them    were  the    unfortunate 
parents  of  the  drowning  infant.     One 
wild  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of|  the 
agonised  mother — a  convulsive  tremor 
overpowered  her  feelings,  and  she  was 
taken  below,  raving  fearfully  at  her  loss. 
The  stunned  father  gazed  on  his  young 
offspring  floating  away  in  tlie  firm  grasp 
of  its  nurse,  and  could  do  nothing  of 
avail  for  its  recovery.    While  this  afiect- 
ing  scene  was  going  on,  attempts  were 
made  to  get  out  a  boat,  but  here  again 
some  ropes  were  so  connected  with  it, 
tliat  a  long  time  had  elapsed  before  the 
intended  help  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able.    At  length  the  boat  was  shoved 
off,  and  away  the  anxious  crew  hastened 
to  rescue  the  nurse  and  child,  wlio  by 
this  time  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
steamer.    The  clothes  of  tlie  nurse  had 
buoyed  her  up,  and  tliough  nearly  insen- 
sible, she  still  retained  her  death-like 
grasp  on  the  almost  expiring  child  ;  but 
just  as  they  had  come  within  hail  the 
poor  woman's  senses  had  entirely  for- 
saken her,  and  she  loosened  her  hold  of 
the  diild,  who  now  floated  away  a  long 
distance  apart.    The  boat's  crew  by  this 
time  came  up  with  the  floating  body  of 
the  nurse,  whose  perception  returned, 
and  her  first  exclamation    was — '<  for 
God's  sake,  save  the  child — don't  mind 
me."     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  both 
nurse  and  child,  so  mercifully  rescued, 
were  received  on  board  the  steamer ;  and 
when  they  were  again  safe,  tlie  whole  on 
board  gave  three  hearty  cheers  of  grate- 
ful thanks  for  their  almost  miracalous 
preservation.  Medical  aid  was  promptly 
adminbtered,  and  the  delighted  parents 
seemed  once  more  to  be  happy.    But, 
alas  1  the  following  day  their  young  child 
died. 
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CANADIAN  VOYAOBURS. 

The  voyageun  fonii  a  kind  of  confra- 
teniity  ia  the  Canadas,  like  the  arrieros 
or  carriers  of  Spain,  and  like  them  are 
employed  in  long  internal  expeditions  of 
travel  and  traffic,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the  voya- 
geurs  by  water — ^the  former  with  moles 
and  horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and 
canoes.  Tlie  voyageurs  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  fur  trade,  having 
originally  been  employed  by  the  early 
French  merchants  in  their  trading  expe- 
ditions through  tlie  labyrintli  of  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  boundless  interior. 
They  were  coeval  with  tlie  coureurt  da 
boU,  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  and  like 
them,  in  the  intervals  of  their  long,  ardu- 
ous and  laborious  expeditions,  were 
prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and 
revelry,  about  the  trading  costs  or  settle- 
ments,  squandering  their  nard  earnings 
in  heedless  conviviality,  and  rivalling 
their  neigbours,  the  Indians,  in  indolent 
indulgence,  and  an  imprudent  disregard 
of  the  morrow.  The  dress  of  these  peo- 
ple is  generally  half-civilized, half^savage. 
They  wear  a  capote  or  surcoat,  made  of 
a  blanket,  a  striped  cotton  shirt,  cloth 
trousers,  or  leathern  leggings,  mocassins 
of  deer-skin,  and  a  Mlt  of  variegated 
worsted,  from  which  are  suspended  the 
knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other  imple- 
ments. Their  language  is  of  the  same 
piebald  character,  being  a  French  pa/oit, 
embroidered  with  Indian  and  English 
words  and  phrases.  The  lives  of  the 
voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild  and  exten- 
sive rovings  in  the  service  of  individuals, 
but  more  especially  of  the  fur-traders. 
They  are  generally  of  French  descent, 
and  inherit  much  of  the  gaiety  and  light- 
ness of  heart  of  their  ancestors,  being  full 
of  anecdote  and  song,  and  ever  ready  for 
the  dance.  They  inherit,  too,  a  fund  of 
civility  and  complaisance ;  and  instead 
of  that  hardness  and  grossne^s  which  men 
in  laborious  life  are  apt  to  indulge  to- 
wards each  other,  they  are  mutually 
obliging  and  accommodating;  inter- 
changing kind  offices,  yielding  eacli 
other  assistance  and  comfort  in  every 
emergency,  and  using  the  familiar  appel- 
lation of  *' cousin*'  and  *'  brother,"  when 
there  is  in  fact  no  relationship.  Their 
natural  good- will  is  probably  heightened 
by  a  community  of  adventure  and  hard- 
ship in  their  precarious  and  wandering 


life.  No  men  are  more  submissive  to 
their  leaders  and  emnloyers,  more  capa- 
ble of  enduring  hardships,  or  more  good- 
humoured  under  privations.  Never  are 
they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and 
rougli  expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers,  or 
coasting  lakes,  encamping  at  night  on 
the  bonders,  gossipins  round  their  fires, 
and  bivouacking  in  tne  open  air*  Tliey 
are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  and 
adroit  with  die  oar  and  paddle,  and  will 
row  from  morning  until  night  without  a 
murmur.  The  steersman  oflen  sings  an 
old  traditionary  French  song,  with  some 
regular  burden,  in  which  they  aU  join, 
keeping  time  with  their  oars ;  if  at  any 
time  they  flag  in  spirits  or  relax  in  exer- 
tion, it  is  but  necessary  to  strike  vt^  a 
song  of  the  kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh 
spirits  and  activity.  The  Canadian  waters 
are  vocal  witli  these  little  French  cAofi- 
9onSf  that  have  been  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony ; 
and  it  has  a  pleasing  effect,  in  a  still, 
golden  summer  evening,  to  see  a  batteau 
gliding  across  tlie  bosom  of  a  lake,  and 
dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these 
quaint  old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along  in 
full  chorus,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning, 
down  the  transparent  current  of  one  of 
the  Canadian  riven.— HVtAing^on  Ir- 
ving* t  Attari^* 


PROCESS  OF  If  AKIVO  PORT  WINK. 

*'  I  saw  here,*'  in  the  province  of  Tracos- 
Montes,  ''for  the  first  time,  the  labo- 
rious process  that  takes  place  before  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  converted  into  tlie 
rich  beverage  it  afterwards  becomes  :  the 
grapes  are  first  trodden  underfoot,  and 
Sien  pressed  by  a  large  beam  tightened 
by  a  screw,  till  the  fruit  is  completely 
crushed  ;  after  which  the  wine  is  poured 
into  great  casks,  where  it  is  left  to  fer- 
ment, and  two  or  three  months  subse- 
quently the  necessary  quantity  of  brandy 
is  infused.  Meanwhile  the  lees  of  the 
grape  are  collected  and  steeped  in  water, 
and,  being  again  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  the  beam,  give  out  a  light,  feeble  wine, 
generally  sold  to  tlie  lower  orders.  The 
lees  themselves  are  given  to  pigs,  or  ap- 
plied as  manure  to  the  fields.  The 
grapes  were  lying  in  heaps,  within  an 
inclosed  space  near  the  farmer's,  and 
several  Gallacians  were  carefully  tread- 
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ing  them  down :  fram  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve  at  night  these  poor  men 
continue  immersed  up  to  the  knees  in  the 
cold  juice,  and  receive  a  very  low  remu- 
neration when  their  comfortless  task  is 
accomplished ;  yet  they  suhmit  without 
a  murmur  to  their  cheerless  lot,  ave  grate- 
ful for  any  mark  of  kindness,  and  b^ile 
the  tedious  hours  by  singing  in  concert  a 
low,  plaintive,  and  affecting  hymn. 
Gallacians  are  always  employed  in  this 
stage  of  the  process,  for  the  lively  Por- 
tuguese cannot  endure  such  painful  and 
continued  exertions ;  indeed,  they  con- 
sider the  patience  of  their  humbler 
neighbours  allied  to  stupidity, — ^regard 
them  with  contempt,  and  confidently 
assert  that  God  Almighty  first  made  men 
and  then  Gallacians.  Dr.  Buckland 
would  have  told  them,  that,  if  they  could 
substantiate  this  assertion,  every  analo- 
gical inference  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  (?allacians,  contemned  of  man  indeed, 
are  not  the  most  despised  of  God.  Here 
the  Juiz  took  leave,  but  desired  a  guard 
to  escort  me,  as  he  said  the  peasants  were 
exasperated  against  the  English.  The 
prosperity  of  the  peasantry  of  these  dis- 
tricts is  so  much  connected  with  that  of 
the  Wine  Company  of  Oporto,  tliat  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  existence  of  a 
veiy  hostile  feeling  towards  the  charter, 
and  consequently  towards  the  country 
which  had  sent  troops  to  support  it.  I 
mixed,  however,  very  generally  with  the 
peasants,  but  never  perceived  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  molest  me.'' — Lord 
Carnarvon's  Portugal  and  Gallacia, 


INDIAN   GLUTTONY. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  invited  the  chief 
and  another,  who  appeared  to  be  his 
lieutenant,  into  the  hut,  but  made  signs 
that  no  one  else  was  to  enter. 

The  rest  halted  at  the  door;  others 
came  straggling  up,  imtil  the  whole 
party,  amounting  to  twenty-three,  were 
gathered  before  the  hut.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks, 
and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few  guns. 
All  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war, 
and  had  a  wild  and  fierce  appearance. 
Mr.  Miller  recognised  among  them  some 
of  the  very  fellows  who  had  robbed  him 
in  the  preceding  year ;  and  put  his  com- 
rades upon  their  guard.  Every  man 
stood  ready  to  resist  the  first  act  of  hos-  ! 


tility;  the  savages,  however,  conducted 
themselves  peaceably  ;  and  showed  none 
of  that  swaggering  arrogance  which  a  war 
party  is  apt  to  assume. 

On  entering  the  hut,  the  chief  and  liis 
lieutenant  cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  raf- 
ters, laden  with  venison  and  buffalo 
meat.  Mr.  Stuart  made  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, and  invited  them  to  help  them- 
selves. They  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed. 
The  rafters  were  soon  eased  of  their  bur- 
den ;  venison  and  beef  were  passed  out 
to  the  crew  before  the  door,  and  a  scene 
of  gormandizing  commenced  of  which 
few  can  have  an  idea  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  gastronomic  powers  of  nn 
Indian  after  an  interval  of  fasting.  This 
was  kept  up  throughout  ihe  day ;  they 
paused  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  for  a 
brief  interval,  but  only  to  return  to  the 
charge  with  renewed  ardour.  The  chief 
and  the  lieutenant  surpassed  all  the  rest 
in  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  their 
attacks;  as  if,  from  their  station,  they 
were  bound  to  signalise  themselves  in 
all  onslaughts.  Mr.  Stuart  kept  them 
well  supplied  with  choice  bits,  for  it  was 
his  policy  to  over-feed  them,  and  keep 
them  from  leaving  the  hut,  where  they 
served  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  their 
followers.  Once  only  in  the  course  of 
the  day  did  the  chief  sally  forih ;  Mr. 
Stuart  and  one  of  the  men  accompanied 
him,  ormed  with  their  rifles,  but  without 
betraying  any  distrust.  The  chieftain 
soon  returned  and  renewed  his  attack 
upon  the  larder.  In  a  word,  he  and  his 
worthy  coadjutor,  the  lieutenant,  ate 
until  they  were  both  stupified.  Towards 
evening  tlie  Indians  made  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  night,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war  parties.  Those  outside  the 
hut  threw  up  two  breastworks,  into  which 
they  retirea  at  a  tolerably  early  hour, 
and  slept  like  over-fed  hounds.  As  to 
the  chief  and  his  lieutenant,  they  passed 
the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the  course  of 
which,  they,  two  or  three  times,  got  up 
to  eat..  The  travellers  took  turns,  one  at 
a  time,  to  mount  guard  until  the  morn- 
ing.— Astoria* 
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INTREPIDITY  OF  AN  ARAB  CHIEF. 


A  PikBTY  of  English  tnvellen  wiihiDg 
to  pmetiate  lo  the  niini  □{  Petra,  in 
Syria,  and  also  anxiout  to  ditcover, 
tomewbete  by  the  way,  the  palaw  of  a 
Jewish  prince,  (Hircanus)  and  aforliHed 
temple,  called  Camaim,  wilh  the  tomb 
and  town  of  King  Herod,  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascui  and  the  governors 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  Jal&  ;  but  they 
declined  making  themselves  at  all  re- 
iponiible,  nor  would  tlie  Porte  insert  in 
(he  firman,  the  name  of  Wady  Moosa, 
the  farthest  place  to  which  they  wished 
10  go,  and  where  there  was  a  fountain  of 
water  held  in  grearrepute  by  the  inba- 
bitanla.  They  were  reduced,  therefore, 
to  seek  out  simply  for  a  guide,  and  sent 
accordingly  for  the  Bedouin  Mi^omel 
Daheidy,  whose  son  one  of  them  bad 
(brroerly  liberated  from    prison.      He 

Vot.  I. 


came  at  their  call,  and  since  it  was  pro- 
posed to  go  first  to  Hebron,  an  inhabi- 
tant oflhatiown  was  also  engaged, which 
DOW  (with  these  two  added  and  the  ser- 
vants) consisted  of  eleven  persons,  all 
on  horseback,  and  cbthed  nearly  alike, 
in  the  common  Arab  dress  ;  to  accord 
with  which  also,  the  Englishmen  as* 
sumed  Mahometan  names. 

The  goTMnor  was  surprised  at  their 
coming,  but  he  was  very  civil,  and  at 
iirat  proposed,  of  himself,  to  put  them 
upon  the  way  ;  but  this  appeared, 
subsequently,  to  bare  been  only  a  trap 
for  presents,  since  he  ended  in  refusing 
all  assistance,  and  dissuaded  them  from 
the  journey. 

"Hie  travellers  had,  therefore,  under- 
taken it  alone  (with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pass, for  even  Mahomet  Daheidy  soon 
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left  them)  and  had  advanced  a  little, 
when  a  Jew  of  the  town,  having  a  Be- 
douin guide  with  bim,  was  sent  after 
by  the  governor  to  bargain  with  them. 
The  sum  demanded  was  paid,  and  the 
guide  accepted ;  but  he  would  undertake 
to  carry  them  no  further  than  Karack, 
and  though  he  found  plenty  of  his  tribe 
when  they  stopped  with  him  that  night 
at  his  camp,  no  number  that  they  pro- 
posed, nor  offer  that  they  could  make, 
could  tempt  the  Arabs  to  escort  them  to 
Wady  Moosa,  so  great  did  they  ic;pre- 
sent  the  dangers  of  that  country  to  be. 
Thu  strangers  accordingly  proceeded  on 
their  journey  alone,  and  soon  reiicbed 
Karack. 

The  vepierable  old  Shmk  of  the  pUuoe, 
Yusuff  Majellie,  conciliatfid  tl^  respect 
and  et^em  of  all  the  parljr  horn  hw  very 
first  appearance,  by  t^e  simplicity  of  iiis 
charajcierand  plain  dealing;  it  wassopn 
axraiigei)  with  him,  that  %  a  stipulated 
sMm,lm  should  himself  talpe  <4)i|fge  of 
tlue  tiavellers  to  Wady  If  oosa,  %»  the 
extr^mfi  point  southwardS|  and  on  th«ir 
retMrn,  should  see  thom  saw  in  the  other 
direction  as  fir  a«  Assalt,  He  w^nued 
tl|9m  also,  before  hand,  A»t  »  pa^mml 
or  two  rplghti  probably,  be  nequired  9f 
them  to  other  Sneiks  by  the  way. 

Notwi^istandipg  his  gray  beiud,  ||# 
had  married  a  very  young  wife  onjy  the 
day  befnre^  an4  was  absent  with  her  at 
the  tent  Of  his  jmw  ftither-in-law,  when 
the  BiraiMim  nrrivedy  yet  quitted  her  on 
the  third  morning,  that  he  might  shew 
them  the  rights  of  hospitality  at  his 
house,  and  was  now  (veiy  contrary  to 
the  usual  dilatorjr  habits  of  the  East) 
raadv  to  set  out  with  them  immediately. 

They  were  received,  and  &d  at  the 
tents  of  a  powerful  Bedouin,  called 
Sheik  Sahlem,  who  insisted  on  a  high 
tribute  for  his  safe  conduct,  which,  after 
much  altercation,  was  paid  him  with 
some  abatement,  and  his  son  added  to 
their  escort  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

It  was  towards  the  fourth  day  of  their 
journey  from  Karack  that  they  reached 
the  castle  (or  rather,  fortified  town)  of 
Shobeck,  which  crowns  an  abrupt,  insu- 
lated hill  that  swells  out  the  valley  like  a 
huge  mound. 

The  inhabitants  expressed  great  alarm, 
from  the  walls,  on  the  first  sight  of  the 
party,  and  collected  there,  shouting  and 
rolling  down  stones ;   but  so  soon  as  | 


they  recognised  who  were  their  conduc- 
tors, their  gale,  which  had  been  closed, 
was  thrown  open,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  their  hospitality  and  kindness. 

They  quitted  Shobeck  early  the  next 
morning,  in  quest  of  their  powerful  and 
popular  Sheik,  Mahommed  Abou  Ras- 
chid,  whom  they  had  not  yet  seen,  but 
found  residing  under  tents,  at  some  dis- 
tance, though  still  within  the  confines  of 
the  territory.  He  was  a  young  man, 
about  tliirty,  with  a  very  spirited  and 
intelligent  air,  tmd  his  manners  as  pie- 
possessing  as  his  appearance.  He 
became  (rom  thencefortn  the  hero  of  the 
expedijiony  and  witl^^ut  him  they  never 
could  have  attained  their  object.  The 
first  act  tliey  saw  him  engaged  in,  was 
one  of  netrmntion ;  for  a  merchant  was 
reclaiming  several  bales  of  goods,  pilfisred 
or  detaiMKl  from  him  in  the  camp  ;  the 
cause  was  heardi  and  the  effects  restored 
in  the  presenee  of  the  English  party, 
which  at  once  raised  a  high  opinion  both 
of  his  nutbority  and  honour.  Ue  seemed 
a  man  of  ^w  words^  mA  soon  told  them, 
that  since  he  and  bl«  people  sometimes 
visited  Cairo,  the  recommendations  that 
thev  had  brought  firom  Mahomet  AH, 
had  great  weight  with  him,  and  that,  if 
it  was  only  to  shew  biff  respect  to  that 
Pacbaf  without  other  inducements,  he 
would  freely  Uike  upon  himself  to  escort 
the  party. 

It  was  well  for  the  travellers  that  be 
had  made  this  promise  before  he  had  any 
conference  with  Abon  Zeitoon,  the  Sheik 
of  Wady  Moosa,  who  happened  to  be 
encamped  very  near,  and  was  in  com- 
munication with  him  inunediately  aAer, 
holding  a  veiv  opposite  language,  and 
concluding  at  last  with  an  oath,  '*  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  honour  of 
his  women,"  that  the  strangers  should 
neither  enter  his  district,  nor  taste  of  the 
water^there. 

All  his  followers  took  the  same  part, 
and,  afler  a  loud  and  angry  dispute, 
withdrew  at  once  from  the  tents  of  Abou 
Raschid,  where  they  had  been  seated,  and 
sprung  on  their  horses. 

Their  venerable  guide  in  chief,  Sheik 
YusufT,  took  alarm  for  the  travellers,  and 
dissuaded  all  further  efforts ;  but  Abou 
Raschid,  at  the  same  moment  snatching 
his  lance  and  making  signal  that  all 
should  mount,  exclaimed,  **  It  is  I  that 
have  put  them  on  their  horses,  let  us  see 
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who  will  btop  Abou  Raschid  T'  and  with 
that  he  led  the  way  forwards,  swearing  at 
the  same  time  his  oath,  '<  by  the  honour 
of  his  women/'  that  the  strangers  should 
drink  at  the  fountain  Wady  Moosa,  and 
go  wherever  he  should  please  to  carry 
them. 

The  Sheiks  YusufT  and  young  Sahlem 
shook  their  heads,  and  remainei  where 
they  were;  nay,  even  his  own  people 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  mduce 
him  to  desist;  his  determination  could 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  than  a  regard 
for  his  word,  and  a  high  chivalrous  spirit, 
for  he  had  neither  made  any  bargain 
with  the  travellers,  nor  receivea  any  pro- 
mise from  them. 

The  march  of  the  two  adverse  parties, 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  camp,  was 
rather  a  singular  spectacle,  for  though 
quite  separated,  tliey  continued  long 
moving  parallel  and  in  sight  of  each 
other,  the  party  guiding  the  English 
following  a  gradual  descent  in  a  hollow, 
and  the  men  of  Wady  Moosa  moving 
upon  a  steep  ridge  to  their  left  hand. 

As  the  travellers  got  lower  down,  near 
a  spring,  a  multitude  of  people,  subjects 
of  Shobeck,  some  on  foot  and  some 
mounted,  but  all  armed,  and  some  dro- 
medaries, with  two  riders  upon  each, 
joined  them  as  a  reinforcement ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  mountain  pass  at 
length  opened,  not  to  a  valley,  but  a 
high  table  land,  from  whence  the  pros- 
pect was  almost  boundless,  with  the  great 
purple  peaks  of  Mount  Hor,  and  the 
tomo  of  Aaron  on  the  top,  directly  in 
front ;  nearer  to  them  there  were  green 
fields,  and  cultivation,  and  even  patches 
of  trees,  but  on  every  side  beyond  these 
the  landscape  was  closed  b^  a  desert. 

Their  lodging  for  the  night  was  in  a 
camp  of  about  seventy  tents,  pitched  in 
several  circles,  from  whence,  in  their  ad- 
vance on  the  morrow,  they  actually 
passed  over  the  ground  where  some  of 
the  adverse  party  had  been  sleeping,  as 
was  indicated  by  marks  of  their  nres  and 
tent  cords,  for  all  had  withdrawn. 

Not  far  beyond  this,  they  reached  a 
camp,  belonging  to  an  independent,  but 
friendly  tribe,  in  which  only  a  momen- 
tary h^t  had  been  intended,  but  which, 
from  the  posture  of  affairs,  became  the 
head-quarters  till  the  tliird  morning.  Its 
position  vras  interesting,  for  they  could 
see  from  it  the  mean  little  village  of 


Wady  Moosd,  and  could  distinguish 
clearly  that  the  inhabitants  had  with- 
drawn from  it,  with  their  flocks  and  cattle, 
to  an  eminence  which  commanded  it, 
and  also  completely  overlooked  the  de- 
scent, from  the  side  on  which  they  were, 
into  the  bottom;  whence  it  was  plain 
that  their  passage  would  be  disputed, 
and  they  heard  that  even  a  sort  of  oarri- 
cade  had  been  thrown  up  round  the 
water.  Here,  then,  was  opened  a  scene 
of  negociation  and  discord,  which  lasted 
through  four  whole  days  without  inter- 
mission, during  the  two  last  of  which,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  fall  back  again 
upon  the  seventy  tents,  since  such  great 
numbers  as  were  with  them  became  bur- 
thensome,  even  to  Bedouin  hospitality. 

Sometimes  there  came  spies  into  the 
camp,  sometimes  messengers,  and  some- 
times whole  deputations  of  the  enemy, 
quite  filling  the  tent,  in  order  to  reason 
and  remonstrate  with  the  chief;  the 
European  strangers,  though  the  cause  of 
all,  taking  very  little  part,  and  being 
very  little  consulted  in  the  matter:  so 
that  they  sat  by,  and  not  only  heard 
themselves,  on  the  one  side,  made  the 
object  of  very  groundless  imputations, 
(particularly  of  uie  intention,  much  in- 
sisted upon,  of  poisoning  the  water)  but 
also,  upon  the  other,  of  commendations, 
not  less  absurd  and  mistaken,  of  their 
country  and  religion,  and  the  nature  of 
their  errand ;  which  last  must  really 
have  been  as  incomprehensible  to  Abou 
Raschid  himself,  as  to  any  of  his  oppo- 
nents, who,  at  times  would  proceed  in 
their  language  to  strong  and  direct 
menaces,  and  at  others  would  pass  in 
armed  parties  almost  close  before  them, 
refusing  to  alight  or  eat  with  any. 

Matters  only  seemed  to  become  worse, 
instead  of  better,  and  the  patience  and 
temper  of  Abou  Raschid  being  quite 
exhausted,  he  began  to  call  his  forces 
about  him  in  good  earnest,  who  were 
now  flocking  in  continually,  and  their 
two  Sheiks,  old  Yusuff  and  young  Sahlem, 
who  had  staid  in  the  rear  ever  since 
their  gallant  protector  had  <'  taken  the 
strangers  upon  his  head,"  as  he  termed  it, 
were  sent  for,  to  witness  or  take  part  in 
what  might  happen.  They  were  es- 
corted with  large  numbers  to  the  camp 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers  greeted  with  shrill  cries  from 
the  women,  who  repeated  the  same  con- 
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graiulation  to  every  reinforcement  that  i 
arrived ;  no  man  who  did  not  bring  arms 
being  suffered  to  remain,  or  to  fare  with 
the  rest.  Most  of  those  thus  collected 
were  on  foot,  and  had  match  locks,  but 
many  also  were  mounted  and  dressed 
like  Bedouins,  carrying  lances.  Be- 
tween both  sorts  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  about  three  hundred  as- 
sembled, of  whom  each  entered  sepa- 
rately at  his  first  coming  to  salute  the 
chief,  and  was  familiarly  received  by  him 
with  a  kiss,  like  an  equal. 

The  two  Sheiks,  his  guests,  to  avoid 
precedence,  had  entered  tlie  circle  of 
tents  by  different  openings  at  the  same 
instant,  and  were  welcomed  by  him  with 
great  cordiality  and  honours.  But  when 
the  old  man  resumed  his  dissuasive  tone, 
and  his  counsels  of  moderation,  he  was 
listened  to  with  impatience,  and  could  not 
even  obtain  that  the  question  about  the 
water  should  be  waived  (since  the  stran- 
gers themselves  made  no  point  of  it,)  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  ruins  insisted  upon. 
"  No,  the  honour  of  Abou  Uaschid  was 
engaged,  and  they  should  all  bathe  in 
the  fountain  if  they  thought  proper.'' 
There  must  have  been  something  aUnost 
co.itagious  is  so  much  firmness,  for  old 
Yusuff  was  heard  at  last  to  stiy,  softly, 
**  And  what  if  I,  too,  should  bring  up 
my  men  of  Karack.'' 

In  these  extremities  there  appeared  at 
length  quite  a  new  personage  as  a  media- 
tor ;  it  was  a  blind  Sheik,  named  Ilindy, 
commanding  a  numerous  and  powerful 
tribe,  not  predisposed  to  favour  the  sus- 
pected infidels,  and  poisoners,  and 
searchers  after  treasure,  but  still  desirous 
of  peace  between  his  neighbours.  At 
his  suggestion,  tlierefore, (although  rather 
us  a  pretext  than  a  real  precaution)  some 
men  of  Damascus,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Wady  Moosa,  in  their  return  from 
Mecca,  were  deputed  to  look  over  the 
papers  of  the  travellers;  and  though 
these  were  in  Turkish,  which  not  one  of 
them  could  read,  they  were  pronounced 
satisfactory,  and  lilted  to  their  foreheads 
accordingly  with  all  due  respect. 

Early  the  following  morning,  a  long 
cavalcade  was  seen  approaching,  and 
soon  filled  all  the  area  ofthe  camp,  with 
tlie  blind  peace-maker  and  Abon  Zei- 
toon,  Sheik  of  Wady  Moosa,  at  their 
head,  announcing  that  the  passage  was 
now  free  to  them,  and  inviting  the  travel- 


lers to  a  visit  of  reconciliation,  which 
was  neither  accepted  nor  declined  by 
the  chief,  Abou  Raschid,  who  desired 
them  to  mount  and  go  forward,  which 
they  did,  with  his  retainers  following, 
not  inferior  to  the  otliers  in  number,  and 
the  two  parties  moving  down  the  hill  be- 
came '  hardly  distinguishable,  though 
Abon  Zeitoon  and  his  people  took  care 
to  lead  Uie  way.  The  English  party  had 
received  a  hint,  however,  that  whatever 
they  might  see  the  rest  do,  they  must 
not  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  per- 
severe straight  on,  down  the  direct  de- 
scent ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  men 
of  Wady  Moosa  turned  off  at  the  branch- 
ing which  led  to  their  village,  they  no 
longer  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and 
by  this  simple,  and,  to  the  adverse  party, 
unexpected  manoeuvre,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  latter  to  obstruct  their  pas- 
sage, or  dictate  to  them,  since  they  were 
now  a-head  of  them  in  the  only  horse 
track  to  the  disputed  fountain  and  the 
ruins,  the  general  face  of  the  ground 
being  impracticable  from  its  steepness. 
Altercations  and  remonstrances  followed 
upon  this,  and  the  rival  chiefs  separated 
at  last,  wiih  coldness,  if  not  with  inci- 
vility. The  English  party  could  even 
subsequently  discern  that  they  were 
closely  watched  all  that  day  and  the  next, 
from  that  camp  above  the  village  which 
commanded  the  valley.  The  first  words 
uttered  afterwards,  were  the  contemptu- 
ous exclamation  of  Abou  Raschid,  '*  See, 
there  is  the  water  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  wrangling  1  Drink  in  it — 
wash  in  it— balhe  in  it !"  They  tasted 
it  only,  and  rode  on,  winding,  till  they 
found  themselves  at  last  at  tlie  bottom, 
where  the  region  of  the  tombs  begins, 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

Abou  Raschid  himself,  thinking  that 
there  would  be  risk  in  furtlier  delay,  ad- 
vised A  speedy  return,  and  Just  as  he 
withdrew,  some  of  the  Bedouins  met 
the  English  party,  who,  seizing  their 
bridles,  carried  them  almost  by  force  to 
their  tents,  in  order  to  lodge  and  regale 
them. 

After  passing  the  night  with  tlicm,  the 
strangers  relumed  the  next  day  to  their 
well-known  camp  of  the  seventy  tents, 
when  they  rejoined  Yusuffand  Sahlem, 
to  whose  care  and  conduct  they  were 
now  again  consigned  by  Abou  Raschid, 
who  here  took  his  leave,  kissing  every 
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one  in  his  turn,  and  receiving  the  thanks 
and  presents,  and  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem  which  he  well  deserved : 
the  parting  seemed  to  be  one  of  regret  on 
both  sides.  He  consigned,  however,  his 
iron  mace  (the  symbol  of  his  authority) 
to  the  party,  so  far  as  Shobeck,  tliat  they 
might  be  received  there,  as  diough  he 
himself  were  with  them.  Their  safe 
return  to  Karack  was  celebrated  by  the 
slaughter  of  three  kids  drawn  up  in  a 
row,  upon  which  they  afterwards  feasted. 


MADTNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN 
EGYPTIANS. 

TuE  character  of  the  modem  Egypti- 
ans, is  certainly  far  from  a  disagreeable 
one — apparently  amiable  and  simple- 
minded  m  many  respects,  with  a  peculiar 
cunning  induced  by  national  circum- 
stances, in  others,  and  tinged  with  atone 
of  romance  and  grandeur,  which  put 
us  in  a  position  the  more  readily  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  tales 
of  the  marvellous  and  the  peculiar  hu- 
mour whicli  pervades  the  pages  of  East- 
ern fiction.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lane  remarks 
that  tlie  famous  **  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  or,  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments," gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Egypt. 

In  their  mental  equalities  the  modern 
Egyptians  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  great  quiukuess  of  apprehension,  a 
ready  wit,  and  a  retentive  memory.  Of 
tlieir  moral  characteristics  none  is  more 
predominant  than  the  pride  of  their 
religion,  whereby  they  are  prompted  to 
look  upon  persons  of  every  other  faith  as 
heirs  to  inevitable  perdition .  Christians, 
however,  are  generallv  treated  with  civi- 
lity by  them;  theMoos'lims  being  as 
remarkable  for  their  toleration  as  for 
their  contempt  for  unbelievers.  It  b 
considered  the  highest  honour  amongst 
them  to  be  considered  religious,  which 
causes  them  too  frequently  to  assume 
a  Pharisaical  ostentation  of  devoutness 
on  all  occasions;  in  tlie  intervals  between 
business,  behind  the  counter,  and  in  tlie 
public  streets,  before  eating  and  drinking 
and  taking  physic,  also  at  striking  any 
bargain  of  nuportance,  and  on  other 
ordinary  occurrences,  a  prayer  is  uttered. 
In  many  of  their  most  indecent  songs 
the  name  of  God  is  often  introduced; 


which  a  Mooslim  friend  of  the  author's 
accounted  for  and  defended  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:—"  Perfectly  proper," 
he  said :  *^  a  man  relates  his  having 
committed  sins,  and  then  prays  to  God 
for  forgiveness,  and  blesses  the  Prophet." 
By  a  singular  inconsistency  of  reasoning, 
however,  the  MoosUims  object  to  printing 
their  books,  because  there  is  scarcely 
a  book  which  does  not  begin  with  the 
name  of  God,  and  repeats  it  in  other 
passages,  and  "  they  fear  some  impurity 
might  be  contracted  by  tlie  ink  tnat  is 
applied  to  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  the 
process  of  printing,  or  the  paper  to  be 
impressed  with  the  sacred  name." 

The  Moos*lim  is  very  scrupulous  in 
the  performance  of  the  operation  of  wash- 
ing himself  all  over,  even  to  his  mouth, 
teetli,  and  ears,  every  time  he  says  his 
prayers,  and  then  he  thinks  he  is  all  right! 
The  Moos'lims  have  a  rooted  belief  in 
predestination,  which  is,  doubtless,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  cool  de- 
meanour, under  affliction  and  suffering, 
which  they  exhibit.  They  seldom  pay 
their  taxes  till  they  have  been  severely 
beaten,  and  they  boast  of  the  number  of 
stripes  they  can  exhibit. 

"  I  was  once  told  (says  Mr.  Lane)  that 
a  fella'hh,  from  whom  the  value  of  about 
four  shillings  was  demanded  by  his  go- 
vernor, endured  so  severe  a  bastinading, 
rather  than  pay  this  paltry  sum,  which 
he  declared  he  did  not  possess,  tliat  the 
ffovemor  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed ; 
but,  striking  him  on  his  face  as  he  limped 
away,  there  fell  out  of  his  mouth  a  gold 
coin  of  the  exact  value  of  the  sum  de- 
manded of  him ;  so  that  his  beating, 
terrible  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  make  him  pay." 

The  Egyptians  are  very  benevolent 
and  charitable,  giving  alms,  which  they 
believe  will  be  repaid  to  them  in  heaven ; 
very  aiiable  and  hospitable  amongst  diem* 
selves,  but,  though  perfectly  civil,  cold 
and  reserved  towards  strangers.  Filial 
piety  is  one  of  their  most  remaikable 
virtues ;  a  son  seldom  sits  down  while 
his  father  is  at  meals.  They  are  gene- 
rally honest  in  their  payment  of  debts ; 
but  veracity  is  not  much  regarded  by 
them.  Indeed,  their  Prophet  commends 
falsehood  under  certain  circumstances — 
as  when  it  tends  to  reconcile  persons  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  when  practised 
to  obtain  an  advantage  over  an  enemy. 
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or  to  please  one's  wife !  Tlie  women  of 
Egypt  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  licentious  in  their  dispositions  of  all 
females  who  lay  any  claim  to  civilization. 
The  fault  seems  to  lie,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, with  their  husbands,  who  take 
pleasure  in  encouraging  them  in  their 
depraved  desires  and  notions,  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  do  not  gnttify  them- 
selves, and  in  all  cases  are  extremely 
jealous  of  leaving  to  others'  intervention. 
The  punishment  of  adultery  visited  on 
the  women  in  Cairo  is  extremely  severe, 
no  less  than  public  drowning  in  the  Nile. 
Yet  with  all  the  terrors  of  this  catastrophe 
before  their  eyes,  the  ladies  are  prone  to 
mischief,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks,  *'  some 
of  the  stories  of  intrigues  of  women  in 
the  *  Tales  of  a  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,'  present  faithful  pictures  of  oc- 
currences not  unfrequent  in  the  modem 
metropolis  of  Egypt/' 

The  number  ot  wives  allowed  to  a 
man  at  once  is  four ;  but  he  very  seldom 
avails  himself  of  this  privilege  to  the  full 
extent :  Mr.  Lane  believes  that  not  more 
dian  one  husband  among  twenty  has  so 
many  as  two  wives.  When  there  are 
two,  or  more,  the  first  married  generally 
enjoys  the  highest  rank,  and  is  called 
'*  the  great  lady."  But  although  he  is 
not  allowed  more  than  four  wives  at  a 
time,  he  may  divorce  them  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  ana  take  new  ones,  and  also  keep 
so  many  female  slaves  as  his  hharee'm 
(as  Mr.  Lane  spells  it)  will  hold,  and 
his  purse  will  afford.  For  a  man  to 
have  neither  wife  nor  female  slave  is 
considered  extremely  improper,  and  a 
subject  of  scandal  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Egyptians  are  passionately  fond 
of  music,  wnich,  however,  is  condemned 
by  the  Prophet,  and  looked  upon  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  man  of  sense. 
In  many  instances  their  punishments 
appear  to  bear  a  sad  disproportion  to 
the  heinousness  of  offences,  the  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  the  little  tyrant  in 
power  being  the  standard  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  are  inflicted. 

The  following,  extracted  from  Laru^t 
Egypt y  are  a  few  of  the  tricks  of  an  offi- 
cer, denominated  Mohh'teslb,  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  market : — 

'^  A  person  who  was  appointed  Mohh- 
'tes'ib  shortly  after  my  former  visit  fo 


this  country,  (Moos'tuff'  a  Ka*shif,  a 
Koord)  exercised  his  power  in  a  most 
brutal  manner,  chipping  men's  ears  (that 
is,  cutting  off  the  lobe,  or  ear-lap),  not 
only  for  the  most  trifling  transgn;ssion, 
but  often  for  no  offence  whatever.  lie 
once  met  a  very  old  man  driving 
along  several  asses,  laden  with  water- 
melons, and,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  fruits,  asked  its  price. 
The  old  man  put  his  finger  and  thumb 
to  his  ear-lap,  and  said,  *  Cut  it.  Sir.' 
He  was  asked  again  and  again,  and  gave 
him  the  same  answer.  The  Mohh'tes'ib, 
angry,  but  unable  to  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing, said,  *  Fellow,  are  you  mad  or  deaf?' 
*  No,'  replied  the  old  man, '  I  am  nei- 
ther maa  nor  deaf;  but  I  know  that,  if 
I  were  to  say  the  price  of  the  melon  is 
ten  fud'dahs,  you  would  say, '  Clip  his 
ear ;'  and  if  I  said  Jive  fud*dahs,  or  one 
fud'dah,  you  would  say,  *  Clip  his  ear :' 
therefore  clip  it  at  once«  and  let  me  pass 

■  on.'  His  humour  saved  him.  Clipping 
ears  was  the  usual  punishment  inmcted 
by  this  Mohh'tes*ib ;  but  sometimes  he 
tortured  in  a  different  manner.  A 
butcher,  who  had  sold  some  meat  want- 
ing two  ounces  of  its  due  weight,  he 
punished  by  cutting  off  two  ounces  of 
flesh  from  his  back.    A  seller  otkoona'- 

feh  (a  kind  of  paste  resembling  vermi- 
celli) having  made  his  customers  pay  a 
trifle  more  than  was  just,  he  caused  him 
to  be  stripped,  and  seated  upon  the  round 
copper  trav  on  which  the  koonaTeh  was 
baked,  and  kept  so  until  he  was  dread- 
fully burned.  He  generally  punished 
dishonest  butchers  by  putting  a  hook 
through  their  nose  and  nanging  a  piece 
of  meat  to  it.  Meeting,  one  day,  a  man 
carrying  a  larve  crate  full  of  earthen 
water-bottles  from  Semennoo'd,  which 
he  offered  for  sale  as  made  at  Ckin'e, 
he  caused  his  attendants  to  break  each 
bottle  separately  against  the  vender's 
head.  Moos'tufa  Ka'ship  also  exer- 
cbed  his  tyranny  in  other  cases  than 
those  which  properly  fell  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  once  took  a  fancy  to  send 
one  of  his  horses  to  a  bath,  and  desired 
the  keeper  of  a  bath  in  his  neighbour- 
hood to  prepare  for  receiving  it,  and  to 
wash  it  well,  and  make  its  coat  very 
smooth.  The  bath-keeper,  annoyed  at 
so  extraordinary  a  command,  ventured 
to  suggest  that,  as  the  pavements  of  the 
bath  were  of  marble,  the  horse  might 
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slip  and  MX;  and  also,  that  it  might 
take  cold  on  going  out ;  and  that  it 
would,  therefore,  be  better  for  him  to 
convey  to  the  stable  the  contents  of  the 
cistern  of  the  bath  in  buckets,  and  there 
to  perform  the  operation.  iMoos'tufa 
Ka  shif  said,  *  I  see  how  it  is  ;  you  do 
not  like  tliat  my  horse  should  go  into 
your  bath/'  He  desired  some  of  his 
servants  to  throw  him  down,  and  beat 
him  with  staves  until  he  should  tell 
them  to  stop.  They  did  so;  and  beat 
the  poor  roan  till  he  died, 

'*  A  few  years  ago  there  used  to  hn 
carried  before  the  Mobh'tes*ib,  when 
going  his  rounds  to  examine  the  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  a  pair  of  scales  larger 
than  that  used  at  present.  Its  beam,  it 
is  said,  was  a  hollow  tube,  containing 
some  quicksilver ;  by  means  of  which, 
the  bearer,  knowing  those  persons  who 
had  bribed  his  master,  aua  those  who 
had  not,  easily  made  either  scale  pre- 
ponderate/' 

4  MODERN  CRDSOS. 

In  the  town  of  L'Orient  exists  a 
second  Ilobinson  Crusoe,  in  the  person 
of  an  old  soldier,  named  Jean  Francois 
Leonard,  who  had  the  glory  of  serving 
under  the  "  Great  Captaiq,"  and  the 
mishap  to  be  imprisoxiied  in  the  pon- 
toons at  Cadi;.  In  the  course  of  time, 
hmvever,  he  made  his  escape  from  his 
floating  dungeon,  boldly  swam  out  to 
sea,  and  was  picked  up  in  an  almost  ex- 
hausted state  by  an  Algerine  felucca, 
which  conveyed  him  to  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  Toere  he  became  the  pro- 
perty of  a  master  who  employed  him  in 
cultivating  his  garden,  and  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  several  years. 
Becoming  at  length  weary  of  floral  pur- 
suits, L^nard  again  planned  and  ac- 
complishei  his  escape,  and  was  received 
on  board  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  Ilis  misfortunes,  however,  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  abandoned  him  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  left  him,  once  more,  *'  tlie 
world  before  him,  where  to  choose,"  Sec. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  waged  war 
most  triumphantly,  with  the  elements, 
the  wild  beasts,  and  tlie  biped  savages 
of  Africa ;  and  at  last,  more  fortuuate 
tlian  his  prototype  Robinson,  who  merely 
met  with  a  Fnaay,  Leonard  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  a  species 


of  African  jemme  /i6re,  who,  on  the  St. 
Simonian  principle,  consented  to  share 
his  dangers  and  nis  isolated  lot.  After 
an  absence  of  25  years  from  France,  our 
hero  has  just  amved  at  L'Orient,  with 
his  partner  and  five  or  six  little  Africans, 
the  iruit  of  their  union. 


GREAT  WILD  BULL  HUNT  IN  POLAND. 

Since  the  brilliant  chases  of  the  ure 
(a  sort  of  bison,  of  Poland)  of  King 
Augustus  IJI/s  time,  in  the  forest  of 
Bialowiez,  of  which  the  lame  has  been 
perpetuated  by  an  obelisk,  with  many 
nign-sounding  inscriptions,  erected  in 
1753,  in  the  centre  ofthat  ancient  forest, 
these  countries  have  no  longer  been  fre- 
quented by  hunters,  and  the  sport  itself 
has  been  proscribed,  even  under  pain  of 
death.  Eecently, however,  a  grand  hunt 
took  place,  by  appointment  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  at  Bialowiez. 

The  Governor-General  of  the  province. 
Prince  Dolgorukow,  had  fixed  the  time 
for  the  12th  of  October,  and  upon  that 
day  arrived  from  VVilna  at  the  rendez^ 
vous,  where  a  great  number  of  hunters 
and  spectators  had  already  assembled. 
Tlie  Chasseurs  and  Traquers  mustered 
nearly  2,000.  Some  days  before,  they 
bad  tracked,  and  concentrated  within 
the  warren,  a  quarter  of  the  forest  forming 
an  angle  between  two  rivers,  a  troop  of 
about  twenty  bisons,  and  to  prevent  tnese 
wild  animals  from  escaping,  a  circle 
of  fires  was  kept  constantly  burning 
for  several  days  and  nights.  At  eleven 
in  the  morning.  Prince  Dolgorukow  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  meeting,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest,  and  after  a  plentiful 
breakfast,  took  his  place  upon  a  spacious 
stage,  which  had  been  raised,  of  the 
white  fir,  for^his  accommodation  and 
that  of  his  visitors.  A  signal  being 
given,  the  trackers  proceeded  to  rouse  the 
brakes.  Some  time,  however^  elapsed 
before  the  game  made  its  appearance, 
and  it  began  to  be  feared  tliat  tne  whole 
would  end  in  disappointment ;  when  all 
at  once  three  bisons  rushed  from  the 
cover,  and  made,  at  full  gallop,  and  in  a 
direct  line,  towards  the  platform.  They 
had  readied  with  great  imoetuosity  within 
300  yards,  when  one  or  the  chasseurs 
indiscreetly  fired  at  the  leader,  but  the 
ball  missed,  and  had  only  the  effect 
of  spoiling  sport,  for  the  animals,  af- 
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frighted,  turned  about  and  fled  to  cover. 
The  sport  again  flagged  for  a  time,  and 
the  Prince  was  beginning  to  despair, 
when  suddenly,  emerging  from  a  dense 
part  of  the  forest,  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  stage,  another  troop  of  enormous 
ures,  having  at  their  head  a  male  of 
immense  size,  and  whose  long  beard 
floated  in  the  wind,  were  perceived. 
The  animab  directed  their  course  to- 
wards tlie  spectators,  but  the  leader  was 
soon  struck  by  a  bullet  from  a  gun  fired 
by  the  Prince  himself,  and  this,  suc- 
ceeded by  three  other  shots  from  Princes 
on  the  stage,  made  the  bull  reel  some 
200  paces,  where  he  fell  and  was  killed. 
The  general  shout  by  whicti  this  feat  was 
accompanied  proved  that  the  greatest 
of  the  wanderers  in  tlie  ancient  forest 
of  Bialowiez  had  been  prostrated.  The 
chase  soon  after  terminated  ;  but  a  few 
particulars  respecting  these  animals, 
which  are  but  little  known,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  appears  that  they  feed 
almost  exclusively  upon  a  wild  herb 
•called  "lomka,"  for  in  the  severe  win- 
ters, when  this  fails  them,  they  perish  in 
great  numbers.  This  is  ihe  reason  why 
they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  this 
forest,  which,  because  of  the  abundance 
of  the  grass  In  question,  is  called  "  green" 
by  the  country  people.  As  a  sort  of 
memorial  of  this  famous  hunting  match, 
every  body  present  carried  away  a  fist 
full  of  this  grass,  which  has  a  strong 
smell,  and  something  ofan  almond  taste, 
particularly  when  dried.  In  cutting  up 
the  ure  the  hunters  remarked  about  the 
head  a  strong  scent  of  musk,  the  brain 
being,  it  is  known,  the  chief  depository 
of  that  substance.  The  flesh  may  be 
eaten,  though  it  has  a  wild  flavour — the 
party  partook  of  it.  The  skin  is  very 
strong,  but  wants  suppleness. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  CANNIBALS. 

Althovgu  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  are  human  beings,  yet  their  phy- 
siognomy is  diabolical.  Their  dress  is 
of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  their  food 
consists  of  half-raw  meat.  They  have 
a  longing  for  human  flesh ;  and,  from 
there  being  mines  of  gold  there,  they 
barter  balls  of  gold  (unweighed)  for  men. 
When  they  perceive  a  vessel  at  a  dis- 
tance, tliey  kmdie  a  fire  on  a  hill.  Their 
intention  in  lighting  the  fire  is  to  invite 
the  ships  to  come  to  them.    Those  per- 


sons who  are  unacquainted  with  tliem, 
imagine  that  the  flame  of  the  beacon  is 
a  signal  for  them  to  approach  for  a 
friendly  purpose ;  and  in  order  to  lay  in 
provisions,  or  to  amuse  themselves,  they 
i^ear  the  shore,  and  cast  anchor.  Those 
satanical  people,  collecting  in  troops 
from  every  side,  by  deceit  and  stratagem, 
plunder  and  murder  the  ship's  crew,  and 
consider  the  ship  as  their  lawful  prize. 
If  a  vessel  happens  to  be  wrecked,  and 
cast  away  on  the  shore  of  this  island,  the 
people  act  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
following  story  is  well  known.  When 
a  certain  Mr.  Henry  was  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  the  ship  was  wrecked  upon 
that  island,  and  the  inhabitants  devoured 
the  whole  crew.  It  is  also  related,  that 
in  former  times  another  vessel  went  to 
survey  the  island,  and  lay  in  provisions, 
which  also  met  the  same  fate.  From 
that  period,  no  ship,  in  order  to  be  safe, 
goes  there ;  if  it  approach,  it  is  anchored 
at  a  distance,  and  a  boat  being  sent  to 
the  beach,  the  crew  supply  themselves 
with  eatables.  If  they  are  desirous 
of  procuring  gold,  they  take  a  murderer, 
or  a  thief  that  is  a  proper  subject  for 
slaughter,  they  hand  htm  over  to  the 
Cannibals,  and  (ake  gold  in  exchange. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  in  ancient  times,  is  meant ; 
but  there  were  many  other  islands 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands.  — » 

TRAVELLING  IN  RUSSIA. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe 
where  travelling  is  so  cheap  as  in  Russia. 
It  was  calculated  by  a  late  traveller  in 
that  country  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent rate  of'^  exchange,  every  horse  costs 
rather  less  than  ten  francs  for  a  hundred 
miles.  A  franc  is  ninepence  sterling. 
Everything  else  on  the  road  is  cheap  in 
proportion.  Travellers,  however,  must 
not  expect  the  accommodation  of  an  inn 
anywhere  on  their  route.  This  is  a 
luxury  scarcely  yet  known  in  Russia. 
But  it  is  easy  to  carry  every  requisite  in 
a  britchka,  which  follows  tlie  traveller's 
carriage.  This  mode  of  travelling  has  a 
charm  of  independence  which  easily  con- 
soles one  for  the  absence  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  civilized  life. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  AT  SKA. 


[.*11,D.»    OH 

It  wai  lomenhcre  near  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  on  our  homeward  puiage 
Trom  Jamaica,  that  we  fell  in  with  tiie 
wreck  oraTfMel,  and  several  poor  lOuU 
clinging  to  the  rigging.  The  weather,  for 
some  days  before,  had  been  rough,  wlih 
hard  gale)  from  the  N.N.E. ;  and  our 
ahip  being  heavy  laden,  we  were  much 
afraid  that  ahe  would  founder.  For  a 
time,  we  gave  ourselvei  up  to  deipair, 
seeing  nothing  around  us  but  certain 
deaih.  We  drove  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tempest,  without  being  able  to  set  a 
slitch  of  sail,  and  we  expected  every 
moment  that  our  mnsls  would  go  by  the 
board.  Several  large  seas  broke  over 
us ;  one  of  which  carried  away  a  boy 
and  two  seamen,  as  well  as  our  beat 
boat,  upon  which  we  mainly  relied  for 
aisutonce,  in  case  we  had  been  forced 

Voul. 


to  leave  our  vessel.  When  we  were  in 
the  greatest  exlretnity,  however,  and 
every  one  on  board,  like  the  seamen  in 
the  ship  of  T^rshish,  was  callir^  upon 
his  God,  the  storm  suddenly  abated, 
and  the  wind,  veering  round  to  the  S.W., 
blew  a  brisk  and  steady  breeie. 

AJler  some  days'  sail,  the  man  at  the 
mast-bead,  one  evening  called  uut,  **  Un 
deck  there,  breakers  a-head,"  and  the 
vessel,  which  was  then  going  at  the  rate 
of  ten  knots  an  hour,  wus  immediately 
brought  lo.  The  old  seamen  laid  ilint 
no  breakers  were  known  in  that  part  of 
the  ocean,  and  that  tliey  had  auiled  in 
that  course  twenty  limes,  and  had  never 
•een  any.  The  captain  took  his  spy- 
glass, and  going  Upinlo  the  fore-shrouds^ 
soon  found  that  it  was  the  hull  of  a 
vessel,  lialf  sunk,  and  part  of  a  mast 
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standing,  which  the  man  had  mistaken 
for  rocks.  He  looked  sulky  when  he 
came  down,  and  ordered  us  to  proceed. 
As  we  approached  the  wreck,  we  ob- 
served the  people  upon  it  making  signals 
to  us  with  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs ; 
and  the  captain  having  gone  below  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  mate  hoisted  the  Eng- 
lish jack  as  a  token  tliat  we  had  observed 
them ;  but  the  captain,  when  he  came 
again  upon  deck,  was  angry  with  him 
for  so  doing,  and  ordered  the  jack  to  be 
instantly  hauled  down,  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  mate,  that  if  he  acted  so  again, 
without  orders,  he  would  punish  him  for 
his  presumption.  Our  captain  was  a 
hard  man,  and,  when  he  was  out  of 
humour,  carried  it  with  a  high  hand, 
both  to  his  oiBcen  and  crew. 

When  we  came  alongside  the  wreck, 
we  discovered  that  the  men,  five  in  nunn 
ber,  who  were  clinging  to  it,  were  pale 
and  sickly,  and  seemed  as  if  tiMy  nad 
been  some  days  in  that  situation.  It  is 
probable  their  vessel  had  suffered  in  the 
same  tempest  from  which  we  ourselves 
had  escaped.  They  stretched  out  their 
hands  towards  us,  and  seemed  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  deliverance;  and 
one  of  them  hailed  us,  and  told  us  they 
were  firom  Quebec — that  their  vessel  was 
timber-laden— and  that  they  were  the 
onl  v  survivors  of  the  crew.  Our  captain 
replied,  that  he  could  not  take  them  up, 
for  we  had  already  had  a  long  vojrage 
ourselves,  and  would  soon  be  on  a  short 
allowance  of  provisions.  ^'But  some 
other  vessels  are  behind,"  said  he,  *'  and 
will  relieve  you."  The  poor  man  then 
cried  out  earnestly,  **  Oh,  for  the  love  of 
God,  do  not  leave  us  here.  We  have 
been  watting  for  nights  and  for  days,  but 
no  ship  has  come  near  us,  and  we  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold.  Our  ship- 
mates are  all  dead,  and  buried  in  tne 
waves,  and  we  are  alone  and  helpless  on 
the  wild  ocean,  and  we  have  no  one  to 
comfbrt  or  save  us.  Oh,  if  ye  be  men 
and  christians,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
do  not  leave  us  here."  Uis  companions 
then  raised  their  voices,  and  joined  their 
enu^atiet  to  his  so  piteously,  that  every 
man  in  our  ship  shed  tears  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  except  our  unfeeling 
captain.  He  stood  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, and  looked  upon  the  poor  sup- 
Slicating  wretches  with  coldness  and  in- 
ifference,  sometimes  humming  a  tune, 


and  sometimes  giving  directions  to  his 
men,  as  if  he  saw  not  the  scene  of  misery 
which  lay  before  him. 

The  mate  tlien  went  up  to  him,  and 
asked  whether  he  should  hoist  out  the 
boat;  but  the  captain  swore  that  he 
would  not  shorten  sail,  or  hoist  out  his 
boat,  to  save  all  the  lubbers  that  ever 
stepped  between  stem  and  stem.  ''  By 
heavens,  Morris,"  said  he,  **we  have 
mottUis  enow  already,  and  we  shall  not 
have  a  biscuit  a  day  to  each,  by  the  time 
we  make  the  Land's  End."  The  nnata, 
who  was  a  humane  man,  and  a  Metho- 
dist, said,  **  We  have  received  mercy 
ourselves  from  the  Highest,  and  how  can 
we  deny  it  to  others  who  are  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  the  beings  of  his  hand. 
Let  us  save  those  unlmppy  men,  that 
we  ottnelvet  may  be  Mv(d  in  the  time 
of  need — for  by  what  measure  we  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  unto  us  again." 
But  this  only  enraged  the  captain  more. 
He  cursed  the  mate  fbr  a  oanting  scoun- 
drel, and  swore  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet, 
and  mind  his  own  business,  he  would 
have  him  started  up  with  a  rope's  end. 
Tlie  mate  saw  it  was  useless  to  remon- 
strate any  longer,  so  he  left  him,  and 
walked  away. 

It  was  moumfbl  to  hear  the  cries  of 
the  poor  men,  when  they  saw  we  were 
deserting  them.  They  cried  out,  and 
entreated  mercy  in  such  heart-rending 
accents  of  distress,  as  would  have  moved 
the  compassion  of  a  savage.  Greatly 
did  I  regret  that  our  crew  did  not  then 
take  the  command  of  the  ship  into  their 
own  hands,  and  rescue  the  sufferers; 
but  such  was  our  habitual  reverence  for 
our  captain,  and  so  much  were  we  lost 
in  astonishment  at  his  strange  and  in* 
human  conduct,  that  we  were  utterly 
incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  acting 
otherwise  than  in  obedience  to  his  will. 

They  continued  to  call  after  us  till  we 
were  far  past  them,  and  their  voices  were 
lost  in  the  whistling  of  tlie  wind.  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wreck, 
where  my  fellow-creatures  were  strug- 
gling for  existence,  till  the  intervening 
waves  hid  it  from  my  sight. 

The  breeze  now  freshened,  as  the  dark- 
ness of  night  approached,  whereby  we 
were  obliged  to  close-reef  our  mai assail 
and  top-sails,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  It  was  my  turn 
at  the  helm  that  night,  and  my  thoughts 
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oiien  wandered  back  to  the  poor  wretchei 
we  hod  left  behind,  and  I  Uiought  they 
must  soon  perish  in  the  waves,  for  the 
sea  was  now  running  high  and  danger- 
ous. The  crew  had  all  gone  below, 
except  the  watch,  who  were  on  the  fore- 
castle, looking  out  a-head,  and  managing 
the  rigging,  it  was  some  time  past  mid- 
night, I  think,  when  1  heard  the  captain 
bawling  as  loud  as  he  could,  '<  About 
ship  ;*'  and  at  the  same  time  he  came 
running  towards  me,  followed  by  the 
mate,  and  taking  the  wheel  out  of  my 
hand,  turned  the  ship's  head  round  to 
the  wind  in  a  twinkling.  "  We  must  go 
back,"  said  he  to  the  mate,  *'  and  save 
these  poor  men  on  the  wreck — I  cannot 
sleep  for  thinking  of  them.''  The  mate 
looked  mournfully  out  to  the  sea,  then 
shook  his  head,  but  remained  silent. 

As  we  had  now  a  strong  breeze  in  our 
teeth,  and  as  our  sliip  was  deep,  and  did 
not  lie  near  the  wind,  we  beat  about  for 
a  good  while,  and  made  but  Utile  of  it. 
A  clouded  moon  shone  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  showed  it  heaving  in  a  strange 
and  tempestuous  manner,  so  that  we 
could  not  hope  that  the  wreck  would 
hold  together  tor  many  hours.  All  this 
while  tlie  captain  walked  restlessly  about 
the  deck,  witn  his  nightrglass  in  his  hand, 
frequently  looking  out  a-head,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  greatagitation  of  mina. 

*'  It  is*  going  of  a  fool's  errand,"  said 
the  boatswain,  '*  to  seek  for  these  poor 
fellows.  Their  last  day's  cruize  is  over, 
I'll  warrant  them,  and  all  we  can  do  for 
them  now  is  to  hope  that  they  have  got 
into  snug  and  quiet  berths  aloft,  in  a 
better  harbour  than  the  one  they  have 
left  here."  <^Amen/'  said  the  mate. 
The  captain  turned  away  from  them,  and 
his  feet  struck  hard  against  the  deck,  as 
he  paced  it  irregularly  fore  and  aft. 

It  was  noon  next  day,  ere  we  reached 
the  place  where  we  conjectured  the  wreck 
had  been,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained. 
The  air  was  now  clear,  and  the  sea 
stretched  far  and  wide,  but  noticing  was 
to  be  seen  to  indicate  either  that  the  un- 
happy sufferers  still  existed,  or  that  they 
bad  been  entombed  in  the  waves.  The 
mate,  and  some  of  the  more  experienced 
seamen,  advised  that  we  should  forth* 
with  proceed  on  our  voyage^  as  it  was 
impossible  that  the  wrack  could  have 
outlived  the  tempest  of  the  night ;  but 
the  oaptaia  wii  now  a»  aiuioua  to  «ave 


the  lives  of  these  poor  men,  as  he  had 
before  been  averse  to  it.  I  lis  conscience 
seemed  to  reproach  him  for  his  inliu- 
manity,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
should  one  day  be  made  to  accouut  for 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
which  he  had  refused  to  compassionate. 
Even  when  he  acknowledged  that  Uiere 
was  no  hope  of  meeting  with  the  wreck, 
still  he  persisted  in  the  search,  and  a 
consideraole  time  was  spent  before  he 
consented  to  quit  tlie  spot.  We  beat 
about  for  several  days,  but  at  length  we 
were  obliged,  with  heavy  hearts,  to  stretch 
away  on  our  course. 

The  captain,  during  the  rest  of  our 
voyage,  seemed  much  disturbed  in  his 
mind.  Sometimes  he  was  observed  to 
steal  out  of  his  cabin  at  night,  and  stand 
at  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  as  if  watching 
for  a  sail,  till  morning. 

After  we  had  arrived  in  port,  and  dis- 
charged our  cargo,  I  quitted  the  ship,  as 
did  the  whole  of  my  messmates,  for  we 
liked  not  to  sail  any  longer  with  our 
captain,  lie,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
set  out  again  for  Jamaica,  but  he  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  fate,  it 
is  certain  that  he  never  reached  the  end 
of  hb  voyage. 


MR.    MONCK    MASON  S   ACCOUNT  OF   THE 
LATE   BALLOON    CONTINENTAL  TRIP. 

Ma.  Mason  has  published  a  history 
of  his  voyage,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Itobert  Holland,  the 
gentleman  at  whose  requestyaod  at  whose 
expense  the  undertaking  was  entered 
upon.  After  having  entered  into  a  des- 
cription of  the  nature  of  the  preliminary 
preparations,  Mr.  Mason  thus  proceeds : 
^  At  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  balloon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and< 
rising  gently  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderate  breeze,  bore  speedil)r  away  to- 
wards the  south-east,  traversing  in  her 
course  the  cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and 
passing  in  succession  nearly  over  tlie 
towns  of  Eltham,  Bromley,  Footscray, 
and  others,  whose  variegated  outlines 
beautifully  diversified  the  rich  landscape 
that  lay]  beneath  us.  Tlie  weather  was 
uncommonly  fine  for  the  time  of  year ; 
a  few  liffht  clouds  alone  floated  in  the 
sky,  and  served  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  different  currenti  at  different  altitudes ; 
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an  information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  we  were  enabled  to  avail  our- 
selves with  much  eflfect. 

'<  Continuing  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, at  forty-eight  minutes  past  two 
we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Rochester, 
and  in  little  more  tlian  an  hour  after  (five 
minutes  past  four),  were  in  sight  of  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  the  lofty  towers  of 
its  cathedral  bearing  distant  about  two 
miles,  in  a  westerly  direction.     *     * 

**  In  a  few  minutes  after  (fifteen  mi- 
nutes past  four),  we  obtained  our  first 
view  of  the  sea,  brightening  under  the 
last  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  and  occupying 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  in  the 
direction  in  wliich  we  were  now  rapidly 
advancing. 

**  During  the  latter  period  of  this  part 
of  our  voyage,  the  balloon,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  condensation  occasioned  by 
the  approaching  shades  of  evening,  had 
been  gradually  diminishing  her  altitude, 
and  for  sometime  past  had  continued  so 
near  the  earth,  as  to  enable  us,  without 
much  exertion,  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  happened 
to  be  in  our  immediate  vicinity.    *    * 

''  It  was  at  this  period  of  our  voyage 
that  the  first  opportunity  occurred  of 
showing  how  far  it  was  possible  for  the 
skilful  and  experienced  leronaut  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  his  srial  vessel,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. Shortly  after  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  a  considerable 
deviation  appeared  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  direction  of  our  route.  Instead 
of  pursuing  our  former  line  of  south-by- 
east,  which  was  that  of  the  upper  current, 
by  means  of  which  we  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, it  became  apparent  that  we  were 
now  rapidly  bearing  away  upon  one 
which  tended  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward, and  which,  had  we  continued  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  its  influence, 
would  have  shortly  brouglit  us  to  sea,  in 
the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland.  As 
it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  proceed 
as  near  to  Paris  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  we  resolved  to  recover,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  advantages  which  a  supe- 
rior current  had  hitherto  aflbrded  us; 
and  accordingly  rose  to  resume  a  station 
upon  our  previous  level.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  monoeuvrey  or 


the  success  with  which  the  balloon  ac» 
knowledged  the  influence  of  her  former 
associate.  Scarcely  had  the  superfluous 
burden  been  discharged  proportioned  to 
the  eff*ect  required,  when  slowly  she 
arose,  and  sweeping  majestically  round 
Uie  horizon,  obedient  to  the  double  im- 
pulse of  her  increasing  elevation  and  the 
gradual  clutnge  of  current,  brought  us 
successively  in  sight  of  all  those  objects 
which  we  had  shortly  before  left  retiring 
behind  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  placed 
us  almost  vertically  over  the  castle  of 
Dover,  in  the  exact  direction  of  crossing 
the  straits  between  that  town  and  caiais. 

"  It  was  forty-eight  minutes  past  four 
when  the  first  line  of  waves  breaking  on 
the  beach  appeared  beneath  us,  and  we 
might  be  said  to  have  fairly  quitted  the 
shores  of  our  native  soil,  and  entered 
upon  the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the 
sea. 

'<  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  at  this  particular  moment  of 
our  voyage ;  the  more  especially  a^  the 
approaching  shades  of  night  rendered  it 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  it  would  be  the 
last  in  which  earth  would  form  a  pedomi- 
nant  feature,  that  we  might  expect  to 
enjoy  for  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Behmd  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  clifls  melting  into  ob- 
scurity, appeared  spaiiding  vrith  the 
scattered  lights,  which  every  moment 
augmented,  among  which  the  light-house 
at  Dover  formed  a  conspicuous  feature, 
and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  beacon 
whereby  to  calculate  the  direction  of  our 
course.  On  either  side  below  us  the  in- 
terminable ocean  spread  its  complicated 
tissue  of  waves,  without  interruption  or 
curtailment,  except  what  arose  nrom  the 
impending  darkness,  and  the  limited  ex- 
tent of  our  own  perceptions ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  dense  barrier  of  clouds, 
rismg  from  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall 
fantastically  surmounted,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  with  a  gigantic  representa- 
tion of  parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and 
bastions,  and  other  features  of  mural 
fortifications,  appeared  as  if  designed  to 
bar  our  further  progress,  and  completely 
obstructed  all  view  of  the  shores,  towards 
which  we  were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  we  had  entered 
within  its  dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while 
became  involved  in  the  double  obscurity 
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of  the  surrounding  vapours  and  of  the 
gradual  approach  of  night  Not  a  sound 
now  reached  our  ears ;  the  beating  of  the 
myes  upon  the  British  shores  had  already 
died  away  in  silence,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary^ effects  of  terrestrial  agitation  our 
present  position  had  efiectually  excluded 
us. 

'^  In  this  situation  we  prepared  to  avail 
ourselves  of  those  contrivances,  the  merits 
of  which  it  vras  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  our  expedition  to  ascertain ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  provide  against  the  loss  of 
power  by  the  increase  of  vreight  prooeed- 
ing  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  to  be  expected  on  the  approach 
of  night,  we  commenced  lowering  the 
copper  vessels  which  we  had  provided 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Scarcely, however,  had  we  completed 
our  design,  and  were  patientlv  awaiting 
the  descent  we  had  anticipated,  when  the 
faint  sound  of  the  waves  beating  against 
the  shore  again  returned  on  our  ears, 
and  awakened  our  attention.  The  first 
impression  which  this  event  was  calcu- 
lated to  convey,  was  that  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  that  we  were  in  the  act  of 
returning  to  the  shores  we  had  so  lately 
abandoned.  A  glance  or  two,  however, 
served  to  show  us  the  fidlacy  of  this  im- 
pression ;  the  well-known  lights  of  Calais 
and  of  the  neighbouiing  shores  were 
already  glittering  beneath  us ;  the  barrier 
of  clouds  which  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  starting  up  so  abruptly  in  our  path, 
as  abruptly  terminated  ;  and  the  whole 
adjacent  coast  of  France,  variegated  vrith 
lights,  and  rife  with  all  the  nocturnal 
signs  of  population,  burst  at  once  npon 
our  view.  vVe  had,  in  fact,  crossed  the 
sea ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  about  one 
hour  from  the  time  we  had  quitted  the 
shores  of  England,  were  floating  tran- 
quilly, though  rapidly,  above  those  of 
our  uallic  neighbours. 

*'  It  was  exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five 
when  we  had  thoroughlv  completed  this 
irafei,  the  point  at  which  we  first  crossed 
the  French  riiore  bearing  dbtant  about 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  main 
body  of  the  lights  of  Calais,  our  altitude 
at  the  time  being  somewhat  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  As  it 
vras  now  perfectly  dark,  we  lowered  a 
Bengal  light,  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord, 
in  order  to  signify  our  presence  to  the 
inhabitanU  betow ;  shortly  after  we  had 


the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  beating  of 
drums,  but  whether  on  our  account,  or 
merely  in  performance  of  the  usual  rou- 
tine oif  militanr  duty,  we  were  not  at  the 
time  exactly  able  to  determine.     *     * 

''As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  no 
uncommon  impression  was  observable, 
nor  did  we  experience  any  diminution  of 
ascensive  power  in  our  transit  across  the 
sea,  beyond  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected under  similar  circumstances  over 
a  similar  extent  of  land. 

*^  The  night  having  now  completely 
closed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assist- 
ance fiotn  the  moon  to  facilitate  our  re- 
searches, it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
lights  which,  either  singly  or  in  masses, 
appeared  spreading  in  every  direction, 
that  we  could  hope  to  take  any  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  we  were 
traversing,  or  form  any  opinion  of  the 
towns  or  villages  which  were  continually 
becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 

'*  The  scene  itself  was  one  which  ex- 
ceeds description.  The  whole  plane  of 
the  earth's  surface,  for  many  and  many 
a  league  around,  as  far  and  farther  than 
the  eye  distinctly  could  embrace,  seemed 
absolutely  teeming  with  the  scattered 
fires  of  a  watchful  population,  and  ex- 
hibited a  starry  spectacle  below,  that 
almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the  remoter 
lustre  of  the  concave  firmament  above. 
Incessantly  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inhabitants 
had  finally  retired  to  rest,  large  sources 
of  light,  betokening  the  presence  of  some 
moreextensive  community,  would  appear 
just  looming  above  tlie  distant  honzon 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing, bearing  at  first  no  fiiint  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  produced  by  some 
vast  conflagration,  when  seen  from  such 
a  distance  as  to  preclude  the  minute  in- 
vestigation of  its  details.  By  degrees, 
as  we  drew  nigh,  this  confused  mass  of 
illumination  would  appear  to  increase  in 
intensity,  extending  itself  over  a  larger 
pordon  of  the  earth,  and  assuming  a 
distincter  form  and  a  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance, until  at  length,  having  attained 
a  position  from  whence  we  could  more 
immediately  direct  our  view,  it  would 
gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  squares,  present  us  with  the  roost 
perfect  model  of  a  town,  diminished 
only  in  size,  according  to  the  elevation 
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from  which  we  happened  at  the  time  to 
observe  it. 

'*  Iq  this  manner  did  we  traverse  with 
rapid  strides  a  Urge  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  European  continent,  em« 
bracing  within  our  horizon  an  immense 
succession  of  towns  and  villages,  whereof 
those  which  occurred  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  the  presence  of  their 
artificial  illumination  alone  enabled  us 
to  distinguish. 

''Among  these  latter,  one  in  parti- 
cular, botli  from  its  own  superior  at- 
tractions, the  length  of  time  it  continued 
within  our  view,  and  the^uninterrupted 
prospect  which  our  position  directly 
above  it  enabled  us  to  command,  capti- 
vated our  attention,  and  elicited  constant 
expressions  of  mingled  admiration  and 
surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blaze 
witli  the  innumerable  fires  wherewith 
it  was  studded  in  every  direction,  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  our  horizon,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself^  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we 
had  been  previously  observing  in  detail. 
The  perfect  correctness  with  which  every 
line  of  street  was  marked  out  by  its 
particular  line  of  fires ;  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  city,  the  theatres  and  squares, 
the  markets  and  public  buildings,  in- 
dicated by  the  presence  of  the  larger  and 
more  irreguhir  accumulation  of  lights, 
added  to  the  faint  murmur  of  a  busy 
population,  still  actively  engaged  io  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  gain,  all  together  combined  to  form  a 
picture  wliich  for  singuhuity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  con- 
ceived. This  was  Uie  city  of  Liege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron-works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  al- 
ready described,  and  at  the  time  led  Io 
that  conjecture,  concerning  its  identity, 
tlie  truth  of  wlUch  a  subsequent  inquiry 
enabled  us  to  confirm. 

**  This  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the 
kind  which  we  were  destined  to  enjoy. 
Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared  the 
town  and  fiery  region  in  which  it  was 
embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obsouiity 
more  profound  than  any  we  had  yet 
experienced,  involved  us  in  iU  folds, 
and  effectually  excluded  every  terrestrial 
object  from  our  view. 


It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  tlie 
world  and  its  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  tliemselves  to  repose.  Every 
light  was  extinguished,  and  every  sound 
hushed  into  silence :  even  the  cheerful 
tones  of  the  vigilant  watch-dog,  which 
had  frequently  oootribuled  to  enliven 
our  course  during  the  previous  portion 
of  the  night,  had  now  ceased,  and  dark- 
ness and  tranquilli^  reigned  paramount 
over  the  whole  adjacent  surutce  of  the 
globe. 

''  From  this  period  of  our  voyage  until 
the  dawning  of  the  following  &y,  tlie 
record  of  our  adventurers  becomes  tinged 
with  the  obscurity  of  night.        *        * 

''  The  cold,  during  this  part  of  the 
night  especially,  was  certainly  intense, 
as  could  be  perceived  not  less  from  the 
indications  of  the  tliermometer,  ranging 
variously  firom  within  a  few  degrees 
below,  to  the  point  of  congelation,  than 
from  the  effects  which  it  produced  upon 
the  different  liquors  wherewith  we  were 
provided.  The  water,  coffee,  and,  of 
course,  the  oil  in  our  seveial  vessels 
were  completely  froien  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  actual  application  of  tlie  heat 
of  the  lamp  that  we  were  enabled  to 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter  to 
supply  our  wants,  during  the  long  term 
of  darkness  to  which  we  were  about  to  be 
subjected. 

'*  Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear, 
while  all  around  bore  such  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  cold,  the 
effects  produced  upon  our  persons,  un- 
defended as  the^  were  by  any  extra- 
ordinary precautions,  were  by  no  means 
commensurate  to  the  cause,  nor  luch  as, 
even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
might  fairly  have  expected  to  enoounter. 
The  reason  to  which  may  be  attributed 
this  unusual  exemption  firom  all  the 
consequences  of  a  tow  temperature,  is 
the  absence  of  all  current  of  air,  the 
natural  result  of  our  situation,  and  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  serial 
navigation. 

''Several  times  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  we  had  approached  so  near 
to  the  esurth,  as  to  be  eiwbled  to  observe, 
imperfectly  it  is  true,  some  of  its  most 
prominent  features,  and  to  obtain  some 
faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  us.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country 
partially  covered  with  snow,  ^versified 
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with  forests,  and  intersected  occasionally 
with  rivers,  of  which  the  Meuse,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  the  Rhine, 
towards  the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we 
aAerwards  lenrned,  the  principal  objects, 
both  of  our  admiration  and  of  our  con- 
jecture. •  *  * 
}.-/<  It  was  about  six  o'clock,  during  an 
ascent  which  occurred  shortly  nfter  we 
had  crossed  this  river,  that  the  balloon, 
having  reached  a  considerable  elevation, 
showed  US  our  first  view  of  the  sun,  and 
gladdened  us  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  approach  of  day.  Powerful,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  pen  which  could  do 
justice  to  a  scene  like  that  which  here 
presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  prospect — the  bound- 
less variety  it  embraced — the  unequalled 
grandeur  of  the  objects  it  displayed — 
the  singular  novelty  of  the  manner  under 
which  they  were  beheld — and  the  striking 
contrast  they  aiTorded  to  that  situation 
and  those  scenes  to  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  confined,  are 
efft^ts  and  circumstances  which  no  de- 
scription is  capable  of  representing  in 
the  light  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed, 
in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Better 
bv  far  to  leave  the  fertile  imagination  to 
fill  in  the  faint  outlines  of  a  rough  and 
unfinished  sketch,  than  by  a  lame  and 
imperfect  colouring,  run  the  risk  of  mar- 
ring a  prospect,  which  for  grandeur  and 
raagni licence  has  certainly  no  parallel  in 
all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  nature. 

''This  splendid  spectacle,  however, 
we  were  not  long  destined  to  enjoy ;  a 
rapid  descent,  which  shortly  afler  ensued, 
for  a  while  concealed  it  from  our  view, 
and  once  more  consigning  us  to  the 
shades  of  night,  which  still  continued  to 
reign  unbroken  throughout  the  lower 
region  of  the  air. 

''  Again  we  rose  within  the  reach  of 
this  delightful  prospect ;  and  again  did 
we  lose  sight  of  it,  amid  the  vapours  and 
obscurity  that  accompanied  our  descent ; 
nor  was  It  till  we  had  three  times  made 
the  sun  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set, 
.that  we  could  fairly  consider  it  esta- 
blished above  the  horizon,  and  daylight 
complete  upon  the  plane  of  the  earth 
beneath  us. 

'*  From  this  time  forward,  all  our  o}> 
servation  was  principally  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  its  adaptation 


to  the  desfent  which  wc  hud  now  rpsolved 
to  effect,  the  first  fitting  opportunity. 

"  The  region  we  were  ini mediately  op- 
proftching,  seemed  to  offer  advnntngrs 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  we  ecu  1 4 
not  always  hope  to  rommond  ;  we,  there- 
fore, resolved  not  to  lose  the  occasion  it 
so  opportunely  appeared  to  have  afforded 
us.  As  soon  as  we  had  come  to  tlii!t 
determination,  all  preparations  were 
speedily  commenced  for  the  descent :  the 
guide-rope  was  hauled  in,  (nn  operation 
of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
struction and  imperfiH!t  action  of  the 
windlass)  the  grapnel  and  cable  lowcM^d, 
and  every  thing  got  ready  that  we  mii^ht 
be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and 
fittest  opportunity  that  might  occur.  To 
this  intent,  likewise,  we  quitted  our  ex- 
alted station,  and  sought  a  more  humble 
and  appropriate ,  level,  along  which  we 
continued  to  range  for  some  time,  and  to 
a  considerable  distance;  the  yet  early 
hour  of  the  day  deterring  us  from  com- 
pleting the  descent,  in  the  fear  of  not 
obtaining  that  ready  assistance  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  it  is  always  the  main 
object  of  the  teronaut,  if  possible,  to 
secure.  As  the  mists  of  the  night  began 
to  clear  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  a 
country  intersected  with  roads,  dotted 
with  villages,  and  enlivened  witfi  all  the 
signs  of  an  abundant  and  industrious 
population.  One  or  two  towns,  likewise, 
of  superior  pretensions,  were  distinctly 
to  be  seen ;  giving  promise  of  accommo- 
dation and  advantages,  which  in  our 
present  emergencies,  and  under  our  pre- 
sent convictions,  were  not  to  be  neglected. 
Accordingly,  having  pitched  upon  the 
spot  most  proper  fi}r  the  purpose,  the 
valve  was  opened,  and  we  commenced 
our  descent.  Tbe  place  so  selected  was 
a  small  grassy  vale  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills, 
whose  sides  and  summits  were  completely 
enveloped  with  trees,  lieyond  this,  on 
the  opposite  side,  lay  another  valley  of 
the  same  description ;  the  only  one  visible 
for  many  miles,  where  we  could  conveni- 
ently effect  our  landing;  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  forest  scenery  completing  the 
landscape  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  nave  to  proceed.  Into  the  former 
of  these  we  now  precipitated  our  descent, 
with  the  design  of  alighting,  if  possible, 
in  the  centre,  clear  of  the  woods  that  en- 
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closed  it  on  all  sides.    In  these  hopes, 
we   were,  however,  disappointed;  tlie 
wind  suddenly  increasing  as  we    ap- 
proached the  ground,  so  much  accelerated 
the  onward  progress  of  the  balloon,  that 
before  the  grapnel  could  take  effectual 
hold  of  the  soil,  we  had  passed   the 
middle  of  the  valley,  and  sweeping  rapidly 
over  the  ground,  were  borne  close  against 
the  wooded  decliviw  that  flank^   its 
eastern  termination.  To  discharge  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ballast  to  raise  the  balloon,  and 
carry  her  dear  of  the  impending  danger, 
was  the  natural  remedy.    An  unexpected 
obstacle  to  this  operation  here  again  pre- 
sented itself:  the  saud  which  forms  the 
ballast,  frozen  during  the  night  into  a 
solid  block  of  stone,  refused  to  quit  the 
bag  in  the  proportion  required ;  and  no 
time  remained  to  search  for  one  more 
suited  to  the  occasion.    Not  a  moment, 
was,  in  fact,  io  be  lost ;  the  valley  was 
passed,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
that  clotted  the  opposing  precipice,  were 
already  within  a  few  feet  of  the*balloon ; 
the  grapnel  continued  to  drag,  and  no 
chance  appeared  of  arresting  her  progress 
onward.      In  this  emergency  one  al- 
ternative alone  remained,  and  tlie  sack 
itself,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the  amount 
of  56lb.  in  weight,  were  at  once  con- 
signed  to  the    earth.    In  a  moment, 
the  balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  her  burden,  had  sprung  up  above 
1,000  feet,  and  clearing  the  mountain  at 
a  bound,  was  soon  in  rapid  progress 
to  the  realms  above.    To  counteract  the 
consequences  of  thb  sudden  accession 
of  power,  and  avoid  being  carried  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  only  other 
available  spot  for  our  descent,  the  valve 
was  again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a 
large  quantity  of  gas ;  sufficieut,  as  was 
calculated,  to  check  the  course  of  the 
balloon  in  time  to  enable  us  to  attain 
the  point  to  which  all  our  views  were 
now  directed.    A  second  time,  however, 
were  we  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  No 
sooner  had  we  completed  tliis  manceuvre, 
than  by  another  caprice  of  nature,  the 
wind  suddenly  abatmg,  we  found  our- 
selves at  once  becalmed,  and  rapidly 
descending  into  the  bosom  of  the  woods 
that  capped  the  summit,  and  clodied  the 
sides    of    the    intervening    eminences. 
From  this  dilemma  we  were  only  relieved 
by  the  timely  discliarge  of  a  further  por^ 


tion  of  our  weisht ;  not,  however,  before 
the  aooelermted  descent  of  the  balloon 
had  brought  us  within  a  cable's  length 
of  the  ground  (the  length  of  the  cable 
to  which  the  grapnel  is  attached,  is  about 
130  feet),  and  almost  in  contact  with  the 
upper  surfiioe  of  the  wood.  Here,  for  a 
few  moments,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  with  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and 
relinquishing  its  hold  accimiing  to  the 
varying  impulse  of  the  slight  wind  that 
prevailed  at  our  elevation.  While  in 
this  situation,  we  perceived,  standing  in 
the  path  of  the  wood,  two  females,  the 
first  inhabitants  we  had  noticed,  lost  in 
astonishment,  and  absolutely  petrified, 
ffazing  upon  so  astounding  an  apparition. 
It  was  in  vain  we  addressed  tnem  with 
a  speaking-trumpet,  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
cunng  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  male 
population,  which  we  conjectured  could 
not  be  far  off :  the  sound  of  our  voices, 
proceeding  from  such  an  altitude,  and 
mvested  with  such  an  unearthly  character, 
only  augmented  their  astonishment,  and 
added  to  their  fears ;  they  fled  incon-  . 
tinently,  and,  without  waiting  farther 
parley,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neigh- 
iMuring  coverts. 

"  Afier  continuing  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  in  these  straits,  we  at  length 
reached  the  con  fines  of  die  wood  ;  when, 
resolving  not  to  be  again  baffled  in  our 
designs  by  the  treacherous  inconstancy 
of  the  wind,  the  valve  was  opened  to  its 
fullest  dimensions,  and  the  grapnel  taking 
hold  shortly  after,  we  came  to  tiie  ground 
with  considerable,  though  by  no  means, 
disagreeable  rapidity. 

"  As  soon  as  the  descent  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  power  of  the  balloon 
sufficiently  crippled  to  permit  one  of  the 
party  to  quit  the  car,  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  regarding 
our  manoeuvres  from  behind  the  trees, 
began  to  fiock  in  from  all  quarters ;  eye- 
ing, at  first,  our  movements  with  con- 
siderable suspicion,  and  not  seldom 
looking  up  in  the  direction  from  which 
we  had  just  alighted,  in  the  expectation, 
no  doubt,  of  witnessing  a  repetition  of 
this,  to  them,  inexplicable  phenomenon.*' 
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A  SPANISH  TRAGEDY. 


lADTINTIIBa  W1' 

Spun  is  b  *eiy  interesting  countiy 
for  a  trmveller  to  visit ;  but  *l  present  it 
is  unfortunately  distracted  by  ciril  war ; 
and  bands  of  lawless  and  licentious  men 
traverse    it   in   nearly   everv   direction, 

aing  contributioni  on  all  tbey  meet, 
c&rrying  terror,  dismay,  and  death, 
into  the  quiet  homes  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  folloning  narrative,  which  is  strictly 
true,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sad  condition  of  Spain,  under  its 
present  unsettled  circumstances : — 

Don  Gonzalei  Llondirien  lired  with 
his  parents  in  the  city  of  Cordova.  He 
was  at  once  their  pride  and  hope,  for  he 
was  tall  and  handiome  in  bis  person,  and 
skilful  and  industrious  in  his  business. 
He  bid  bir  to  be  the  joy  of  their  old  age, 
for  he  loved  them  ardently.  His  father 
and  mother  were  his  sole  thought,  and 

Vol.  I. 


be  .had  completely  concentrated  all  his 
B&^tions  in  them.  It  perhaps  might 
have  been  said  of  him,  tb«t  he  was  m  a 
serious  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind, 
but  that  wu  easily  overlooked,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  esoelleDce  of  his  temper. 
About  eight  years  since,  at  theyefeof 
the  Vi^n  Aury-del-PiUn,  Uondirien 
had  been  to  hear  mass.  It  was  only  at 
nisht&ll  thatGoniolei  left  the  church. 
In  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
whilst  his  tongue  was  still  uttering  the 
last  words  of  the  last  prayer  which  he 
addressed  to  heaven  for  the  happiness  of 
his  parents,  and  whilst  his  linger  was 
still  wet  with  the  holy  water,  with  which 
he  had  made  on  his  forehead  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  was  accosted  by  a  mendi- 
cant,  whose  copper  complexion  and 
strongly-marked  features  indicated  that 
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accursed  and  vagabond  race  who  live 
only  by  fraud,  robbery,  and  fortune- 
telling.  He  was  »  gipijr,  "Signof," 
said  the  latter,  after  having  received  from 
Gonzalez  some  small  alms,  **  I  have  the 
gi(t  of  laying  open  thefiiture.  Ai«  you 
not  curious  to  learn  what  will  happen  to 
you  during  your  life  ?'*  Llondirien  could 
not  account  for  the  vague  fears  which 
agitated  him.  lie  accepted  the  ol&r,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  remedy  all  ills 
by  fLscertaining  the  future,  **  Cone  with 
m$]"  mid  ilte  tm^i^w^,  and  Qonzalei 
foUowed  him.  Fpt  9pm»  time  they 
PQMfid  thnmgfi  mfnm  %nd  deserted 
stfeetii.frl)}«h  th^i^l/tfuofeemed  to  piefiir, 
QonxaW  »ivl  tl)«  wendliMuit  quitted  the 
city,  aiid  after  rMiching  ft  grove  of  olive 
tre^s,  soop  foiipd  tbennselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  hand  of  fUanm,  {^londiijen 
haviiig  paid  the  pnen  jMvmBd  upoilf  the 
most  ^minahleeopy  uFfikAmiiomiimced . 
In  iJiifi  tirst  iQitftni^  ibii  ymtog  man  was 
toM  ft  number  eg  Mimtmi  mUfSHf  ftud 
the  whole  wmt  wm\uM  \^  thu  pMie- 
tioii  thftt  \m  W9ul4  nuivdir  bi«  ihliier  ftnd 
mother, 

"^  •Pffftw™'  "^w  BpWP^W^W^J     ^^•♦ftw  %^ft#^^WWpVw0 

^^  thou  liftfrt^^-^u  liftot  I  ififbmmis  tof 

cerer/' 

Tbfi  latter  ftPoHjr  iftplM*  ''Do  not 

gut  youfself  in  ft  passion,  my  yoking 
ignor,  for  the  event  moftt  teppen/' 
'^  What  have  I  done  to  uMirit  such  a 
severe  injSi^R?" 

''^be  good/'  replied  the  giitmQ, 
^'  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others.  Your 
parents  have  sinned,  and  vou  myst  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  otliers.  Heaven 
punishes,  in  your  per^q,  the  offi^pring 
of  a  nun  defiled,  ana  of  a  monk  who  has 
broken  h{s  vows." 

^'Thou  {test  I  and  you  slander  my 
whole  (kBfkih,"  Gonzalez  said,  while  with 
his  left  hana  he  seised  the  pfty  |>y  die 
throat,  and  with  his  right  hana  he  en- 
deavoured to  gr^sp  his  stiletto,  w|is  seized 
by  the  ann  aiid  violently  shaken  off,  and 
weapons  as  long  and  as  bright  as  his 
own  flashed  before  his  eyes.  Tlie  match 
was  not  eaual ;  he  retreated,  aqd  entered 
his  fathers  house  more  sad  than  usual. 
He  could  not  erase  from  his  restless  and 
superstitious  mind  the  impression  which 
the  prediction  of  the  gilano  had  made 
upon  him,  and  for  several  days  he  was 
haunted  by  the  most  dr^dftil  thoughts. 
At  length  they  became  altogether  unen- 


durable, and  he  wished  to  find  some 
means  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
dic|ion.  Time  only  could  show  the 
whole  of  what  had  oeen  foretold  as  to 
die  future,  but  it  was  easy  to  asoerlain 
what  reliance  ^ould  be  placed  as  tp  the 
past.  Gonzalez  threw  himself  at  the 
f^et  of  his  father,  and  with  tears  asked 
him  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  taken 
holy  orders,  and  whether  his  mother  had 
reidly  taken  the  veil  ?  Gonzalez  fondly 
hoped  that  the  answer  he  was  about  to 
hear  would  rtitore  peioe  ta  Ms  n^d, 
and  be  awaited  tbn  reply  with  ftnidely. 

«<  Alasr'  said  the  Mm.  ^  we  wiAed 
to  have  conoealed  ^is  worst  from  you, 
as  well  as  from  all  tlift  world,  bul  moe 
soma  evil  genius  bfts  told  you  the  story, 
I  must  communicate  to  you  the  whole 
tnilli.  I  Wftsabottitw«utyyoftiftold,in 
the  ytm  troOi  when  I  wfti  phuied  in  a 
QODvmii  in  Nftfftrrat  wbftw  i  fomftlued 
tmiSOi,  Aithfttdesolaiing  period,  the 
couvents  were  iftoked  by  the  troopa  of 
our  uupitylng  invadiff»(Uie  FreiMA),ftnd 
it  wftifttwolnSidy  fico»wftry  to  take  rofbge 
in  fliglit.  Your  mother  had  also  been 
eompelled  to  auit  her  momMtevy,  and  it 
wan  theu  that  I  saw  bar  for  the  first 
timoi  The  similarity  of  our  destinies 
naturally  brought  us  together,  and  gave 
riw  to  a  mutuftl  ^tlftchment.  We  were 
mftrried  in  ordff  to  struggle  together 
against  adversity  with  nuwe  aneigy.  In 
the  eyes  of  somo  Mrwmii  our  oonduct 
will  appear  blamea«e»  but  there  is  mercy 
fi>r  all  aiimerv.  We  changed  our  abode 
to  this  city,  where  we  were  unknown, 
and  we  owe  our  existence  to  honourable 
labour  and  economy.  God  has  favoured 
the  business  which  I  took  to,  and  it  is  a 
happiness  fbr  us  to  know  that  you  will 
enm  without  trouble,  as  we  have  done, 
the  nruits  of  our  industry. 

This  recital^  although  it  shocked  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Llondirien,  did 
not  in  any  degree  lessen  his  attachment 
to  his  parents,  but  it  filled,  at  the  same 
time,  his  breast  with  grief,  fbr  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  the  gitano  had  been 
able  to  tell  the  truth.  Aosorbed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  prediction,  which 
left  him  but  little  repose,  as  his  affection 
for  his  parents  became  stronger  and  ipore 
sincere,  he  at  lensth  took  the  finn  reso- 
lution to  set  at  defiance  the  gipsy,  and  to 
fender  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
phecy impossible.    To  effect  tl)is  object 
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he  WHS  deiermlfied  to  quit  tat&ovn  M 
ef^i  and  lie  raised  ffae  preietUx  of  wish- 
ing to  see  the  World,  to  itidiice  his  pttretits 
U3  gratit  hi9  ]9res8iiig  request  fbr  pot- 
ifiis^on  to  travel. 

"  Why  crtiit  titi  V  sidd  his  patctit*. 
'^  Reitfttin  with  as,  ife  heg.  Be  eontetii 
^tb  the  hteAd  jroti  eM,  Atid  reOtAHlbt  thiK 
the  rolHog  slohe  does  not  |f(l(her  liios^/' 
The)^  added  8<»veral  othet  tessOiis.  scr|y- 
ported  hjr  s6  tttoy  f^tefhs^  so  tsmbhiKs 
teristic  of  the  9|JMdsh  laflghdge^  btit 
Gtftrt&let  Remained  ttnmored.  Thef 
Vere  at  lefleth  obhged  to  yield  W  his 
wishes ;  tod,  aAer  having  reoeivetf  th^^ 
bk^Shig  told  a  eotttide^ahte  stMt  Of 
mtmef,  be  took  his  departhre  OMeifflibly 
Ibf  Madrid^  ^ith  tbe  lltowed  inteti tioh 
of  ^ine  to  l^ranoe ;  htft  he  had  tearoely 
got  b«f  aetoss  the  Venta  del  Corpio 
when  hcf  tofned  off  tO  die  right,  gftined 
Castro  Rio  in  the  direetioh  of  Ofenad«y 
theii  went  to  Baena,  Las  Ventas;  attd 
dfterwitfds  to  Alcala  Hi  Iteitl.  At  the 
latter  city,  he  again  quitted  the  high 
Toad^  ttnd  penetrated  the  most  unfire- 
qtieifted  loetiliti«  of  the  Sierfa  of  Gre- 
nada. He  bought,  in  the  midst  of  the 
diounttfins,  tf  htit,  to  wMeh  was  attached 
a  sfflaH  garden,  surrounded  b^  ti  thick 
hedge.  At  this  spot  he  resoived  4o  lite 
as  fi  henhit^  and  to  do  penance,  in  order 
to  avert  the  misfortune  with  which  he 
feh  himsetf  tMeatened.  He  subsisted 
by  htmthig  and  by  the  produce  of  his 
garden.  The  time  that  Was  not  given  to 
die  ehase/  or  to  the  eultivatlon  of  his 
land,  he  passed  in  pfaj^ing  In  a  sOMdl 
chatMBi  which  he  had  hin»elf  erected, 
dediesded  w  the  Vifgin^  at  (he  end  of 
the  garden.  In  this  manner  he  {>assod 
six  years  in  utter  solitud^^  only  goiAg  on 
Sundays  to  hear  mass  at  Campiilode 
Afentuy,  or  at  CarcheTigo.  He  went  also 
once  or  twice  a-ye«#  to  Bentflva,  to  biby 
guhpowder,  lead,  some  elodies  which 
were  absolntely  necessary,-  aftd  to  s^ll  at 
the  same  time  the  skitks  of  animals  whith 
he  \M  killed.  Snch  was  the  life  of 
Llondiri^n ;  afkd,  notlHthstanding  the 
most  strict  inquiries  by  the  Court  of 
Justice,  fhefs  vras  not  toon  fof  the  ktesi 
reproach. 

It  Was  in  6ne  of  hli  esetirstons  to 
CampiHo  de  Arenas,  that  Gonalez  be- 
came acqoahited  witb  Catafhia  Azabache, 
a  very  handsome  brunette,  with  bt<K;k 
balfy  good  Agtoe^  aad  a  loodeit  deftieaa- 


our.  Sh^  WHS  the  daughter  of  poor 
but  honest  {mtents,  and  Gonztilez  asked 
their  consent  fbr  his  tinion  ^ith  her,  and 
Catalinil  soon  became  his  Wii^.  Fot 
some  tinle  ttnfc  happifwss  feigned  in  the 
hermitUge,  but  it  Was  (St  short  duratioh. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  Jealoos, 
rind  sidd  to  hintsetf  dilit  so  falratid  good 
«  ivife  cOtfld  hot  love  only  him,  and  this, 
notwidisttoiding  Catdlitta  gave  him  not 
th«  least  tiidse  of  eomplaiot.  He  #a5 
cohtifiufillf  on  the  watch  to  dtscovef 
whether  (here  wiis  any  ground  for  his 
^tfStHciodS,  but  he  fbnnd  Catalina  always 
fhitnffd  and  ready  to  receive  him  with  a 
smile  Wheo  he  returned  tmaware^. 

At  Uie  beginnififf  of  Octc/ber  test, 
Gonndez  had  gOtie  minting  dt  an  early 
hour.  Night  Md  come  on — ^he  had  /tot 
returri^.  The  wind  blew  with  fbrce 
from  the  west,  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. Catahna  was  noi  alarmed  at  the 
absence  of  her  huslMmd,  for  he  was  often 
in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  in 
grottos,  Of  iif  the  huts  of  some  goatherds. 
She  Sufftred  no  uneasinessy  but  she 
Hslehed  with  pain  to  the  rain  which  beat 
against  the  windows.  Bhfi  was  abotit  to 
sit  down  to  (he  solitary  evening  repast, 
when  she  ft^nrrd  a  knocking  M  the  ooot. 
An  (M  man  and  Womian,  worn  out  with 
fftrigue,  a^ed  fbr  shelter.  <*  Gofirez  has 
ffllhffied  Cordova,''  said  they^  <*  and  for 
two  days  we  have  wahdered  about,  with- 
out knowfffg  wh^fe  to  find  a  refuge. 
Whatever  fnay  be  your  opinions,  whether 
yon  be  CKrllst,  or  Chnsttno,  for  pity's 
sake  do  not  send  us  away.''  Catalina 
had  leamt  frota  OOhzal^  to  practise  this 
maxim — **  Do  good  when  you  can,  and 
then  fbrgeC  hr  She  did  not  hesitate 
!abont  admittitig  them,  and  hastened  to 
chfMge  their  wet  dresses  by  gtvhig  thenr 
her  own  tthA  those  of  her  husbafid. 
''Here,^'  said  she  to  the  old  mran,  on 
preaenttog  hind  wnh  a  cHMAt  made  of 
skirts,  <'yott  are  much  about  the  same 
fl^tiie  as  my  Gonflriez.  His  ptllico  wilf 
ftt  you  (camd  de  moide)  as  if  it  were 
made  from  die  sarte  model."  "  Ahis,'' 
said  the  oM  peonfe,  '<we  have  a  soft 
named  GoMudcft,  but  he  has  left  09,  and 
w^  have  not  heard  firtmi  bhn  for  eight 
years.  "Ah,"  replM  the  young  wife, 
"  it  is  certainly  not  ttit  Gonudez,  for  a 
dtty  does  not  pass  without  his  praying 
for  Dort  Viftoente  Lfondirieh,  his  father, 
fltfd  fbf  his  ftiotery  Dona  Dolores  d6 
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Azurzun/'     At  the  mention  of  these 
names,  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  sur- 

Imse  escaped  at  the  same  time  from  the 
ips  of  the  two  comers.  **  Our  son  1  our 
son  V  they  exclaimed  together.  They 
soon  convinced  the  young  wife  that  thev 
were  really  the  parents  of  her  husband, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  mad  with 
joy,  she  kissed  both  their  hands.  As 
the  night  was  now  far  advanced,  she  in- 
sisted that  her  guests  should  sleep  upon 
her  bed,  as  it  was  the  only  one  in  the 
hut.  **  As  for  me,"  said  she,  ^^  joy  would 
hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  I  shall 
pass  the  night  in  prayer.  I  will  go  and 
thank  the  Virgin  for  the  present  happi- 
ness.'' She  then  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  to  fall  on  her  knees  in  the  little 
chapel  which  her  husband  had  erected. 

During  this  time,  Gonzalez  had  taken 
shelter  in  an  obscure  hollow  of  a  rock, 
and  there  he  abandoned  himself  with 
more  violence  than  ever  to  his  jealous 
imaginings.  He  told  the  corregidor,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  examined,  that 
he  felt  at  this  moment  as  if  his  bosom 
were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  he 
thought  that  he  heard  a  demoniac  voice 
say  to  him,  sneeringly,  that  he  was  dis- 
honoured by  Catalina.  As  soon  as  the 
rain  had  a  little  abated,  he  set  out  to 
return  to  his  abode,  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  have  revenge  for  tlie  offeiioe 
which  a  diabolical  delusion  had  conjured 
up  to  his  senses.  On  arriving  near  the 
door,  he  chanoed  the  powder  of  his 
double-barrelleo  gun,  for  fear  that  the 
wet  had  spoiled  that  which  he  used  in 
the  morning.  At  length  he  opened  the 
door,  and  on  entering  his  chamber  the 
first  objects  which  met  his  view  by  the 
light  of  a  dim  lamp,  almost  burnt  out, 
were  the  clothes  of  a  man  near  his  bed, 
and  mixed  with  a  dress  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  Catalina.  Two  heads,  half 
concealed  by  the  coverings,  were  reposing 
on  the  pillow.  He  had  not  the  least 
doubt  or  his  dishonour,  and  each  of  the 
heads  received,  almost  from  the  very 
muule,  the  contents  of  one  of  the  barrels. 
Without  looking  behind  him,  he  flew 
into  the  adjacent  chamber,  and  fell  into 
a  chair,  pale,  trembling*  and  chilly. 
He  remained  in  this  state  for  about  a 
minute,  when  Catalina  opened  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  and  entered,  laughing 
good-natureillyi  **  I  heard  you,**  she  said, 
*Misoharge  your  gun,  and  I  hastened  to 


I  meet  vou."  '<  Away,  away !  perturbed 
I  spirit,''  said  Gonzalez,  with  haggard  gaze, 
"wny.  I  will  have  masses  said  for  you 
— many  masses — ^the  chapel  shall  be 
fitted  up  in  black — ."  '^  My  dear, 
awake,"  cried  his  voung  wife,  seizing  his 
hand,  who  wishea  to  repulse  her,  and 
she  then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
'^  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you ;  thy 
father  and  mother — ."  At  these  words 
the  cold  perspiration,  which  had  already 
trickled  down  the  forehead  of  Gonzalez, 
became  more  abundant,  and  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter.  "  Well,  well  1"  said 
he.  "The|y  are  there,"  said  Catalina, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  chamber 
where  they  had  gone  to  bed.  "  My 
father  1"  shrieked  Llondirien,  falling 
senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  be- 
came sensible,  he  told  his  wife  the 
horrible  truth.  Catalina  pressed  him  to 
take  flight.  '^Nol"  saiu  he,  '*  justice 
has  been  done  to  Heaven,  and  now  that 
of  man  must  be  satisfied."  He  went  to 
the  corregidor  of  Alcala  la  Real,  to 
whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed. 
Upon  a  strict  inquiry,  all  the  racts  we 
have  narrated  were  found  to  be  correct. 
The  Alcade  Mayor,  however,  was  of 
opinion,  that  Gonzalez  should  be  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  of  parricide. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Grenada 
decided  he  had  not  the  intention  of  mur- 
dering his  parents,  and  that  it  could  not 
even  be  called  a  premeditated  murder. 
He  was  therefore  only  condemned  to 
five  years'  imprisonment.  The  sen- 
tence has  just  been  referrod  to  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Castile,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  political  matters 
with  which  the  capitel  is  agitated, 
this  trial  will  not  be  decided  for  some 
time.  Hie  ftiends  of  the  condemned 
confidently  believe  that  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  the  affair  will  be  altogether  fiivour- 
able  to  Gonzalez,  and  that  the  Upper 
Court  will  pronounce  him  not  guilty  on 
a  review  of  the  whole  fiicts.  If  such  a 
happy  result  be  not  generally  ecpected, 
it  is  at  least  generally  vrished.  The  ma- 
l^trates  themselves,  who,  in  administer- 
ing the  law,  have  fulfilled  a  most  painful 
duty,  have  openly  declared  that  they 
would  support,  widi  all  their  influence, 
the  petition  for  pardon  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Queen  Regent,  should 
their  sentence  not  be  mitigated. 
As  for  the  unfortunate  Gonades*  itbo 
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was  quite  indifierent  about  the  whole 
proceediugSy  he  had  been  for  some  time 
^uite  insane,  but  the  affectionate  atten- 
tion of  Catalina  has  partially  restored  his 
senses,  so  true  is  the  saying  of  Melendez 
— "  Woman  is  a  divine  emanation,  sent 
down  to  the  earth  to  alleviate  misfortune, 
and  console  the  unhappy." 


SAGACITY  OF  A  MOVKET, 

An  Indian  gave  us  a  young  monkey, 
which  was  considered  rare  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  colour  and  perfect  form : 
when  presented  to  us,  it  was  about  four 
inches  long,  and  weighed  twelve  ounces ; 
it  continued  to  grow  till  it  was  a  year 
old;  after  this  we  could  perceive  no 
alteration ;  it  was  then  eight  mches  long, 
and  weighed  about  thirty  ounces.    This 
animal  .was  a  great  favourite,  and  was 
called  Hombrecito,  or  The  Little  Man, 
a  title  to  which  it  was  almost  painful 
to  acknowledge  its  claim ;  for  its  habits 
became  so  like  those  of  our  ovm  race, 
that  it  would  have  been  as  much  a 
stranger  in  the  forest,  as  the  human 
beings  by  whom  it  had  been  adopted. 
A  servant  who  had  taken  Hombrecito 
under  his  patronage,  had  provided  a 
hammock  for  him  with  pillows  and  blan- 
kets: these  the  monkey  arranged  as  a 
human  being  would  have  done,  covering 
himself  up,  and  sleeping  with  extended 
limbs,  not  curled  up  like  his  relations. 
If  any  disorder  prevailed  among  the  na- 
tives, Hombrecito  generally  caught  it. 
A  fever  which  alarmingly  reduced  the 
population,  nearly  deprived  us  of  our 
little  favourite:  during  the  attack,  he 
had  the  same  regimen,  and  was  cured 
hy  the  same  remedies  which  were  ad- 
ministered to  men :  he  also  had  the 
ague ;  and  in  this  irksome  complaint,  the 
various  stages  were  as  strikingly  marked 
as  in  the  human  subject.    The  servant 
to  whom  he  was  attached  was  labouring 
under   the   same    disease;    and  when 
medicine  was   preparing  for  one,   the 
otlier  was  waiting  for  his  diurnal  dose. 
The  constitution  of  the  monkey  sunk 
under  either  the  disorder  or  its  treat- 
ment, for  it  died  during  the  shivering 
paroxysm.  He  gave  extraordinary  proofs 
of  memory  to  those  who  shewea  him 
kindness ;  and  although  so  gentle  in  his 
manners,  he  seldom  forgave  those  who 
offended  him.    One  of  our  friends  once 


burnt  the  monkey's  tail  with  a  cigar; 
and  for  months  afterwards,  whenever 
he  saw  that  person,  Hombrecito  would 
apparently  upbraid  him  in  his  own  gib- 
berish ;  and,  nolding  up  the  ij|Uured  tail, 
remind  him  of  his  cruelty.  The  strings 
of  his  hammock  were  cut  by  a  mis- 
chievous fellow,  who  paid  dearly  for  the 
trick.  The  monkey  never  ceased  to 
annoy  him;  sometimes  overturning  his 
cup  of  chocolate,  grinning  at  him,  steal- 
ing his  cigar,  handkerchief,  or  gloves. 
To  those  who  bestowed  kindness,  his 
attentions  were  unceasing ;  he  delighted 
to  sit  near  their  chair,  and  divert  them 
with  his  drollery ;  if  their  was  a  speck  of 
dust  on  their  clothes,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  remove  it ;  and  if  an  intrusive 
insect  was  seen,  it  was  instantly  caught, 
and  killed  by  this  watchful  attendant. 
He  had  a  decided  dislike  to  his  own 
species,  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to 
them." — Emp9on*s  Narratives  of  South 
America. 


ARABIAN    ANECDOTE. 

*'  A  POOR  man  applied  one  day  to  the 
Agha  of  the  police,  and  said,  ^  Sir,  there 
came  to  me,  to-day,  a  woman  and  she 
said    to  me,  '  Take  this  ckoors,  (an 
ornament  worn  on  the  crown  of  the 
bead-dress  by  women)  and  let  it  remain 
in  your  possession  for  a  time,  and  lend 
me  five  hundred  piastres ;'  and  I  took  it 
from  her,  Sir,  ana  gave  her  the  five  hun- 
dred piastres,  and  she  went  away.    And 
when  she  was  gone  away,  I  said  to 
myself,  '  Let  me  look  at  this  ckoors ;' 
and  I  looked  at  it,  and  behold,  it  was 
yellow  brass:  and  I  slapped  my  fiice, 
and  said,  <  I  will  go  to  the  Agha,  and 
relate  my  story  to  him  1  perhaps  he  wiU 
investigate  the  affair,  and  clear  it  up ; 
for  there  is  none  that  can   help  me 
in  this  matter  but  thee.'    The  Agha  said 
to  him,  '  Hear  what  I  tell  thee,  man. 
Take  whatever  is  in  thy  shop,    leave 
nothing,  and  lock  it  up,  and  to  morrow 
morning  go  early^  and  when  thou  hast 
opened  thy  shop,  cry  out,  *  Alas  for  my 
propei-ty  1    then  take  in  thy  hands  two 
doas,  and  beat  thyself  with  them,  and 
cry,  '  Alas  for  the  property  of  others !' 
and  whoever  says  to  thee,  <  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  V  do  thou  answer,  'The 
property  of  others  is  lost :  a  pledge 
that  I  bad,  belonging  to  a  woman,  is 
lost;  if  it  were  my  own,  I  should  not 
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thus  lament  it ;'  *  and  this  tHlf  6Ieiif  up 
the  affair.'  The  man  proitiised  to  d6  as  he 
^ks  desired.  He  removed  etfery  (hiifg 
from  his  shoj),  and  earlv  the  next  ttiom- 
ing  he  went  and  opened  it,  and  betfah  to 
cry  out, « Alas  for  the  pf()t)erty  of  ouiers!' 
and  he  took  two  clOds  and  best  himself 
with  them,  and  went  abont  evety  district 
of  the  city,  crying,  *  Alas  far  the  pro- 
perty of  Others !  a  pledge  thiii  I  had, 
oelongiOg  to  a  woman,  is  fost  *  if  ii  were 
my  own,  I  should  not  thns  lain^nt  hJ 
The  womaij  wfio  had  glve6  hfta  the 
clcoors  in  pledge  heard  of  this,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  (he  man  i^Om  she 
had  cheated ;  so  ^e  said  to  tiefself, '  Go 
and  bring  an  action  against  hini/  Sh^ 
went  to  nis  shop,  riding  on  an  Uss.  to 

SVe  herself  consequence,  Imd  saia  to 
m, '  Man,  give  me  my  property  that  is 
in  thy  possession/  He  atiswefed.  'It 
is  lost.'  'Thy  tongue  be  ctit  out!'  she 
cried :  *  dost  tnoii  lose  my  property?  fiy 
Allah !  I  will  go  to  the  Agha,  ftiid  in- 
form him  of  it.'  '  Go,'  said  he ;  and 
she  went,  fitnd  told  hef  Case.  Tlie  Apha 
sent  fbf  the  nian  ;  And  wheli  he  had 
come,  said  to  his  accuser,  *  What  is  thy 
property  hi  his  possession  V  She  an. 
swered,  'A  ckoots  of  Red  Venetian  gold.* 
*  Wotifan,'  said  the  Asha. '  I  have  a  gold 
ckoots  here:  I  shomd  like  to  show  it 
thee.'  She  !(ftid, '  Show  it  me,  sir,  for  I 
shall  know  tay  ckaotsj  The  Agha  then 
united  a  handkerchief,  and,  taking ont  of 
it  the  ckoors  which  she  had  given  in 
pfedge,  said  *  Look.'  She  looked  at  it 
and  knew  it,  and  hung  down  hef  head. 
The  Agha  said,  <  Raise  thy  head  and  say 
where  are  the  five  hundred  piastre^  of 
this  man.'  She  anst^ered, '  Sir,  thc^  ftre 
in  my  house.'  The  cxecudotier  f^is  sent 
with  her  to  h^  house,  but  without  hb 
s^ord  ;  and  the  Woman,  having  gon6 
into  (he  house,  brought  out  a  purse  con- 
taining the  money,  and  wfent  back  with 
him.  Tlie  money  wto  given  (6  the  man 
from  whom  it  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  executioner  was  then  ordered  t6  take 
the  woman  an^  behead  her,  which  he 
did." — Lane's  Manners  and  Ciaiams  qf 
the  Modem  Egyptutni, 

PHENOMftWOPf  AT  SfcA. 

BY   IIEUT.  OttLANOO  WiLSOK,   R.N. 

On  the  i9lh  Septembef,  1832,  ort  my 
pa  sage,  in  command  of  the  Hon.  East 
In^  Cottipany's  chtrtered  i\np  "  Bar- 


rosa,''  Tdt  Chitnt,  iH  longitude  105  dag. 
30^  tnin.  east,  and  rutttrtntr  to  the  nofth- 
wafd  between  If  deB[.  ana  10  deg.  south 
laititttd^,  tibotft  e.  3(0.  ^.ll.  whilst  sitting 
m  table,  chatting  with  tny  snrgeoti,  Atiet 
tea,  I  was  called  ort  dtek  in  a  rkther 
mys(etiods  «ftty.  Tlie  tnate  sM  to  ni^. 
<<  Look  here,  Slf  j  took  at  the  sea,  I 
am  afraid  we  are  amongst  shoal  water." 
The  first  impression  on  my  mind,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  sea,  being  purely 
white,  ^as  thsit  ive  were  pfotighing  our 
tray  through  thick  sn'dti^;  btit  1  cohcraded 
directly  tlnlt  #e  Were  in  shoal  W2(tef,  or 
over  some  undiscovefed  cOfal  reefs.  W6 
wefe  Qien  gointf  ttt  the  rttte  of  seven  or 
eight  knots  per  hour,  wifh  stifdding-sails 
s«,  **  low  tfid  aloft,"  befote  a  fine  fresh 
breeze.  I  was  conscious  (hat  no  shoals 
wer6  neat  ts  by  the  chart,  yet,  like 
"  Peter  the  donbter,"  I  hmmediat^ly  or- 
dered fltodding-sails  to  be  taien  In. 
hauled  up  the  courses,  and  threw  all 
aback.  Indeed,  such  was  the  inipres- 
sion  apparency  upon  all  bdnds,  from  (he 
tfnnatartd  appcafance  of  the  sea,  that  no 
further  stimulus  was  necessary,  for  the 
lads  mov6d  about  tis  brisk  as  lamp- 
iightefs. 

All  hands  reduced  the  canvas  in  a 
short  time,  arid  lends  were  in  reqciisition, 
both  hand  and  deep-sea.  I  could  not 
help  'Maughtne  ha  my  sleeve,"  #hen 
(he  gunnet  called  out,  "  Sixty  fathoms. 
Sir;  no  bottom.^  ''Try  again;  take 
(he  lead  further  forward  to  the  lee  sprit- 
sail  yard-arm,"  was  (he  reply;'  again, 
**  Ninety  fathoms.  Sir ;  no  bottom."  As 
We  were  still  in  suspense,  he  was  told  to 
t^  a^ain,  and  watch  when  he  was  di- 
rectea  to  heaiv6.  This  was  soon  done, 
and  a  hundred  fathom^  found  no  bottom. 

I  then  hove-to  in  my  own  mind,  and 
began  to  think  this  extraoYdinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea  must  have  been 
caused  by  some  atmosphe/ical  inffnence. 
I  looked  round  the  horizon,  and  per- 
ceived nothing  in  particular  but  a  bank 
like  8  fog  bank,  2  deg.  to  3  cleg,  above 
tlie  horizon,  all  round  h.  Tlie  stars  were 
appearing,  atid  all  round  was  clear  over- 
;head,  ana  betokened  ti  fine  steady  night. 
I  then  ofdered  (wo  buckets  of  water  to 
be  drawn,  one  after  the  other,  and  dark- 
ened the  pantry,  exfltmined  the  water  in 
.them  ana  hi  tumblers,  and  perceived 
:nothing  In  either,  but  what  was  to  have 
Pbeen  expected  in  any  lea-tnuf^r  difawu 
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m  tfa«  omMOgf  nunalyt  •  few  iparki  of 
pbotphoraioent  light,  etuiedy  no  doubt, 
oy  im  animaloulK  or  rooduMe  genertlly 
to  be  fouDd  in  tM-water,  mom  or  low  in 
•U  latUttdei. 

Tlio  appeamnoe  of  tbeieal  ooiild  not 
compare  to  anvthiog  eke,  than  if  we 
bad  been  ploughiog  thiek  now.  It  wna 

Surely  white,  and  witboui  tbe  imaUait 
iffei«nee  or  altenUioa  of  ooiowr,  area 
in  the  wash  of  the  ahip  entliag  tluoiafh 
the  water  about  the  bowf  or  aloagtade^  or 
in  her  wake,  and  nothing  of  that  pboa* 
pboraieent,  etieaky  whitenew^  wbwh  ia 
oftea  seen  about  the  equator  and  other 
plaoea  eomatimei  in  an  evening,  whan 
the  spawn  of  fish  or  ani»alcaha  ia 
strong;  bat  the  sea,  the  ''opaa  sea,'' 
was  parely  whiter  and  all  handa  gave 
ii  the  name  of  the  milky  tea. 

We  bore  m>  shortly  after,  but  this 
appearance  of  ihe  sea  did  not  leave  us 
until  about  3  a,m.  the  following  morning. 
Such  a  pbeoomenoa  was  rather  dlaagraa* 
able,  even  to  ail  handi»  to  look  at;  and, 
although  we  had  occasion  for  sea-water, 
we  did  not  draw  even  a  buckei'fuU,  It 
was  most  disagreeable  to  look  at  to 
every  one  en  board  {  and  although  I 
attnbuled  the  appearance,  whan  I  made 
sail,  to  the  eiact  of  atanospharic  influ- 
ence, it  caused  me  to  jog  very  canny 
during  the  night,  with  a  fl{ood  look-ooi* 
I  waited  up  till  12  f.m.,  and  at  3  A.if. 
was  called  to  see  the  h»t  of  it,  as  we 
left  it  astern. 

It  is  worth  raasarking,  that  on  the 
36th  September,  when  running  towards 
the  Straits  of  Caspar,  two  vassals  in 
company,  opa  of  them,  the  **  Solway,'* 
Captain  Proctor,  boarded  me  (it  being  a 
light  air),  and  in  oonversation  the  white 
sea  was  mentioned.  It  appeared  that 
ha  had  met  wilh  it  In  nearly  the  same 
parallel,  and  described  it  as  the  most 
strange  sight  he  had  ever  seen  Also,  a 
French  dipper  of  a  ship  for  ManilU  and 
China,  passed  us  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
on  the  33d  September,  which  ship  I  was 
on  board  at  Whampoa ;  he  recollected 
us  again,  and  the  phenomenon  was  talked 
of,  when  he  told  me  he  had^experienoed 
a  similar  appearance  of  the  sea  nearly 
10  the  same  pamllel,  and  described  his 
filings  on  the  occasion;  indeed,  the 
French  captain  shrugged  up  liis  shoul- 
ders, and,  with  his  mate,  expressed  his 
horror  of  the  **  mer  blanche.'^ 


A  BWAMIUI  CAEVIVAX** 

Duaivo  the  week  preceding  ILent,  a 
sort  of  Carnival  goes  on  throughout  the 
town  (Bejar),  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people,  who,  having  a  long  last  before 
them,  given  looee  nin  to  their  carnal 
appetites;  aodsuchaneahibitionofbuf- 
fioonary  tidmi  place,  that  a  stranger  would 
imagine  that  every  fool  ia  Femando's 
wide  dominions  had  oongngated  here  on 
the  ocaaaioo.  It  is  pro{Mrly  aallod  £1 
tiempo  del  Trucco  (or.  time  for  play), 
men,  womeOf  and  children  joining  in  the 
ridimdoua  fiwce,  running  to  and  fio 
through  the  streets  like  nmniaos,  with 
their  fooes  blackened,  or  with  masks, 
cutting  all  manner  of  capeii,aod  playing 
evoy  variety  of  antics  and  practical 
jokes  upon  each  other.  The  chief 
amusement  of  the  mob  consists  in  fSuten- 
ing  on  ragSf  bits  of  paper,  onion  skins, 
and  ftth«*  ornaments,  to  decorate  the 
sternmost  parts  of  the  luckless  wight  to 
whom  the  honourable  badges  are  ap^ 
pended.  In  order  to  complete  the  re- 
sembknoe  to  the  monkey  race,  a  tail  is 
sometimes  added,  giving  them  thereby  a 
title  to  claim  affinity  also  vrith  their  bro- 
there  of  the  long-eared  tribe.  The  de- 
lighted multitude,  calling  out  "  Babo, 
rabo,^'  throw  pails  of  water  from  the 
windows  on  the  addle  pate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pedestrian  in  the  street,  and  at 
the  same  time,  logs  of  wood  tied  to 
ropes  ate  suddenly  let  foil  from  the  bal- 
conies, to  startle  the  passing  horse  or 
mule,  so  that  the  equestrian  is  soon  laid 
sprawling  on  the  pavement.  The  gasing 
crowd  is  thrown  into  mptures,  while  they 
grin  and  shout  at  the  wry  faces  made  b^ 
the  luckless  object  of  their  mirth.  Thu 
display  of  tom^fooleiy  was  carried  on  to 
the  last  moment  allovrad  by  their  reverend 
pastors.  Besides  the  Babo,  they  had 
anoUier  trick  of  casting  about  on  eveiv 
side  a  sort  of  weed  called  piilujo,  which 
stuck  to  the  clothes  like  flour,  powdering 
the  garments  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  the 
street  appeared  as  if  a  foil  of  snow  had 
lately  taken  phu%.  In  this  festival,  the 
Alcalde  himself,  as  well  as  other  Jacks 
in  office,  took  an  active  part.  His  wor- 
ship, at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  mounte- 
banks, rig|^  out  in  a  motley  sort  of 
costume,  went  skipping  and  dancing 
along,  while  he  led  tne  noisy  crew  of  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  to  collect  money  for  the 
support  of  tbeia  abiuid  parfermanoM. 
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SKETCHES  OP  CIRCASSIA. 

Having  now  explored  the  country 
from  its  south-eastern  to  its  north-west- 
ern extremity,  we  set  out  the  same  day, 
though  by  a  diflermt  route,  on  our  return 
to  the  coast,  with  difficulty  breaking  from 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  these  warm- 
hearted people  that  we  should  cross  the 
great  mountain  chain,  and  see  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side.  The  whole  as- 
semblage, upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons,  accompanied  us  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  on  our  journey,  singing 
at  intervals  the  religious  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  welcome. 

The  foUowine  day,  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  who  had  accompanied  us  yes- 
terday, and  whose  homes  were  some 
days*  Journey  off,  took  leave  of  us,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  chief,  who  saw  that 
so  great  a  number  considerably  retarded 
our  progress.  They  were,  however,  most 
reluctant  to  quit  us  until  they  had  seen 
us  on  board  our  boat.  At  parting  they 
said,  «  Tell  the  King  of  England  that  in 
the  mountains  of  Circassia  thousands  of 
prayers  are  daily  offered  up  for  his  health 
and  prosperity.^ 

We  were  now  bending  our  course  for 
the  coast,  at  Dijoua,  where  we  had  left 
our  boat,  but  by  a  different  route  from 
that  by  which  we  had  come.  Our  road 
now  took  us  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
fortress  of  Aboon,  already  mentioned; 
that  is  to  say,  between  that  fortress  and 
the  Kouban.  Just  as  the  sun  was  about 
to  set,  we  passed  within  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour^s  distance  of  the  fortress.  Our 
escort,  which  consisted  of  about  400, 
spread  themselves  in  every  direction  to 
see  if  there  were  any  Russians  out- 
side. Half-Brdozen  cavaliers  galloped 
up  within  musket-shot  of  the  walls,  and 
fired  off  their  guns.  U  pon  this  the  Rus- 
sian picquets  struck  their  tents,  and  re- 
treated as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the 
fortress,  whicn  then  opened  a  fire  from 
its  cannon  along  its  whole  range.  Seve- 
ral bombs  were  also  discharged.  The 
half-dozen  Circassians,  when  this  com- 
menced, galloped  back  to  tell  us  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  the  Rus- 
sians salute  us.  I  immediately  fired  off 
my  pistol  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
honour,  and,  as  I  fear  the  report  may  not 
have  reached  the  ears  of  the  General,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  prolonging  it  here,  that 
he  may  notthinkmedeficientin  politeness.  | 


The  two  three-pounders  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  were  along  with  us, 
and,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  it  was  only 
the  consideration  of  a  few  chiefs,  and  the 
late  hour  of-  the  day,  which  prevented 
our  escort  from  putting  in  execution  a 
plan  upon  which  they  had  been  bent,  of 
attacking  the  fortress,  to  show  us  their 
mode  of  making  war.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  the  larger  body  were  so  anxi- 
ous to  accompany  us. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  were  hemmed  in 
at  this  spot,  where  they  first  intrenched 
themselves,  and  since,  by  degrees,  have 
succeeded  in  erecting  the  present  fortress, 
which  is  evidently  of  considerable  strength 
and  extent.    It  is  erected  at  the  base  of 
a  hill,  fipom  which  I  should  think  it 
might  easily  be  commanded,  though  in- 
creasing darkness  prevented  me  from 
forming  any  very  correct  judgment  The 
Russians,  m  the  erection,  had  certainly 
no  choice  of  position,  and  I  dare  say, 
too,  that  a  regular  attack  of  that  nature 
never  enters  into  their  calculations.  The 
troops  that  had  erected  this  fortress, 
since  the  time  in  which  they  had  been 
first  hemmed  in  there,  had  been  pre- 
vented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Circas- 
sians from  receiving  any  succour  or  com- 
munications from  their  troops  on  the  line 
of  tlie  Kouban,  and  latterly  they  had 
begun  to  suffer  severely  from  want  of 
provisions.     This  it  was  which  induced 
them  to  attempt  to  cross  the  country  to 
Gelendgtck,  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  succeed  in  reaching  safely« 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  pro* 
gress  which  Russia  has  made  for  several 
years.    She  will  now  be  enabled  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  communication  between 
the  Kouban  and  Gelendgick,  and  com- 
plete her  intention  of  establishing  an 
arsenal  at  the  latter  port,  where  she  has 
been  collecting  stores  for  some  time  past. 
She  also  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  breaks 
tlie  communication  of  the  north-western 
comer  of  Circassia,  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  Kouban,  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  renders  the  means  of  com- 
bination more  difficult. 

London-.^Priutedby  JoBMPH  I.ast,S,  Edward- 
rtreet,  Hunpstead-rcMd  i  and  pabUsbed  by 
W.  M.CLABK,l9,Warwick.lAne,  Puternoater- 
row)  J.  Pattib,  17,  Higb-ttreet,  Bloomsbunr. 
andmmybe  had,  byonltr,oraUBookieUen,  la 
town  and  country. 
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SATUKDAY,  FEBRUARY  4, 1837. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK. 


Tie  gfcM  iwTig>Uir,  Cook,  wu  odc« 
no  more  than  a  commoa  stilor  on  bowd 
of  a  Yorkshire  collier.  HHrin;  entered 
the  Roral  Navy,  at  the  commaioement 
of  the  Frendi  war  in  1755,  by  hii  intra* 
pidity,  good  conduct,  energy  and  pen»- 
veranM,  be  mnceeded  in  placing  hunMtf 
in  the  very  foremott  rank  of  maiitinie 
diflcOTCren.  He  added  gieatly  to  out 
knowledge  of  geography,  while  hit  nic- 
Muliil  experiment*  to  preaerre  the  health 
of  teamen  on  long  voyage*,  have  been 
productiTe  of  latting  benefit  to  that 
laboriout  and  luefiil  daw  of  men.  In 
his  fint  t(TO  expeditioni  he  made  im- 
portant ditcovenes  in  the  touthem  hemi- 
■phere.  It  had  been  imagined  by  many 
voyageri  and  niilers  that  a  large  con- 
tinent lay  towanb  the  Sonih  Pole, 
nuTounded  by  fields  of  ice.    Captain 

Vol.  I. 


Cook  penetrated  fiuther  aouth  than  any 
other  narigatoT,  and  dearly  Mcertaioed 
that  there  couM  be  no  wuthem  oon- 
tinent,  unleat  so  near  the  Pole  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.  He  ii*o 
diMovered  New  CaJedonia,  the  largest 
nland  in  the  Somheni  Paoiftc  eioepl 
Zetdand,  the  ithuid  of  New  OeMgia,  and 
wioiu  other  iriand*,  be^det  settling  the 
tituBiion  of  former  diicoveries. 

Ilia  third  and  last  expedition  ivas 
undertaken  in  1776.  His  object  was 
to  Bsontain  whether  any  oommunication 
existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  the  arctic  r^ous,  and  to  dis< 
coTer  the  ptacticabiiity  of  a  northern 
panage.  In  this  Tora^  he  again  com- 
manded the  lUtoltitton,  which  was 
aocompauied  by  the  Ducoetry,  cotn- 
manded  by  Captain  Clerfce.     Hie  ii^ 
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structions  from  iae  government  were, 
that  the  captain  should  sail  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  chain  of  his  newW- 
discovered  islands,  and  attempt  the 
northern  passive  by  Beering's  Straits. 
Tliey  were  provided  with  a  quantity  of 
seeds  of  various  Europeah  vegetables, 
besides  cows  and  ffoats,  for  the  use  of 
the  South  Sea  islanders  ;  also  an  assort- 
ment of  trinkets  and  iron  tools,  to  enable 
them  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  pHh^ 
men  and  naturalists  accompanied  the 
expedition  as  usual.  After  touching  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cook  steered 
for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  anchored 
in  Adventure  Bay,  24th  January,  1777. 
The  only  navigators  known  to  have 
visited  this  country  before  wereTasman, 
a  Dutchman  who  had  discovered  it  in 
1642,  and  Capt.  Fumeauz,  in  Cook's 
second  expedition.  From  Van  Diettian's 
Land  the  Betolution  sailed  to  New  Zea- 
land, and  after  a  short  stay  piooeeded  to 
the  Society  Isles. 

After  Capt.  Cook  quitted  the  Society 
Islands,  he  sailed  northwards  for  more 
than  a  thousand  leagues.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1778.  he  fell  in  with  a  group 
of  islands  he  had  never  before  seen,  and 
canoes  came  off  from  the  land  to  meet 
the  ship.  The  natives  showed  more 
astonishment  on  getting  upon  deok  than 
any  other  people  that  Cook  had  ever  met 
vnth.  Their  ^es  were  continualiy  turn- 
ing from  one  object  to  another,  the 
vmdness  of  their  looks  and  extravagance 
of  their  gestures  fully  expressing  their 
entire  ignorance  of  almost  every  thins 
they  saw.  They  refused  beads  and 
looking-glasses,  but  constantljr  asked  for 
iron  articles,  which  they  quickly  per- 
ceived were  useful  in  cutting  haro  tub- 
stances. 

When  Cook  and  the  officers  landed, 
the  natives  fell  flat  on  their  faoes,  and 
remained  in  that  humble  posture^  till  the 
captain,  by  expressiTe  signs,  beeought 
them  to  rise.  They  presented  branehes 
of  plantain  as  offerings  of  good  will,  a 
custom  which  prevails  in  most  of  the 
isiflndtf  of  the  Pacific.  They  speedily 
provided  the  ships  with  water,  figs,  and 
vegetables,  in  exchange  for  nails  and 
other  things.  In  their  language,  their 
customs,  and  their  dress,  they  resembled 
the  natives  of  Otaheite,  but  the  doaka 
of  the  chiefe  were  of  a  far  gayer  malNiel^ 
and  of  curious  workmenahip. 


Captain  Cook  was  quite  convinced 
that  no  European  had  ever  visited  these 
islands  before.  AAer  having  discovered 
five  of  the  same  gronp,  he  gave  them  the 
name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They 
are  situated  half  way  between  Acapulco, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Americe,  and 
the  Phiiippiiie  Islands ;  and  from  their 
situation  and  productions,  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  whaling  ships  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  these  islands,  Cook  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  and  still  saifing  northwaid, 
coasted  the  north-western  diores  of 
America,  and  passed  throng)!  Beeri&g^s 
straits,  that  divides  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America.  After  sailing  con- 
siderablY  to  the  westward,  finding  it 
impossible  to  proceed  ferther  in  that 
direction,  from  the  great  extent  of  ice, 
wfaidi  was  inoreaBing  rapidly,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  and  winter  in  the  Send- 
wich  Iskoids. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Re$oliaum  and 
Diaeooeiy  at  Owhyhee,  as  the  principal 
islead  ofthe  group  is  named,  the  crowds 
of  people  that  flocked  to  the  beach  were 
very  great.  Three  thousand  canoes  were 
counted  in  the  bay,  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  diildren ;  besides  numb^s 
ofthe  natives  who  were  sustaining  Uiem- 
selves  on  floats  in  the  water.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival,  the  king  Tenreoboo, 
in  a  IftTge  canoe,  attended  by  two  odiers, 
containing  his  chiefe  and  priests,  peddled 
towerds  the  ships  in  great  haste.  As 
they  went  along,  the  priests  in  the  centre 
canoe,  sang  Sieir  nymns,  and  after 
paddling  round  the  ships,  made  towafds 
the  shore. 

Captain  Cook,  petoeinng  that  the 
king  was  returning  withouC  going  on 
bond,  quickly  IbUowed  him,  and  iktf 
bodi  aiftved  at  the  beach  together* 
Scarcely  were  they  seated  when  te  king 
rose  up,  and  threw  over  the  oaptlutt's 
shoulders  the  doak  whieh  he  himself 
wore.  The  attendants  brought  hogiy 
bread,  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  susBr-cene; 
and  the  ceremony  was  oonclu£d  by  the 
king*s  exchanging  names  with  the  cap- 
tain. The  quiet  inoflensive  bchavioiir 
of  the  natives  removed  all  thoughts  of 
danger  from  the  minds  of  both  officers 
and  men.  During  their  two  months* 
stay  off  this  island,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  trust  themselves  among  the  natives  at 
all  times  and  in  oU  situatioA8« 
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Cook  ftmaA  not  the  slightest  diffienky 
hk  proviskmiBg  the  ships,  or  fai  making 
the  neoeisnf  lepeto.  In  Febrawy, 
1779,  fhe  two  sfaSpB  sailed  for  Kemt9- 
chetka,  hut  being ovettekenbyadMidlal 
Morm,  which  did  eoMidemble  dnmage 
to  the  Rat^uOanf  CocAc  returned  to 
Owfayhee. 

EveryMig  went  on  in  its  tuoal  w«y 
fbf  a  few  dsys,  and  then  the  behaviour 
of  the  natifeB  suddenly  changed.  They 
weie  seen  amed  with  stones,  and  beeane 
very  ^uarrelsoine*  On  the  evening  of 
the  ISitb,  a  scufle  ensued  between  them 
and  the  XHtc^Mpyi  people,  on  aooount 
of  some  goods  that  had  been  stolen  flrom 
the  Dunwryi  and  had  been  fegelned 
with  difRenlty.  The  same  night  the  Dm>- 
ixnerys  cottar  was  stolen  hSat  the  bay, 
where  it  was  moored.  It  had  been 
Captain  Cork's  usnal  practice^  whenever 
anything  of  conseonenoe  was  lost  at  any 
Of  the  islands  in  this  ocean,  to  ^t  the 
king,  or  some  of  the  principal  chi^  on 
bottd  as  hostages,  tiu  the  stolen  attiele 
was  restored.  This  method,  which  had 
tiways  been  successftil,  he  meant  to  ptu^ 
sne  on  the  present  occasion.  He  pro- 
ceeded immediately  into  the  tillage,  ao- 
eompanied  by  the  nentenant  of  marines, 
a  sergeant,  corpoml,  and  seven  pmates ; 
and  was  received  with  the  usnal  marks  of 
respect  They  fbnnd  the  ohl  king  Just 
a#oke  fitna  sleep,  and  he  readily  con- 
sented to  go  on  board  with  the  captain. 
Howetet,  in  a  short  time  the  natives 
were  observed  to  am  themselves  with 
long  spenrs,  chibs,  and  dsggers  i  and  to 
pnt  on  thick  mats,  which  they  used  sb 
ammur.  This  hostile  appeamnoe  was 
mndi  increased  by  the  news  which  was 
jnst  at  this  Juncture  broosht  by  a  canoe, 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  had  been  killed  by 
the  seamen  in  the  Duc&Dtr^i  boat.  Im- 
mediately on  hearing  this,  the  women 
retited,  and  a  conftxsed  murmur  ran 
thioQgh  the  erowd.  Caplnn  Cook, 
beginning  to  think  his  situation  danger- 
ous, ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to 
march  towards  ihe  shore,  as  he  himself 
did ;  aH  the  white  holding  the  king  by 
the  hand,  who  was  attended  by  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  several  chiefs.  The  king's 
sons  went  on  board  the  pinnace,  without 
the  smallest  hesitation ;  but  jnst  as  the 
king  was  following  them,  his  wife  threw 
her  arms  round  bis  neck,  and,  assists 
by  two  of  the  cliiefi,  forced  him  to  sit  | 


down.  Captain  Cook,  iiading  that  the 
alarm  became  general,  and  tlmt  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  getting  the  king  off 
without  bloodshed,  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  cedars  to  hk  people  to  re^tmbark, 
when  one  of  the  natives  threw  a  sUme  at 
him.  llwoaptain  desired  him  to  dastut, 
and  on  hia  lapastittg  it,  iired  at  him  with 
small  shot.  The  matting  protected  the 
man ;  and  the  shot  only  tended  to  pro- 
voke him,  till  the  captain,  unwilling  to 
iAe  Away  life,  meialyknooked  him  down. 
At  the  eaaM  time  several  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  manaes,  and  one  of  the 
chtelb  attenwited  to  stab  their  officer,  Mr. 
PhUips.  CSsptain  Cook  now  fired  his 
gun,  loaded  widi  ball,  and  killed  one  of 
the  foiemost  of  the  chiefs.  A  general 
attack  with  stonea  immedtatdy  com- 
menced, vrhioh  was  answered  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  fipom  the  marines  and 
the  boats.  What  followed  was  a  scene 
ofthe  utmost  horror  and  confusion.  The 
natives,  with  shouts  and  yells,  rushed  in 
upon  the  marines^  before  they  had  time 
to  reload,  killed  four  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  water,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant  King 
alone  on  a  rock.  One  man  was  seen 
fotlowintf  the  captain.  At  last  he  stmok 
him  on  me  head  with  a  heavy  cIuIh  ^nd 
then  hastily  retreated.  Bdbfe  Cook 
could  recover  from  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  hack.  The 
lart  time  he  was  seen  he  was  looking 
towards  the  boats  fbr  assistance^  strug- 
gling violently  vrith  the  natives,  who 
crowded  upon  him.  At  dutt  time  the  boat 
was  notmorethan  fhe  or  sixyardsdistant, 
but  such  was  the  confttsion,  that  no  help 
could  be  given .  Lieutenant  King  seeing 
the  captain  fiill,  engaged  the  chief  who 
stabbed  him,  and  soon  despatched  him. 
He  stood  fbr  some  time  the  sole  object 
of  the  attack  of  the  natives.  Faint,  at 
last,  with  loss  of  Mood  and  excessive 
action,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
reached  the  boats  m  safety.  The  lifbless 
body  of  the  captain  was  hauled  on  the 
rockt  by  the  savages,  and  treated  in  a 
most  bforbarous  manner,  each  showing  a 
ferocious  eagerness  to  possess  a  share  of 
his  mangled  remains.  Thus  foil  this 
great  sand  excellent  commander,  lamented 
by  his  crew,  honoured  by  his  country, 
and  revCTed  by  all  Europe.  His  widow 
died  in  the  year  1835,  surviving  him 
fifty-^six  years  I 
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REMARKABLE  SCENE  IN  GREECE. 

A  LATE  traveller  gives  the  following 
account  of  an  execution  in  Greece : — 
The  execution  of  the  two  murderen, 
Franzesco  and  Redandos,  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  want  of  an  execu- 
tioner, as  none  could  he  found  even  a 
fonnigfat  after  the  judgment  of  death 
was  notified  to  the  culprits.     The  per- 
son who  had  hitherto  filled  the  office  of 
executioner  is  by  birth  a  Turk ;  but  he 
lus  lately  become  a  convert  to  the  Greek 
church,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  pecuniary 
advantages  connected  with  his  place, 
refuses  to  perform  any  longer  the  duties 
of  it.    The  government  will  henceforth 
probably  be  obliged,  as  has  formerly 
oeen  the  case  in  England,  to  employ  a 
man  with  a  mask,  who  may  be  neither 
known  to  it  nor  to  the  public,  to  get 
through  the  sanguinary  work  in  the  best 
way  he  can  :   and  there  being  thus  no 
fixed  salary  for  the  labour,  the  concealed 
servant  of  justice  will,  after  every  exe- 
cution, immediately  receive  his  reward 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
deatli.    However,  as  no  one  could  be 
found,  under  any  conditions,  to  take  the 
management  of  the  guillotine,  and  as  the 
execution  of  the  murderers  was  indis- 
pensable, the  government  at  last  resolved 
to  transport  them  firom  Athens  to  .£gina, 
there  to  be  shot  in  tlie  beck  by  German 
troops.    The  corps  ordered  for  this  ser- 
vice drew  up  at  deven  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th  November,  in  front  of  the  pri- 
son at  Athens.      Surrounded   by    an 
escort  of  sixteen  gendarmety  the  two 
murderers  were  placed  on  a  waggon, 
from  which  one  of  them  addressed  the 
collected  multitude  in   these  words: — 
**  You  see,  my  brethren,  with  your  own 
eves,  the  fate  of  au  unfortunate  man. 
who  is  bom  not  to  die  ?    I  die,  however, 
the  death  of  a  malefiictor !    Pardon  me 
for  bringing  shame  on  you.     Fare  you 
all  well.    May  you  all  rise  in  an  equal 
degree  as  I  have  fiillen  1''    These  words 
produced  a  general  emotion,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  screams  of  the 
prisoner's  sister,  who  came  to  bid  an 
eternal  adieu  to  her  unfortunate  brother. 
While  the  gendonnec  accompanied  the 
waffgon,  part  of  the  troops  marohed 
before  UMi  part  behind  it.    In  this  way 
they  proceeded  to  the  Pineus,  an  im- 
mense number  of  people  accompanying 
the  melancholy  procession.    But  before 


arriving  there,  the  delin<|uent,  whose 
pathetic  moralizing  had  excited  so  much 
interest,  sprung  from  the  waggon,  clear- 
ii^  at  a  leap  the  front  escort.  The  sol- 
diers, taken  ov  surprise,  fired  irregularly 
after  him .  The  people,  who  did  not  well 
know  what  had  nappened,  were  thrown 
into  a  panic,  and  a  general  flight  took 
place.  A  boy  was  shot  throug;h  the 
nand,  and  a  man  was  wounded  in  the 
foot,  but  the  fugitive  was  not  hit  at  all. 
However,  he  was  at  last  stopped  in  a 
street  by  the  watch  patrol  witn  crossed 
bayonets.  He  then  tried  to  spring  over 
some  ruins,  but  fell  down  among  them 
breathless,  where  he  was  seized  by  his 
pursuers,  bound,  and  replaced  on  the 
car  beside  his  companion,  who  had  sat 
there  all  the  time  in  apparent  tranquillity, 
waitii^^  the  result.  Ine  recaptured  con- 
vict now  gave  vent  to  his  rage  in  abuse. 
He  also  spoke  to  the  people  in  tenns 
very  different  from  those  m  which  he 
before  addressed  them,  when  he  hoped, 
by  appearing  a  repentant  sinner  who  nad 
no  wisn  to  escape,  to  induce  his  guards 
to  relax  their  vigilance.  He  turned  to 
the  gendaniiesy  who  are  all  Helenians, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  Greeks  ?  No ; 
.  Turks !  no,  dogs  you  are  1  since  you 
'  convey  an  Ilelenian  to  the  scaffold.  My 
blood  be  on  your  heads !  Curse !  mv 
curse  upon  such  brother  countrymen  1 
The  multitude  heard  him  quietly,  and 
moved  onward  to  tlie  Piraeus.  The  two 
delinquents  were  forthwitli  embarked  on 
board  of  a  Greek  galliot  for  iEgina,  where 
their  barbarities  are  destined  to  receive 
a  just  punishment.  At  the  departure 
of  the  post  we  had  received  no  account 
of  the  execution.  In  Greece  public 
opinion  is  in  general  opposed  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  yet  nothing 
would  be  more  impolitic  than  to  abolish 
it  in  a  countiy  where  nothing  but  the 
terror  of  such  punishment  is  capable  of 
diminishing  the  dreadful  crimes  so  fre- 
quently perpetrated. 


FALL  OF  THE  ROSSBERG. 

We  extract  the  following  picturesque 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  R<»sberg 
mountain,  from  Cooper^s  Excursions  in 
Switzerland : — 

''  Beckoning  to  a  peasant  who  was 
mowing  in  a  field  near  by,  I  enquired  if 
he  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Rossbeig  f 
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This  man  was  at  work,  at  the  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  very  spot  where  we  then  stood.  He 
described  the  noise  as  being  sufficiently 
terrifying,  but  as  le:is  loud  than  one 
would  suppose.  A  dense  cloud  of  dust 
spread  itseu  across  the  valley  of  Goldsu, 
and  up  the  side  of  the  RossbeiZy  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  or  more,  and  he  saw 
fire  shooting  through  the  air.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  the  first  impres- 
sion in  Schwytz  had  been,  that  there  was 
a  volcanic  eruption;  but  it  was  ailer- 
wards  known  that  the  fire  came  from 
some  lime-kilns  that  had  been  burning 
on  the  mountain.  The  &11  of  the  Eoss- 
berg  was  owing  to  water  passing  through 
crevices  of  the  mountain,  and  forminff 
an  enormous  layer  of  mud,  ofi*  which 
the  huge  superincumbent  mass  had 
slid,  like  a  smp  when  she  is  launched. 
It  differed  from  the  accident  at  WegKis 
only  in  the  fact  of  the  strata  of  we 
mountain  separatii^,  and  by  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
mud  was  driven  downward,  by  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  most  of  it,  finding  an  outlet  in  that 
direction,  was  forced,  m  the  twinklins  of 
an  eye,  as  it  were,  into  the  other  ena  of 
the  lake.  Here  it  literally  formed  nearly 
a  thousand  acres  of  land !  AVhat  an 
idea  this  fact  gives  us  of  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  the  works  of  nature  are 
displayed  in  this  country  1  One  has  dif- 
ficult in  believins  in  such  an  event; 
but  the  meadow  tS\a  its  own  tale.  The 
depth  of  the  lake,  in  general,  is  about 
fifty  feet ;  but  the  water  was  more  shal- 
low at  its  upper  end,  where  this  extraor- 
dinary change  occurred. 

**  The  sudden  entrance  of  so  much 
earth,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  com- 
pelled as  sudden  an  exit  oi  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  My  informant  de- 
scribed the  first  efiect  of  this  phenome- 
non to  be  a  nearly  perpendicular  barrier 
of  water,  which  stretched  across  the  head 
of  the  UJie,  and  which  was  the  first  fea- 
ture of  the  catastrophe  that  he  distinctly 
understood.  Comprehending  the  nature 
of  this  danger,  he  had  just  time  to  run 
from  the  eminence  where  we  were  stand- 
ing, and  on  which  he  had  then  been  at 
work,  into  the  street  of  the  hamlet,  and 
to  bring  up  a  little  brother  of  his,  who 
was  playing  before  his  own  door.  This 
was  nturdly  done,  when  the  wave  reached 


the  eastern  shore,  and  poured  its  volume 
against  the  base  of  the  Righi,  and  through 
the  low  pass  of  the  Scewen.  A  neat 
deal  of  the  force  of  this  wave  must  have 
been  broken  by  the  mountain,  which  is 

Suite  precipitous  here,  and  the  recoil  of 
le  water  no  doubt  helped  to  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  succeeding  shocks. 
Still  the  torrent  that  broke  over  the  low 
ground  washed  all  before  it,  including 
several  houses,  taking  its  course  by  the 
bed  of  the  Scewen  into  the  lake  of  Lu- 
cerne. There  were  three  great  waves, 
after  which  the  water  gradually.subsided . 
I  believe  no  lives  were  lost ;  a  circum- 
stance that  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  water  escaped  from  tlie  lake 
chiefly  on  the  reflux,  the  side  of  the 
mountain  receiving  the  principal  shock. 
"  Near  the  base  of  tne  mountain  is  a 
sort  of  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  is  a  little 
spot,  of  clayish  meadow  land,  that  has 
escaped  the  fall  of  rocks,  and  which  is 
fenced  and  mowed.  \Vhether  it  is  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  original  mea- 
dow that  slid  from  the  mountain,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  quite  probably  it  is  the 
latter.  It  is  covered  with  a  wiry  grass. 
Pools  of  water  exist  all  over  the  ruin, 
which  altogether  looks  fresh,  althoush 
the  accident  occurred  in  1806.  At  the 
base  of  the  Bighi  are  detached  rocks 
scattered  about  the  meadows,  that  were 
hurled  a  good  deal  in  advance  of  the 
mass.  This  place  looks  like  a  battle- 
ground, where  Milton*s  angels  had  con- 
tended. 

''After  passing  an  hour  amid  this 
desolation,  j[  mounted  the  Rossberg,  for 
some  distance,  and  stood  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice  left  by  the  fall.  T^e 
view  of^  the  ruin  beneath  was  frightful, 
and  it  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  the  meadows  that 
closely  embrace  its  sides. 

"Four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  mountain  and 
valley  perished  on  this  occasion ;  but  to 
these  must  be  added  sixteen  residents 
of  other  parts  of  the  canton,  and  eight 
travellers.  The  latter  were  a  bridal 
party,  about  to  ascend  the  Righi.  One 
or  two  gentlemen  of  their  company  were 
so  far  m  the  rear  as  to  escape.  These 
heard  the  rending  of  the  rocks ;  and  the 
last  they  saw  of  their  friends,  the  latter 
had  stopped  and  were  looking  up  at  the 
Rossberg,  the  sounds  having  evidently 
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attracted  their  attention  too.  Iti  the 
next  minute  they  were  buried  beneath 
tiie  rains!  The  noise  had  previously 
alarmed  some  of  the  residents,  of  whom 
seventy-four  escaped  by  flight.  Those 
Who  lived  On  the  mountain,  by  takhig 
lateral  directions,  had  to  run  amut  Ave 
hundred  feet  In  order  to  be  safe.  £bel 
estimates  the  pecuniaiy  loss  at  a  little 
more  than  hair  a  million  of  dbnars." 


COm-RAST    BVTWfiEfr    BUaaPlAN    AMD 
AHBBICAV  SERyavT^ke^ 

One  of  the  ftrst  things  that  strikes  the 
American  stranger  as  he  lands  on  the 
shores  of  the  old  world,  is  fte  Attention 
and  deference  he  receives  ttnm  those 
classes  of  the  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  minister  to  his  comfbrt—fhnn  inn- 
keepers,   proprietors,    and    drivers   of 
coaches,  waiters,  porter^,  &c.,  servants 
of  all  descriptions — from  those,  in  short, 
the  breath  or  whose  life  is  in  the  civility 
of  their  manners.    It  is  a  strong  bond 
for  civil  behaviour,  doubtless,  this  neces- 
sity of  getting  a  livelihood,  and  especially 
in  countries  where  a  livelihood  is  hard 
to  come  by ;  and  it  may  cause  civility  to 
degenerate  into  servility:  still,  were  it 
not  to  be  wished  that  somethinff  of  the 
tnaimer  at  least  could  be  learned  in  our' 
country  T    Not  that  any  class  among  us 
should  entertain  a  sense  of  its  relation  to 
any  other  class  that  would  be  degrading 
to  it;  the  very  contrary.    There  is  no- 
thing that  is  more  incompatible  with  a 
just  self-respect,  than  the  manners  of  a 
churl.    No  man  realty  respects  himself 
who  is  guilty  of  discourtesy  to  others. 
The  waiter  who  brings  me  mv  dinner, 
and  stands  behind  my  chair  while  t  eat 
it,  very  commonly  shows,  in  his  frank  and 
easy  bearing,  as  much  delf-respect  as  I 
myself  can  feel.    And  the  coachman, 
who,  when  I  ask  him  to  dve  me  a  seat 
on  the  box  with  him,  toucnes  his  hat  as 
he  answers,  seems  to  me  a  fer  more  re- 
spectable person  than  the  dtage  driver  of 
our  county,  who  often  answers  with  a 
i»urly  indifference,  as  if  he  did  not  care 
whether  you  sat  there,  or  sat  any  where 
at  all.  Both  the  coachman  and  the  waiter 
are  looking  to  you  for  a  gratuity,  it  is 
true,  in  payment  for  their  attentions. 
But  it  is  a  fair  compact,  and  degrading 
to  neither  party.    And,  f6r  my  part,  I 
am  as  willing  to  pay  for  civility  as  fbr  I 


my  dinner.  One  would  VSkt  to  buy  n6t 
only  his  dinner,  but  some  feascmable 
chance  of  digesting  it;  and  that  to  hard 
to  do  when  one  has  to  digest  slofenlines, 
negligence, 'and  ill  maiuicfrs  besides. 

There  are  ftnw  sensations  mot^  agfeC" 
abf<fr^t  believe  I  am  nearly  repeoDng 
Johnson-^than  those  vMs  whioh  one 
sets  off  on  an  excursion  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing, seated  on  the  top  of  an  English  stsqge 
ccHByoh ;  the  horses  cfethed  in  plated  h«N 
ness,  bnmistied  to  the  brightness  of  goM ; 
the  guard,  seated  on  the  boek  part  of  the 
coach,  taking  all  care  of  baggage  off  your 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  regaling 
yonr  ears  with  a  lively  slrahi  of  music 
nom  hit  bngle;  and  the  coachman — 
,  truly  he  deserves  a  separate  paragraph. 
No  mortal  charioteer  ever  gave  one  snch 
a  sense  of  security — such  a  welMM,  well- 
dmsed,  respectable-looking  person  is  he, 
as  he  steps  forth,  amid  atteimant  hu^ueys 
and  horse-boys,  in  his  drab  breeches, 
white^topped  boots,  andwitii  the  long 
and  greceful  whip  in  his  gloved  hand^— 
but  S>ove  all,  a  person  of  such  corporeal 
weight  and  substance,  of  such  a  massive 
and  compact  frame,  that  as  he  takes  his 
seat  on  the  coach-box,  you  fkncy  him 
saying  to  all  obstacles  and  dangers — 

**  Cksme  oii»  com*  all,  tbis  rook  shall  fty 
From  its  flmi  base,  m  soon  M  I.'* 

— Journal  of  tke  Rev,  Orville  Dewejff 
an  American. 


THE  THOOa. 

Tflfi  Thugs  are  a  caste  of  murdn«rs 
and  robbers,  known  by  the  names  of 
Phansigars  and  Badheks,  who  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  infested  India. 
Lieutenant  Reynolds,  of  the  Madras 
army,  wbm  employed  by  the  resident  at 
Hydembad,  in  the  detection  of  these 
murderers,  in  which  his  success  was  re« 
markable.  Three  hundred  of  them  were 
brought  to  Hyderabad,  in  the  year  189S. 
The  object  of  the  Thugs  is  booty,  sAid 
the  means  by  which  they  aitahi  it  is 
murder.  Thev  never  rob  without  first 
depriving  their  victim  of  Kfe ;  nor  db 
they  ever  shed  blood,  their  only  method 
being  strangulation.  They  never  use 
violence  to  get  their  victim  within  their 
power,  but  employ  the  mediation  at  such 
of  their  body  as  are  smooth-tonsued,  and 
plausible  in  their  address,  to  decoy  tra- 
vellersi  who  are  strangled  at  a  momeftt 
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when  Uwy  Itait  eipaot  i^  when  ntUng  «t 
sMttty  perWpsy  with  tbeir  muxdsrersy  or 
eagaged  in  appiueBtly  firiendlv  couMna- 
tion,  Thftvictiinft  we  fltudioum' scattered 
•bout  tbe  eBfianmoieiit  of  the  Thugf»  end 
each  oneia  aeated  by  an  expert  atrai^Klar. 
All-  tbe  party  preaent  are  murdered  at 
the  fame  momenti  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
boast  with  them,  that  this  is  doue  so 
flimultuieously  thait  jio  nan  is  aware  of 
te  fine  of  his  coflApaaioiis.    Tbe  Thuga 
are  very  superstilaoQs,  and  directed  in 
their  proceMings  by  the  obsenranoe  of 
ctnena,  some  oi  which  are  simihur  to 
those  of  ancient  times  in  Europe*    A 
snake  classing  the  path  of  a  Thug  about 
t»  commit  a  murderi  saves  the  intended 
Tictim  for  ^e  moment ;  and  a  traveller 
will  occasionaUy  be  aooompanied   for 
sfretal  days  in,  apparently,  the  Boost 
friendly  manner,  until  the  fiiToutable 
sign  is  obierfed.    Tbe  organisation  of 
the  Thugs  is  one  of  the  most  eztraordi^ 
MOry  eircumstancei  connected  with  the 
syeiem.    They  have  a  close  correspond- 
enee  with  each  other  throughout  indiA» 
and  each  party  communicates  to  suoh 
olhtf  bodies  as  may  be  likely  to  follow 
in  their  path,  the  way  they  themtfelves 
ake  going,  and  the  success  they  have  ob- 
ta^ed .    Much  of  this  correepondenoe  is 
said  to  be  carried  on  by  the  mediation 
of  the  religions  mendicants  who  wander 
through  the  country ;  and  much  also  is 
oommunicatad  fay  tokens  known  only  to 
themselves.    The  fire-pUuseft  th^  make 
are  of  a  peculiar  form  ;  and  a  party  is 
thus  always  made  acquainted  with  the 
pasaagr  of  abother  in  the  lame  direction. 
When  two  roada  tannoh  off,  tte  Thugs 
always  laafe  a  sign  at  the  plaoa  of  de- 
pmrtitfeyindioative  of  tbe  rOad  they  have 
themselves  followed.    The  wealth  ob- 
tained by  these  men  is  great,  but  alwayi 
enpended  in  eatmvagant  debauchery,  and 
in  theadomment  of  their  persons.  They 
ate  very  anxious  to  makt  a  respksctable 
appaaranee,  and  if  on  trial  for  their  Uvea, 
make  that  their  piincipAl  concern.  They 
•re  also  very  soKcitotts  not  to  be  con- 
sidered thieves,  and  earnestly  request 
that  the  name  may  be  erased  from  the 
documents  deteribtnff  them,  and  that  of 
Thug  substitiiied.    It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  extent  to  Mrhich  this  system 
has  been  carried  in  Indi%  but  some  idea 
of  the  truth  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Thugs  who  have 


been  seiied,  oonftsa  lo  their  having  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  yean  been  in  the 
habit  of  aeeompauying  parties  of  more 
than  one  honored  men  on  their  expe- 
ditions, and  that  they  hanre  aided  in 
puttinc  io  death  their  tens  and  twenties 
daily  during  all  that  time.  It  is  veiy 
satisfoHety  to  be  enabled  to  slate  tlstt, 
^though  by  no  means  extirpated,  the 
Thugs  an  greatly  on  the  decline  in  all 
tfaoae  parts  of  India  inunediatdy  under 
tbe  English  govenunent;  and  that  the 
information  communicated  by  Lieutenant 
BeynoidB  has  been  obtained  in  the  conn* 
try  of  the  Niaami  whercy  as  he  remarks, 
they  are  more  careless  about  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  victim*  than  elsewhere; 
for,  although  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  may  be  found,  no  one  takes  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  about  the  matter, 
lieutenant  Reyndda  concludes  his  paper 
by  remarking,  that  "  the  life  of  no  single 
traveller  on  any  of  the  roads  of  the  conn- 
try  has  been  safo ;  and  but  a  slight  chance 
has  been  afibrded  to  large  parties  of 
escaping  the  fengs  of  the  blood*thirsty 
demons  who  have  frequented  them." 


INTEKSS  COLD  IN  THE  ABCTtC  REGIONS. 

Ab  the  severe  weather  was  by  this 
time  over,  and  I  had  Seen  the  thermo- 
meter, on  theirth  of  January,  10S<>  below 
the  frceeing-point,  had  slept  in  an  atmoa* 
phere  of  82"^  below,  <<  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,"  with  a  tingle  blanket  for  a 
covering,  and  bad  some  experiefaoe  in 
snow^hoe  walking,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  intensity 
of  cold  in  the  inhoepitalBle  regions  of  the 
Nofth|  as  they  are  termed.  During  a 
calm,  whether  the  thermometer  stood  at 
70**,  or  7**  minus  zero,  it  was  to  me  in 
sensation  the  same ;  and  although  I  have 
experienced  a  dlff^noe  in  temperature 
of  80**  from  cold  to  heat,  and  vice  verta, 
in  the  course  of  twentywfour  hours,  still 
ito  change  was  not  suAoiently  oppressifv 
to  put  a  stop  to  my  usud  avocations.  I 
have  been  shooting  grouse  at  every  range 
of  the  thermometer,  ftom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  point,  wearing  the  very  same 
clothing  as  in  England  on  a  summer's 
day— a  for  cap,  mocassins,  and  mittens 
excepted,  instead  of  a  hat,  tanned  leather 
shoes  or  boots,  and  kid  gloves.  Merely 
a  ootlun  shirt  was  suiHcient  to  protect 
my  breast  fron  the  ttiost  Inianee  cold 
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that  has  ever  been  registered;  and  not- 
withstanding tiiat  my  waistcoats  were 
made  double-breasted,  I  nerer  felt  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
buttoning  them;  neither  flannel  nor 
leather  was  worn  by  me  in  anyway.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  temperature  during 
a  calm,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  but 
slightly  in  motion.  The  lowest  descent 
of  the  thermometer  would  not  prevent 
my  making  an  excursion  of  pleasure ; 
but  a  hisher  temperature  by  40^,  ao- 
companyine  a  stin  breeie,  would  confine 
me  to  the  house ;  the  sensation  of  cold, 
as  I  have  said  before,  depends  so  much 
more  upon  the  force  of  the  wind  than 
upon  the  state  of  the  thermometer. 
Such  endurance  may  appear  incredible 
to  those  persons  who  have  read  each  pon- 
derous quarto  as  it  issued  forth,  fearful  in 
aspect  as  in  subject ;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der. I  was  astonished  at  myself^  while 
sporting  in  a  country  always  portrayed 
as  unfit  for  man  or  beast ;  but  what  was 
my  astonishment  vdien,  hopping  before 
me  from  bough  to  bough,  tne  lesser  red- 
pole  caught  my  sight — the  little  bird 
that  sofreauently  Mioms,  in  England, 
the  cottagers  room  1  If  so  small  a  crea- 
ture can  find  the  climates  of  England 
and  Great  Slave  Lake  equally  congenial 
to  its  constitution,  surely  man  may  exist 
there.  A  sudden  transition  firom  heat 
to  cold  produced  cramps, — a  fact  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  those  persons  who 
are  subject  to  that  painful  disease ;  for 
an  extra  bknket  or  two,  and  a  trusty 
thermometer  to  indicate  when  to  put 
them  on  and  pull  them  off,  may  save 
much  excruciating  pain  and  many  rest- 
less nights. — King*s  Narrative, 


DILEMMAS   OF   A   BACBELOB   IN   THE 
EAST. 

To  abstain  from  marrying  when  a  man 
has  obtained  a  sufficient  age,  and  when 
there  is  no  just  impediment,  is  esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  improper,  and  even 
disreputable.  For  being  myself  guilty 
of  Alls  fault  (to  use  no  harsher  term),  1 
have  suffered  much  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  during  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try, and  endured  many  reproaches. 
During  my  former  visit  to  Egypt,  having 
occasion  to  remove  from  a  house  which 
I  had  ooottpied  for  some  months  in  a 


great  tiioroughfare  street  in  Cairo,  I  en- 
gaged another  house,  in  a  neighbouring 
quarter ;  the  lease  was  written,  and  scHne 
money  paid  in  advance;  but  a  day  or 
two  after,  the  agent  of  the  owner  came  to 
inform  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Quarter,  who  were  mostly  thfre^ft  (or 
oescendants  of  the  Prophet),  objected  to 
my  living  among  them,  because  I  was 
not  married.  He  added,  however,  that 
they  would  gladly  admit  me  if  I  would 
even  purchase  a  female  slave,  which 
would  exempt  me  from  the  opprobrium 
cast  upon  me  by  the  want  of  a  wife.  I 
replied  that,  being  merely  a  sojourner  in 
Egypt,  I  did  not  like  either  to  take  a 
wire  or  female  slave,  whom  I  must  soon 
abandon;  the  mon^  that  I  paid  was, 
therefore,  returned  to  me.  In  anodier 
quarter  I  was  less  unfortunate;  such 
heavy  objections  on  account  of  my  being 
unmarried  were  not  raised ;  I  was  only 
rt^quiIed  to  pionuse  that  no  persons 
wearing  hati  should  come  into  the 
quarter  to  visit  me;  yet,  after  I  had 
established  myself  in  my  new  residence, 
the  sheykh  (or  chief)  of  the  quarter  often 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  marry. 
All  my  arguments  against  doing  so  he 
deemed  of  no  weight.  **  You  Idl  me,'' 
said  he,  ''that  in  a  year  or  two  you 
mean  to  leave  this  country :  now,  there 
is  a  young  widow,  who,  I  am  told,  is 
handsome,  living  within  a  few  doors 
of  vou,  who  will  be  glad  to  become  your 
wife,  even  with  the  express  understanding 
that  you  shall  divorce  her  when  you  quit 
this  place  ;  though,  of  course,  you  may 
do  so  before,  if  she  should  not  please 
jrou."  This  young  damsel  had  several 
times  contrived  to  let  me  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  pretty  face,  as  I  passed  the  house 
in  which  she  and  her  parents  lived. 
What  answer  could  I  return  T  I  replied, 
that  I  had  actually,  by  accident,  seen 
her  face,  and  that  she  was  the  last 
woman  I  should  wish  lo  marry  under 
such  circumstances ;  for  I  was  sure  that  I 
could  never  make  up  my  mind  to  part 
with  her.  But  I  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  silence  my  officious  friend. — Lane*t 

^yp^' 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  CATACOMBS. 


In  exploring  the  caiacombi  of  Egypt, 

iTQTellers  are  often  exposed  lo  great  dan- 
ftet  from  the  foul  air,  or  luephitic  vapour 
of  the  subterranMn  carea  or  galleriei, 
in  which  many  of  the  mummies  are  de- 
posited. Curiosity  generally  urges  them 
too  tar,  and  prompti  them  to  disregard 
all  risk.  Even  the  guides  frequently 
lose  themselves  among  the  narrqi*  and 
intricate  pa:<sage!i  of  these  singular  repo- 
sitories of  the  dead ;  when  they  are 
almost  sure  lo  bll  victims  to  the  thick, 
confined  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

An  adventure  of  this  kind  happened 
to  a  party  who  visited  Ihv  Catacombs,  in 
llie  year  1813,  and  who  were,  in  conse- 
quence, afterwards  led  into  great  danger. 
Tlie  parly  consisted  of  a  Mr.  Lee,  his 
friend  Mr.  Smart,  an  American  of  the 
name  of^Berihold,  and  three  of  the  crew 

Vol.  I. 


belonging  lo  the  boat  in  which  the  tra- 
vellers were  descending  tlie  river  Nile- 
While  tb^  were  at  Thebes,  they  were  told 
by  a  Greek,  that  he  had  seen  some  frag- 
ments of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  to  which  he  had 
descended  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  this  pit  communicated  with 
subterranean  galleriei  or  passages  which 
extended  to  an  unknown  distance. 

The  statement  of  the  Greek  excited 
their  curiosity  to  such  adegrec,  thattliey 
were  induced  to  stop  at  Manfalonl,  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  on 
purpose  to  make  a  journey  lo  Amabdi, 
a  village  in  the  desert,  in  ihe  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  pit  was  situated. 
Having  provided  themselves  with  asses 
wad  torches,  they  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage, iieor  whidi    about  nii>e  io  the 
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norningy  they  found  four  Arabs  en* 
ployed  in  cutting  wood.  The  latter 
appeared,  at  first,  unwilling  to  give  any 
information  respecting  the  pit  of  whicn 
the  travellers  were  in  seiurch.  They 
observed  the  Arabs  consulting  together, 
and  muttering  something  about  danger ; 
and  thought  thinr  heard  the  expression, 
'*  If  one  must  die,  all  must  die.''  Mr. 
Berthoid  had  traded  lor  many  years  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  spoke  Arabic  very 
well.  Therefore  he  could  put  his  com- 
panions on  their  guard.  The  remark 
excited  some  suspicion  of  treachery,  but 
as  the  party  were  seven  in  number,  they 
believed  themselves  strong  enough  to 
resist,  in  case  of  attack.  The  Arabs  at 
length  undertook  to  bo  their  guides,  for 
a  sum  of  money  agreed  upon ;  and  after 
an  hour's  march  in  the  desert,  they 
arrifed  at  the  spot,  which  they  found  to 
be  a  pit,  ten  feet  across,  and  almost 
eighteen  feet  deep.  They  descended  to 
the  bottom  without  any  difficulty.  The 
Arabs  began  to  strip  off  their  clothes, 
and  adviMd  the  travellers  to  do  the  same. 
The  party  followed  their  advice,  but 
kept  on  their  shirts  and  trowsers.  Mr. 
Lee  had  a  pair  of  pistols  with  him,  which 
he  concealed  about  him,  to  be  prepared 
against  any  treacherous  attempt  of  the 
guides. 

It  was  proposed  that  three  out  of  the 
four  Araos  should  descend  into  the 
cavern,  while  the  other  remained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  The  three  sailors  were 
left  with  him  to  take  charge  of  the  clothes. 
This  being  arranged,  an  Arab  preceded 
each  of  the  adventurers  into  the  subter- 
ranean passage.  They  crept  for  seven 
or  eight  yards  through  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  which  vras  partly 
choked  up  with  the  drifting  sand  of  the 
desert,  and  found  themselves  in  a  large 
chamber,  fifteen  feet  high. 

Here  thiy  observed  the  ftngments  of 
the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  They  also 
saw  a  great  number  of  bats  flying  about, 
and  hanging  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 
All  this  agTMd  with  the  statement  of  the 
Greek.  What  they  had  seen,  however, 
only  eieouraged  the  wish  for  seeing 
more,  and  they  were  now  desirous  of 
exploring  the  galleries  which  communi- 
cated with  this  chamber.  Each  of  them 
had  a  torch,  and  the  Arabs  insisted  on 
placing  themselves  in  such  a  way  that 
each  of  the  travellers  might  have  an  Arab 


immediately  before  him.  In  this  man- 
ner they  entered  a  low  gallery,  in  which 
they  continued  for  more  than  an  hour, 
stooping  or  creeping  as  the  height  of  the 
roof  rendered  it  necessary.  At  last,  the 
gallery  opened  into  a  large  chamber, 
which,  after  viewing  it  closely,  they 
reoognised  to  be  the  same  they  had  first 
entered.  So  that,  instead  of  penetrating 
&rther  into  the  cavern,  th^  had,  by 
some  unperceived  winding,  returned  to 
the  very  spot  firom  which  they  had  set 
out.  The  Arabs,  however,  denied  that 
this  was  the  same  chamber,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  had  missed  their  way  ; 
but  they  deolaired  that  if  the  travellers 
would  make  another  attempt,  they  would 
conduct  them  to  the  mummies  In  the 
recesses  of  the  cavern. 

With  this  promise,  they  were  easily 
induced  to  persevere.  They  were  very 
anxious  to  find  mummies  or  crocodiles, 
in  a  complete  state,  and  though  they 
were  mudi  (atig^ued,  bv  the  tiresome 
stooping  posture  m  which  thev  had  becai 
obliffed  to  move,  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
torches  in  those  low,  narrow  galleries, 
they  determined  to  make  one  more 
attempt.  They  found  the  opening  of  a 
chamoer,  which  they  now  approached, 
guarded  by  a  trench  of  a  depth  unknown, 
and  wide  enoush  to  require  a  good  leap 
to  clear  it.  The  first  Arab  jumped 
across  the  trench  unhesitatingly,  and  tney 
all  followed  him,  one  by  one.  The  pass- 
age which  they  then  entered  was  ex- 
tremely small,  and  so  low  that  they  were 
obliged  to  creep  along  on  their  hands 
and  knees ;  ana  in  some  plaees  even  to 
crawl  flat  on  the  ground. 

There  were  so  many  turnings  and 
windings  in  this  passage,  that  it  resem- 
bled a  labyrinth.  At  length  it  ended  in 
a  chamber  much  smaller  than  that  which 
they  had  left ;  but  it  contained  nothing 
to  repay  them  for  the  fatigue  tliey  had 
been  put  to  in  reaching  it,  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  in  the  U«st.  Hiiherio 
their  search  had  been  fruitless,  but  they 
did  not  despair.  They  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  the  mummies  were  not  far  off, 
and  that  if  they  made  another  effort, 
they  might  still  besuooessftil.  The  idea 
of  men  crawling  about  on  their  bellies 
in  noxious  places  underground,  in 
search  of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles 
and  other  monstrosities  of  Egyptian 
superstition  I 
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The  Arab  who  led  the  way,  now  en- 
tered another  galtery.  Mr.  Lee  followed 
him,  and  they  all  continued  to  move  on, 
In  th6  same  manner,  each  of  the  travel- 
lers preceded  by  a  guide.  They  had  not 
gone  far  before  the  heat  became  exces- 
sive. The  foremost  of  the  travellers 
found  his  breathing  extremely  difficult. 
His  head  began  to  ache  violently,  and  he 
had  a  distressing  sensation  of  fullness 
about  his  heart,  occasioned  by  the  bad, 
peot-up  air.  They  now  felt  that  they 
nad  gone  too  far,  yet  they  were  almost 
depnved  of  the  power  of  returning. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  torch  of 
the  first  Arab  went  out.  Mr.  Lee  was 
close  to  him,  and,  to  his  horror,  saw  him 
fall  on  his  side.  He  uttered  a  stifled 
groan ;  his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed ; 
a  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  his  throat, 
one  minute  more,  and  he  was  dead.  The 
Arab  who  was  behind  Mr.  Lee,  advanced 
to  the  assistance  of  his  companion,  and 
stooped  for  the  purpose  of  raising  him. 
In  an  instant,  this  second  Arab  stag- 
gered, tottered,  and  fell.  He  also  had 
expired.  The  third  Arab  came  forward, 
and  tried  to  approach  the  bodies  of  his 
friends,  but  stopped  short.  The  survi- 
vors looked  at  each  other  in  nlent  horror. 
The  danger  increased  every  moment. 
The  torches  burnt  fainter,  their  breath- 
ing became  more  difficult,  their  knees 
tottered  under  them,  and  Uieir  strength 
was  nearly  exhausted.  The  air  in  this 
gallery  was  very  unwholesome;  it  was 
death  to  inhale  it ;  wfid  as  the  two  Arabs 
had  advanced  a  little  farther  than  the  rest 
of  the  party,  they  were  the  first  to  fall 
victims. 

The  travellers  now  felt  that  there  was 
no  lime  to  be  loet.  The  American  called 
out  to  them  to  '^  take  courage,'*  and  thev 
began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  they  could. 
They  heard  the  remainins;  Arab  shoutinar 
afier  them,  imploring  their  help,  and 
upbraiding  them  witn  deserting  him. 
But  they  were  so  much  alarmed  for 
themselves  that  they  continued  their  way 
back,  without  paying  attention  to  hini. 

The  winding  of  ihe  passages  by  which 
(hey  entered  this  terrible  place,  increased 
the  difficulty  of  ^eir  escape.  The^ 
feared  taking  a  wrong  ttu-n,  or  that  their 
strength  would  fail  them.  They  had 
each  attentively  observed  the  shapes  of 
the  remarkable  stones  which  projected 
into  the  galleries  through  which  they  had 


passed.    These  assisted  them  greatly  on 
their  return. 

Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror, 
they  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench, 
which  remained  to  be  crossed  before 
they  could  get  into  the  great  chamber. 
Mustering  all  their  strength,  Mr.  Lee 
and  the  American  succeeded  in  jumping 
across;  but  their  companion  stood  upon 
the  brink,  read^  to  drop  vrith  fiitigue. 
He  called  to  his  friends,  and  entreated 
them  to  help  him  over,  or,  at  least,  to 
stop  till  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
attempt  it  himself.  But  the  fear  of  dyin^^ 
in  the  Catacomb  overcame  every  consi- 
deration of  humanity,  or  friendship. 
Thev  would  not  wait  for  him,  but  de- 
sired him  to  exert  all  his  remaining 
strength.  He  did  so,  and  happilv  leaped 
across.  When  they  reached  the  open 
air,  it  was  one  o'clock.  The  sailors 
who  were  waiting  for  them,  luckily  had 
a  jar  full  of  water,  which  they  sprinkled 
upon  these  poor  exhausted  men ;  but 
though  this  refreshed  them  a  little,  thev 
were  still  too  weak  to  be  able  to  climb 
the  sides  of  tlie  pit.  Hie  sailors  un- 
rolled the  turbans  which  they  wore,  and 
slinging  them  round  their  t>odies,  drew 
them  to  the  top. 

The  appearance  of  the  travellers  witli- 
out  their  guides,  naturally  astonished 
the  Arab  wno  had  remained  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern,  and  he  anxiously 
enquired  for  his  friends.  Thev  thought 
that  if  they  confessed  that  tne  guides 
were  dead,  the  Arab  would  suspect  that 
they  had  murdered  them,  and  that  he 
would  summon  the  inhabitants  of 
Amabdi  to  pursue  them,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  their  companions.  The 
travellers  therefore  answered  the  earnest 
enquiries  of  the  Arab,  by  saying  that 
the  guides  were  coming,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  the  mummies 
they  had  found,  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  delay. 

The  travellers  lost  no  time  in  mount* 
ing  their  asses,  re-crossed  the  desert,  and 
passed  hastily  by  the  village.  They  got 
safely  on  board'^their  own  vessel  by  five 
o'clock.  It  happened  to  be  the  birth- 
day of  one  of  the  party,  and  they  in- 
tended to  have  regaled  themselves  on 
that  occasion ;  but  thev  bad  no  appetite 
aflsr  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  it  was 
of  more  consec^aence  to  consult  what 
was  to  be  done  m  their  present  circum- 
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stances.  That  the  Arabs  of  Amabdi 
would  pursue  theiUy  to  revenge  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  their  friends,  there  was 
no  doubt ;  and  as  it  was  very  unlikely 
they  would  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  their  guides,  they  all  agreed  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  flight. 
They  resolvea  to  wait  till  night,  and  then 
sail  down  the  Nile  to  Miniet,  the  first 

n'soped  town  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
as,  however,  five  in  the  momins 
before  they  weighed  anchor.  The  wind 
was  then  contrary,  blowing  strong  from 
the  north,  and  they  had  sailed  only  two 
leagues  ^  seven  o'clock. 

Four  Turks  on  horseback  now  made 
their  appearance,  gallopiog  towards  the 
river.  They  were  followed  by  two 
Arabs  on  foot,  and,  as  the  contrary  wind 
compelled  the  boat  to  sail  very  slowly, 
they  were  soon  near  enough  to  fire  a  pis- 
tol, and  order  the  boat  to  bring  to.  The 
travellers  were,  accordingly,  obliged  to 
stop  their  boat ;  and  the  Turks  called  to 
them  from  the  shore,  saying,  thev  were 
sent  bv  the  CachefT  to  bring  them  to 
Manfalont,  to  answer  for  the  murder  of 
the  Arab  guides.  The  two  Arabs  on 
foot  were  violent  in  their  threats,  declar- 
ing they  would  have  '*  blood  for  blood,'' 
and  that  thev  were  resolved  on  the  death 
of  the  travellers,  though  it  mi^htcost  the 
lives  of  twenty  more  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  travellers  enquired  whether  the 
Turks  would  answer  for  their  safety  on 
the  way  to  Manfalont,  and  they  agreed 
to  go  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
carry  their  arms  with  them.  The  Turks 
promised  that  they  should  not  be  mo- 
lested on  their  way  to  the  town,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  permitted  them  to  take 
their  swords,  pistols,  and  double-barrel- 
led guns. 

Toev  accordingly  went  on  shore,  and 
walked  to  Manfalont,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Turks.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  Cacheff,  they  found  him 
smoking  in  an  outer  court,  attended  by  a 
few  Arnaut  guards,  and  surrounded  by 
almost  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Amabdi.  The  Arabs  received  them  with 
a  shout  of  exultation.  The  Cachefi*,  in 
a  stem  and  haughty  manner,  informed 
them  of  what  they  were  accused  by  the 
people  who  surrounded  them.  The 
American,  who   acted    as    interpreter. 


related  the  story  of  their  adventure  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  produced  the^riiian, 
or  passport,  which  they  had  received 
fit>m  Mahommed  Ali,  Pacha  of  Cairo. 
This  passport  was  written  in  the  usual 
form,  enjoining  all  the  governors  in  the 
different  towns  throuG^h  which  the  travel- 
lers might  pass,  to  afford  them  every  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  A  secretary  was 
ordered  to  read  the  firman  aloud;  when 
he  had  done  so,  the  Cacheff  took  it  into 
his  own  hand,  and  looking  sternly  on  the 
prisoners,  said,  *'  I  do  not  see  tnat  this 
Jirman  allows  you  either  to  maltreat  or 
kill  the  Arabs.  He  then  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  them,  in  Arabic, 
to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  accusers  ; 
after  which  he  retired  into  an  inner 
court.  The  Arabs,  who  were  most  of 
them  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  now 
surrounded  the  prisoners  with  threaten* 
ing  gestures.  Ilappily,  the  travellers 
were  shortly  sent  for  by  the  Cacheff,  and 
conducted  by  some  of  his  soldiers  into 
his  presence.  He  now  received  them 
in  a  much  more  friendly  manner  than 
when  he  was  observed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  laid  aside  his  angry  tone.  '*  My 
good  friends,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  interpreter,  **  I 
know  I  am,  by  virtue  of  your  Jirtnnnj 
bound  to  protect  you,  and  my  head  must 
answer  for  your  safety.  I  believe  your 
stoiy,  but  I  have  a  guard  of  only  fifty 
soldiers,  and  the  village  of  Amabdi  is 
seven  hundred  muskets  strong.  Should 
all  the  inhabitants  take  a  part  in  this 
afiair,  and  come  over,  the  consequences 
must  be  fatal  to  you  and  myself.  You 
must  make  your  escape  secretly,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  amuse  and  detain 
the  Arabs." 

The  travellers  thanked  the  Cacheff  for 
his  friendly  conduct  and  advice,  and 
lost  no  time  in  making  their  retreat 
through  a  gate,  at  the  back  of  his  house. 
When  they  quitted  their  boat  to  accom- 
pany the  Turks  to  Manfalont,  they  gave 
orders  that  the  boat  should  follow  them ; 
and  they  found  it  waiting  close  to  the 
town. 

Rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  they  again 
set  sail;  but  as  the  wind  still  blew 
strongly  from  the  north,  they  had  little 
prospect  of  escaping  altogether  from 
their  enemies.  The  Nile,  in  that  part, 
is  about  two  musket-shots  broad,  and 
they  were  continually  obliged  to  tack. 
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Though  they  lowed  with  all  their  might, 
they  made  very  little  progress^  and  were 
scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  before 
they  observed  a  party  of  horsemen,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  in  the  desert,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  whom  they 
took  for  Bedouin  Arabs.  Soon  after- 
wards they  perceived  a  number  of  heads 
peepin^^  over  the  sand  hillocks  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river.  At  this  moment 
they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  consequently  not  quite 
within  muskel-shot.  Suddenly,  several 
Arabs  jumped  up,  and  shouted  to  them 
to  come  over,  or  they  would  fire. 

They  rowed  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  other  bank,  and  consulted  among 
themselves  what  scheme  to  adopt  for 
their  safety.  Tbe  danger  was  imminent; 
they  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  The 
Cacheff  at  Manfidont  was  unable  to 
protect  them,  and  the  distance  to  Miniet 
was  seventy  miles.  If  the  wind  had 
been  ftivourable,  by  last  sailing  and 
keeping  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  they  might  have  escaped  from 
their  pursuers ;  but,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  they  thought  it  would  be 
madness  to  continue  their  course. 

They  resolved,  therefore,  to  return  to 
Manfaiont,  again  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  Cacheff,  or  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  Arabs  of  their  innocence.  They  had 
no  sooner  stepped  on  shore,  than  they 
were  assailed  by  three  women  and  five 
or  six  children,  who  they  were  informed 
were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men 
who  had  perished.  As  they  were  armed, 
theT  reaimed  the  house  of  the  Cacheff 
without  much  difficulty,  and  found  him 
surrounded  by  more  them  fbur  hundred 
Arabs,  and  amongst  them  the  Sheik  of 
Amabdi.    In  the  crowd,  to  their  sur- 

Erise,  they  observed  the  Arab  whom  they 
ad  left  in  the  Catacomb,  and  whom 
they  supposed  to  have  died  there  with 
his  companions.  The  appearance  of 
this  man  was  most  wretdied.  He  was 
not  able  to  stand,  and  was  supported  by 
two  of  his  friends.  He  had  escaped  by 
the  light  of  a  torch  which  had  been  left 
behind.  The  American  related  their 
story  again,  and  called  upon  the  surviv- 
ing Arab  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it,  but 
in  vain.  Incensed,  no  doubt,  at  their 
going  away  without  assisting  him,  he 
declared  they  had  by  force  compelled 
himself  and  his  companions  to  conduct 


them  to  the  place  where  they  met  their 
death.  In  this  fidsehood,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Arab  who  had  remained 
on  the  outside  of  the  cavern,  and  who 
also  was  present 

After  some  fiirther  discussion,  the 
Cacheff  proposed  that  the  travellers 
should  accommodate  the  affiur  by  a  pre- 
sent of  money.  This  was  finally  agreed 
to,  on  both  sides,  and  the  travellers 
gladly  gave  two  Soanish  dollars  to  each 
of  the  women,  and  the  same  sum  to  the 
Sheik  of  the  village.  All  animosity 
appeared  now  to  cease ;  and  they  were 
permitted  quietly  to  return  to  their  ves- 
sel, and  proceed  on  their  journey. 


TBE  MEKAI  fiRtDGB. 

Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  call- 
ing a  bridge  sublime?  And  yet  that  is 
actually  the  impression  made  by  the 
Menai  bridge.  It  is  very  different,  to 
be  sure,  from  the  sublimity  of  castles  or 
cathedrals ;  it  never,  perhaps,  can  have 
the  sublime  of  association — a  battle, 
indeed,  might  give  it,  but  this  structure 
has  a  grandeur  of  its  own.  It  bestrides 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  connecting  Anglesea 
with  the  main  land.  It  is  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  water.  The  part  suspended 
is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  arches  and  towers  are  masses  of 
masonry  as  stupendous  as  the  Roman 
aqueducts. 

The  sole  material  of  the  part  sus- 
pended is  iron.  As  I  approached  it  (it 
was  towards  evening)  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  towers.  And  when  you  distin- 
guish the  fine  delicate  tracery  of  the  iron 
chains  and  supporters,  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  nothinff  but  nuze  or  cobweb,  com- 
pared with  the  mi^tymasses  of  masoniv 
on  which  it  rests.  The  vehicles  travel- 
ling over  it,  look  as  if  they  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  I  went  down  to  the 
shore  below,  and  as  I  looked  up,  it 
seemed  to  span  a  whole  third  part  of  the 
heavens.  The  late  Mrs.  Hemans,  in 
soeaking  of  this  stupendous  work,  said 
that  she  first  saw  it  from  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  so  that  it  was  relieved  against 
the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Wales; 
and  she  added,  in  a  strain  of  eloquent 
and  poetical  comparison  familiar  to  her, 
that  **  Snowdon  seemed  to  her  a  fit  back- 
ground for  the  Menai  bridge. '* — Dewey s 
Journal, 
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They  then  attach  themselves  to  rocks, 
usually  of  coral,  or  any  heavy  substance, 
by  means  of  a  beard  similar  to  that  of  a 
muscle.  Some  naturalists  consider  what 
is  called  the  pearl-oyster  to  be  properly 
a  muscle,  on  account  of  its  beard,  and 
the  broad  hinge  of  the  shell.  I  will, 
however,  venture  to  say,  that  all  fisher- 
men would  call  them  oysters,  not  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  shells,  but 
from  that  or  the  fish  itself.  Secure  in 
deep  water  lie  the  quiescent  oysters, 
adhering  to  their  coral  homes,  until  age 
has  enfeebled  the  fibres  of  their  beard<t, 
and  then  most  of  them,  breaking  from 
their  hold,  are  found  in  perfection  on  a 
sandy  bottom  near  the  coral  beds.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  oysters  taken  up  at  the  last 
fishery  were  from  a  sandy  bottom.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  divers  I  have  met 
with,  fixes  the  age  of  the  oyster  at  six 
years  and  a  half,  when  it  breaks  away 
from  the  rock,  which  it  does  not  think  it 
ran  forsake  at  its  own  pleasure. 

A  HINT  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Those  who  are  doomed  to  undergo  the 
misery  of  journeying  as  outside  pas- 
seogers  on  a  stage  coach  at  this  inclement 
season,  geneially  adopt  measures,  with 
the  view  of  ameliorating  their  discomfort, 
which  tend  greatly  to  aggravate  it.  They 
huddle  round  the  fire  to  the  Uist  moment, 
and  when  summoned  to  mount,  drink 
off  hastily  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
betake  ibemaelves  U>  their  plaoes.  This 
sudden  exposure  of  the  forced  heat  of 
their  frames  to  the  cutting  air,  produces 
a  re-action  inore  complete  and  rapid 
tbm  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
Tory  ever  prefigured  in  the  poutical 
world.  To  obmin  the  maximum  of 
oomlbrt  which  the  circumstances  admit 
of,  they  should  drink  a  tankard  of  good 
ale,  cold  firom  the  tap,  and  rub  their 
hands,  ears,  and  boes  with  snow,  imme- 
diately before  they  start.  This  will 
produce  a  more  lasting  and  agreeable 
glow  than  any  other  artificial  means  is 
capable  of  prwlucing. 

APFECTIOM    OF    THE    WHALE    TOR    ITS 
TOUMG. 

The  maternal  affection  of  the  Green- 
land Whale  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  cub,  being  insensible  to  danger,  is 
easily  harpooned,  when  the  attachment 


of  the  mother  is  so  manifested,  as  to 
bring  it  almost  certainly  within  the  reach 
of  the  Whalers.  Hence,  though  the  cub 
is  of  little  value,  yet  it  is  often  struck  as 
a  snare  for  the  mother.  In  this  case, 
she  joins  it  at  the  sur&ce  whenever  it 
has  occasion  to  rise  for  respiration,  en- 
courages it  to  swim  off,  and  seldom 
deserts  it  while  life  remains.  She  is 
then  dangerous  to  approach,  but  affords 
frequent  opportunities  of  attack.  She 
loses  all  itigard  for  her  ovm  safiety  in 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  young, 
dashes  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies, 
despises  the  danger  that  threatens  her, 
and  even  voluntarily  remains  with  her 
offspring  after  various  attacks  on  herself. 
"  In  1811,"  says  Mr.  Scoresby,  "  one  of 
my  harpooners  struck  a  tuckar,  with  the 
hope  or  leading  to  the  capture  of  the 
mother.  Presently  she  arose  close  by 
the  '  fast  boat,'  and  seiring  the  young 
one,  dragged  about  six  hundred  feet  of 
line  out  of  the  boat  with  remarkable 
force  and  velocity.  Again  she  rose  to 
the  surftM^e,  darted  furiously  to  and  fro, 
frequently  stopt  short  or  sud<ienly  changed 
her  direction,  and  gave  every  possible 
intimation  of  extreme  agony.  For  a 
length  of  time  she  continued  thus  to  act, 
though  closely  pursued  by  the  boats ; 
and  inspired  with  courage  and  resolution 
by  her  concern  for  her  young,  seemed 
regardless  of  thedanger  which  surrounded 
her ;  at  length  one  of  the  boats  approach- 
ed so  near  that  a  harpoon  was  hove  at 
her ;  it  hit,  but  did  not  attach  itself.  A 
second  haipoon  vras  struck,  but  this  also 
failed  to  penetrate ;  but  a  third  was  more 
effectual,  and  held.  Still  she  did  not 
attempt  to  escape,  but  allowed  other 
boats  to  approach;  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  three  more  harpoons  were  fas- 
tened, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after- 
wards she  was  killed. 

**  There  is  something,''  continues  this 
interesting  writer,  "  extremely  painful  in 
the  destruction  of  a  whale,  when  thus 
evincing  a  degree  of  affectionate  regard 
for  its  offspring,  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  superior'  intelligence  of  human 
bongs." 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


Toe  disvoTery  of  America  fbrmi  one 
of  the  iDost  remarkible  erenU  in  modem 
hiiloty.  1^11  the  do«e  of  the  fifkeenih 
ceattwv,  this  vast  conlineot  ivaa  unknown 
to  the  inliabitanti  of  Europe.  The  cele- 
brated Christopher  Columbus,  in  at- 
tempting to  explore  a  weslem  passage 
to  India,  discovered  St.  Salvador,  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  year  1493. 
In  asecondvoya^, he  discovered  several 
large  Islands  which  he  supposed  to 
belong  to  India,  and  which  he  iheiefore 
called  the  West  Indies.  In  his  third 
TOyBge,inl49S,he  reached  the  American 
Conlinoat,  which  had  been  discovered 
the  year  preceding,  by  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  inariner,in  the  service  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England.  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  Florentine  navigator,  sdled  thither  in 
lA99t  the  yeat  after  Columbus:    and 

Vou  I. 


drawing  up  an  inleresling  account  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  pretended  to  be 
the  discoverer,  gave  to  the  whole  Con- 
tinent, his  own  name,  America,  which  it 

The  discovery  of  such  avastconlinenl 
as  America,  interested,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  America 
became  the  graud  object  of  commercial 
adventure  and  scientific  research.  In 
magnitude,  it  seemed  far  to  exceed  any 
of  Uie  great  continents  hitherto  known ; 
while  the  uousual  aspect  which  nature 
here  assumed,  led  the  beholders  to  regard 
it  OS  a  new  world,  which  had  risen  but 
recently  under  the  Creator's  hand.  Fo- 
rest* of  new  species  of  trees,  surpassing 
ill  extent  and  magnificence  all  that  they 
had  ever  seen ;  vast  mountain  ranges, 
in  comparison  with  whose  elevation  even 
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the  loftiest  of  tlie  Alps  dwindled  into 
insignificance ;  and  rivers,  which  rolled 
to  the  ocean  with  the  majesty  of  ieas, 
were  the  sublime  features  of  the  new 
world .  Its  animals  differed  no  less  from 
those  with  which  Europeans  were  fami- 
liar,  and  it  appeared  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  race  of  numan  beings,  who  soon 
had  reason  to  deplore  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers  on  their  shores.  Its  soil,  of 
exhaustless  fertility,  abounded  with  the 
richest  productions;  and  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  offered  the  tempting  prospect  of 
immediate  and  incalculable  wealth  to  the 
fortunate  discoverers. 

The  names  of  the  three  shim  which 
formed  the  expedition,  when  St.  Salvador 
was  discovered,  were  the  Santa  Maria, 
on  board  of  which  Columbus  was;  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Nina.  These  vessels 
sailed  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3rd 
uf  August,  1492,  on  this  the  greatest 
voyage  of  discovery  that  ever  was  under- 
taken. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
October,  at  sunrise,  that  several  of  the 
admirers  crew  thousht  they  beheld  land 
in  the  west,  but  so  mdistinctly,  that  no 
one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  he 
sliould  be  mistaken.  The  Nina^  how- 
ever, beine  a  good  sailer,  pressed  forward 
to  ascertain  the  fact.  In  a  short  time 
the  flag  was  hoisted  at  her  mast  head, 
and  a  gun  dischamd,  being  the  pre- 
concerted signals  for  land.  New  joy 
was  awakened  throughout  the  little 
squadron,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  the  west.  As  they  advanced, 
however,  their  cloud-built  hopes  faded 
away,  and  before  evening  thepromised 
land  again  melted  into  air.  Trie  crews 
now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  pro- 
portioned to  their  recent  excitement, 
when  new  circumstances  occurred  to 
arouse  them.  Columbus  having  ob- 
served great  fliehts  of  small  field-birds 
going  towards  the  south-west,  concluded 
Siey  must  be  secure  of  some  neighbour- 
ing land,  where  they  would  find  food 
and  a  resting  place.  He  knew  the  im- 
portance which  the  Portuguese  voyagers 
attached  to  the  fliglit  of  biras,  by  follow- 
ing which  they  had  discovered  most  of 
their  islands.  He  had  now  come  750 
leagues,  the  distance  at  which  he  had 
computed  to  find  the  bland  of  Cioango ; 
as  there  was  no  appearance  oi  it^  he 


might  have  missed  it,  through  some  mis- 
take in  the  latitude.  He  determined, 
therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
October,  to  alter  his  course  to  tlie  south- 
west, the  direction  in  which  the  birds 
aenerally  flew,  and  continue  in  that 
direction  for  at  least  three  days.  The 
farther  they  went,  the  more  firequent  and 
encouraging  were  the  signs  of  land. 
Numbers  of  small  birds,  of  various 
colours,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  in 
the  fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships, 
and  then  continued  their  flight  towards 
the  south* west.  Tunny-fish  played  about 
the  smooth  sea ;  and  a  heron,  a  pelican, 
and  a  duck,  were  seen,  all  bouna  in  the 
same  direction.  The  herbage,  which 
floated  by  the  ships,  was  finosh  and  green, 
as  if  recently  from  land ;  and  the  air, 
Columbus  observed,  was  sweet  and  flfa- 
grant  as  April  breeies  in  Seville.  All 
these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the 
crew  as  so  many  delusions,  beguiling 
them  on  to  destruction ;  and  when,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  they  beheld 
the  sun  go  down  upon  a  shoreless  horiion, 
they  broke  forth  into  clamorous  turbu- 
lence. They  exclaimed  against  tliis 
obstinacy  In  their  commander,  in  tempt- 
ing fate,  by  continuing  on  into  a  bound- 
less sea.  They  insisted  upon  turning 
backward,  and  abandoning  the  voyage 
as  hopeless.  Columbus  endeavoured  to 
pacify  them  by  gentle  words,  and  pro- 
mises of  large  rewards ;  but  finding  that 
they  only  increased  in  clamour,  he  as- 
sumed a  decided  tone.  He  told  them  it 
was  useless  to  murmur ;  the  expedition 
had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
to  seek  the  Indies,  and  happen  what 
might,  he  was  determined  to  persevere, 
until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  should 
accomplish  the  enterprise. 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance 
with  his  crew,  and  his  situation  became 
desperate.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
manifestations  of  neighbouring  land  were 
such,  on  the  following  day,  as  no  longer 
to  admit  a  doubt.  Besides  a  quantity 
of  fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers, 
they  saw  a  green  fish,  of  a  kind  which 
keeps  about  rocks ;  then,  a  branch  of 
thorn,  with  berries  on  it,  appearing  as  if 
recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated 
by  them  ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a 
small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff,  arti- 
ficially carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny 
now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation  ; 
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and  throughout  the  day^  each  one  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being 
the  first  to  discover  the  long-sooght-for 
land.  In  the  evening,  when,  according 
to  invariable  custom  on  board  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung 
the  Vesper  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  Colum- 
bus made  an  impressive  address  to  his 
crew,  tie  pointed  out  the  goodness  of 
God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  such 
soft  and  favouring  breezes,  across  a 
tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  con- 
tinually with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as 
their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  leiMing 
and  guiding  them  to  a  promised  land. 
He  now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  he 
had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that 
after  sailing  westwanl  700  leagues,  they 
^ould  not  make  sail  after  midnight. 
Present  appearances  authorised  such  a 
precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they 
would  make  land  that  very  night ;  he 
ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant  look-out  to 
be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to 
whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery, 
a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the 
pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns. 

The  breeie  had  been  fresh  aU  day, 
with  more  setk  than  usual,  and  they  had 
made  great  progress.  At  sun-set,  they 
had  stood  again  lo  the  west,  and  were 

Sloughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the 
*inta  keeping  the  lead,  finm  her  supe- 
rior sailing.  The  greatest  animation  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  ships ;  not  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin,  on  the 
high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he 
might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confident 
countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to 
him  a  time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ; 
and  now  when  he  was  wrapped  from  ob- 
servation by  the  shades  of  night,  he 
maintained  an  intense  and  nnremitting 
watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky 
horizon,  in  search  of  the  most  vague  in- 
dications of  land. 

Saddenly,about  ten  o'Glock,he  thought 
he  behdd  a  light  glimmering  at  a  dis- 
tanee.  Fearins  that  his  eager  hopes 
might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro 
Gutienez,  gentleman  of  the  King's  bed- 
chamber. Mid  enquired  whether  lie  saw 
a  light  in  that  direction.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  did.  Columbus,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some 
delusion  of  the  fancy,  called  Bodrigo 


Sanchey,  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same 
enquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  liad  as- 
cended the  round-bouse,  the  light  had 
disappeared.  Tliey  saw  it  once  or  twice 
afterwards,  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams, 
as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a 
fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
waves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  ou 
shore  borne  up  and  down,  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and 
unceitain  were  these  gleams,  that  few 
attached  any  importance  to  them.  Co- 
lumbus, however,  considered  them  as 
certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  land  was  inhabited.  They  contiuued 
their  course  until  two  in  tlie  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinia  gave  the 
joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de 
Iriana;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards 
adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  pre- 
viously perceived  the  light.  The  land 
was  now  clearly  seen,  about  two  leagues 
distant;  whereupon  they  took  in  sail, 
and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
dawn.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Columbus,  in  this  little  space  of  time, 
must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and 
danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  object 
The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  re- 
vealei.  His  theory,  which  had  been  the 
sneer  of  fools,  and  the  scoff  of  sages,  was 
triumphantly  established.  He  had  se- 
cured to  hioBself  a  glory  which  must  be 
as  durable  as  the  world  itself.  It  is 
difficult,  even  for  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  the 
moment  of  so  sublime  a  discovery. 
Had  he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far 
in  the  Indian  sea  ?  or,  was  this  the  famed 
Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden 
fancies  ?  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as 
with  his  anxious  crews  he  waited  for  the 
morning,  wondering  whether  the  dawn 
would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  lead 
them  to  spicy  groves  and  glittering  fanes, 
and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour 
of  oriental  civilization. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
12th  of  October,  1493,  that  Columbus 
first  beheld  the  new  world.  ^Vhen  the 
day  dawned,  he  saw  before  him  a  level 
and  beautiful  ishind,  several  leagues  in 
extent,  of  great  freshness  and  verdure, 
and  covered  with  trees,  like  a  continual 
orchard.    Though  every  thing  appeared 
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in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed  nature, 
vet  Uie  island  was  populous,  for  the  in- 
habitants were  seen  issuing  from  the 
woods,  and  running  from  all  parts  to  the 
shore,  where  they  stood  gazmg  at  the 
ships.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and 
from  their  attitudes  and  gestures,  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

Columbus  made  a  signal  for  the  ships 
to  cast  anchor,  and  the  ooats  to  be  man- 
ned and  armed.  He  entered  his  own 
boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  bearing 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain;  whilst 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzou,  and  Vincent 
Janez,  his  brother,  put  off  in  company 
in  their  boats ;  each  bearing  the  banner 
of  the  enterprise,  emblazoned  with  a 
green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the 
letters  F  and  I,  the  initials  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  monarchs,  Fernando  and  ]zabel, 
surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  they 
were  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  ample 
forests,  which,  in  those  climates,  have 
extraordinary  beauty  of  vegetation.  They 
beheld  fruits  of  tempthig  hue,  but  un- 
known kind,  growing  among  the  trees 
which  overhung  the  shores.  The  purity 
and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere  must 
have  had  its  effect  upon  the  susceptible 
feelings  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did 
he  land,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God,  with  tears  of  joy.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose 
hearts,  indeed,  overflowed  with  the  same 
feelings  of  gratitude. 

Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword, 
displayed  tlie  royal  standard,  and  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Castilian  sovereign,  giving  the  island  the 
name  of  San  Salvador.  lie  called  upon 
all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  him  as  admiral  and  viceroy.  I1ie 
feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  iu 
the  most  extravagant  transports.  They 
thronged  round  the  admiral  m  their  over- 
flowing zeal;  some  embraced  him,  others 
kissed  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been 
most  mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the 
voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  beheld  the  ships,  with 
tlieir  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coasts, 
had  supposed  them  some  monsters  which 
had  issued  from  the  deep.  Thev  had 
crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  I 


movements  with  intense  anxiety.  Their 
veering  about,  apparently  without  efibrt, 
the  shifting  and  furiing  of  their  sails,  re- 
sembling huge  wings,  filled  them  with 
astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their 
boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  number 
of  strange  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel, 
or  raiment  of  various  colours,  landing 
upon  the  beacti,  they  fled  in  aflright  to 
their  woods.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue,  nor  to 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered 
from  their  terror,  and  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  great  awe,  frequently 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and 
making  signs  of  adoration. 

The  admiral  particularly  attracted 
their  attention,  from  his  commanding 
height,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of 
scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid 
him  by  his  companions.  W hen  they  had 
still  farther  recovered  from  their  fears, 
they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched 
their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands 
and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness. 
Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity, 
their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  tliey 
reposed  in  beings  who  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  so  strange  and  formidable, 
allowed  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  ac- 
quiescence. The  wondering  savages  were 
won  by  this  benignity;  they  now  sup- 
posed that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of 
the  chrystal  firmament  which  bounded 
their  horizon ;  or  that  they  had  descended 
from  above  on  their  ample  wings,  and 
that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inha- 
bitants of  the  skies. 


TU£  SHEPHERDS  OF  SANENLAND. 

By  WUliam  Anderson^  Esq.  Author  of 
the  History  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

The  pastoral  life  ought  to  be  the  most 
contented  of  all  conditions.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  the  quietest ;  and 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  tliat  it  was  to 
shepherds  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion were  first  announced.  Shakspeare, 
too,  that  great  moralist  and  practical 
philosopher  of  later  times,  has,  m  many 
beautiful  instances,  scattered  through  his 
writings,  described  the  shepherd's  life  as 
most  tranquil  and  blessed.  Thus,  in  the 
third  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  the 
king,  almost  overwhelmed  with  **  cares, 
mistrust,  and  treason,''  exclaims — 
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Ob*  God !  methioks  it  were  a  h»pvf  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swidn  }-;- 
Gires  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade. 
To  riieiiherds  iookiiiff  on  their  sUly  sheep^ 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
Tb  kings. 

Tlie  idiephad's  homdy  cants. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  Ms  leathern  bottle. 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  eqjoys,  t 
Aie  iisr  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 

The  primitive  and  truly  free  condition 
of  the  shepherd,  as  now  exhibited  in 
Sanenlandy  in  Switzerland,  appears  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  pastoral  occupation  given  in 
the  scriptures.  It  is  a  picture  of  still 
life, — an  outline  of  nature  in  repose. 
The  shepherd  there  may  be  said  to  hold 
a  middle  rank  between  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  and  the  wandering  Arab, 
lie  may  be  considered  as  possessing  all 
tlie  attachment  of  the  former  to  the  land 
which  he  tills,  without  any  of  his  merely 
selfish  views;  and  all  the  roving  pro- 
pensities of  the  latter,  without  his  fierce 
and  warlike  disposition.  Frequently, 
during  the  year — every  two  months  or 
so— each  family  changes  its  habitation  ; 
and  its  movements  on  these  occasions 
are  distinguished  by  much  solemnity. 
The  setting  out  is  extremely  picturesque; 
something  like  a  march  ensues,  and 
altogether  tlie  ceremony  would  form  a 
fine  scene  for  a  poet  or  a  painter.  First 
walks  forth  the  most  beautiful  cow  in  the 
owner*ii  possession,  priding  herself  in  a 
magnificent  collar  and  bell ;  and  by  her 
side  moves  with  dignity  the  master  of  the 
family.  Then  follow  his  attendants  with 
tlte  rest  of  the  flocks,  shepherds  and 
cattle  being  all  bedecked  with  garlands 
of  gay  flowers :  the  air  resounds  with  the 
jingling  of  bells,  the  lowing  of  cows,  and 
the  jocund  notes  of  the  hmsmen.  Tlie 
small  flocks  succeed,  and  the  shepherd's 
wife  and  children  close  the  procession. 
Thus,  very  oflen  may  the  father  of  the 
household  be  met,  with  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  preceded  by  herds,  cattle,  proven- 
der, and  the  various  utensils  they  require, 
travelling,  like  an  ancient  patriarch,  in 
search  of  a  new  residence. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  continual 
'*  flitting,''  this  constant  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  this  regular  change  of 
quarters,  that  so  many  rural  cots  and 
temporary  habitations  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  in  this  interesting  part  of 
Switzerland,     Though  always  on  the 
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move,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  these  shep- 
herds are  without  a  settled  home.  For, 
so  long  as  they  breathe  the  air  of  Swit- 
lerland,  and  behold  the  blooming  valleys 
and  veidant  summits  of  their  native  Sa- 
nenland,  so  long  will  they  know  and 
feel,  and  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  their 
home  is  there,  without  a  wbh  or  a  hope 
beyond  it : 

And  while  they  view,  with  soul.admiiing  glance, 
The  worid  of  tency,  nature,  and  romance. 
That  circles  round  their  native  hills,  they  deem 
The  glories  of  the  earth  an  empty  draun. 

Wherever  they  stop,  various  wooden 
huts  are  erected  for  the  cattle,  and  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  the  beautiful  heifer, 
the  queen  and  leader  of  the  flock,  obtains 
a  spacious  stall  for  herself;  while,  some 
yarns  apart,  a  suitable,  but  usually  tem- 
porary, habitation  is  built  for  the  master 
and  his  family.  The  upper  part  of  the 
former  buildings  contains  the  hay,  and 
tlie  lower  the  cattle,  as  in  this  country  ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  fatal  efi*ects  of 
any  sudden  inundation  in  the  low 
groimds,  the  huts  are  constructed  so  as 
to  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  at  pleasure ; 
each  beam  and  plank  being  numbered 
according  to  its  particular  place.  The 
shepherds  are  thus  enabled,  if  they 
require  it,  to  carry  their  houses  with 
them,  wherever  they  go. 

The  meadows  everywhere  present  these 
rustic  dwellings,  and  the  produce  of  the 
former  is  generally  consumed  within 
the  limits  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows: 

As  once  It  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maiiitain'd  its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome 

store. 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more. 

The  meadows  in  some  of  the  valleys 
are  sometimes  twice  reaped,  and  then 
fed.  In  others,  particularly  that  of 
Giettaz,  many  of  the  fields  are  pastured. 
The  mountain  herbage  of  the  cattle  con- 
tinues ten  or  twenty  weeks,  according  to 
its  height  and  situation.  On  those  parts 
which  are  too  steep  for  the  access  of 
their  flocks,  the  snepherds  shear  the 
grass,  and  binding  the  hay  in  wisps, 
leave  them  lying  there  till  the  beginning 
of  the  snow  season.  When  that  arrives, 
a  shepherd  with  a  long  pole  under  one 
heap,  to  prevent  its  rolling  over,  takes 
his  position  on  the  top  of  it,  ond  in  a 
moment  slides  to  the  bottom,  safe  and 
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unhurt,  with  the  remainder  of  the  hay 
piled  on  a  sledge  beside  him.  As  soon 
as  the  winter  forage  is  finished,  the  shep- 
herds betake  themselves  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  mountains,  and  having  there 
consumed  all  their  stock,  they  then  pro- 
ceed witli  their  flocks  upwards  to  the 
summits : 

And  placed  on  hi^^h  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downwards  where  an  hundred  realms 

appear ; 
And  thoarh  the  rocky-crested  sommits  frown. 
These  rodu  by. custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

About  the  end  of  August,  they  again 
descend  towards  the  glens,  and  convert 
the  last  grass  of  the  valleys  into  pastu- 
rage. Before  winter  fairly  sets  in,  they 
frequently  return  to  the  mountain  side  to 
consume  the  remains  of  fodder ;  at  last, 
they  retire  to  their  warm  retreats  in  the 
vale,  to  await  the  return  of  spring,  then 
to  renew  their  wanderings. 

This  peculiar  people  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  numan  nature,  by  proving  m 
their  lives  that  freedom  is  not  a  mere 
name,  or  abstract  principle.  If  virtue, 
truth,  love,  and  liberty. 

The  worhi  forsaking,  by  the  world  fonook, 

have  yet  found  a  refuge  anywhere,  it 
assuredly  is  among  the  remote  valleys  of 
the  shepherds  of  Stnenland. 


A   SPANISH   BAKDIT. 

TuAT  darinff  the  anarchy  so  freauent 
in  Spain,  bands  of  robbers  shonld  or- 
ganise themselves,  and  live  by  the  open 
exercise  of  their  profession,  will  surprise 
no  one.  But  we  must  be  greatly  sur« 
prised  when  we  read  of  men,  who,  auring 
twenty  successive  years,  have  ruled  a 
particular  district  at  pleasure,  and  have 
forced  the  local  authorities  to  become 
their  allies.  Never  was  Highland  or 
Calabrian  chief,  in  the  darkest  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  more  renowned  than 
Don  Jaime,  the  bandit  chief  of  Valencia. 
— On  all  passengers  and  traders  within 
the  compass  of  thirty  square  leagues, 
this  man  levied  contributions,  just  as  the 
Highland  chiefs  once  levied  the  black 
mail.  And  in  many  respects  he  was 
superior  to  them;  he  was  not  a  mere 
brutal  warrior — he  was  an  excellent  poli- 
tician. He  might,  indeed,  like  them, 
have  seized  the  whole  of  the  merchandize 
that  passed  through  his  domain ;  but,  by 
80  doing,  he  must  have  destroyed  hM 


own  resources,  since   the  same  route 
would  not  again  have  been  taken  by  the 
wandering  pedlars  or  by  tlie  enterprising 
muleteers,  who  are  at  once  carriers  and 
merchants.    The  proportion  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  value  of  tlie  merchandize 
was  not  exorbitant,  considering  the  pro- 
fession of  tlie  man — it  seldom  exceeded 
one-tenth ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tribute  was  exacted,  was  no  less  agree- 
able than  the  moderation  of  the  chieJlain. 
"He  conversed  freely  and  good-humour- 
edly  with  the  plundered  merchants  during 
the  examination  of  their  goods  by  his 
partisans,  offered  them  cigars  to  smoke, 
and  wine  from  his  embroidered  goat-skin 
to  drink.'' — But  his  popularity  rested  on 
other  bases  than  eitner  his  moderation 
or  his  courtesy.     He  was  beneficent  to 
the  poor;  he  not  only  protected  them 
from  the  oppressions  of  their  superiors, 
especially  of  those  jacks  in  office,  the 
local  functionaries  of  administration,  but 
he  frequently  relieved  their  wants,  paid 
their  rents,  avenged  them  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  procured  them  friends.    Often 
was  he  known  to  visit  the  luiughty  alcalde, 
and  even  the  dreaded  corregidor,  with 
summaiy  vengeance  for  the  oppression 
of  the  people  within  his  domain — ^people 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  subjects,  and 
who  certainlv  looked  up  to  him  with 
greater  attachment  than  to  Ferdinand 
the  Beloved. — **  He  had  a  peculiar  pride 
in  protecting  that  portion  of  the  populfr« 
tion  which  adherea  enthusiastically  to  his 
cause ;  he  would  enrich  with  his  spoils 
the  most  devoted  of  his  subjects ;  and  it 
was  said,  that,  in  some  instances,  where 
an  attached  couple,  belonging  to  fiimilies 
friendly  to  his  partisans,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  marrying  by  the  want  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  be  would  remove 
that  difficulty,  bestow  on  the  fair  damsel 
a  sufficient  dowry,  and  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  his  robber's  dress  on  the  evening 
of  the  marriage  festival,  would  assist  in 
the  dance,  lead  down  the  blushing  bride, 
imprint   upon  her  cheek  a  salutation 
which,  unoer  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  conjugal  jealously  might  weU  for- 
give, then  resign  her  to  the  bridegroom, 
and  disappear  amid  the  loud  applause 
of  the  delighted  peasants.''    As,  m  ad- 
dition to  mese  acts,  he  absolutely  paid 
the  taxes  of  the  poor,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  they  were  always  ready  to 
warn  him  of  approaching  daagvr.  Olien 
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wu  he  beset  by  a  military  force ;  ofteiiy 
through  their  astistance,  did  he  escape. 
Frequently,  when  he  perceived  that  re- 
sistance was  hopelsiis,  he  caused  his 
followers  to  disappear,  one  by  one,  in 
diflferent  directions,  commanding  them 
to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a 
certain  place;  seeing  no  enemy,  the 
soldiers  naturally  retired ;  but  scarcely 
were  they  returned  to  their  former  quar- 
ters, when  they  heard  that  the  indefhU- 
gable  chief  was  again  in  arms. — Some- 
times, however,  though  pursued  to  his 
mountain  home  by  a  force  ten  times 
his  superior  in  number,  he  disdained  to 
flee  ;  he  gallantly  broke  through  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  carried  the  war  into 
the  territory  of  his  enemies.  Woe  to  the 
poor  alcalde  who  had  despatched  the 
force  I  Neither  a  strongly  fortified  resi- 
dence, nor  a  numerous  guard,  could  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  the  ftirious  chief,  who 
appeared  at  the  bedside  of  the  terrified 
functionary,  and  either  bore  him  away 
or  murdered  him.  No  wonder  that  such 
a  man,  in  such  a  country,  was  thought 
to  be  ubiquitous, — to  be  defended  by  a 
power  superior  to  nature.  But  all  elory 
has  a  limit.  The  government  of  the 
Cortes  was  somewhat  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  Ferdinand ;  in  1822,  a  strong 
body  of  troops  was  despatched  against 
him,  and  though  he  escaped  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  was  at  length  apprehended 
and  executed. 


THE  aOLLBRS  AT  ASCENSIOH. 

The  Island  of  Ascension  must  only  be 
considered  as  a  port  to  refit  in ;  it  affords 
no  recreation  or  amusement,  nor  does  it 
yield  any  fruits,  or  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  a  scanty  portion  only  of 
very  bad  water.  To  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  the  sterility  of  its  aspect  by  day, 
the  night  comes  on  with  peculiar  charms. 
Not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  stain  the  purity  of 
the  firmament  above,  which,  as  a  glassy 
sea  of  azure,  is  studded  with  its  glorious 
hosts  of  clustering  stars,  shining  with 
peculiar  lustre.  It  is  in  the  still,  serene 
hour  of  night  at  Ascension,  where  neither 
dew  nor  chilly  vapour  falls,  to  check  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it,  that  groups  of  its 
inhabitants  are  seated  in  social  converse 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  dwell- 
ing on  the  thoughts  of  friends  far  away ; 
of  England,  home,  and  love,  whose  magic 


spell  still  holds  the  captive  heart,  although 
on  a  distant  foreign  strand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
menon tliat  the  island  affords,  is  that  of 
the  rollers ;  in  other  words,  a  heavy 
swell,  producing  a  high  surf,  on  the  lee- 
ward shores  of  the  island,  occurring 
vrithout  any  apparent  cause.  All  is  tran- 
quil in  the  oistance,  tlie  sea  breeze 
scarcely  ripples  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  a  high  swelling  wave  is  suddenly 
rolling  towards  the  island.  Ai  first  it 
appears  to  move  slowly  forward,  till  at 
length  it  breaks  on  the  outer  reefs.  The 
swell  then  increases,  wave  urges  on  wave, 
until  it  reaches  the  beach,  where  it  bursts 
with  tremendous  fury.  The  rollers  now 
set  in,  and  augment  in  violence  until 
they  attain  a  terrific  and  awful  grandeur. 
A  towering  sea  rolls  forward  on  the 
island,  like  a  vast  ridge  of  waters,  threats 
ening,  as  it  were,  to  envelope  it ;  pile  on 
pile  succeeds  with  resistless  force,  until, 
meeting  with  the  rushing  oflbet  from  the 
shore  beneath,  they  rise  like  a  wall,  and 
are  dashed  with  Impetuous  fury  on  the 
long  line  of  coast.  The  bench  is  now 
mantled  over  with  foam;  the  mighty 
waters  sweep  over  the  plain,  and  the  very 
houses  at  George  Town  are  shaken  by  the 
fury  of  the  waves. 

The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  at 
St.  Helena,  and  Fernando  Noronha. 
The  season  at  which  the  rollers  prevail  is 
from  December  to  April ;  although  they 
sometimes  occur  at  other  periods,  and 
have  been  severely  felt  in  July.  Ships 
at  the  anchorage  are  perfectly  secure,  and 
tliev  have  to  apprehend  no  danger,  unless 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  break- 
ers. Not  only  are  the  seasons  of  the 
rollers  the  same  at  St.  Helena  and  As- 
cension, but  they  are  sometimes  of  simul- 
taneous occurrence. 

These  extnordinary  agitations  of  the 
ocean  cannot  be  referred  to  the  influence 
either  of  the  moon  or  of  the  tides.  It  is 
evident  that  these  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  They  occur  in  the  most  tran- 
quil season  of  the  year,  when  the  south- 
east trade-wind  is  often  very  light,  and 
where  the  vast  volume  of  water  is  con- 
stantly impelled  in  one  direction.  There 
IS  then  a  tendency  to  a  back  set,  or  a  rush 
of  water  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  a 
tumultuous  swell  is  produced,  wherever 
it  meets  with  resistance  from  the  islands, 
and  the  banks  on  which  they  are  based, 
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as  well  as  the  shores  of  &  coDtinent.  The 
long  steep  beaches  of  Ascension  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  full  display  of 
the  effect  just  described. 


THE   BUSINESS   UABITS  OP  TBE 
AMERFCANS. 

From  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night,  the  streets,  offices,  and 
warehouses  of  the  large  cities  are  thronged 
by  men  of  all  trades  and  professions, 
each  following  his  vocation  like  a  perpe- 
tuttm  mobile,  as  if  he  never  dreamt  of  ces- 
sation from  labour,  or  the  possibility  of 
becoming  fatigued.    If  a  lounger  should 
happen  to  be  parading  the  street,  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  josded  off  the  side- 
walk, or  be  pushed  in  every  direction, 
imtil  he  keeps  time  with  the  rest.  Should 
he  meet  a  friend,  he  will  only  talk  to  him 
on  busineu — on  Change,  th^  will  only 
hear  him  on  biainett — and  if  he  retire  to 
some  house  of  entertainment,  he   will 
a^ain    be    entertained     with    businest. 
Wherever  he  goes,  the  hum  and  bustle  of 
businfts  will  follow  htm  ;  and  when  he 
finally  sits  down  to  his  dinner,  hoping 
that  at  least  to  find  an  hour  of  rest,  he 
will  discover  to  his  sorrow  that  tlie  Ame- 
ricans treat  that  as  a  buiinesM  too,  and 
dispatch  it  in  less  time  than  he  u  able  to 
stretch  his  limbs  under  the  mahogany. 
In  a  very  few  minutes,  the  clang  of  steel 
and  silver  will  cease,  and  he  will  again 
be  left  to  his  solitary  reflections,  while 
the  rest  are  about  their  businea.    In  the 
evetiuig,  if  he  have  no  friends  or  acquaintr 
ances,  none  will  intrude  on  his  retire- 
ment ;  for  the  people  are  either  at  home 
with  their  families,  or  preparing  for  the 
butinesi  of  the  next  day.     whoever  goes 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  there,  must  resolve  in  his  mind 
to  find  pleasure  in  business,  and  business 
in  pleasure ;  or  he  will  be  disappointed, 
ana  wish  himself  lack  to  the  social  idle- 
ness of  Europe.    Nor  can  any  one  travel 
in  the  United  States  without  making  a 
bu$ineis  of  it.     In  vain  would  he  hope  to 
proceed  at  his  ease ;  he  must  prepare  to 
go  at  tlie  rate  of  ftileen  or  twent^  miles 
an  hour,  or  conclude  to  stay  quietly  at 
home.     He  must  not  expect  to  stop  ex- 
cept at  the  places  fixed  upon  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  road  or  tne  steam-boat ; 
and  if  he  happens  to  take  a  friend  by  the 
hand  an  instant  afier  the  sign  of  depar- 


ture is  given,  he  is  either  left  behind,  or 
carried  on  against  his  intention,  and  has 
to  inquire  after  his  luggage  in  another 
state  of  territory.  Thehabit  of  posting 
being  unknown,  he  is  obliged  to  travel 
in  company  with  the  large  caravans 
which  are  daily  starting  from,  and  arriv- 
ing at  all  the  large  cities,  under  convoy 
of  a  thousand  puffins  and  clanking  en- 
gines, where  all  thoughts  of  pleasure  are 
speedily  converted  into  sober  reflections 
on  the  safety  of  property  and  persons. 
He  must  resign  the  gratification  of  his 
own  individual  tastes  to  the  wishes  of  the 
maiority  who  are  travelling  on  biuinet$, 
and  with  whom  speed  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  all  that  contributes  to 
pleasure;  he  must  drink,  sleep,  and 
wake  when  they  do ;  and  has  no  other 
remedy  for  the  catalogue  of  his  distresses, 
but  the  hope  of  their  speed v  termination. 
Arrived  at  the  period  of  his  sufferings, 
he  must  be  cautious  how  he  gives  vent  to 
his  joy  ;  for  he  must  itop  quickfy,  if  his 
bu^  conductor  shall  not  hurl  him  on 
again  on  a  new  journey.  Neither  is  this 
hurry  of  business  confined  to  the  large 
cities  or  the  method  of  travelling ;  it 
communicates  itself  to  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  extends  to  and  penetrates 
the  Western  forests.  Town  and  country 
rival  with  each  other  in  the  eagerness  of 
industrious  pursuits. — Machines  are  in- 
vented, new  lines  of  communication  es- 
tablished, and  the  depth  of  the  sea 
explored,  to  afford  scope  for  the  spirit  of 
enterprise ;  and  it  is  as  if  all  America 
were  but  one  gigantic  workshop,  over  the 
entrance  of  wluch  tiiere  is  the  bkzing 
inscription,  ^'  No  admiuion  here  except  on 
butineu," 


AN   ENVIABLE  SITUATION. 

A  New  York  paper  of  two  yean  since 
has  the  following  intelligence : — ^  Mr. 
Claton,  the  sronaut,  made  a  verjf  succeu- 
fid  atcerU  from  New  Orleans,  on  the 
17th  ;  he  landed  at  night  in  a  swamp^ 
near  Fort  Wood,  and  remained  many 
hours  in  this  situation,  and  was  well 
nigh  eaten  up  by  the  musquitos.*^ 
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A  MALTESE  EXECUTION. 


In  all  warm  latitudes  humBii  pwijonf, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  may  be  said  to 
stand,  at  least,  at  that  degree  which  on 
Fahrenheit'i  scale  would  be  denoted. 
"  fever  heal,"  and  stearo  itself  can  hard  I  j 
be  more  diflerenl  from  ice — the  Bengal 
tiger  springing  on  his  prey  cannot  form 
a  ercftter  contrast  to  thai  half  frozen 
lisnerroan,  the  while  bear,  as  he  sits  on 
liis  iceberg  sucking  his  paws,  than 
are  the  passions  of  hot  countries,  when 
comparnl  with  llie  cold  torpid  feelings  of 
the  inhabitanis  of  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe. 

In  all  parls  of  the  Mediterranean,  I 
found  passions  of  all  sorts  very  violent  i 
but,  without  any  exception,  that  tvhich, 
at  tiie  period  I  lefer  to,  stood  uppermost 
in  ihe  scale,  was  bigotry.  Besides  the 
eager  charocler  which  belonged  lo  their 
lalilude,  one  might  nalurully  expect  that 


the  Maltese,  from  being  islanders,  would 
be  rather  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
than  their  continental  neighbours  ;  how- 
ever, in  addition  lo  these  causes,  when  I 
was  among  thero,  they  really  had  good 
reason  to  dislike  the  Turks,  who,  during 
Ihe  lime  of  the  knights;  had  been  ihejr 
constant  and  most  Utter  enemies. 

Whether  these  fine  valiant  knighls  of 
Jerusalem  cotKjuered  the  Turks,  or  vrcre 
defeated,  the  Maltese  on  board  their 
galleys  (like  the  dwarf  who  fought  wilh 
the  giant)  always  aulfeted ;  besides  this, 
Iheir  own  little  triiding  vessels  were 
constantly  captured  by  the  said  Turks, 
the  crews  beiitg  not  only  maltreated  and 
tortured,  but  oHen  in  cold  blood  cruelly 
ma-iSBcred .  In  short,  if  tliere  wn^  any 
bad  reeling  in  the  heart  of  a  Maltese, 
which  the  history  of  his  island,  as  well 
as  every  bitter  recollection  of  his  life. 
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seemed  naturally  to  nourisb,  it  was  an 
implacable  hatied  of  the  Turks ;  and, 
that  this  sad  theory  was  most  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  fiujt,  became  evident  the 
instant  one  observed  a  Maltese,  on  the 
commonest  subject,  utter  that  accursed 
word,  "Tiirco,"  or  Turk.  The  sort  of 
petty  convulsion  of  the  mind  with  which 
this  dissyllable  was  delivered,  wta  really 
very  remarkable,  and  the  roll  and  flasn 
of  the  eye— the  little  bullying  shake 
of  the  head— the  slight  stamp  of  the  left 
foot— and  the  twitch  in  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  reminded  one  for  the  moment 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  French  dragoon, 
when  describing  an  action,  mentions  that 
his  regiment  came  on  ''  sain-e  a  la  maitU** 
words  which,  if  you  were  to  give  him 
the  universe,  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  grinding  his  teeth,  much  less 
with  that  cold-hearted  simplicity  with 
which  one  of  our  soldiers  would  calmly 
say,  '*  sword  in  hand/' 

This  hatred  of  the  Maltese  towards 
the  Turks  was  a  sort  of  cat  and  dog 
picture  which  always  attracted  my  notice; 
however,  I  witnessed  one  example  of  it, 
on  which  occasion  I  felt  very  stronaly ; 
it  was  carried  altogether  beyond  a  joke. 

One  lovely  morning,  I  remember  it  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  there  had  been  a 
great  religious  festival  in  the  island, 
which,  as  usual,  had  caused  a  good  de«] 
of  excitement,  noise,  and  fever;  and  as  a 
nation  seldom  allays  iu  thirst  without 
quarrelling,  as  soon  as  the  hot  sun  had 
set,  a  great  many  still  hotter  disturbances 
took  place.  In  one  of  these  rows,  a 
party  of  Turks,  justly  or  unjustly,  be- 
came offended  with  the  inhabitants :  an 
affray  occurred,  and  a  Mahometan  having 
stabbed  a  Maltese,  he  was  of  course 
thrown  into  prison;  and,  in  process  of 
time,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard, 
he  was  led  into  the  Maltese  court  to  be 
tried  (Anglice,  to  be  condemned)  for 
the  offence.  As  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
in  those  dirty  passages  and  dark  cham- 
bers that  led  to  the  tribunal,  the  women 
shrunk  back  as  the  "Turko"  passed 
them,  as  if  his  very  breath  would  have 
infected  them  with  the  plague ;  while  in 
the  countenances  of  the  men,  as  they 
leant  forwards,  arresting  him  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  almost  touching  him  with 
their  brown  faces,  it  was  evident  that 
tliey  were  all  animated  vnth  but  one 


feelinff,  and  one  desire,  that  is  to  say, 
hatred,  and  revenge :  however,  nothing 
was  heard  but  a  very  slight  murmur,  or 
groan,  and  the  prisoner  was  soon  seen  a 
little  raised  above  the  crowd,  trembling 
at  the  bar.  He  was  a  diminutive,  mean- 
looking,  ill-favoured  little  fellow,  dressed 
in  the  loose  Turkish  costume,  with  a 
very  small  dirty  white  turban,  the  folds 
of  which  were  deemed  more  odious  to 
the  Christian  eye  than  if  they  had  been 
formed  by  the  wreathing  body  of  the 
serpent.  While  the  crowdwere  shoulder- 
ing each  other,  head  peeping  over  head, 
and  before  the  shufflmg  of  movine  feet 
could  be  silenced,  avoocati^  or  clerks, 
who  sat  in  the  small  space  betwten  the 
prisoner  and  the  bench,  were  seen  eagerly 
mending  their  pens,  and  they  had  already 
dipped  them  mto  ink,  and  the  coarse, 
dirty,  rough-edged  paper  on  which  they 
were  to  write  was  folded  and  placed  in 
the  front  of  them,  before  it  was  poMible 
to  commence  the  trial. 

Hie  court  was  insufferably  hot,  and 
there  was  such  a  stench  of  garlic,  and  of 
clothes  impregnated  with  the  stale  fumes 
of  tobacco,  diat  one  longed  almost  as 
much  as  the  prisoner  to  escape  into  the 
open  air,  while  the  sallow  noes  of  the 
avoocatif  clerks,  and  every  one  connected 
with  the  duties  of  the  court,  shewed  how 
unhealthy,  as  well  at  offensive,  was  the 
atmosphere  which  they  breathed.  On 
the  bench  sat  what  one  must  call  the 
judges,  but  to  an  English  mind  such  a 
title  but  ill  belonged  to  those  who  had 
only  lately  been  forced,  most  reluctantly, 
to  expel  torture  from  their  code. 

The  trial  of  the  Turk  began,  and  eveiy 
rigid  form  was  most  regularly  followed. 
The  accusation  was  read — the  story  was 
detailed — ^the  Maltese  witnesses,  in  great 
numbers,  one  after  another,  corroborated, 
almost  in  the  same  words,  the  same 
statement ;  several  times,  when  the  pri- 
soner was  ordered  to  be  silent,  as  by 
some  ejaculation  he  interrupted  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  did  the  eyes  of 
every  being  in  court  flash  in  anger  and 
contempt  upon  him ;  their  countenances 
as  suddenly  returning  to  a  smile,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  proceeded  with 
their  criminatory  details.  At  last,  the 
case  being  fully  substantiated,  the  cul- 
prit wa^  called  upon  for  his  defence. 
Although  a  poor,  mean,  illiterate  wretch, 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  intended  to 
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have  made  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  speech ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  point,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  his  lips  had  only  power 
to  utter  one  single  word. 

Regtudless  of  the  crowd,  as  if  it  had 
not  existed,  looking  as  if  he  thought 
there  was  no  object  in  creation  but  the 
central  judge  on  the  bench,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  for  some  moments  upon  his  cold, 
sallow,  immoreaMe  countenance,  until, 
overpowered  by  his  feelings,  almost 
sinking  into  the  ground,  he  clasped  his 
hands,  and,  in  an  agony  of  expression 
which  it  is  impo6sil>le  to  describe,  he 
asked  for ''  MEacr  1" 

For  some  time  the  judge  sat  in  awfol 
silenoe—then  whispered  a  few  words  to 
his  colleagues :  again,  all  was  silent :  at 
last,  when  some  little  forms  had  been 
observed,  the  chief  judge  pronounced  a 
sentence  on  the  prisoner,  mich  he  miaht 
just  as  well  have  done,  without  his 
having  endured  the  pain  and  anxiety  of 
a  long  trial.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  the  sentence ;  for,  of  course,  it 
was,  that  the  Turco,  being  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  Maltese,  vras  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead;  every 
^md  of  which  sentence  was  most  raven- 
ously devoured  by  the  audience:  and 
the  trial  being  now  over,  the  prisoner 
was  hurried  away  to  his  dungeon,  v^ile 
the  crowd  eageriy  rushed  into  the  hot 
sunshine,  and  open  air. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  between 
the  sentence  and  the  day  fixed  for  exe- 
cution. Where  the  prisoner  was— what 
were  his  feelings'— how  he  vras  fed — and 
How  he  fared,  no  one  knew,  and  no  one 
cared ;  however,  on  the  last  day  of  his 
existence,  I  happened  to  be  riding  along 
Strada  Form,  when  I  heord  a  bellowing 
sort  of  a  blast  from  a  oow's-hom,  vrhicb 
I  instantly  knew  to  be  the  signal  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  going  to  the  gallows. 
In  any  country  in  the  woild,  the  mo- 
notonous moan  which  proceeds  from  this 
vriM,  uncouth  instrument,  would  be  con- 
stdeied  as  extremely  harsh  and  disagree- 
able ;  but  at  Malta,  where  the  ear  has 
been  constantly  accustomed  to  good 
Italian  music,  and  to  listen  to  nothing 
more  discordant  than  the  lovely  and  love- 
making  notes  of  the  guitar,  this  savage 
whoop  was  indescribably  offensive,  par- 
ticulaily  being  accompanied  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  vras  the  death-mardi 
and  the  dirge  of  the  murderer— the  knell 


that  summoned  him  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 
— ^As  I  rode  towards  Strada  Reale,  the 
principal  street  of  Valetta,  down  which 
the  procession  was  proceeding,  a  dismal 
blast  from  this  horn  was  heud  about 
every  ten  seconds ;  and,  as  it  sounded 
louder  and  louder,  it  was  evident  the 
proceiiton  was  approaching.  At  last, 
on  coming  to  the  comer  of  the  street,  I 
saw  tlie  culprit  advancing  on  his  funeral 
car.  The  streets  on  both  sides  vrere 
lined  with  spectators,  and  every  window 
was  filled  with  outstretched  figures  and 
eager  feces.  In  the  middle  of  Strada 
Beale,  preceding  the  prisoner,  were  three 
or  four  mutes;  while  several  others  were 
also  begging  in  different  part^  of  the 
town — ^t^se  people,  who  belonged  to 
some  of  the  principal  Maltese  femilies, 
were  covered  fromnead  to  foot  with  long 
loose  robes,  of  white  linen,  a  couple  of 
holes  being  cut  for  their  eyes.  Their 
feet  were  bare,  and  to  each  ankle  was 
affixed  a  chain,  of  sudi  weight  and  length, 
that  it  waK  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  In  the 
right  hand,  tney  held  a  tin  money-box, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lantern,  with  death's 
bead  and  bloody  bones  painted  upon  it. 
A  small  slit  in  this  box  received  the  cop- 
per contributions  of  the  muMtude ;  and 
as  these  mutes  passed  me  in  horrid 
triumph,  shaking  the  box  every  step  they 
took  (the  rattling  of  the  money  forming 
a  sort  of  savaga  accompaniment  to  the 
deep  clanking  of  their  chains),  they  had 
altogether  an  unearthly  appearance. 
The  malefactor  now  approached.  Ue 
was  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  on  a  sort 
of  low,  rattling,  iron  vehicle,  of  an  in- 
describable shape,  which  raised  his  head 
a  little  above  me  level  of  the  people ; 
and,  the  very  aooment  I  looked  him  in 
the  fece,  much  of  the  secret  history  of 
vrhat  had  passed  since  the  day  of  his 
oondemnation,  vras  as  legible  in  his 
countenance,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
diere.  He  had  been  existing  in  some 
dark  place,  for  his  complexion  was 
blanched  by  absence  from  light ;  he  had 
evidently  been  badly  fed,  §or  there  was 
famine  in  his  sunken  features ;  hts  nerves 
were  gone,  for  he  was  trembling;  his 
health  had  materially  been  impaired,  by 
suffering  either  of  body  or  mind ;  anid 
last,  though  not  least,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  either  from  an  expectation  of 
eteifiiag  mevcy  ia  this  world,  or  ae- 
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curing  it  in  the  next,  he  had  evidently 
abjured  his  religion,  for  his  dirty  white 
turban  was  gone,  and,  very  ill  at  his 
ease,  he  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  in  the 
clothes  of  a  Christian ! 

The  car  on  which  he  proceeded,  was 
surrounded  by  an  inunense  number  of 
priests,  belonging  to  thedifferent  churches 
of  Valetta,  and  apparently  to  those  also 
of  all  the  villages  in  the  island.  All 
angry  feelings  had  almost  completely 
subsided ;  in  their  minds,  as  well  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  day  was  one 
of  triumph  and  of  joy ;  and,  intoxicated 
with  tlje  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
the  priests  were  evidently  beside  them- 
selves with  delight,  at  having  succeeded 
in  the  miraculous  conversion  which  they 
had  effected.  Shouldering  and  pushing 
each  other  with  all  their  strength,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  earnest  coun- 
tenances, they-  were  all,  in  different 
attitudes  and  voices,  calling  upon  the 
malefactor  to  repeat  the  name  of  their 
own  particular  saint.  Some  behind 
him  were  trying  to  attract  his  notice,  by 
pulling  his  clothes,  while  those  before 
nim,  by  dint  of  voice  and  gesture,  were 
equally  endeavouring  to  catch  his  eye ; 
and  such  a  confused  cry  of  '^  Viva  San 
Tommasor  « Viva  San  GuiseppeT' 
•<Vivn  San  Giovanni  1"  <<Viva  San 
Paolo  1''  as  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  tlie 
wretch  to  comply  with  all  their  noisy 
demands ;  yet,  poor  fellow,  he  did  his 
best ;  and,  in  a  low  faint  voice,  beine 
dreadfully  exhausted  by  the  jolting  and 
shaking  of  the  carriage,  he  repeated 
'<  Viva  San  Paolo  V*  &c.  as  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  different  priests.  The 
strong  brawny-shouldered  priests  who 
got  nearest  to  him,  often  made  him  re- 
peat the  name  of  their  saints  twice,  before 
the  little  bandy-legged  ones  in  the  rear 
could  get  him  to  mention  theirs  once. 
As  this  strange  concert  proceeded,  it  was 
impossible  to  help  pitymg  the  poor  cul- 
prit ;  for  if  one  had  been  travelling  from 
one  magnificent  palace  to  another,  to  be 
so  jolted  and  tormented  both  in  body 
and  mind  when  one  was  ill,  would,  by 
any  of  us,  have  been  termed  dreadfully 
disagreeable ;  but  for  all  this  to  happen 
to  a  man  just  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged,  appeared,  at 
the  time,  to  be  hard  indeed.  After 
passing  under  the  great  gate,  and  sub- 


terranean exit,  called  Porta  Reale,  the 
procession  wound  its  way  across  the 
draw-bridges,  and  along  the  deep  ditches, 
&c.  of  the  fortification,  until  coming  out 
upon  the  great  esplanade,  which  lies  be- 
tween Valetta  and  Floriana,  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  was  suddenly  seen 
waiting  round  the  gallows,  at  the  sight 
of  which  I  pulled  up.  The  priests  were 
now  more  ^er  than  ever  in  beseeching 
the  criminal  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
their  saint ;  the  mutes,  whose  white  robes 
in  all  directions  were  seen  scattered 
among  the  people,  were  evidently  shaking 
their  boxes  more  violently  than  ever, 
while  among  the  crowd  tliere  was  a 
general  lifting  of  feet,  which  showed  the 
intense  anxiety  of  their  feelings. 

As  the  procession  slowly  approached 
the  gallows,  I  could  not  bear  what  was 
going  on ;  but  in  a  very  short  time,  I 
saw  the  man  led  up  the  ladder  by  the 
executioner,  who  continued  always  a 
step  or  two  above  him  :  the  rope  was 
round  his  neck ;  and,  resting  loosely  on 
the  culprit's  head,  there  was  something 
like  a  round  wooden  plate,  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  which  the  rope 
passed.  As  soon  as  the  poor  creature 
got  high  up  on  the  ladder,  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  priests  suddenly  ceased ;  for 
a  few  seconds,  a  dead  silence  ensued, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous burst  or  shriek  of  exclamation 
from  priests  and  populace,  echoing  and 
re-echoing  the  words,  **  Viva  la  Chris- 
tianita  1"  which  the  man,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  had  just  been  persuaded  to 
utter.  AH  caps  waved:  every  human 
being  seemed  to  be  congratulating  each 
otlier  on  the  delightful  conversion ;  and 
no  person  appeared  to  pay  the  slightest 
possible  attention  to  the  poor  wretch, 
who,  with  the  last  syllable  on  his  lips, 
had  been  pushed  off  the  ladder,  and  was 
now  calmly  swinging  in  the  air,  tlie  exe- 
cutioner standing  on  the  loose  wooden 
plate  above  his  head,  holding  by  the  rope, 
and,  vrith  many  antics,  stamping  with  all 
his  force,  to  break  the  neck,  while  the 
people,  in  groups,  were  already  bend- 
mg  their  steps  homewards.  Not  wishing 
to  encounter  such  a  crowd,  I  turned  my 
horse  in  anotlier  direction,  and  passed 
a  number  of  mules  and  asses  belonging 
to  many  of  the  people  who  had  come 
from  the  most  remote  casals  and  villages 
to  see  the  execution. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Da.  Walsh,  in  his  namlive  of  a  iour- 
nty  from  Constantinople  to  £ngland« 
thus  describes  the  state  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Turkish  capital : — 

«  You  would  naturally  suppose,  as  I 
did,  that  these  people  came  to  Constanti- 
nople from  some  pert  of  the  east,  and 
brought  with  them  their  oriental  langiiage ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  After  ue  ex- 
tinction of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  mge  of  the 
inquisition  was  turned  against  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  and  an  edict  was  at  lem^th 
issued  for  expelling  them  altogether  from 
that  country.  They  set  out,  to  the 
amount  of  800,000  persons,  from  this 
land  of  Egypt,  not  spoiling  their  enemies, 
but  spoiled  of  all  tney  possessed  them- 
seWes.  As  the  same  prejudices  existed 
against  them  in  every  Christian  country 
at  the  time,  they  could  find  no  asylum  in 
the  west,  so  they  set  their  fiices  to  the 
east,  and  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  originally  came.  They 
were  kindly  received  in  different  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  Turks 
afforded  them  that  protection  which  chris- 
tians had  denied  them.  They  settled 
at  Salonichi,  Smvm%  Rodosto,  and  other 
large  towns,  where  the^,  at  this  day, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  population. 
At  Salonichi,  they  have  no  less  than 
thirty  synasogues.  But  the  principal 
division  of  them  came  to  Constantinople, 
and  were  assigned  a  large  district,  called 
Hassa  Kui,  to  inhabit,  where  they  form 
a  community  of  50,000  persons.  The 
Turks  call  the  different  people  who 
reside  under  them  by  names  indicative  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  them. 
Thus  they  call  the  Greeks,  Yeshir,  or 
slaves,  as  they  are  considered  to  have 
forfeited  their  lives  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  Armenians,  Rayahs,  or 
subjects,  as  they  were  never  a  conquered 
people,  but  merged  insensibly  into  the 
population  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Jews 
they  call  Mousaphir,  or  visitors,  because 
they  sought  au  a^lum  among  them. 
They  treat  them,  therefore,  as  visitors, 
with  kindness  and  hospitalitv.  The 
Jews  aie  a  favoured  people,  ana  held  by 
the  Turks  in  a  degree  of  consideration 
which  is  very  different  from  that  which 
they  receive  m  any  Christian  country  at 
the  present  day. 

'' Xn  many  towns  in  Germany  which  I 


have  visited,  the  Jews  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  passing  a  ni^ht  within  the 
walls ;  and  the  law  is  strictly  enforced, 
unless  evaded  by  the  payment  of  an 
exorbitant  tax ;  in  others  they  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  degrading  conditions  and 
suspicious  precautions,  which  are  as 
frivolous  as  they  are  humiliating.  They 
cannot  travel  from  town  to  town,  or 
exercise  particular  trades,  vrithout  paying 
an  extraordinary  toll  or  tax,  which  is  not 
exacted  from  other  people.  Even  in 
England  there  is  a  strong  line  of  demar- 
cation drawn,  and  they  are  still  con- 
sidered foreigners.  In  London,  they 
cannot  be  members  of  corporations,  can- 
not open  a  shop,  cannot  practise  par- 
ticular callings  vrithout  paying  to  the  cor- 
poration exorbitant  fines,  which  are  de- 
manded from  nobody  else.  The  prejudice 
which  led  to  this  cruelty  and  persecution 
is  softened  with  the  growing  liberality  of 
the  age ;  but  it  still  exists  under  a  milder 
form,  and  is  a  wall  between  them  and  a 
christian  community.  In  Turkey  it 
forms  no  such  barrier ;  the  Jews  freely 
exercise  the  mo6t  lucrative  callings — ^they 
are  generally  the  brokers  who  transact 
business  for  merchants,  and  the  Saraffs, 
or  bankers,  with  whom  the  Turks  de- 
posit their  property.  They  enter,  par- 
ticularly the  women,  into  the  harams 
vrith  merchandize,  and  acquire  extraor- 
dinary influence  in  Turkish  houses. 

**  On  a  hill  behind  the  quarter  of 
Hassa  Kui,  where  they  reside,  they  have 
a  large  cemetery  ornamented  with  mar- 
ble tombs,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
well  sculptured  in  high  relief;  and  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  are  furnished  and 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  oriental  magnifi- 
cence. The  lower  orders,  however,  are 
marked  by  that  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  in  eyery  other  country ; 
squalor  and  raggedness  in  their  persons, 
filth  and  nastiness  in  their  houses,  their 
morals  very  lax,  and  ready  to  engage  in 
any  base  business  which  the  less  vile 
would  have  a  repugnance  to.  They  are 
distinguished,  like  all  classes  in  Turkey, 
by  a  particular  dress ;  they  wear  a  tur- 
ban, like  a  Turkish  p;entleroan,  but  lower ; 
and  instead  of  bemg  encircled  with  a 
rich  shawl,  it  is  generally  bound  vrith 
a  mean  cross- barred  handkerchief ;  and 
their  slippers,  the  colour  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly prescribed  to  all  Turkish  sub- 
jects, are  bine.  The  front  of  their  houses 
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is  lead  colour.  They  are  inflexibly  at- 
tached to  their  own  religion,  though  many 
of  them  have  apparently  conformed  to 
Mahomedanism ;  such  as  have  done  so, 
Btill  practise,  in  their  own  way,  the  rites 
common  to  both  people.  The  Turk  cir- 
cumcises his  child,  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six,  and  makes  it  a  gay  public  ceremony. 
The  Jewish  proselyte  always  performs 
it  on  the  eignth  day,  and  in  private. 
Their  Rabbins  also  visit  them  secretly, 
and  keep  up  all  their  frnmer  observances. 

**  Should  a  Jew  be  made  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  he  becomes  the  immediate 
object  of  the  most  relentless  persecution 
to  his  own  people,  so  that  his  life  is  not 
safe.  Indeed,  their  repugnance  to  chris- 
tians, particularly  to  the  Greeks,  displays 
itself  on  all  occasions.  When  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  was  hanged  by  the  Turks, 
the  Jews  volunteered  their  services  to  cast 
his  body  into  the  sea ;  some  fellovrs  of 
the  lowest  description  were  brought  from 
Hassa  Kui  for  the  purpose,  md  they 
dragged  his  corpse,  by  the  cord  by  which 
he  was  hanged,  through  the  streets,  with 
gratuilovs  insult.  This  circumstance, 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  so  in- 
creased the  former  antipathy  of  the 
Greeks,  that  they  revenged  themselves  on 
every  Jew  that  fell  in  their  way,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  with 
the  most  dreadful  retaliation. 

"  The  mutual  prejudice  is  so  strong 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  accusa- 
tions, and  the^  charge  each  other  with 
the  most  atrocious  practises.  At  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  present  day,  the  Jews 
are  charged  vrith  purloininc  children 
and  sacnficing  them  as  paschal  lambs, 
at  their  passover.  It  was  one  day  at 
Galata,  a  suburb  of  Pera,  where  a  great 
commotion  was  just  excited.  The  ^ild 
of  a  Greek  merchant  had  disappeared, 
and  no  one  could  give  may  account  of  it. 
It  was  a  befMitiful  boy,  and  it  was  ima- 
gined it  had  been  taken  by  a  Turk  for  a 
slave.  After  some  time,  however,  the 
body  was  found  in  the  Bosphorus  ;  its 
legs  and  arms  were  bound,  and  certain 
wounds  OB  its  side  indicated  that  it  had 
been  put  to  death  in  some  extraordinary 
immner,  and  for  seme  extraordinary  pur- 
pose. Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon 
the  Jews,  as  it  was  just  after  their  paschal 
feast.  Nothing  couM  be  discovered  to 
give  a  due  to  the  perpetrators ;  but  the 
story  WM  universally  talked  of,  and  ge- 


nerally believed,  all  over  Pera.  Cer- 
tainly the  Jews  of  Constantinople  are  a 
fierce  and  fanatic  race  ;  persecution  and 
suilering  have  not  taught  them  modera- 
tion, and  they  pursue,  even  to  death,  any 
apostate  ftom  Uieir  own  doctrines. 

**  They  have  a  language  and  character 
peculiar  to  themselves  ;  the  first  is  Spa- 
nish, debased  by  Hebrew  and  foreign 
words,  into  a  Hngtta  franca ;  and  tne 
second  in  which  it  is  vrritten  is  Rabbini- 
cal, disguised  by  an  alteration  of  some  of 
the  letters. 


TUB  FiGURBSOP  AMEaiCAll  ULDIES. 

An  American  lady*  in  her  teens,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  sylph-like  creature  on 
earth.  Her  liml>s  are  exquisitely  vrroucht, 
her  motions  light  and  graceful,  and  her 
whole  carriage  at  once  easjr  and  digni- 
fied. But  these  beauties,  it  is  painful 
to  say,  are  doomed  to  an  eariy  decay.  At 
the  period  of  twenty-four,  a  certain  want 
of  folness  in  her  proportions  is  already 
perceptible ;  and,  once  passed  the  age 
of  thirty,  the  whole  fabric  goes  seeminglj 
into  decay.  As  the  principal  cause  oif 
this  sudden  decline,  some  allege  the  cli- 
mate ;  but  I  ascribe  it  more  vrillingljr  to 
the  great  assiduity  with  which  American 
ladies  discharge  their  duties  as  modiers. 
No  sooner  are  they  married  than  they 
begin  to  lead  a  life  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion ;  and,  once  mothers,  they  are  ac- 
tually buried  to  the  worM.  At  the 
period  of  ushering  their  children  into 
society  they  appear,  indeed,  once  more 
as  respectable  matrons ;  but  they  are 
then  only  the  silent  witnesses  of  the 
triumph  of  their  daughters.  An  Ame- 
rican mother  is  the  nurse,  tutor,  fliend, 
and  counsellor  of  her  children.  Nearly 
the  whole  business  of  education  devolves 
upon  her  ;  and  the  task  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, beyond  her  physical  ability. 
Thus,  it  is  customary  with  many  ladies 
in  New  England,  not  only  to  hear  their 
children  recite  the  lessons  assigned  to 
them  at  churdi,  but  actually  expound 
them,  and  to  assist  them  in  tfie  solution 
of  arithmetical  and  algebraic  problems. 
There  are  married  Iraies  who  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics and  the  classics,  for  no  odier 
purpose  than  forwarding  the  education 
of  their  children;  and  I  have  known 
yotmg  men  nho  have  enleied  college 
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with  no  other  instruction,  in  any  of  the 
preparatory  departments,  than  what  they 
received  from  their  mothers.  But  this 
continued  application  to  the  most  ardu- 
ous duties,  the  increasing  care  and 
anxiety  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
their  children,  and  the  consequent  un- 
reasonable confinement  to  the  house  and 
the  nursery,  undermine  constitutions 
already  by  nature  sudiciently  delicate ; 
and  it  is  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  health 
and  beauty,  that  American  ladies  pay  to 
their  offspring  the  sacred  tribute  of  mar 
ternal  afllecUon.  No  human  being  can 
ever  repute  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Americans 
have,  in  tliis  respect,  obligations  immea- 
surably greater  than  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  country. — GrumTi 
America. 


THE  SHCHANTED  MOORESS. 

The  peasantry  of  Portugal  believe 
that,  although  the  Moorish  race  is  ex- 
tinct, the  Moorish  power  has  not  altoge- 
ther ceased ;  for  that  here,  and  in  almost 
every  tower  where  the  Saracens  once 
ruled  with  feudal  sway,  an  enchanted 
Mooress  still  haunts  tlie  spot,  and  hovers 
round  the  undiscovered  treasures  of  the 
castle.  Last  relic  and  representative  of 
a  departed  people,  and,  smce  the  dreary 
day  of  their  expulsion,  sole  guardian  of 
their  buried  wealth,  she  stands  a  link 
between  the  living  and  the  dead";  and, 
superior  to  mortal  destiny,  defies  alike 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  stroke  of  death. 
Though  bound  by  some  mysterious  tie 
to  a  heathen  and  once  hostile  race,  there 
is  no  fierceness  in  her  mood  of  mind ; 
there  is  no  terror  in  her  look ;  for  when, 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  light  dew 
spangles  the  mountain  and  the  rock, 
and  again,  when  the  setting  sun  sheds 
its  last  melancholy  glories  on  the  Moors' 
untenanted  abode,  she  is  seen  clad  in 
the  flowering  garments  of  her  race,  lean- 
ing against  some  broken  arch,  some 
ruined  monument  of  national  glory,  as 
one  who  mourns,  but  seeks  not  to  avenge. 
She  shuns  the  glare  of  day,  but  does  not 
fly  from  those  who  court  her :  sometimes 
she  weaves  her  spells  around  a  favoured 
individual,  and  shields  him  from  mis- 
chance, and  yields  him  a  portion  of  her 
buried  gold.  It  is  no  sin  to  seek  a 
Moira  ;  and,  in  return  for  her  imagined 


kindness  and  protecting  care,  and  as  if 
in  sorrow  for  their  father's  cruel  injuries 
against  her  Moorish  ancestors,  Uie  pea- 
santry atone  for  past  misdeeds  by  pre- 
sent love.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  ruin 
was,  perhaps,  enhanced  by  tliis  sad  but 
pleasing  l^end.— Porf  t^a/  mnd  Galicia. 

the  mamdingoes. 
The  Mandingoes  are  all,  to  a  man, 
Mahometans,  but  amongst  all  the  other 
tribes  a  singular  belief  exists,  that  after 
death  they  return  in  body  to  their  native 
country.  A  striking  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  tlie  person  of  a  young  soldier 
who  was  executed  for  murder  in  Barba- 
does,  in  1833.  lie  was  a  handsome, 
intelligent,  and  well  behaved  Karementi 
negro.  like  Mark  Antony,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  Cleopatra,  and  *^  loved  her 
not  wisely,  but  too  well."  During  a 
period  of  his  confinement  in  die  hospital 
she  proved  faithless  to  her  love,  and  de- 
serted him  for  his  comrade.  On  his 
emancipation  from  the  sick-list,  he  dis- 
covered her  infidelity,  which  so  enraged 
him,  tiiat,  loading  his  musket,  he  walked 
out  of  his  barrack,  and,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  coolly  shot  the  gay  Lothario  through 
the  heart.  Having  done  this,  he  made 
no  effort  to  escape,  no  show  of  resistance, 
but  grounded  his  arms,  and  being  se- 
cured by  the  guard,  was  handed  over  to 
the  civil  power.  His  youth,  manly  and 
soldier-like  appearance,  and  firm  and 
undaunted  air,  excited  considerable  sym- 
pathy in  bis  fevour  ;  and  the  powerful  * 
passion  of  jealousy,  goaded  on  by  re- 
venge  in  a  savage  breast,  pleaded  with 
many  as  some  apology  for  his  crime. 
On  his  trial,  when  asked  for  a  defence, 
he  said  '<  I  have  none ;  I  guilty ;  I  shoot 
So-and-so;  and  (drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height)  suppose  he  live,  I  go  kill 
him  again  ;  he  hurt  roe  too  much,  he 
make  my  heart  too,  too  sore ;  but  when 
I  die  I  go  back  to  Afirica,  and  (grindinjg 
his  teeth)  dere  I  shoot  him  again  .^'  This 
man  walked  quietly  and  camly  to  his 
execution ;  he  neither  winced  nor  changed 
a  muscle  under  the  gallows-tree,  but 
gloried  in  the  act  he  had  committed, 
rejecting  all  religious  consolation,  believ- 
ing in  the  god  of  his  fathers.  He  was 
supported  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
gratified  revenge,  and  the  belief  that  after 
death  he  would  encounter  his  enemies 
in  their  own  benighted  land. 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  LOG-HOUSE. 

As  I  felt  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the 
interior  of  a  log-house,  I  enteral  the 
open  door-way  of  the  tavern,  as  the 

ale  termed  it,  under  the  pretext  of 
^  [ig  a  draught  of  milk.  The  interior 
of  this  rude  dwelling  presented  no  very 
inviting  aspect.  The  walls  were  of  rough 
unhewn  logs,  filled  between  the  chinks 
with  moss  and  irregular  wedges  of  wood 
to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain.  The 
unplastered  roof  displayed  the  rafters, 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens — green, 
yellow,  and  grey ;  abov^  which  might  be 
seen  the  shingles,  dyed  to  a  fine  maho- 
gany-red by  the  smoke  which  refused  to 
ascend  the  wide  clay  and  stone  chimney 
to  curl  gracefully  about  the  roof,  and 
seek  its  exit  in  tlie  various  crannies  and 
apertures  with  which  the  roof  and  sides 
of  tlie  building  abounded.  The  floor 
was  of  earth,  which  had  become  pretty 
hard  and  smooth  through  use.  This  hut 
reminded  me  of  the  one  described  by  the 
four  Russian  sailors  that  were  left  to 
winter  on  the  Island  of  Spitzbergen. 
Its  furniture  was  of  corresponding  rude- 
ness ;  a  few  stools,  rc^gh  and  unplaned ; 
a  deal  table,  which,  from  being  manu- 
factured from  unseasoned  wood,  was 
divided  by  three  wide  open  seams,  and 
was  only  held  together  by  its  ill-shaped 
legs ;  two  or  three  blocks  of  grey  granite, 

Jilaced  beside  the  hearth,  served  for  seats 
or  the  children,  with  the  addition  of 
two  beds  placed  a  little  above  the 
ground  by  a  frame  of  split  cedars.  On 
these  lowly  couches  lay  extended  two 
poor  men,  suffering  under  the  wasting 
effects  of  lake-fever. 


INTERESTING  RECOGNITION. 

The  following  incident  in  the  life  of 
C.  J.  Rich,  Esq.,  many  years  the  East 
India  Company^s  resident  agent  in  Bi^- 
dad,  and  an  account  of  whose  travels  has 
just  been  published  by  his  vridow,  will 
be  read  with  interest: — ''At  the  time 
when  Mr.  Rich,  then  not  more  than 
fifteen,  was  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Bristol,  he  happened,  in  one  of  his  walks, 
to  meet  a  Turk,  whom,  to  the  delight 
and  surprise  of  the  man,  he  accosted  in 
his  own  tongue.  The  stranger  turned 
out  to  be  a  merchant  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  was  in  distress ;  and  Mr. 
Rich,  besides  the  pleasure  which  his 
acquirement  of  the  Turkish  language  had 


thus  been  the  means  of  aflbrding,  had 
the  further  and  higher  gratification  of 
being  useful  to  a  foreigner  in  difficulty. 
Several  years  afterwards,  *  while  sailing 
up  the  Archipelago,  a  suspicious  looking 
vessel  was  one  day  observed  bearing 
towards  that  in  which  he  was  a  passenger. 
It  was  believed  to  be  a  pirate,  and  every 
thing  was  made  ready  for  a  desperate 
defence.  On  her  nearer  approach,  how- 
ever, she  was  discovered  to  oe  a  Turkish 
merchantman, when  Mr.  Rich  and  several 
others  went  on  board.  He  had  not  been 
long  on  the  deck,  when  one  of  the  Turks, 
who  was  richly  dressed,  eyed  him  so 
steadfastly  for  some  time,  as  to  excite 
his  particular  attention.  At  length  the 
Turk  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Sir,  I 
know  you.'  *  And  I,'  replied  Mr.  Rich, 
'  have  seen  you  before.'  An  explanation 
followed.  It  was  the  roan  whom  he  had 
assisted  when  in  distress  at  Bristol.'' 


CITIES  OF  the    holy   LAND. 

The  positions  for  cities  throughout 
Palestine  are  well  defined  by  Nature, 
which  has  given  them  no  space  for  them 
to  swell  out,  as  the  towns  of  Europe  are 
able  to  do.  Such  as  they  are  to-day,  I 
conceive  they  must  have  been  at  the  lime 
they  poured  out  their  multitudes,  under 
all  their  kings,  to  fight  against  isratl ; 
and  no  wonder  it  should  have  so  per- 
plexed commentators  and  travellers  to 
reconcile  the  population  with  the  circum- 
scribed means  of  providing  for  it.  The 
manners  and  habits  are  probably  but 
little  altered  in  the  present  day  from  the 
remotest  periods.  Throughout  the  East, 
in  every  hut,  in  every  paltry  village,  now 
there  are  more  people  crowded  together 
than  would,  after  our  own  customs,  oc- 
cupy a  long  street,  and  the  larger  houses 
in  towns  contain  each  nearly  numbers 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  small  parish. 
Yet  the  population  of  the  cities  was  the 
least  part,  perhaps,  of  a  nation,  whose 
people,  being  pastoral,  lived  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  at  this  moment  do.  A  chief, 
from  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  to-day, 
could  call  his  thousands  about  him  to 
fight  in  defence  of  the  faith  at  a  very 
short  summons. — Major  Skinner. 

London : —Printed  by^Josirn  Labt,  No.  9. 
Edward.Btreet,  Hampstead-roail.— Published  bf 
William  Mark  Clark,  No.  19,  Warwick-Une, 
Paternoster. TOW;  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of 
all  Booksellers  in  town  and  country. 
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THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  OF  THE  POLAR  REGIONS. 


SouEwuERE  about  the  year  175T,  a 
vesset  named  the  Anne  Forbn,  left  die 
port  of  Aberdeen  (br  the  Greenland 
Whale  Fiibery.  On  boaid,asa  seaman, 
wu  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  who 
naa  fated  to  be  the  subject  of  some 
singular  advenluies  in  the  rcAsi  regions. 
The  captain's  name  was  Hughes,  an 
Englishman,  who  bad  the  chuacter  of 
b«ng  rash,  drunkeu,  and  obstinate,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  such  a  situation. 
They   had    instructigni   to   proceed 


had  fine  weather  and  an  open  sea,  save 
that  there  was  a  girdle  of  ice  of  Irom  ten 
to  thirty  miles  broad  that  belled  the 
whole  coast  of  east  Greenland,  themoun^ 
tains  of  which  country  were  frequently 
in  view.  Tiiev  soiled  between  that  and 
Vol.  I. 


IIX  SF  niK  «■>».] 

Iceland,  and  about  the  seventieih  degree, 
came  frequently  in  view  of  some  tremen- ' 
dous  fish,  all  of  which  appeared  lo  be 
journeying  rapidly  northward.  They 
captured  one.  and  continued  their  route 
stnigbt  on  for  a  fortnight,  although  the 
mate,  an  old  experienced  sailor,  repre- 
sented to  the  captain,  again  and  again, 
the  danger  of  penetrating  so  far  into  the 
Polar  seas ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  him, 
and  declared  that  they  had  reached  the 
Pole,  and  could  sail  to  China  as  soon  as 
to  Spain.  Thete  were  plenty  of  fish, 
and  they  loaded  the  vess^ ;  the  captain, 
however,  would  not  quit  the  place,  but 
continued  exulting  aiid  getting  intoxi- 
cated on  the  merits  of  his  grand  dis- 
covery, until  the  needle  lost  all  power. 

For  two  days  the  mate  kept  pointing 
out  to  the  captain  some  bnlliant  ap- 
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pearances  at  a  great  distance,  Which  he 
said  he  suspect^  were  immense  floes  or 
fields  of  ice,  and  if  the  wind  should 
chance  to  rise  in  that  direotioa,  they 
should  to  a  certainty  be  enclosed.  But 
Captain  Hughes  answered  him  with  the 
greatest  oontempt: — "Why,  yoa  old 
grovelline  ass,  you  have  not  half  the 
science  of  a  sea-norse,  nojrhalf  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  lobster.  You  do  not  perceive,  and 
cannot  estimate,  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery I  have  made ;  a  discovery  which 
will  hand  down  my  name  to  all  generic 
tions,  and  not  oniy  my  name,  but  the 
very  name  of  the  vessel,  and  every  one 
on  board  of  her  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
Therefore,  tell  me  not  of  your  floes  and 
your  fields,  your  rainbow  colours,  and 
cowardly  surmises.  Am  I  not  resting 
on  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  can  run 
from  hence  into  any  of  its  divisions  I 
choose  ?  I  am  like  a  man  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  who,  if  the  storm  approaches 
on  the  one  fide,  can  take  shelter  on  the 
other." 

«  Whir  it  may  a*  be  true  that  ye  say, 
captain,"  said  the  mate ;  **  I  may  hae 
little  science  an'  less  ambition.  But  I 
hae  as  muckle^  science  as  to  perceive 
that  you  are  detaining  us  in  a  very 
critical  and  perilous  situation,  for  no 
earthly  purpose  that  I  can  see ;  and  my 
ambition  is  all  to  save  the  ship  and  oaigo 
of  my  employers." 

<^  say,  rather  to  save  your  own  mean 
and  despicable  oarcate/'  retorted  the 
captain.  '<I  am  answerable  to  my 
employers  for  the  ship  and  caigo,  not 
you.  And  think  you  not  the  value  of 
the  discovery  I  have  made  to  be  of  more 
value  than  any  ship  or  cargo  that  ever 
sailed  the  ocean  V* 

**  Perhaps  it  may,  captain,''  said  he, 
**  that  point  I  shall  not  dispute  wiUi 
you.  But  if  we  lose  the  ship,  we  lose 
ourselves,  and  the  grand  discovery  into 
the  bargain." 

<^  There  you  say  true,"  returned  the 
captain,  ^  and  it  is  the  first  word  of  sense 
you  have  spoken.  Come,  and  let  us 
have  one  bottle  together,  on  the  h€»d  of 
it.  Who  knows  what  you  may  yet  be. 
I  promise  you,  that  we  shall  sail  south- 
ward witli  the  fint  breeze,  and  I'll  take 
you  half  a  dozen  we  shall  be  the  first 
of  the  whalers  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land." 

The  captain  then  went  and  intoxi- 


cated himself  as  usual.  In  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  from  some  unaccountable 
current,  the  mate  perceived  the  vessel  to 
be  driitin|(  mth  gieai  rapidity,  but  not 
knowing  m  what  direction,  he  called  up 
the  eaptain,who, though  quite  conlbunded 
and  eonfiised,  instantly  ordered  all  sails 
to  be  set.  After  he  had  taken  the  sun's 
altitude,  he  commanded  the  ship  to  be  put 
about,  and  sailed  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  that  in  which  they  had  been  drifting 
for  the  last  eight  hours.  The  eunrent 
was  strong  afsinst  themt  with  a  li^ht 
breeae  on  the  starboard  bow.  The  ice 
approached  on  all  sides,  and  what  was 
worst  of  all,  a  whitish  iSog  covered  them. 
The  captain  was  now  manifestly  alarmed, 
for  he  Kept  close  on  deck,  and  gave  his 
orders  with  impatience  and  surliness. 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they 
became  completely  involved  in  broken 
floating  ice.  They  continued,  however, 
to  drin  slowly  toward  the  south-west, 
under  short  sail,  passitig  what  the  crew 
took  for  a  huge  icebergi  but  which  the 
captain  said  vras  one  of  the  '^  Seven 
filters,"  off  tlie  coast  of  Spitzbergen. 
That  was  the  last  land  they  were  doomed 
to  see.  After  struggling  on  ht  feur-and- 
twenty  hours  lonp;er,th^  perceived  avast 
and  apparently  mterminaole  field  of  ice 
before  tnem,  which,  with  the  floating  ice 
behind,  rendered  their  situation  doubly 

Strilous.  Seeing  what  was  likely  to  be 
e  issue,  Gordon  ran  up  to  the  mast- 
head. In  an  instant,  crash  went  the 
masts  and  bulwarks  of  the  goodly  Anne 
Forbes,  like  egg*shells.  By  the  con- 
cussion, Gordon  was  thrown  from  his 
position,  and  landed  on  one  of  the  fields 
of  ice.  The  whole  perished  in  a  mo- 
ment, except  himself,  and  the  ship  went 
down ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  by 
some  extraordinary  operation  of  the  ice- 
berg below  the  water,  she  was  thrown 
out  on  the  ice,  keel  uppermost,  a  perfect 
wreck! 

There,  then,  was  this  man  left  on  a 
field  of  floating  ice,  on  the  great  Polar 
ocean,  without  food  or  shelter.  He  hap- 
pened to  have  tn  his  pocket  an  old  testa- 
ment, of  very  small  dimensions,  which 
his  mother  gave  him  on  his  first  going  to 
sea.  It  wanted  the  prophecies,  but  had 
the  psalms ;  and  from  this  he  afterwards 
derived  the  greatest  consolation .  He  saw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  trybig  to  reach 
the  hulk,  an  attempt  which  was  beset 
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ivith  danger,  for  Uw  bfoken  ioe  Uiwerad 
up  in  haips,  and  there  were  gul&  of 
fxmiidnrmble  ettent  between  them.  But 
life  is  sweeti  and  hunger  began  to  assail 
bi»9  80  he  determined  to  ti^.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  penis  he  under- 
went in  this  attempt;  for,  when  climbing 
over  mountains  of  ioe  as  firm  as  rocks, 
he  came  to  other  parts  which  had  little 
more  oonsislency  than  froth,  and  there 
he  slumped  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
sea.  But  the  sea  was  so  eempressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  iee,  that  it  always  threw 
him  up  again  fiurly  above  the  iee.  The 
ioe  WBS  so  slippery  at  times,  that  he  could 
get  no  hdd,  and  he  knew  that,  if  he  sunk 
among  the  soft  ice  into  the  water  gradually, 
he  waa  gone ;  thaefBre,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  going,  he  jumped  in,  and 
then  he  was  soce  to  eoroe  up  a^n  with 
a  spring.  At  length,  when  begmning  to 
despair,  he  reached  a  splinter  of  a  boat- 
mast,  and  then  he  proceeded  with  safety, 
though  perishing  with  cold,  himger,  and 
fotisue. 

When  at  last  he  did  seach  the  wieek, 
he  eould  obtain  no  entrance,  as  the  keel 
was  uppomoit,  and  all  the  other  parts 
jammea  in  among  the  ioe.  Besides,  he 
WM  oompleldy  exhaasted,  mid  had  no- 
thing tooig  with,  save  the  splinter  of  the 
mast.  The  hulk,as  for  as  above  the  ice, 
seemed  neadv  complete  and  unbroken, 
hot  he  oottia  get  no  opening  within. 
PooeiviBg  a  number  of  tniags  scattered 
here  and  there  at  a  litde  distuioe,  by  the 
■id  of  his  splinter,  he  made  towaids  them 
in  hopes  of  findug  something  to  alli^ 
his  tturst,  whioh  he  suftrad  for  more 
fosm  than  from  hanger,  for  ail  the  ice 
wkkh  he  tasted  was  sah.  He  found 
ootfaiBg  aavB  scnps  of  sails,  oabies,  boats, 
and  tfaongs  that  had  been  smashed  on 
desk  when  the  ooliisioa  with  the  ice  took 
piaee;  b«t  when  nearly  indiansted,  he 
perceived,  not  for  from  him,  b^ad  a 
level  plam  of  ioe,  a  tremendous  loebeig, 
which  he  look  for  a  mouutain ;  and  on 
hastening  towards  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
he  foimd,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  ioe 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  fresh. 
TUs  was  an  unexpected  relief,  and  he 
knelt  and  blessed  lus  kind  Maker  and 
preserver  for  it^  and  oommitHog  himself 
to  ilis  mercy  and  protection,  he  sucked 
till  he  could  hold  no  more. 

His  staangtfi  was  now  renoired,  and 
his  thirst  riomiwhai  idlayed ;   but  the 


throes  of  hunger  were  increased.  Hft 
went  onoe  more  to  the  wreck,  to  search  for 
something  to  eat.  Among  other  things, 
he  found  a  small  boat-hook  used  for  tlie 
yawl,  and  a  harpoon  fostened  to  a  part  of 
the  shattered  long-boat.  Returning  to 
the  hulk,  he^  with  the  boat-hook,  with 
difficulty  cleared  away  the  ice  astern,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reach  the  cabin- 
window,  by  which  he  entered,  but  found 
it  full  of  ice,  and  every  thing  turned  up- 
side down.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
braad-loeker,  whioh,  being  invited,  he 
broke  up  at  the  bottom,  and  found  it 
crammed  foil  of  biscuits*  Although  they 
were  steeped  in  salt  water,  he  thought  he 
had  never  tasted  any  thing  so  delicious, 
so  he  ate  until  he  grew  as  thirsty  as  ever, 
but  continued  clewing  away  the  rubbish 
from  the  cabm,  and  on  reaching  the  oi^i- 
tain*s  secret  store  doaet,  he  broke  it  open 
in  hopes  of  getting  somethinff  stronger 
than  ice-water  to  dnnk ;  but  me  bottles 
were  all  overturned  and  smashed,  at  which 
he  was  eaeeedin^y  grieved  and  disap- 
pointed. He  got  knives  and  forks  how- 
ever, a  oork-soraw,  and  many  other  things 
that  would  have  been  of  great  uw,  had 
be  had  any  use  for  them.  At  length, 
befow  all  the  rubbish,  he  cquiie  upon  a 
wbola  cask  of  spirits  unpieroed,  ana  cer- 
tainly never  man  made  a  more  jqyfol 
disooveiy,  not  even  his  kite  eaptain  when 
he  absindly  supposed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole.  The  coric-screw 
was  instantly  applied,  out  flew  the  bung, 
and  down  went  his  nose  to  the  hole.  It 
was  either  rum  or  brandy— he  believed 
it  was  a  mixture  of  the  two— and  taking 
the  tube  of  the  old  ship  bellows,  he  put 
in  the  wide  end,  and  sucked  the  sinall 
one.  The  liquor  came  liberally ;  but 
he  was  tit^  aware  of  its  potency.  Hav- 
ing nevar  dnmk  any  thing  so  good  before, 
and  has  stomach  and  whole  frame  being 
out  of  order,  he  was  of  course  soon  over- 
come, grew  dissy,  and  fell  down  beside 
the  eatkf  where,  after  one  or  two  inefieo- 
tual  efforts  to  rise,  he  soon  fell  fiat  asleep. 
He  slept  for  a  considerahle  time,  awi 
on  awaking  be  found  himsdf  so  benumbed 
as  to  he  onaUe  to  rise.  He,  therefore, 
had  iQcourae  again  and  again  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  boml,  of  whioh  he  supplied 
himself  lAerally.  At  length  he  conceived 
that  he  heard  a  great  mmiher  of  people 
busily  eirngpod,  and  muttering  round  the 
winJL    Modoed  weak  hv  the  haBUuns 
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he  had  endured,  and  quite  disorganized 
by  the  quantity  of  liquor  he  had  druok, 
he  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  quite 
confused  in  his  ideas;  and  when  he 
heard,  as  he  thought,  somebody  enter  the 
cabin  at  the  hole  which  he  had  made 
astern,  and  soon  aller  begin  munching  at 
the  biscuits,  he  was  overcome  with  terror. 
Being  impelled,  however,  by  an  irresistible 
curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  person  it 
was  that  thus  broke  in  upon  his  privacy, 
he  aix>se,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door 
of  the  closet  where  he  had  been  all  this 
time,  and  saw  what  he  supposed  was  a 
naked  woman,  escaping  from  the  cabin 
window.  He  was  sure,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  saw  her  bare  feet  and  toes.  This,  in 
the  middle  of  the  frozen  ocean,  was  alto- 
gether unaccountable ;  but  he  seized  his 
boat-hook  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  har- 
poon in  the  other,  and  went  cautiously 
to  the  entrance  hole.  Judge  of  his  feel- 
ings on  perceiving  a  whole  herd  of  white 
Polar  bears,  prowling  round  the  ship, 
and  all  busy  digging  and  eating!  It 
was  amazing  what  holes  these  powerful 
persevering  monsters  had  dug  in  the  ice, 
and  were  preying  on  the  fish  that  had 
been  in  the  ship,  and  on  the  bodies  of 
Gordon*s  late  companions.  There  were 
two  bears  within  twelve  yards  of  him, 
tearing  and  grubbing  at  me  body  of  his 
late  captain,  which  he  knew  to  be  his 
from  the  shreds  and  patches  of  his  clothes 
that  were  strewed  about,  and  a  part  of  his 
deck-hat,  such  as  is  worn  by  Enelish 
coasters, — and  there  was  the  end  of  his 
grand  discovery  I 

Not  knowing  what  experiment  to  fall 
upon  to  drive  this  herd  of^monsters  away, 
Gordon  took  a  speaking-trumpet  and 
shouted  through  it  with  all  his  might, 
**  Avast,  ye  lubbers  1''  on  which  they  all 
sprung  up  on  their  hind  feet,  standing  as 
straight  as  human  creatures.  They  were 
all  sleek,  fat,  and  plump,  and  some  of 
them  stood  at  least  ten  feet  high.  After 
staring  about  them  for  a  time,  they  again 
fell  to  mimching  their  grateful  repast. 
He  endeavoured,  with  various  kinos  of 
sounds,  to  frighten  them ;  but  instead  of 
flying,  they  began  to  collect  together,  and 
draw  nearer  to  him.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  barricade  h\s  only  place  of 
entrance,  putting  the  fire-grate  into  it. 
He  then  took  all  the  knives  and  forks  he 
could  get,  and  eveiy  sharp  instrument, 
and  ti«i  them  to  the  bars  with  oakum, 
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putting  their  sharp  points  outward. 
Conceiving  himself  m  perfect  safety,  he 
retbed  to  Uie  closet,  swsulowed  a  tanJcard 
of  brandy,  and  taking  the  blankets  from 
off  the  cabin  beds,  which  were  hard  frozen, 
he  made  himself  a  couch,  and  locking  the 
door  on  the  inside,  he,  like  other  Polar 
animals,  once  more  betook  himself  to  a 
state  of  torpidity. 

He  did  not,  however,  fbiget  his  reli- 
gious duties,  and  often  prayed  to  Him 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  preserver,  and 
whose  arm,  though  strong  to  smite,  is 
also  strong  to  save.  When  he  sung  a 
psalm,  which  he  generally  did  before  re- 
tiring to  his  cheerless  bed,  the  white 
bears  gathered  around  the  hulk  of  the 
vessel  to  listen  ;  and  when  he  looked  out, 
he  was  sometimes  amused  with  their 
strange  gambok  on  the  occasion. 

The  nights  were  now  setting  in,  and 
the  bears  prowling  all  about,  thougli 
rather  in  a  more  listless  manner,  as  if 
gorged.  He  ate  a  good  deal  of  salt  bis- 
cuit, and  could  reach  plenty  of  hoar  frost, 
which  lay  nearly  two  inches  thick,  to 
allay  his  thirst.  To  warm  him,  however, 
and  arouse  his  energies,  he  had  recourse, 
ever  and  anon,  to  the  brandy,  which 
generally  set  him  sleeping  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  more,  at  a  time. 

He  was  now  quite  sure,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  bears,  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication with  some  country, — most 
probably,  Spitzbei^gen.  He  imagined  he 
was  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  between  Greenland  and  the  North 
Cape :  and  as  there  were  plenty  of  spirits, 
and  provisions  of  all  kmds  vrithin  the 
hulk,  if  he  could  get  at  them,  he  more 
than  half  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt 
wintering  on  the  ice ;  but  to  do  this,  he 
required  to  work  his  vny  both  into  the 
hold  and  the  forecastle,  at  whatever 
labour,  where  he  knew  there  were  coals 
and  stores  of  various  sorts.  To  add  to 
his  difficulties,  however,  every  thing  was 
reversed,  and  the  companion-door  down 
among  the  ice.  This  he  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  gain,  and  then  vrork  his  way  be- 
twen  the  deck,  and  the  solid  ice  below, 
and  many  a  hard  day's  labour  he  spent 
in  vain  on  this ;  for  when  at  length  he 
arrived  at  tlie  valve  of  the  hold,  he  found 
the  whole  weight  of  the  cai^go  tumbled 
over  and  lying  above  it,  so  that  to  open 
it  was  not  only  impossible,  but,  if  it  nad 
been  practicable^  would  have  been  at- 
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tended  with  certain  suffocation  to  himself. 
In  the  course  of  his  excaTations,  however, 
he  found  the  captain's  wardrobe,  consist- 
ing of  plenty  of  shirts  and  clothes ;  but 
all  Bteqiedwith  salt  water,  and  frozen. 
He  also  found  his  shaving  utensils,  and 
his  flint  and  materials  tor  lighting  his 
pipe.  He  reached,  likewise,  the  coal« 
nole,  behind  the  flue,  containing  a  few 
coak,  and  an  old  axe  for  breaking  ^em. 
From  among  the  rubbish  of  a  boat  that 
had  been  fastened  on  deck,  he  groped 
out  a  square-sail  and  some  smaller  ones, 
besides  possessing  himself  of  a  good  hat- 
chet, and  many  other  useful  things. 

Fire  was  now  the  only  thing  he  wanted, 
for  melting  the  ice,  for  cooking,  and  for 
drying  his.  clothes ;  yet  although  he  had 
the  materials,  without  a  smoke-vent  he 
could  not  use  them.  But,  after  trying 
various  experiments,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  flue  up  to  the  heel 
of  the  keel,  and  found  it  to  answer  ad- 
mirably. 

Winter  had  now  fairly  set  in.  The 
calls  of  the  swans  and  geese,  joumeyinff 
southward,  no  more  reached  his  ears.  A 
few  bears  were  occasionally  prowling 
about;  but  he  seldom  went  outside.  As 
he  had  now  found  a  use  for  the  grate,  he 
stuffed  up  the  entrance  with  a  quantity 
of  snow,  through  which  he  had  fixed  a 
piece  of  cable,  with  which  he  could  push 
It  out,  or  draw  it  in,  as  suited  his  con- 
venience. 

During  one  of  the  terrible  storms  of 
wind  and  snowKirift  common  in  the 
Polar  regions,  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  Gordon  was  awakened  by  some 
noise  inside  his  cabin.  He  was  frightened 
beyond  measure,  for  he  had  no  con- 
ception what  it  could  be.  By  and  bye, 
something  came  to  his  closet  door,  and 
rapped.  He  held  his  breath,  for  he  was 
unable  to  speak  for  terror.  It  tried  to 
wrench  open  the  door,  but  it  failed.  He 
was  by  this  time  on  his  feet,  with  a  laige 
carving  knife  in  his  hand,  as  sharp  as 
a  lance  in  the  point,  which  he  kept 
always  beside  him.  Presently,  he  heard 
the  intruder  go  away,  and  attack  the 
biscuits.  He  now  knew  that  it  was  his 
first  visitor  the  bear,  and  was  sure  that  it 
had  come  to  steal  for  its  winter  store. 
He  instantly  struck  a  light,  fluns  open 
the  door,  and  bolted  out,  having  me  light 
in  his  lef^  hand,  and  the  long  sharp 
carving  knife;  for  cutting  up  beef,  whales. 


&c.,  in  his  right.  The  light  frightened 
the  creature  so  dreadfully,  that  it  dashed 
out  at  the  window  with  precipitancy; 
and  not  taking  leisure  to  put  out  its 
fore  feet  first,  along  with  its  head,  it 
stuck  fast,  and  could  not  move.  He  ran 
forward,  and  with  his  long  knife  gave 
the  animal  two  deadly  stabs  below  the 
fifth  rib,  towards  the  heart.  The  blood 
that  gushed  out,  nearly  filled  the  cabin, 
and  the  poor  brute  very  soon  gave,  over 
struggling. 

lie  left  the  huge  animal  sticking  in  the 
hole,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  retired 
to  his  coucii;  locking  and  bolting  his 
closet  door.  He  could  not  sleep,  how- 
ever, so  rising  and  taking  a  <uam  to 
warm  and  cheer  him,  he  went  to  examine 
his  prey.  It  was  stiff,  and  beginning 
to  freeze  in  the  flank;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  it  munching 
the  biscuits  outside,  and  making  a  sort  of 
srumbling  noise  over  them.  This  again 
mghtened  him,  but  resolving  to  see  if 
the  monstrous  animal  was  yet  alive,  he 
pulled  it  into  the  cabin,  and  found  it 
quite  dead,  and  its  tongue  hanging  out 
at  the  mouth,  hard  frozen. 

The  animal  was  a  huge  she-bear,  with 
milk  in  her  dugs,  which  had  manifestly 
been  recently  sucked.  He  skinned  it 
with  great  difficulty,  clipped  it  into  neat 
square  pieces,  and  spread  it  on  the  ice, 
below  the  inverted  decks,  to  freeze.  He 
calculated  that  he  could  not  have  less 
than  a  hundred  weisht  of  good  whole- 
some fresh  meat.  He  then  cleared  out 
his  cabin,  washing  it  all  with  hot  water, 
and  sprsftd  the  bear's  skin  on  it  for 
a  carpet.  After  swallowing  some  hot 
punch,  he  once  more  retired  to  bed. 

On  awaking,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
window,  and  instantly  recognised  the 
sounds  which  had  alarmed  him  before, 
when  the  dead  bear  was  sticking  there. 
It  was  a  sort  of  plaintive  grumbling. 
Without  hesitation,  he  opened  the  win- 
dow. A  bear  cub,  just  apparently  dying  ' 
of  hunger  and  cold,  raised  its  fore  feet  to 
the  window,  as  if  entreating  to  be  taken 
in.  He  helped  it  iuy  and  when  it  found 
its  mother's  skin,  it  uttered  a  bleat  of 
joy,  and  the  tears ;  actually  streamed 
from  its  eyes.  It  went  round  and  round, 
and  licked  the  skin  for  very  fondness ; 
but,  alas  I  it  was  always  looking  for  what 
it  could  not  get,  the  mother's  exhausted 
dug. 
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At  lenglh,  it  seemed  to  comprehend 
something  of  the  matter,  that  a  nieliil 
change  had  taken  place ;  for  after  long 
pauses  of  stupid  consideration,  its  mutters 
of  joy  gradually  changed  into  moanings 
of  heart-rending  pathos,  and  at  last  it 
laid  itself  down  in  a  round  form,  to  die 
contented,  beside  all  that  remained  of  its 
raodier.  Pitying  its  groans^  Gordon 
profiered  it  some  blscmt.  It  received 
the  firM  small  piece  shfly  and  timorously, 
but  the  rest  it  ate  so  voraciously,  that  he 
was  afraid  it  would  choke. 

Recollecting  with  joy  that  on  the  ice 
which  he  had  cleared  below  the  deck  of 
the  hold,  there  were  huge  heaps  of 
frozen  blubber  lying,  he  crept  away,  with 
his  old  coal-axe  and  a  light,  and  brought 
some  large  pieces  of  frozen  blubber, 
which  he  broke  into  small  Uts,  and  M 
the  cub  with  them,  patting  it  every  time, 
and  speaking  kindly  to  it,  calling  it 
Nancy,  after  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
loved,  for  it  was  a  female.  It  licked  his 
hand  in  return,  and  his  heatt  bounded 
vnth  delight.  Their  friendship  was  formed 
at  that  moment,  with  a  resolution  on  his 
part  that  it  should  never  be  broken. 

He  fed  it  slowly,  but  liberally,  and 
when  he  judeed  it  had  got  enough,  he 
put  the  remamder  of  the  blubber  away 
out  of  its  reach,  and  sat  down  beside  it, 
fondling  it,  and  repeating  its  name, 
**  Poor  Nancy,  poor  Nancy !''  She  licked 
his  hand  again,  and  then  rolling  henelf 
up  once  more  on  her  mother's  skin, 
after  a  few  occasional  heavy  moans,  siie 
fell  sound  asleep. 

lllie  hfatofy  of  the  wod4mAi1  advciitaiies  of 
tbii  wncked  mariatf,  in  the  inhospitahle  of 
climate  of  tte  Polar  rejslonB,  vrffl  be  condttded 
in  o«r  nazt  number.] 

THE  TIStOKART  TRAVSLUBR. 

TacftE  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
way  in  wiiich  the  visionary  world  is 
bnm^t  before  us.  The  eyes  are  closed ; 
the  senses  begin  to  languish ;  the  mind 
alone  preserves  its  activity.  Fantastic 
are  the  scenes  that  arise.  Now  I  lide 
on  a  billow  vrith  a  mermaid  fay  my  side, 
and  soon  die  syien  persnades  me  to  seek 
vfrith  her  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Dare 
I  descend  t  Yes :  I  breathe  as  fioee  as 
on  the  mountain  summit.  Hand  in 
hand  we  reach  her  grotto,  sit  oo  a  fange 
shell,  and  watch  the  daslung  of  the  green 
waters  against  the  projecting  rocks.  I 
look  at  my  feir  companion,  to  disoonitf 


whether  her  lower  extremities  are  indeed 
like  those  of  a  fish  ;  site  hugs  me  in  a 
strait  embrace ;  h^  features  assume  a 
well'known  form-^tis  my  wife?  L  open 
my  eyes,  and  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
chamber  lamp  perceive  diat  I  am  not 
at  the  bottom  eitner  of  the  Baltic  or  of 
Lofoden,  but  safely  ensconced  within  » 
pair  of  curtains. 

Again  I  invoke  sleep  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  the  vrQro«out  King  in  8hak- 
speare.  The  scene  dianges  to  a  green 
wood,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  elfin 
tribe  are  gambolling  in  the  pale  moon- 
light. I  join«-an  dephant  among  pig^ 
mie»— in  the  dance,  wtiile  the  laugh  of 
Queen  Mab  and  her  companions,  at  my 
awkward  gambols,  makes  the  forest  echo. 
I  endeavour  to  catch  the  royal  soorner, 
but  eway  she  flies  on  a  moon*beam.<— 
How  different  now  the  aspectr  of  things ! 
That  daik  grotto  yawns ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  approach  it,  but  I  am  hurried  along, 
and  borne  through  the  opening.  It  is  a 
hermitage.  Memory  is  now  aiding  the 
imagination.  There  stands  the  instruo- 
tor  of  my  youlh*-~a  stem,  but  beloved 
monitor.  His  looks  are  earnest,  but  sad. 
Too  well  I  know  that  he  has  long  paid 
the  debt  of  nature;  and  a  secret  awe  de- 
prives me  of  speech.  Theve  is  a  terrible 
meaning  m  that  look !  it  pieroes  the 
soul-*other  disembodied  spirits  flit 
around — I  am  mysteriously  raised,  and 
borne  along  the  gloomy  passages.  De- 
spair gives  strength,  and  with  a  convul- 
sive shout  I  awi^— the  nighWmare  has 
left  me  I  Staring  for  a  moment  at  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  I  turn  on  one  side, 
and  endeavour  to  evoke  hkxs  agrse- 
able  visiens.  But  the  impression  iust 
received  cannot  be  «t  once  oblitemted. 

There  is  a  desolate  hearth — the  tem- 
pest iages--*the  lightnings  flash— what  is 
that  gigantic  figure,  half  shrouded  in 
mist  T  It  is  flie  Terrible  one ! — his  arms 
are  stretched  out  to  seize  me«-I  stn^e 
for  a  moaient — ^the  demon  ptevails,  and 
I  am  borne  on  his  shoulders  through  the 
midfiight  air.  With  what  lapidity  we 
cross  the  daik  vaileyl— how  easily  we 
moHDt  that  high  and  psee^itous  moun- 
tain! Wereachtliesttminjit,andadark, 
awfol  eananse  of  waters  lies  btrfore  us  I 
Is  tlie  nend  about  to  plunge  with  me 
into  that  fearful  abyss  ?  A  prayer  for 
hdp  escapes  me,  a  messenger  of  light 
dferendii,  aad  in  knkf  thiragh  not  in 
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words,  lays,  "  Hum  hast  escaped—- tin 
no  more  I '  That  light  \m$  the  flashing 
of  the  lamp;  I  open  xn^  eyes,  reflect, 
perhaps  to  amena,  and  mToke  a  more 
pleasing  vision. 

Memory  touches  a  chord,  a  school- 
boy scene  rises  before  me.    There  is  the 
stem  teacher  I     His  wig  as  ample  as 
ever — hi^  brows  as  sagely  knit — ^his  voice 
as  sonorous  as  of  yore.    We  stand  in 
class ;  a  crabbed  Greek  sentence  ftdls  to 
my  turn,  and  I  essay  to  construe  it.    It 
is  from  one  of  the  choruses  of  Sophocles. 
I  fail — the  awful  look  of  the  pedagogue 
is  fixed  on  me— the  blush  nses  to  my 
cheek  as  the  next  boy  on  the  left  gives 
the    true    interpretation    and    syntax. 
Cheered,  however,  by  the  joyous  com- 
mand, '<  Ite  Domum"  we  issue^from  the 
school,  and  on  our  way,  linger  among 
scenes  that  memory  has  endeared.  Thefe 
is  the  brook  in  which  there  was  once 
abundance  of  fish.     A  companion  is  at 
hand — the  son  of  the  schoolmaster — and 
with  him  I  traverse  the  brink.    Here  we 
stop ;  the  line  is  cast,  the  bait  is  seized, 
ana  the  ascending   hook    displays    to 
our  delighted  e^es  a  large  trout.    But 
recollection  somewhat  more  recent  here 
steps  in — I  look  at  m^  companion.  ''And 
dia  you  not  die  a  missionary  in  India?" 
Still  no  words.    The  truth  flashes  on  me 
— I  am  in  the  society  of  the  dead — the 
master  is  dead — ^most  of  the  boys  we 
saw  an  hour  ago  have  also  passed  the 
bounds  of  time!     I  open  my  eyes,  rub 
them,  watch  the  lamp  a  moment,  and 
again  yield  to  the  illusions  of  the  brain. 
I  am  in  the  village  church.     A  laige 
congregation  is  assembled,  and  the  ser- 
vice proceeds.    I  join  somewhat  care« 
lessly.    In  the  ooposite  gallery  there  is 
an  arch  rogue — tne  most  witty  of  our 
companions ;  he  is  the  Joe  Miller  of  the 
school .  At  the  conclusion  of  each  {wayer 
he  repeats  Amen!  in  so  ludicrous  a  tone, 
as  to  set  my  sides  a  shaking.    The  ver- 
ger comes — the  parson  stares — the  church- 
warden frowns — ^the  schoolmaster  shakes 
his  head — but  I  suddenly  remember  it  is 
all  a  dream,  turn  over  on  the  other  side, 
and  without  opening  my  eyes,  am  trans- 
ported into  other  scenes. 

Some  confused  notion  of  Captain 
Ross's  voyage  takes  me  towards  the 
North  Pole.  How  gloriously  we  sail 
along  I  There  is  snow-capped  HeclB,as 
large  as  life;  to  the  right  of  our  ship. 


We  bound  along — see  tht  m&ad  ^rss 
of  Greenland  to  the  left,  and  the  huge 
whales  gambolling  amidst  mountains  of 
ice*    Somehow  or  other,  I  have  an  irre* 
sistible  propensity  to  ride  one  of  them. 
I  descend  the  ship's  side,  and  jump  on 
the  back  of  the  nearest.    How  it  starts, 
but  only  to  move  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  vessel !    I  approach  nearer  to 
the  north.    **  What  is  the  Pole  ?    Is  it 
a  lighthouse  ?    Is  it  a  high  mountain  ? 
Is  it  a  vast  loadstone  Y*    Onvmrd  still, 
until  I  find  that  I  <)an  proceed  no  fur- 
ther.   A  huse  barrier  rises  before  me — 
what  kind  or  one  I  do  not  exactly  know ; 
but  the  whale  turns  round,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  passage,  tosses  me  from  its 
back,  and  I  am  standing  at  the  North 
Cape.    There  is  mountainous  Lapland 
before  me.  I  enter  the  first  hut— what  a 
little  manl  exactly  like  a  monkey  vrrapt 
in  a  rein-deer  skin.    He  pulls  out  his 
humble  fiire — ^black  bread  to  eat — train- 
oil  to  drink.    I  turn,  with  a  civil  ''Thank 
you — not  hungry  I"  towards  the  door, 
and    bolt    away.      These    Norwegian 
mountains  are  very  high  and  very  steep. 
Do  they  not  contain  gems  of  great  value  ? 
Are  they  not  inhabited  by  other  bangs 
than  mortab  ?    There  is  a  cavern — enter. 
Dark,  dark,  dark  is  the  passage  down- 
wards— still  I  proceed.     What  are  the 
sounds  which  strike  my  ears  ?    Those  of 
revelry ;  a  pair  of  folding  doors  open, 
and  a  well  illuminated  hall  of  vast  ex- 
tent is  spread  before  me.    What  a  table 
— ^what  guests,  male  and  female!     At 
the  head,  in  the  seat  of  honour,  sits  a 
crowned  king.    A  sceptre  fills  his  right- 
hand  ;   his  left  holds  a  round  ball.    He 
beckons  me,  and  I  slowly  advance.  "  How 
oame  you  here?"  I  cannot  exactly  reply. 
He  frowns,  but  one  of  the  ladies— his 
daughter— disarms  his  wrath,  and  even 
obtains  permission  for  me  to  sit  at  the 
table*    what  large  goblets  I  what  a  rich 
beverage?    I  am  thirsty;    I  raised  the 
cup,  drank  to  the  health  of  the  grim  old 
King,  but  the  thirst  is  not  assuii^(ed.    I 
drank  another,  but  with  as  little  eiftct. 
Hark  1  the  music  plays ;  I  rise,  and  join 
in  the  dance — ^my  pwtner  being   the 
identical  &ir  one  who  had  interce£d  for 
me.     The  sceptred  crowned  chairman 
looks  grimmer  than  before,  as  I  glide 
along  the  shining  floor,  one  aim  encircling 
the  damsel's  waist.     How  loving   as 
K^  at  fiur  she  looksl     <<Will  you 
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ascend  with  me  to  upper  earth  ?^ 
"Yes!"  The  baigain  is  soon  made — 
we  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hall — cast  a 
wistful  glance  at  the  door — turn  round 
to  see  whether  the  old  man's  eye  is  upon 
us,  and  on  perceiving  that  he  is  rising  to 
pursue  us,  we  hastily  issue  from  the  hall. 
We  are  in  sudden  darkness;  never  mind 
— I  'press  the  fair  one  to  my  side,  with 
somewhat  too  much  ardour ;  her  excla- 
mation, ''  My  dear,  you  hurt  me !"  makes 
me  start :  I  open  my  eyes,  and  behold  I 
not  a  strange  lady,  but  my  own  partner, 
struggling  in  my  arms  1  With  a  drowsy 
apology  I  again  turn  and  call  for  sleep. 

Still  in  the  north.  •'  What  a  cheer- 
less, cold  region!  I  will  go  to  the 
south."  I  mount  a  winged  horse,  rise  to 
the  clouds  and  proceed  swiftly  over  the 
earth,  which  is  visible  beneath.  I  am 
over  the  Black  Forest ;  I  descend ;  the 
time  is  night,  but  the  moon  shines,  and 
all  nature  is  still  around.  The  mysteri- 
ous wild  hunter  crosses  my  path.  His 
sable  armour,  his  black  steed,  the  hounds 
and  hoar  of  Uie  same  colour,  are  enough 
to  fill  me  with  awe.  On  we  go ;  neither 
hedge  nor  ditch,  neither  wall  nor  river 
arrests  our  progress.  See,  that  lofty 
church  lies  airectly  in  my  pathi  shall 
we  not  diverge  to  right  or  left  ?  No  1 
at  one  spring,  over  we  puss.  We  as- 
cend that  abrupt  hill  with  as  much  ease 
as  we  scouf  the  level  plain.  What  a 
precipice  I  surely  here  we  shall  make  a 
standi  No  I  the  boar  has  already  passed 
it ;  the  dark  hounds  follow ;  the  darker 
steed  rushes  down  the  abyss,  and  the 
wild  horn  sounds  fearfully  amidst  the 
crags  and  over  the  heath.  Ah!  that 
yawning  cavern!  the  boar  enters;  so  do 
the  dogs  ;  so  the  wild  huntsman  !  Shall 
I  too  follow  ?  The  thunder  roars,  the 
vivid  lightnings  flash,  and  I  start  awake; 
it  is  still  the  lamp  that  plays  on  my  eye- 
lids. But  even  yet  the  night  is  scarcely 
commenced :  these  visions  have  occupied 
scarcely  half  an  hour ;  and  I  begin  to 
grow  heavy. 

The  silent  world  re«appears;  what 
mountains  are  these  ?  Hie  Ratian  Alps . 
Embosomed  in  those  solitudes  I  perceive 
the  famed  monastery  of  Einsidlin.  The 
vesper-bell  is  tolling ;  nay,  it  is  the  bell 
for  midnight  mass.  I  ring  at  the  gate ; 
the  ponderous  bolts  are  shortly  with- 
drawn ;  the  porter  receives  me  with  Te 
vidcre  gaudeo,  fill !  and  I  pass  through 
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the  barricade.  Tlie  song  of  praiie  strikes 
my  ears,  and  I  hasten  to  the  chapel.  A 
few  tapers  glimmer  at  the  altar ;  a  score 
of  agea  monks,  vrith  cowls  black  as  jet, 
stand  in  the  choir,  and  join  in  the  psalm. 
How  every  eye  from  beneath  the  cover- 
ing peers  upon  me,  while  the  lips  chaunt 
the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  Deo !  The  gaze 
of  these  monastic  fathers  becomes  more 
earnest;  the  service  changes;  it  is 
that  of  a  new  professed.  What  can  all 
this  portend?  They  move  from  their 
stalls ;  they  advance  towards  me ;  they 
display  the  habit  of  the  order;  they 
throw  it  over  my  shoulders,  and  lead  me 
towards  the  altar.  ''  I  will  be  no  monk !" 
at  length  burst  from  my  indignant  breast : 
'^  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  a  married  man 
to  boot  I*'  My  remonstrance  is  unheeded ; 
I  seize  a  book  and  throw  it  at  the  head 
of  the  friar — the  monks  fly  to  his  aid, 
and  a  battle  royal  ensues.  With  what 
glorious  confusion,  cowls  and  wigs  cover 
the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  choir !  But 
what  can  one  do  against  a  score  ?  I  am 
bemonked,  and  a  pretty  figure  I  look  ! 
Who  is  that  female  who  enters  one  of 
the  side  aisles?  She  approai^hes;  it  is 
my  wife  ;  she  is  in  tears !  The  monks 
endeavour  to  keep  her  back ;  I  fly  to  her, 
put  one  arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  a 
crosier  in  my  right  hand,  begin  to  cudgel 
my  persecutors.  The  choir  is  now 
cleared  of  the  fraternity,  and  I  am  left 
alone  witli  my  smiling  wife.  '^Letus 
escape!''  is  the  first  exclamation.  The 
night  is  dark ;  the  cloisters  are  darker 
still ;  but  there  is  a  torch  burning  on  the 
altar :  I  will  fetch  it.  How  troublesome 
the  short  distance  !-^my  feet  are  impeded 
as  if  they  were  in  the  stocks ;  yet  the 
pavement  offers  no  obstruction.  I  strug- 
gle towards  the  light ;  now  I  am  near  it ; 
yet  I  cannot  seize  it :  somediing  pulls 
me  back,  and  a  well  known  voice  ex- 
claiming, '<  My  dear,  where  are  you 
going?"  recals  me  to  my  senses,  and  I 
find  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
ready  to  set  foot  on  the  floor,  and  the  bed- 
clothes wrapped  in  glorious  negligence 
around  me!  The  altar  is  replaced  by 
my  humble  dressing-table,  and  the  conse- 
crated torch  turns  out  to  be  my  cham- 
ber-lamp 1 
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[aoBDON  DirAmniia 
We  left  Gordon  with  the  cub  of  the 
betr  Ijing  asleep  in  Ihe  cabin.  Out 
of  thii  sleep  she  did  not  awake  for  at 
leait  thru  dayii.  In  the  meanlime  he 
Wat  not  idle.  In  Ibe  floor  of  the  fbre- 
caalletheie  was  a  trap-door,  communica- 
ting with  the  bil^  water,  into  which 
the  crew  had  emptied  foul  water,  without 
being  obliged  to  run  up  to  the  ship's 
side  every  instant.  There  was  likewise 
one  in  the  cabin,  but  that  being  carpeted 
was  seldom  opened.  The  Soor,  iiwill 
be  remembeied,  was  now  his  ceihng,  and 
on  pushing  aside  Ihe  lalch  of  the  trap-door 
above,  which  he  easily  effected  with  a 
table  knife,  the  door  fell  towards  him, 
ftnd  hung  by  ihe  hinges.  On  entering 
this  hatch-hole,  he  found  himself  at  the 
keel  of  the  ressel,  among  the  pig-iron, 
which,  having  fallen  downward,  be  had 
Vol.  I. 


a  free  passage,  first,  into  tlie  hold — where 
he  found  abundance  of  coals  and  casks 
of  fresh  water,  or  rather  of  fresh  ice,  and 
the  cari'ases  of  five  or  six  whalen,  so 
that  he  bad  meat  for  the  bear-cub, 
Nancy,  for  years  to  come,  besides  plenty 
of  blubber  to  burn — and  then  into  the 
forecastle,  in  the  larder  of  which  he 
found  a  large  barrel  half  full  of  beef, 
and  another  more  than  half  full  of  pork ; 
also  hocon,  mulloii:.  and  deer  hams,  and 
about  half  a  cask  of  Highland  whiskey. 
He  returned  rejoicing  to  the  cabin, 
taking  a  good  piece  of  solid  fish  with 
him,  with  pipes,  simnf,  and  tobacco,  alt 
of  which  he  found  nicely  packed  up  in 
boxes.  He  tried  lo  awaken  Nancy,  but 
in  vain,  and  it  was  only  by  holding 
burning  tobacco  to  her  nose,  which 
mode  her  sneeze  violently,  that  she  could 
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be  prevailed  upon  to  open  her  eyes. 
He  fed  her,  and  her  eyes  lighted  up; 
he  carried  her  into  his  closet,  closing 
the  door ;  but  she  would  not  settle  nor 
rest  from  the  skin  of  her  mother ;  which 
at  last  he  took,  and  spread  above  hia 
blankets,  when  she  went  of  herself  and 
lay  down  upon  it,  uttering  the  same 
kind  of  sounds  as  before. 

He  taught  her,  by  degrees,  to  follow 
him  in  and  pnt.  She  was  neverweary  rolU 
ing  among  the  snow;  and  often  scraped 
bitterly  at  the  iae,  as  if  longing  to  get 
into  the  lea.  But  as  she  now  lay  in 
his  bed,  he  did  not  encourage  this  pro* 
pensity,  especially  as  she  continuea  to 
thri^,  and  wos  soon  as  plump  as  a  calf. 
She  never  once  shewed  the  least  dispo- 
sition toward  surliness ;  but  seeme&  to 
consider  Gordon  a  friend  of  her  own 
spades.  She  answered  to  her  name,  and 
came  at  his  bidding;  and  when  they 
walked  out  upon  the  icci  he,  dressed  in 
his  late  captaitfs  holiday  clothi*s,  took 
her  paw  witnin  his  arm,  and  taught  her 
to  walk  upright.  He  often  laughed 
heartily  at  the  figure  they  cut ;  and  as 
she  tried  to  imitate  him  in  every  thing, 
so  she  did  in  laughiner ;  but  her  laugh 
was  perfectly  irresistible,  with  the  half- 
dosed  eye,  the  grin  and  the  neigh. 

The  sun  at  length  made  his  appeaN 
ance  above  the  soutliem  horiion ;  and 
Goidon  employed  himself,  daily,  in  cut- 
tittg  out  a  regular  stair  to  the  top  of  the 
iceberg,  in  oraer  to  make  what  discoveries 
he  could.  This  he  was  not  long  in 
effectinjiTy  And  found  it  a  hu^e  mountain 
of  solid  ice,  very  irregular  m  its  form, 
having  cret^ks  and  ravines  innumerable. 

At  length  the  swans  came  north  over 
his  head,  shouting  day  and  night  This 
he  tliought  boded  bad  things  for  him,  for 
it  told  plainly  that  the  Polar  seas,  beyond 
this  great  field  of  ice,  were  open.  He 
therefore  judged,  that  if  the  ice  broke 
up,  he  was  sure  to  be  carried  northward, 
among  unknown  seas  and  frozen  coasts. 
To  prevent  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind, 
he  was  more  than  halt-determined  to  set 
out  in  search  of  some  country ;  but  he 
knew  not  where  to  go,  or  where  to  find 
either  continent  or  island.  He  had  still 
plenty  of  victuals.  He  had  a  fowling 
piece,  and  had  contrive<l  to  dry  a  box  of 
gunpowder.  He  climbed  the  iceberg 
almost  every  day,  and  at  length  formed 
the  resolution  of  digging  a  cavern  in  it ; 


as  it  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  it 
could  melt  or  sink.  He  made  several  neat 
a|)artments,  and  one  witli  a  chimney, 
which  he  formed  with  great  labour  with 
a  bar  of  pig-iron.  Here  he  carried,  with 
great  toil,  a  part  of  his  provisions,  spirits, 
&c.  and  he  resolved,  if  be  saw  tlie  ice 
breaking  up,  to  trust  himself  on  the  ice- 
berg as  his  best  resource,  and  leave  tlie 
rest  to  providence,  believing  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  secure  in  it  from  any 
danger  but  starvation. 

For  about  two  months,  he  spent  all 
his  waking  hours  on  tha  top  of  mis  ro- 
mantic mountain,  with  Nanoyi  fbr  she 
was  constant  to  him  as  his  shadow.  One 
morning,  which  ho  suppoaed,  from  the 
height  and  heat  of  the  sun,  was  about 
Midsummer,  on  going  to  the  top  of  the 
ice-mountain»ana  looking  round,  he  saw 
that  the  whole  sea  to  the  northward  was 
clear  of  ice  to  within  a  mile  of  them, 
while  there  wat  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
current  running  in  that  direction .  Every 
thing  remained  at  usual  for  several  days 
longer,  only  Gordon  and  his  companion 
slept  in  one  of  the  oharobers  he  had  cut 
in  the  iceberg. 

One  night  he  was  awakened  fW>m  a 
sound  sleepi  by  the  tottering  motion  of 
the  iceberg.  Trie  motion  ceased  in  the 
course  of  a  minute,  by  which  time  he 
was  up  and  out  on  the  platform  at  the 
top.  from  whence  he  saw  that  Uie  icebei^ 
httd  moved  a  small  degree  round  to  the 
west.  It  had  separated  from  the  in- 
terminable field  of  ice  on  the  east,  leaving 
an  opening  there  about  a  bowsprit  over. 
As  the  wreck  remained  on  his  side  of  the 
opening,  he  hastened  down  from  the 
mountain  to  see  how  matters  stood.  Tlie 
sea  in  the  opening  was  as  bright  as  a  mir- 
ror, and  as  soon  as  Nancy  saw  the  water, 
she  rushed  into  it,  and  vanished  in  below 
the  ice  for  a  space  tliat  frightened  him 
for  her  safety.  She  at  length  appeared 
with  a  fish  in  her  mouth,  something  like 
a  large  herring.  He  was  glad  of  it,  and 
caressed  her  for  it,  and  away  she  flew 
again  to  the  opening.  Whenever  she 
dived,  she  brought  up  a  fish  of  some 
sort ;  and  eveiy  day  thereafter  she  kept 
him  well  supplied  with  f\sh,  so  that  he 
had  a  treasure  of  great  value  in  tliat  sin- 
gular animal. 

Perceiving  the  strong  foundation  on 
which  the  wreck  rested,  he  again  slept 
in  his  old  birth  in  the  closet  of  the  cabin, 
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aod  one  morning  when  he  arosey  the 
beautiful  crystal  gap  of  water  was  gone, 
and  they  had  set  off  on  another  Polar 
voyage,  and  left  the  interminable  field  of 
ice  behind ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  oould 
reach,  all  was  again  sea,  nothing  but  sea. 

On  the  ledges  of  this  ice*mountain, 
the  uncouth  and  laiy  walruses  were  fre- 
quently seen  resting  and  rolling  them- 
selves, and  the  seals  would  have  congre- 
gated on  it,  had  it  not  been  for  Nancy, 
between  whom  and  them  a  jierpetual 
and  bloody  warfare  was  carried  on. 

During  the  space  of  six  months,  at  least, 
lie  must  have  traversed  these  Polar  seas, 
without  ever  knowing  where  he  wns.  He 
several  times  saw  mountains  in  the  early 
part  of  his  tour»  and  twice,  in  particular, 
quite  distinctly;  and  once  he  saw  a 
headland  or  ishind  straight  before  him. 
lie  was  all  anxiety  to  see  what  kind  of 
ooantry  it  was,  and  was  on  the  topmost 
point  of  the  deberg  on  the  watch.  He 
was  even  so  near  it,  that  he  saw  a 
bcingy  whom  he  took  for  a  woman, 
moving  about  on  the  shore,  staring  at  the 
floating  ioe-mountain.  He  put  his  two 
hands  to  his  month  in  place  of  a  speaking 
trumpet,  and  hailed  the  stranger  with 
his  whole  strength  of  lungs ;  but  ere  he 
could  prevent  it,  Nancy  did  the  same, 
and  sent  forth  such  a  bray,  that  fairly 
frii|[htened  the  native,  who  fl^  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  roe,  and  vanished  among 
the  rocks,  llie  ioebei^,  with  the  ledge 
of  ice  attached,  having  the  hulk  of  the 
Amte  F6rifa  resting  on  it,  after  this  got 
into  difierent  currents,  and  was  driven 
about  from  one  direction  to  another,  in 
that  vast  Polar  sea. 

At  lengdi  the  fogs  began  to  brood 
over  the  race  of  the  ocean,  the  sun  to 
near  toward  tlie  horieon,  and  from  that 
time  forth,  he  saw  no  more  around  him, 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  but  journeyed  on 
he  knew  not  whither.  Unless  when  em- 
ployed cleaning  and  laying  by  the  fish 
which  Nancy  caught,  Oordon  either  lay 
and  doeed,  read  his  bible,  which  he  got 
moedy  by  heart,  or  amusei  himself  with 
the  gambols  aod  antics  of  his  companion. 
Though  he  often  slept  in  his  ice-cave  in 
snnimer,  he  drew  into  his  old  cabin,  as 
winter  approached,  for  his  anti-room  at 
the  cavern  had  been  all  melted  away 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  next  change  he  met  with  was  tlie 
hearing  of  a  great  nuhing  noise  like  a 


tempest,  which  continued  for  some  time, 
altliough  he  could  perceive  no  alteration 
of  the  ocean.  He  resolved  to  walk  round 
tlie  vast  mountain  of  ice,  as  far  as  he 
could  get.  By  the  time  he  got  half  way 
round,  the  mystery  was  cleared  up.  TUe 
new  ice  had  commenced,  and  a  strong 
under^cunent  bearing  this  irresistible 
mass  with  its  broad  base  previously  on 
it,  it  was  breaking  it  up  witn  tremendous 
violence.  The  ice  continuing  to  be  rolled 
up  before  the  mountain,  was  heaped  up 
before  it  to  such  a  height,  that  it  at  length 
became  once  more  immovably  fixed,  and 
all  the  turmoil  was  still. 

An  intense  frost  now  set  in,  tlie  fog 
cleared  away,  the  stars  appeared  in  the 
xenith,  aod  a  beautiful  blue  twilight  sky 
fringed  the  horixon.  Gordon  was  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  looking  all  around, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  he  saw  land 
right  a-head,  and  at  no  great  distance. 
\VhiIst  contemplating  the  scene  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  anxieW,  judge  of  his 
feelmgs,  when  the  report  of'^a  gun  reached 
his  ears.  He  took  it  for  a  signal  gun 
from  some  ship,  but  what  it  was,  or 
whence  it  came,  he  never  discovered. 
It  sounded  as  if  not  two  miles  off.  He 
hastened  from  the  height,  seiied  his  fowl- 
ing piece,  and  again  ascending  the  height, 
firea.  After  his  third  shot,  tlw  salutation 
was  returned  with  a  roar  louder  than 
before.  He  tried  as  well  as  he  could  to 
imitate  the  signal  of  dbtress,  but  judging 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  after 
his  fiist  signal  had  been  answered,  he 
hastened  down  once  more,  packed  up 
some  powder  and  shot,  victuals,  and  a 
bottle  of  spirits,  and  posted  off  in  the 
direction  wnence  he  deemed  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  the  land  lay.  Before  he 
wrat  away,  he  lighted  a  lamp  in  the 
cavern,  which  he  knew  would  bum  for 
a  long  time. 

When  he  had  travelled  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  miles,  calculating  from  the  length 
of  time  he  had  taken,  and  the  fiitigue  he 
felt,  and  while  making  for  some  hills 
which  he  thought  he  discovered  before 
him,  he  percei>^  Nancy  a  great  way  to 
the  right,  seeming  greatly  interested  about 
someUiittg,  and  as  if  followii^  a  track. 
He  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
his  joyful  astonishment,  found  the  traces 
of  a  company  amounting  to  from  thirty 
to  forty  individuals,  all  journeying  on  the 
same  path,  straight  for  the  land.    Thus 
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encouraged,  he  posted  on  for  many  miles. 
At  length  he  came  upon  some  marks  that 
were  rather  equivocal .  Nancy  had  run  off 
and  left  him  on  the  track;  and  now 
straining  his  sight  forward,  he  perceived 
on  a  rising  ground  that  must  have  been 
a  shore,  a  whole  herd  of  white  bears,  all 
turned  witli  their  faces  towards  him  1 

lie  durst  not  run  for  fear  of  being  pur- 
sued by  the  whole  herd,  and  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  as  he  dared  not  advance,  he 
squatted  down  on  the  ice,  and  wished 
himself  under  it.    The  monsters,  how- 
ever, had  discovered  him,  and  off  they 
all  came  in  a  body  towajrds  him.    lie 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran,  without  look- 
ing behind  him.     A  certain  noise,  how- 
ever, which  he  soon  heard  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  compelled  him  to  look  over 
his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  two 
bears  in  close  pursuit.     He  flung  his 
vmllet  of  provisions,  and  his  remaining 
bottle  of  rum  from  him,  and  held  on, 
having  then  nothing  but  his  loaded  gun, 
and    his  long    dirk.     The  two  bears 
paused  when  they  came  to  his  wallet, 
and  soon  devoured  the  victuals.    To  his 
joy,  he  perceived  that  the  lesser  bear  was 
Nancy.    Being  quite  outspent  vrith  run- 
ning, he  paused  to  gather  breath,  and 
look  at  the  two.    The  large  wild  monster 
took  up  the  bottle  of  rum,  smelted  it, 
and  turned  it  over,  when  Nancy,  with 
perfect  sangfroid^  snatched  it  from  him, 
drew  the  cork  with  her  teeth,  and  putting 
the  bottle  to  her  mouth,  took  apparently 
a  long  pull  of  the  spirits,  and  then  handed 
it  to  her  companion.    He  took  the  bottle, 
put  it  to  his  mouth,  and,  as  Gordon 
thought,  drank  about  the  half  of  it.    lie 
then  held  up  his  nose  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five,  shot  out  his  long  red  tongue, 
and  licked  his  chops ;  he  seemed  both 
delighted  and  astonished,  and  would  not 
part  with  the  bottle  again  ;  but  wheeling 
himself  round,  with  his  back  to  Nancy, 
he  took  another  pull,  till  he  finished  it; 
and  then  threw  the  empty  bottle  away 
in  a  rage,  because  it  would  not  produce 
any  more.    He  then  fell  a  dancing  and 
bobbing  on  his  hams,  nodding  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  cutting  capers  in- 
numerable ;  while  Nancy  stood  straight 
up  on  her  hind  feet,  and  waltzed  around 
him.    At  last,  he  tumbled  over  at  full 
length,  and  af^er  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  rise,  he  groaned,  stretched  out  his 
limbs,  and  lay  as  if  dead. 


Cordon  had  fled  witli  such  precipi- 
tancy, that  he  had  lost  all  traces  of  his 
path.  After  travelling  several  miles, 
Nancy  quitted  hikn,  and,  as  he  thought, 
returned  to  kill  the  sleeping  monster 
he  had  left  behind.  He  was  hungry 
and  thirsty,  and  overcome  with  sleep 
and  fatigue ;  he  had  lost  his  only  guide, 
yet  still  he  was  hurrying  on  he  knew 
not  whither.  He  knelt  "on  the  snow- 
covered  ice,  and  prayed  to  God  to  direct 
and  save  him.  (He  rose,  strengthened 
and  revived,  and  shortly  afterwards,  to 
his  great  gladness,  he  came  upon  his  own 
backward  track. 

He  now  hied  on  with  cheerfulness, 
but  he  became  exceedingly  fatigued, 
and  sleep  quite  overcame  him ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  to  lie  down  on  the 
ice  was  deatli,  he  felt  an  irresistible  in- 
clination to  do  it.  When  he  felt  himself 
drooping,  he  rested  on  his  knees,  and 
leant  his  head  and  arm  on  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  and  thus  obtained  some  mo- 
mentary sleep ;  and  when  he  was  getting 
sound  asleep  from  the  effects  of  the 
frost,  he  fell  over,  which  awakened  him. 

He  proceeded  in  this  way  for  some 
time;  out  at  length  he  heard  a  noise 
coming  along  the  ice,  like  the  gallopping 
of  horses,  accompanied  occasionally  with 
a  growling  murmur.  He  made  all  the 
haste  he  could,  but  his  strength  was  gone. 
On  looking  back,  he  beheld  a  bear  coming  « 
upon  him  at  full  speed.  It  was  soon 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  licking  his  hand. 
It  vras  Nancy,  bleeding.  She  instantly 
turned  about,  and  went  slowly  back. 
He  then  perceived  a  gigantic  bear,  stand- 
ing on  end,  like  a  tall  obelisk  covered 
vrith  snow.  His  heart  fainted  within 
him ;  but  he  cocked  his  gun,  and  tried 
to  run  on.  Nancy  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  monster  by  throwing  herself  always 
in  before  him ;  but  he  would  not  bite 
or  tear  her ;  he  only  gave  her  a  cuff  with 
his  paw,  to  make  her  keep  out  of  his 
way.  Gordon  tried  several  times  to  take 
aim  at  him,  but  found  it  impossible  widi- 
out  shooting  Nancy :  so  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  run  on,  until  fairly  exhausted, 
he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Instantly  he 
found  himself  grasped,  and  one  of  the 
bears  above  him.  it  was  poor  Nancy 
trying  to  cover  him  with  her  own  body 
from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  brute  that 
pursued  him.  The  monster  struggled 
to  reach  his  neck,  and  forced  hia  bead 
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in  below  Nancy,  and  Gordon  felt  first 
his  Gold  nose,  and  then  his  warm  lips 
close  to  his  throat.  He  called  out ''  seize 
him !"  the  words  that  he  used  for  baiting 
on  Nancy,  and  which  she  always  promptly 
obeyed,  on  which  she  gave  him  such  a 
snap,  that  not  only  made  him  desist,  but 
growl  like  a  bull. 

The  huge  animal,  although  thus  foiled, 
at  length  made  his  attack  at  the  same 
point  again,  and  in  trying  to  reach  Gor- 
don's neck,  he  seized  him  by  the  left 
arm,  close  below  the  shoulder.  He 
called  out  furiously  to  Nancy,  who  at 
that  moment  seized  the  gigantic  monster 
by  the  throat  with  her  teeth  and  paws.  He 
started  away,  and  swung*  her  round  and 
round,  like  a  baby,  bellowing  fearfully ; 
but  quit  her  sripe,  Nancy  would  not. 
lie  then  seized  her  with  his  paws,  hugged 
her,  and  threw  her  down,  but  would  not 
tear  her.  With  all  the  speed  and  ore- 
cision  his  wounded  arm  would  aamit 
of,  Gordon  held  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
to  the  larger  bear*8  ear,  and  fired. 
Tlie  shot  vSck  away  the  power  of  doing 
any  hurt  with  his  mouth  ;  but  his  paws 
continued  to  embrace  Nancy  with  a 
deadly  grasp,  she  still  keeping  a  fast 
hold  of  his  throat.  He  then  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  again  and  again ;  and 
tliough  the  blood  streamed  through  the 
snow  as  if  a  sluice  had  been  opened,  it 
was  amazing  how  tenacious  the  monster 
was  of  life.  But  at  length  he  slackened 
his  hold,  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
ice.  Aj  soon  as  Nancy  got  free,  he 
embraced  her,  and  feeble  and  overworn 
almost  to  death,  with  her  at  his  side  to 
lean  upon,  they  made  their  escape  to  tlie 
old  hulk. 

He  bf^rricadoed  the  entrance-window, 
fed  Nancy,  ate  something  himself,  drank 
a  little  brandy,  knelt  down  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  hisdeliver- 
,  ance,  and  having  kindled  a  fire  of  coal 
and  driftwood,  and  bathed  and  dressed 
his  arm,  which  was  much  lacerated,  and 
washed  Nancy  all  over,  he  took  a  short 
and  troubled  sleep.  As  for  Nancy,  with 
the  late  exertion  and  a  hearty  meal,  she 
fell  into  the  torpid  state,  and  dozed  away 
the  time  for  nearly  three  months,  until 
he  was  obliged  forcibly  to  awaken  her, 
as  he  had  done  before. 

It  proved  a  severe  winter,  muck 
stormier  than  the  last;  and  by  the  time 
the  sun  began  to  show  his  disc  above  the 


horizon,  our  modern  Crusoe  had  once 
more  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  over 
the  ice,  in  search  of  some  inhabited 
country.  Accordingly  he  made  the  re- 
quisite preparations,  and  loaded  himself 
and  Nancy  very  heavily,  knowing  that 
his  loads  would  constantly  (be  getting 
lighter,  and  then  he  left  his  old  comfort- 
able cabin,  and  his  mountain  of  ice,  witli 
many  bitter  tears,  all  uncertain  whether 
he  should  ever  see  it  again. 

Away  they  jogged  together,  holding 
their  course,  as  nearly  as  Gordon  could 
guess,  to  the  S.S.W.  The  mountains 
towards  which  he  had  journeyed  before, 
were  quite  visible ;  but  he  called  that 
land  the  Bear  Island,  and  believing  it 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  whole  colony  of 
bears,  he  did  not  venture  near  it ;  but 
turning  to  the  left,  he  passed  it  in  the 
space  of  three  days.  Having  reached 
the  south-west  comer  of  this  country,  he 
unexpectedly  came  upon  the  traces  of 
three  men  and  a  number  of  dogs,  and 
by  following  them,  he  arrived,  in  a  few 
hours,  at  the  shore.  There  he  found  a 
spot  where  the  men  had  evidently  rested, 
and  his  heart  bounded  with  joy.  In 
order  to  overtake  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  the  luggage,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it ;  so,  mcdcing  with  strong  coitl  a 
muzzle  for  Nancy,  who  was  an  indis- 
criminate destroyer,  and  would  certainly 
attack  the  dogs  first,  and  in  all  proba- 
bitiUr  the  men  next,  and  taking  a  bottle 
of  Highland  whiskey  and  some  provisions 
with  him,  he  set  out  on  the  track  of  the 
three  men,  and  followed  most  eagerly. 
Having  fastened  the  muzzle  on  Nancy, 
he  put  a  cord  to  it,  and  led  her.  She 
tried  to  get  loose  by  pulling  the  muzzle 
off  with  her  paws ;  but  his  commands 
restrained  her,  altliough  she  continued  to 
look  at  him  with  apparent  astonishment 
and  dejection. 

After  he  had  travelled  about  fourteen 
hours,  he  came  to  a  place  where  the 
three  men  had  evidently  rested  and  re- 
freshed themselves;  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  blood  upon  the  snow,  from 
which  he  concluded  they  were  hunters, 
and  had  killed  some  game.  Here  he 
took  some  refreshment,  there  being  a 
spring  gushing  out  of  a  rock,  and  like- 
wise fed  Nancy,  who  began  scraping  on 
a  spot  between  two  rocks,  where  he  soon 
discovered  a  store  of  venison,  covered 
over  with  snow,  and  trampled  firm  down. 
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From  this  he  percieved  that  tliis  spring 
was  the  reodetvous  of  the  hunters ;  and 
to  meet  with  ihem  he  had  only  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  With  what  anxiety 
of  heart  did  he  pass  these  few  hours  I 

liis  suspense  was  at  length  relieved  by 
the  approach  of  six  strong  dogs  coming 
all  up  hill,  baying  upon  him  in  the  most 
Airioufi  manner  possible.  An  expedient 
struck  him  in  a  moment.  He  drew  his 
coat  tails  over  his  head,  stooped  and  ran 
forwatd  to  meet  them.  After  uttering  a 
few  short  barks  of  terror,  they  all  fled,  as 
if  tlie  devil  had  been  chasing  them.  The 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  their  mas- 
ters may  wt^l  be  conceived  when  they 
met  their  dauntless  assistants  retnating 
with  looks  of  such  wild  dismay.  Peeping 
through  the  cleft  of  his  coat,  he  perceived 
masters  add  dogs  flying  amain,  the  latter 
leading  the  way,  barking  in  downright 
tenor,  lie  instantly  assumed  his  natu- 
ral shape,  aad  hallooed  out  after  them. 
They  turned  round|»Kaping  and  staring, 
but  did  not  stop.  Tne  sight  of  a  human 
cfeatuie  ottroing  on  them  in  die  company 
of  a  white  bnr,  the  only  creature  of 
which  diey  stood  in  perpetual  dread, 
was  too  much  for  their  comprehension  ; 
so  tliey  took  to  their  heels,  and  Gordon 
had  no  other  shift  than  to  pursue. 

Their  snow  shoes,  however,  kept  them 
above  the  snow^  whereas  every  step  that 
he  took  he  sunk  at  least  half  a  foot,  the 
suriaoe  being  thawed  on  all  the  south 
sides  of  the  hills.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return. 
Assured  that  they  would  come  back  to 
that  place,  if  not  throush  hunger,  at 
least  tor  tlie  fruits  of  their  labour,  he  hid 
himself  among  some  rocks  bard  by,  from 
which  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow. 

He  soon  fell  asleep,  from  fatigue  and 
anxiety ;  and  was  awakened  by  Nancy 
struggling  to  get  free.  Hearing  people 
speaking,  he  peeped  <yver  the  rock,  and 
saw  the  tiiree  men  standing  beside  their 
buried  treasure,  in  earnest  conversation, 
and  apparently  astonished  at  finding  all 
their  store  untouched.  Gordon  drew 
himself  up  to  the  v«rge  of  the  0110",  and, 
01  once,  ou  his  knees,  implored  them,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  take  him  under 
their  protection.  Thfey  knew  the  name, 
and  each  of  them  took  ofl"  his  for  cap, 
and  kneeMon  his  right  knee ;  but  when 
Nancy  appeared  on  the  difl*,  the  dogs 
•cattpered  x>ff.    The  men  were  about  to 


follow,  on  which  he  heid  up  the  cord 
to  show  them  that  she  was  muzzled  and 
chained ;  and  ordering  her,  she  cowered 
at  his  fret,  and  kissed  his  hand.  This 
astonished  the  men,  who  slared  at  one 
another,  and  Gordon  explained  to  them 
his  situation  as  he  best  could,  for  they  did 
not  understand  one  another's  language. 
He  then  took  out  his  whiskey  bottle,  and 
gave  them  all  a  tasting,  which  pleased 
Qiem  not  a  little. 

They  were  now  friends,  and  sat  down 
to  eat  together.  They  then  packed  up 
for  depatture,  the  men  having  secured  as 
much  food  as  they  could  convey,  al- 
though they  took  care  to  carry  no  bones. 
They  gave  the  dogs  those  for  their  share, 
after  having  sliced  the  flesh  neatly  oflf 
them,  whi(£  they  stufied  into  seal-skin 
bags,  and  then  yoking  the  dogs  to  these 
in  pttii^  they  trailed  them  with  great 
swiftness  over  the  snow.  Being  ap- 
prehensive of  a  row  between  the  dogs 
and  Nancy,  Gordon  made  signs  for  the 
men  to  muzzle  the  dogs,  which  they  did, 
and  then   tliey  journeyed  together  in 


When  they  came  to  his  luggage,  tlie 
sun  being  warm,  they  rested  long,  and 
slept  \  and  the  men  let  hira  unden»tand 
that  they  had  to  provide  for  a  long 
journey.  After  proceeding  three  days 
and  three  nights  along  the  level  surface 
of  the  ice,  they  beheld  the  open  sea,  and 
came  to  two  canoes,  and  a  boat,  lying 
on  the  ice,  near  to  the  verge  of  the  sea. 
The  boat  was  for  currying  tlie  dogs  and 
one  man,  and  the  canoes  for  a  man  each. 
As  the  dogs  were  perfectly  obedient,  eadi 
of  the  men  took  two  dogs  below  the  leadier 
of  his  canoe,  and  Goidon  was  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  small  boat,  and 
Ihert*  with  Nancy  beside  him,  he  vms 
forbid  to  move,  for  fear  of  oversetting  the 
frail  bark. 

They  at  length  arrived  on  another 
coast,  and  were  met  upon  the  shone  by 
twelve  young  women;  vrho  conducted 
him  to  thdr  habitation,  and  at  the  entrance 
they  vrere  received  by  an  old  man^  widi 
hair  and  beard  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
little  cokmy,  and  their  priest ;  and  Gordon 
was  instructed  to  kneel  aad  receive  his 
blessing,  which  he  did,  and  was  then 
ooadudtcd  in,  and  welcomed  with  many 
tokens  of  veneration. 

The  home  of  these  simple  people  was 
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slrwigely  consinictBd .  Tbe  outer  apart* 
menti  were  built  and  vaulted  with  snow; 
but,  betides  these^  there  was  a  long 
natural  cavern  stretching  under  the  rocks 
and  many  irregular  side  recesses ;  in  one 
of  which  his  bed  was  made,  which  was 
a  good  one»,  and  tlieie  he  and  Nancy 
were  left  to  their  repose. 

The  colony  consisted  of  thirty-one 
women  and  ten  men,  including  the  aged 
father — the  rest  of  the  men  had  perished 
at  sea,  or  in  bear-hundng— and  seven 
children,  two  of  whom  only  were  boys. 
Gordon  ascertained  that  he  was  in  Old 
Greenland,  amongaremnantof  a  colony 
of  Norwegians,  a  race  of  simple  primitive 
Christians^  whose  progenitors  had  occu- 
pied that  inclement  shore  for  centuries ; 
and  once,  by  their  own  account,  amounted 
to  many  tltousands ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
fell  by  degrees  a  prey  to  the  irresistible 
invasions  of  the  great  Polar  bears.  They 
had  a  prophecy  among  them  that  the 
bears  were  one  day  to  devour  the  last  of 
them.  The  people  were  of  low  stature, 
and  tlieir  fur  dresses  made  them  appear 
as  square  creatures,  very  near  as  broad 
as  long. 

Here  Gordon  lived  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  married  one  of  the  women, 
and  owing  to  the  depressed  state  q(  the 
colony,  was  allowed  two  others  as  con- 
cubines, that  they  might  have  the  chance 
of  producing  boys.  This  was  a  state  of 
matters  not  at  all  likely  to  please  Nancy, 
wIk>  would  not  leave  his  apartment  while 
he  slept,  nor  allow  another  to  lie  in  his 
arms  in  her  [Presence-  She  had  soon 
become  a  favourite  with  the  whole  tribe, 
owing  to  her  expertness  in  fishii^ ;  and 
accompanied  them  in  an  ex[«diiion 
wliieh  thev  made  to  the  hulk  of  the 
Anne  Forbe$f  to  bring  away  some  part 
of  the  oil,  spirits,  iron,  &c.  which  nad 
been  left  there^  on  which  occasion  they 
took  with  them  eight  light  sledges,  drawn 
by  one-and-thirty  powerful  dogs,  the 
whc4e  conducted  by  four  men,  of  which 
number  Gordon  was  one,  while  poor 
Nancy  travelled  on  foot. 

After  their  ntum,  Nancy  evinced  such 
strong  symptoms  of  jealotisy  as  alarmed 
her  master  verv  much.  When  the  poor 
creature  found  that  she  was  debarred 
from  sleeping  by  biro,  and  watching 
over  him  m  the  night,  her  unhappiness 
was  extreme.  Her  moans  disturbed  the 
whole  community;  and  soj  after  she 


had  spent  a  part  of  ohe  night  in  such 
groans  as  if  her  very  heart  was  breaking, 
in  the  nKxning  she  was  missing,  and, 
though  they  searched  for  her  &r  and 
near,  she  was  novdiere  to  b?  found. 

A  consideiable  time  passed  on ;  but 
at  last,  on  rising  one  morning,  they 
found  themselves  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
white  bears,  and  the  ioe-reof  of  Iheir 
cavern  penetrated  in  two  places.    Tlie 
colony  at  the  time  consisted  of  about 
sixty  men,  women  and  childiea ;    but 
only  one-thirdl  of  these  were  capable  of 
standing  any  deadly  stnigig^.    They  re- 
sisted, however,  the    attacks   of  tlieir 
ferocious  assailants,  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able.    They  had  plenty  of 
spears,  both  of  bone  and  iron,  some 
bows,  and  arrows  in  abundance ;  but  of 
powder  and  lead  they  had  only  a  few 
charges  remaining.    Tliey  sallied  out  on 
tbe  bears,  not  only  every  one  frho  could 
bear  arms,  but  every  one  who  eould  cany 
a  red  clout  for  a  flag,  at  which  colour 
the  bears  are  said  to  be  ftightened — ^with 
all  dieir  dogs  and  all  their  shells.    The 
bears  fled  before  the  deafening  noise: 
they  pursued,  but  were  attacked  by  a 
powerful  body  in  the  rear,  and  turning 
to  defend  themselves,  ihey  were  again 
instantly  attacked    by  those  they  had 
been  chasing.    The  slaughter  committed 
by  the  bears  was  dreadful.    In  the  midst 
of  the  strife,  Gordon  was  seised  by  an 
immense  powerful  bear,  round  the  arms 
and  the  breast,  and  borne  ofl"  with  great 
rapidity.  Tlie  huge  animal  never  stopped 
until  it  brought  nim  to  the  door  of  tneir 
now  nearly  desolate  habitation,  where 
it  set  him  down  uninjured,  kneeled  at 
his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hand.     1V>  his 
astonishment  and  joy,  he  found  that 
it  was  his  long-lost  Nancy.     He  em- 
braced her,  and  was  now  sui«  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  generous  animal,  on  the  approach 
of  some  equivocal  sounds,  seiz^  him 
by  his  dress,  and  drew  him  into  one  of 
the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  where  she 
took  a  sealskin  wallet  and  laid  it  on  her 
back.  He  then  knew  that  she  wanted 
him  to  load  her  with  provisions  and  fly, 
which  he  effected  with  all  speed.  They 
issued  from  the  cavern  with  great  caution, 
and  she  led  him  straight  to  the  sea  side, 
to  the  very  spot  at  which  they  had  first 
landed  in  Greenland,  and  there  the  threw 
his  load  from  her  back,  kneeled,  licked 
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his  handy  and  then  scampered  off  to 
share  the  prey  with  her  associates. 

There  were  plenty  of  canoes  lying  at 
the  spoty  and  some  fishing  boats ;  but 
choosing  the  best  canoe  he  could  find, 
he  stowed  his  victuals  in  about  his  feet 
and  legs,  bound  the  sealskin  cover  around 
his  breast,  and  set  out  to  sea.  He  con- 
tinued his  voyage  night  and  day,  along 
a  weather  shore,  going  on  land  occa- 
sionally to  sleep.  He  got  some  distant 
views  of  Iceland,  but  could  not  get  near 
it  for  ice ;  so  he  held  on  his  course  until 
fairly  hemmed  in  with  ice ;  ne  then  drew 
his  canoe  ashore,  and  climbed  a  hill,  from 
which  he  saw  the  open  sea  at  no  great 
diHtanre^and  several  ships,  all  apparently 
beating  southward.  He  postea  on,  run- 
ning without  intermission  m  the  direction 
of  the  ships ;  but  before  he  readied  the 
verge  of  the  ice,  they  were  all  gone  be- 
yond haiK  To  his  great  joy,  however, 
after  s (tending  twelve  hours  in  tlie  utmost 
anxiety,  the  BrieL,  of  Amsterdam,  liove 
in  view,  beating  up,  and  as  in  one  of  her 
tacks  she  came  close  to  him,  he  was 
taken  on  board,  and  once  more  safely 
landed  in  Scotland,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years. 


IKDIAN    SUPERSTITION. 

The  Indians  call  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains <'  Tlie  crest  of  the  world/'  and  think 
that  Wacondah,  or  the  master  of  life,  as 
they  designate  die  Supreme  Being,  has 
his  residence  among  these  aerial  heights. 
Tlie  tribes  on  the  eastern  prairies  call 
them  the  mountains  of  the  setting  sun. 
Some  of  them  place  the  ''happy  hunting 
grounds,"  their  ideal  paradise,  among  tlie 
recesses  of  these  mountains;  but  say 
tliat  they  are  invisible  to  living  men. 
Here  also  is  the  ''  Land  of  souls,"  in 
which  are  the  '<  towns  of  the  free  and 
generous  spirits,"  where  those  who  have 
pleased  the  master  of  life  while  living, 
enjoy  after  death  all  manner  of  delights. 
Wonders  are  told  of  these  mountains  by 
the  distant  tribes,  whose  warriors  or  hun- 
ters have  ever  wandered  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  tliought  by  some  tlmt, 
after  death,  they  will  have  to  travel  these 
mountains  and  ascend  one  of  their  highest 
and  most  rugged  peaks,  among  rocks 
and  snows  and  tumbling  torrents.  AAer 
many  moons  of  painful  toil,  they  will 
reach  the  summit,  from  whence  they  will 


have  a  view  over  the  land  of  souls.  There 
they  will  see  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
with  the  souls  of  tne  brave  and  .good 
living  in  tents  in  green  meadows,  by 
bright  running  streams,  or  hunting  the 
herds  of  buffolo,  and  elks,  and  deer, 
which  have  been  slain  on  earth.  There, 
too,  they  will  see  the  villages  or  towns  of 
the  free  and  generous  spirits  brightening 
in  the  midst  of  delicious  prairies.  If 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  well  while 
living,  tliey  will  be  permitted  to  descend 
and  enjoy  this  happy  country ;  if  odier- 
wLse,  they  will  but  be  tantalized  wiUi 
this  prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back 
from  the  mounlEun,  to  wander  about  die 
sandy  plains,  and  endure  the  eternal 
pangs  of  unsatisfied  thirst  and  hunger. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  COMFORTS. 

An  American,  in  a  letter  to  his  brothfr, 
after  describing:  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  Cuba, 
writes  the  following  ns  a  prelude  to  his 
eveninsj  siesta: — ** Talking  of  insects, 
since  I  wrote  the  last  time,  I  have  been 
reconnoilering  the  insects  in  my  bed- 
room, just  before  going  to  bed  (nine- 
o'clock).  I  am  no  great  hater  of  insects, 
but  the  sight  is  enough  to  make  one 
sick.  Tlie  clay  walls  are  perforatc-d  with 
holes  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  out  of 
each  of  which  protrudes  an  enormous 
black  rascal  of  a  spider ;  not  your  deli- 
cate innocent  spider,  but  a  block  ferocious 
looking  fellow,  two  inches  long,  with  a 
body  as  thick  as  my  thumb;  one  big 
fellow  was  comfortably  lying  on  my 
pillow.  Millions  of  ants  run  about  the 
floor,  and  I  have  been  chasing  the 
infernal  cockroaches  about  the  room. 
A  large  frog  was  sitting  in  a  dignified 
attitude  upon  my  portmanteau.  He 
gave  me  a  chase,  too,  jumping  three  feet 
high  at  every  hop ;  but  I  settled  him ; 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  buried  beneath 
some  thousands  of  ants  on  the  clay  floor. 
Verily,  the  best  sleeping  place  in  these 
houses  is  a  hammock;  for  tnere  the  frogs 
cannot  quite  jump  upon  you;  saying 
nothing  of  rats,  and  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  and  fleas;  all  of  which  I  find 
are  sore  enemies  to  a  man's  repose." 

LoDdoo  :~Prliited  by  Josbpr  Last,  s,  Edward* 
street,  Hamiirtead-road ;  and  pobUshed  by 
W.  M.  Clark,  19,  Warwick-lane.Pateraoster- 
rowt  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
seUen  In  town  and  country. 
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TRADITION  OF  THE   CROSS-BONES. 


Civraaruir  ■■rwiia  m  r. 


■.] 


In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  tonii  of 
GalwBj,  in  Ireland,  stands  a  house  of 
exlteioe  antiquity,  orer  the  door  of 
which  are  siill  lo  be  sern  a  skull  and 
cross-bones,  remarkably  nell  sculptured 
in  black  marble.  This  house  is  called 
the  "  Cross-bones,"  and  iu  tri^cal  his- 
Wiy  is  a*  follows: — 

In  die  fifieemh  century,  James  LyncJi, 
a  man  of  old  family  iind  great  wr-alth, 
was  chosen  mnyor  of  Galway  for  life; — 
an  Dflice  which  was  then  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  a  sovereign  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. He  was  reverenced  for  his  inflexi- 
ble tertiiude,  and  loved  far  his  conde- 
iceniion  and  mildness.  But  yet  tnore 
beloved, — the  idol  of  the  riiiiens  and 
their  fair  wi^e^. — wns  his  son,  who  was 
one  of  the  mostdisiingui^ihed  young  men 
of  the  time.    To  perfect  mwily  beauly 

Vol,  I. 


and  the  most  noble  air,  he  uniied  llal 
cheerful  temper,- thM  considera'e  &mi- 
liarity,  whirii  subdue*  while  it  iMitis  to 
flatter;  while  his  oft  approved . pa Iriot- 
ism,  his  high-hearted  freneronty,  hi* 
romaniic  courage  and  complete  mastery 
in  all  warlike  exercises,  secured  lo  him 
the  general  esteem. 

Hul,  aUst  for  ihe  imperfection  of  our 
nature — so  niut:h  lishl  was  not  without 
shadow.  Deep  and  burning  pauioni, 
a  haughty  temper,  jealousy  of  all  ri*nl 
tneril,  Kndered  nil  hts  fine  qualities  onlv 
so  many  souices  of  danaer  to  himself 
end  others.  Often  had  his  stem  faiber, 
alihoufh  proud  of  sucl>  a  son,  cause  for 
bitter  reproof,  and  for  yet  more  anxious 
solicitude  about  the  future.  But  eien 
he  could  not  resist  the  sweetneu  of  the 
youth, — u  quick  to  repent  as  to  ere,  and 
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vrho  never  for  a  moment  failed  in  love 
and  reverence  to  himself.  After  bis  first 
displeasure  was  past,  the  defects  of  his 
son  appeared  to  him,  as  they  did  to  all 
others,  only  spots  on  the  son.  He  was 
soon  still  further  tranquillized  by  the 
vehement  and  tender  attachment  which 
the  young  man  appeared  to  ha?e  con- 
ceived for  Anna  Blake,  the  daughter  of 
his  best  friend,  and  a  girl  possessing 
every  lovely  and  attaching  quality.  He 
looked  forward  to  their  union,  as  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes ;  but  fate  had 
willed  it  otherwise. 

While  young  Lynch  fimnd  more  diffi- 
culty in  conquenng  the  heart  of  the 
present  object  of  hia  love,  than  he  had 
ever  expenenoed  before,  his  father  was 
cdJlled  by  bumets  to  Ca&; — for  the 
great  men  of  Oalway,  like  the  other  in- 
hiUiitants  of  oonsiderable  seaports  in  the 
middle  ages,  held  trade  on  a  laige  scale 
to  be  an  employment  nowise  unworthy 
efen  of  men  of  noble  birth.  Galway  was 
at  that  time  so  powerful  and  so  widely 
known,  that,  as  the  tradition  relates,  an 
Arab  merchant,  who  had  long  traded  to 
these  coasts  from  the  east,  once  inquired 
**  in  what  part  of  Galway  Ireland  lay  ?^ 

Afier  James  Lynch  had  delegated  bis 
authority  to  trusty  hands,  and  piepared 
eveiy  thing  for  a  distant  journey,  with 
an  overflowins  heart  he  blessed  his  son, 
wished  him  Uie  best  issue  to  his  suit, 
and  sailed  for  his  destination.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  success  crowned  his  un- 
dertakings. For  this  he  was  much 
indebted  to  the  friendly  services  of  a 
Spanish  merchant,  named  Gomez,  to- 
vrords  whom  his  noble  heart  conceived 
the  liveliest  gratitude. 

It  happened  that  Gomez  also  had  an 
only  son,  who,  like  Edward  Lynch,  was 
the  idol  of  his  family,  and  the  darling  of 
his  native  city,  though  in  chamcter  as 
well  as  in  external  appearance,  entirely 
different  from  him.  Both  were  hand- 
some ;  but  Edwaid's  was  the  beauty  of 
the  haughty  and  breathing  Apollo :  Gon- 
salvo's  of  the  serene  and  mild  St.  John. 
The  one  appeared  like  a  rock  crowned 
with  flowers ;  the  other  like  a  fragrant 
rose-coloured  knoll,  threatened  by  the 
storm.  The  pagan  virtues  adorned  the 
one;  christian  gentleness  and  humility 
the  other.  Gonsalvo's  graceful  person 
exhibited  more  sofmess  dian  enei^y; 
his  languid  dark  blue  eyes,  more  tender- 


ness and  love,  than  boldness  and  pride ; 
a  soft  melancholy  seemed  to  overshadow 
his  countenance,  and  an  air  of  voluptu- 
ous suffering  quivered  about  his  sweUing 
lips,  around  which  a  timid  smile  rarely 
played .  His  mind  corresponded  to  such 
a  person;  loving  and  endearing,  of  a 
grave,  and  melancholy  serenity,  ^  more 
internal  than  external  activity,  he  pre- 
ferred solitude  to  the  bustle  and  tumult 
of  society,  but  attached  himself  vrith  the 
strongest  affection  to  those  who  treated 
him  with  kindness  and  fnendship.  His 
inmost  heart  was  thus  wanned  by  afire 
which,  like  that  of  a  volcano. buried  too 
deep  to  break  out  at  the  surface,  is  only 
seen  in  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil 
above,  which  it  clothes  in  the  softest 
green,  and  decks  with  ^e  brightest 
flowers.  Thus  captivating,  and  easily 
captivated,  was  it  a  wonder  if  he  stole 
the  palm  even  out  of  the  hand  of  Edward 
Lynch?  But  Edward's  father  had  no 
such  anticipation.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
his  friend,  and  of  a£fection  for  his  engag- 
ing son,  he  determined  to  propose  to  old 
Gomes,  a  marriage  between  Gonsalvo 
and  hu  daughter.  The  offer  was  too 
flattering  to  be  refused.  The  fathen 
were  soon  agreed ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  Gonsalvo  should  accompany  his 
future  father-in-law  to  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  if  the  inclinations  of  the  young 
people  favoured  the  project,  their  unioa 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time  with 
Edward's ;  after  which  they  should  im- 
mediately return  to  Spain.  Gonsalvo, 
who  was  just  nineteen,  acco^ipanied  the 
revered  firiend  of  his  hitier  with  gladness. 
His  young  romantic  spirit  enjoyed  in 
sileut  and  delighted  anticipation  the  vary- 
ing scenes  of  strange  lands  which  he  was 
about  to  see;  the  wonders  of  the  deep 
which  he  would  contemplate;  the  new 
sort  of  existence  of  \mknown  people 
vrith  whom  he  was  to  be  connected ;  and 
his  warm  heart  already  attached  itself  to 
the  girl,  of  whose  charms  her  fiEither  gave 
him  perhaps  a  too  partial  description. 

Every  moment  of  the  long  voyage, 
which  at  that  time  abounded  with  dui- 
gers,  and  re<}uired  a  much  longer  period 
than  now,  increased  the  intimacy  and 
mutual  attachment  of  the  travellers ;  and 
when  at  leneth  they  descried  the  port  of 
Galway,  old  Lynch  congratulated  him- 
self not  only  on  the  second  son  which 
God  had  sent  him,  but  on  the  beneficial 
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infltsence  which  die  unvazying  ceatle- 
sess  of  the  amiable  youth^  wouM  have 
on  Edward's  daiker  and  more  vehement 
character. 

This  l^ope  appeared  likely  to  be  com- 
pletely fuitilled.  Edwaidy  who  found 
all  in  Gonsalvo  that  was  wanting  in  him- 
self, felt  his  own  nature  as  it  were  com- 
pleted by  his  society;  and  as  he  had 
already  learned  from  his  father  that  he 
was  to  regard  him  as'  a  brother,  their 
friendship  soon  ripened  into  the  warmest 
and  most  sincere  affection. 

But  not  many  months  had  passed 
before  some  uneasy  feeUngs  arose  in 
ISdward's  mind,  to  trouble  this  harmony. 
GoDsalYO  had  become  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  but  had  deferred  his  retnm  to 
Spain  for  an  indefinite  time.    He  was 
beeome  the  object  of  general  admiration, 
attention,  and  love.    £dward  felt  that 
be  was  less  happy  dian  formerly.    For 
the  first  time  m  his  life  neglected,  he 
could  not  conceal  fitnn  himself,  that  he 
found  a  successful  rival  of  his  former 
umverBal  and  uncontested  popularity. 
But  what  shook  him  most  fearfully — 
what  wounded  his  heart  no  less  than  his 
pride — ^what  prepared  him  for  intolerable 
and  restless  torments,  was  die  perception 
which  every  day  confirmed,  that  Anna, 
whom  he  looked  upon  asiii — though 
she  sliU  refused  to  coniiBss  her  love — ^that 
his  Anna  had,  ever  since  the  arrival  of 
the  handsome  stranger,  grown  colder  and 
colder  towards  htmadf.    Nay,  he  even 
imagined  that,  in  lugnarded  moments, 
he  had  seen  iMer  speaking  eyes  rest,  as  if 
weighed  down  widi  heavy  thoughts,  on 
the  soft  and  beautiful  fieatures'of  Gon* 
aalvo,  and  a  faiat  bkish  then  pass  over 
her  pale  clieek ;  but  if  his  eyes  met  hers, 
this  woh  bloom  suddenly  became  tbe 
burning  glow  of  fever.    Yes,  he  ooald 
not  doubt  it;  her  whole  deportment  was 
altered ;  capricious,  resdeas,  sometimes 
sunk  in  deep  melancholy,  then  suddenly 
bnakiBg  into  fits  of  nolent  mirth,  she 
seemed  to  retain  only  the  outward  form 
of  the  sensible,  clear-minded,  serene,  and 
ec|ual-tempered  girl  she  bad  ahrays  ap- 
peared.   Every  thing  betmyed  to  the 
quick  eye  of  jealousy,  that  she  was  the 
prey  of  some  deep-seated  passion — and 
lor  whom  ? — ^for  whom  ooukl  it  be,  but 
for  Gonsalvo? — for  him,  at  whose  every 
action  it  vras  evident  the  inmost  chords 
of  her  lieartgaie  aattheir  aMered  time. 


It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  love  is  more 
neariy  akin  to  hate  than  to  liking.  What 
passed  in  Edward's  bosom  was  a  proof 
of  this.    Henceforth  it  seen^  his  sole 
enjoyment  to  give  pain  to  the  woman  he 
passionately  loved ;  and  now,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  held  guilty  of  all  his 
sufierings.   Wherever  occasion  nresented 
itself,  he  sought  to  humble  ana  to  em- 
barrass her ;  to  sting  her  by  disdainful 
pride,  or  to  overwhelm  her  with  cutting 
reproaches ;  till,  conscious  of  her  secret 
cnme,  shame  and  anguish  overpowered 
the  wretched  girl,  and  she  bunt  into 
torrents  of  tears,  which  alone  had  power 
to  allay  the  scorchiag  fever  of  his  heart. 
But  no  kindly  reoondliation  followed 
these  scenes,  and,  as  with  lovers,  resolved 
the  dissonance  into  blessed  harmony. 
The   exasperation   of  each  was  only 
heightened  to  desperation ;  and  when  he 
at  length  saw  enkindled  in  Gonsalvo — 
so  little  capable  of  concealment — ^the 
same  fire  which  burned  in  the  eyes  of 
Anna;  when  he  thought  he  saw  his 
sister  neglected,  and  himself  betrayed,  b^ 
a  serpent  whom  he  had  cherished  in  his 
bosom,  he  stood  at  diat  point  of  human 
infirmity,  of  which  the  All-seeing  alone 
can  decide  whether  it  be  madness,  or  the 
condition  of  a  still  accountable  creature. 
On  the  same  night  on  whidi  suspicion 
bad  driven  Edwurd  froiu  his  couch,  a 
resdeas  wanderer,  it  appears  that  die 
guilty  lovers  had,  for  the  first  time,  met 
in  secret,.    According  to  the  subsequent 
confession  of  Edward,  he  had  concealed 
himself  behind  a  pillar,  and  had  seen 
Gonsalvo,  vnapped  in  his  mande,  glide 
with  lumied  steps  out  of  a  well-known 
side*4oor  in  the  house  of  Anna's  father, 
which  led  immediately  to  her  apartments. 
At  the  horrible  certainty  which  now  glared 
upon  him,  the  fury  of  hell  took  possession 
ot  hts  soul ;  his  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets,  the  blood  rushed  and  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  burst  his  veins,  and  as  a 
man  dying  of  thirst  pants  for  a  draught 
of  cooling  water,  so  did  his  whole  being 
pant  for  the  blood  of  his  rival.    like  an 
infuriated  tiger,  he  darted  upon  the  un- 
happy youdi,  who  reoognised  him,  and 
vainly  fled.    Edward  instantly  overtook 
him,  seized  him,  and  burying  his  dagger 
a  hundred  times,  with  strokes  like  light- 
ning, in  the  quivering  body,  gashed,  witk 
Satanic  rage,  the  beautiful  features  whi^ 
bad  robbed  him  of  his  beloved  luid  of 
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pMu».  It  was  not  tiU  the  moon  broke 
forth  firom  behind  a  dark  cloud»  and  sud- 
denly lij^hted  the  ghastly  spectscle  before 
him — the  disfigured  mass,  which  retained 
Fcarcely  a  feature  of  his  once-beloved 
friend,  the  streams  of  blood  which  bathed 
the  body,  and  all  the  earth  around  it — 
that  he  waked  with  horror,  as  from  some 
infernal  dream.  But  the  deed  was  done, 
and  judgment  was  at  hand. 

Led  bv  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
young  Lynch  fled,  like  Cain,  into  the 
nearest  wood.  How  long  he  wandered 
there  he  could  not  recollect.  Fear,  love, 
repentance,  despair,  and  at  last  madness, 
pursued  him  like  frightful  companions, 
and  at  length  rubbed  him  of  conscious- 
ness, for  a  time  annihilating  the  terrors 
of  the  past  in  forgetful ness  ;  for,  kind 
nature  puts  an  end  to  intolerable  suffer- 
ing of  mind,  as  of  body,  by  insensibility 
'  or  death. 

Meanwhile  the  murder  was  soon  known 
in  the  city  ;  and  the  fearful  end  of  the 
gentle  youth,  who  had  confided  himself, 
a  foreigner,  to  their  hospitality,  was 
learned  by  all  with  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion. A  dagger,  steeped  in  blood,  had 
been  found  lying  by  the  velvet  cap  of 
the  Spaniard  ;  and  not  far  from  it,  a  hat, 
ornamented  wiih  plumes  and  a  clasp  of 
gems,  showed  the  recent  traces  of  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  sought  safety  in  the 
direction  of  the  wood.  The  hat  was  im- 
mediately recognised  as  £dward*s ;  and 
as  he  was  no  where  to  be  found,  fears 
were  soon  entertained  that  he  had  been 
murdered  with  his  friend.  The  terrified 
father  mounted  his  horse,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  crowd  of  people  billing  for 
vengeance,  swore  solemnly  that  noming 
could  save  the  murderer,  were  he  even 
compelled  to  execute  him  with  his  own 
banos. 

We  may  imagine  the  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  feelings  of  tlie  father,  when,  at 
break  of  day,  Edward  Lynch  was  found 
sunk  under  a  tree,  living ;  and  although 
covered  with  blood,  yet,  apparently, 
without  any  dangerous  wound.  We 
may  imaffine  the  shudder  which  ran 
through  the  crowd — the  feelings  of  the 
father  we  cannot  imagine — when  restored 
to  sense,  he  embraced  his  father's  knees, 
deckured  himself  the  murderer  of  Gon- 
salvo,  and  earnestly  implored  instant 
punishment. 

He  was  brought  home  bound*  tried 


before  a  ftill  assembly  of  the  magistrates, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  his  father. 
But  the  people  would  not  lose  their 
darling.  Like  the  vraves  of  the  tempest- 
troubled  sea,  they  filled  the  maiket-place 
and  the  streets,  and  forgetting  the  crime 
of  the  son  in  the  stern  relentless  justice 
of  the  father,  demanded,  with  threatening 
cries,  the  opening  of  the  prison-gates, 
and  the  pardon  of  the  criminal. 

At  this  the  inflexible  magistrate  took 
a  resolution,  which  many  will  call  in- 
human, but  vidiose  awful  self-conquest 
certainly  belong  to  the  rarest  examples  of 
stoical  firmness.  Accompanied  by  a 
priest,  he  proceeded  through  a  secret 
passage  to  the  dungeon  of  his  son ;  and 
when,  with  the  newly-awakened  desire 
of  life,  excited  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  Edward  sank  at  his  foet, 
and  asked  eagerly  if  he  brought  him 
mercy  and  pardon  ?  The  old  man  replied, 
with  unfidtering  voice,  '*  No,  my  son,  in 
this  world  there  is  no  mercy  for  you; 
your  life  is  irrevocably  fofeited  to  the  law, 
and  at  sunrise  you  must  die.  One  send 
twenty  years  I  have  preyed  for  your 
earthly  happiness, — ^but  that  is  past^ — 
turn  your  tnoughts  now  to  eternity ;  aOHi 
if  there  be  yet  nope  there,  let  us  kneel 
•down  together,  and  implore  the  Almighty 
to  grant  you  mercy  hereafter ;  but  tiien 
I  hope,  my  son,  though  he  could  not 
live  worthy  of  his  father,  will  at  least 
know  how  to  die  worthy  of  him.''  Widi 
these  words,  he  rekindled  the  noble  pride 
of  the  once  danntlcss  youth,  and  aner  a 
short  prayer,  he  surrendered  himself 
vrith  heroic  resignation  to  his  father^l 
pitiless  Will. 

As  the  people,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  armea  men  mingled  in  their  ranks, 
now  prepared,  amidst  more  wild  and 
furious  menaces,  to  storm  the  prison, 
James  Lynch  appeared  at  a  lof^  win- 
dow ;  his  son  stoiod  at  his  side,  with  the 
halter  round  his  neck.  ''  I  have  sworn," 
exclaimed  the  inflexible  magistrate,  **  that 
Gonsaivo's  murderer  should  die,  even 
though  I  must  perform  the  office  of 
the  executioner  myself.  Providence  haa 
taken  me  at  my  woid ;  and  you,  mad* 
men,  learn  from  the  most  wretched  of 
fathers,  that  nothing  must  stop  the  oourae 
of  justite,  and  that  even  the  ties  of  natare 
must  break  before  it.'' 

While  he  spoke  these  vroids,  he  had 
made  ftst  the  rope  to  an  iron  beam, 
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miBedng  from  the  wall,  and  now  sud- 
oeDly  puahkig  his  son  out  of  the  window, 
he  oompleted  his  drendfiil  work.  Nor 
did  be  leave  the  siwt  till  the  last  eon- 
Tulsive  struggles  gave  certainty  of  the 
death  of  his  unhappy  victim. 

As  if  struck  by  a  thunder-clap^  the 
tumultuous  mob  hsd  beheld  the  horrible 
spectacle  In  death-like  silence;  and 
every  man  glided,  as  if  stunned,  to  his 
own  house.  From  that  time  the  Mayor 
of  Galway  resigned  all  his  occupations 
and  dignities,  and  was  never  beheld  by 
any  eye  but  those  of  his  own  fiuDoily. 
He  never  left  his  house  till  he  was  car- 
ried from  it  to  his  grave*  Anna  Blake 
died  in  a  convent  Both  fiunilies,  in  the 
coune  of  time,  disappeared  firom  the 
earth ;  but  the  skull  and  cross-bones 
still  inark  the  scene  of  this  fearful  tra- 
gedy. 


IKTEBVrXW    WITH  THE  VICEROY  OP 
EOTFT. 

It  was  with  extreme  cariosity  that  I 
looked  forward  to  a  presentation  to  so 
eztiaiMrdioary  a  man  as  the  present  ruler 
of  Enpt.  So  much  has  recently  tran- 
spired relative  to  the  policy  and  proceed- 
ings of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  so  great 
has  been  the  interest  and  curiosity  with 
which  all  his  movements  have  been 
watdied  by  European  powers,  that  I 
shall  oflfer  no  apology  for  laymg  before 
the  reader  the  following  account  of  my 
introduction  to  this  celebrated  personage. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  more 
acceptable,  as  a  circumstance  occurred 
during  my  interview  that  afibrded  an 
opportuaitv  of  seeing  more  of  his  real 
characier  than  one  is  generally  fortunate 
enough  to  do  on  similar  occasions, 

Previouslyy  however,  to  my  presenta- 
tion at  Mohammed  Ali*s  amrtf  accident 
had  given  me  a  sight  of  him.  Strolling 
one  morning  through  the  citadel,  a  fine 
lookii^  old  man,  mounted  on  a  hand- 
some charger,  and  attended  by  a  single 
jotf  on  foot,  rode  by  me  towards  die 
gate  leading  to  the  city.  He  bowed  on 
crossing  my  path,  but  mncjring  his  salu- 
latioa  was  intended  for  a  friend — ^who,  I 
imagined,  was  close  behind  me— I  did 
not  return  it  He  repeated  this  compli- 
ment, however,  which  of  course  I  tnen 
acknowledged  by  a  removal  of  my  hat. 

Waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  my 


iriend,  I  inquired,  *'  Who  is  that  very 
polite  old  gentleman  V* 

"  Who !— why,  the  Viceroy." 

'^Whatl  the  merciless  tyrant,  Mo- 
hammed Ali  r 

**  The  lame." 

^'  And  does  he  ride  into  the  dty  with- 
out a  guard  V* 

**  Even  so ;  you  may  see  him  there 
most  days,  if  you  will  only  be  in  the 
main  street  at  his  usual  hour  of  taking 
exercise.'' 

So  much,  thought  I,  for  the  tales  told 
in  England  of  the  detestation  in  which 
this  *'  sanguinary  monster"  is  held  by  all 
classes  of  his  subjects  I 

A  few  nights  afterwards,  my  intro- 
duction took  place.  My  visit  vras  paid 
at  night,  it  being  during  the  Fast  of  the 
Rhamadan.  liie  reception-room  used 
on  these  occasions,  is  in  a  palace  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  the  public  offices  and 
the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department. 

We  alighted  at  a  handsome  portico, 
and,  passing  through  a  long  wioe  pass- 
age, pe^^  with  slabs  of  marble,  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  ante-room,  crowded  with 
attendants,  dragomans,  &c.  From  thence 
we  passed  into  a  huge  room,  filled  with 
persons  of  all  kinds,  making  their  pros- 
trations most  devoutly  to  the  east  car- 
dinal point ;  and  from  it  we  were  ushered 
into  tne  presence  chamber,  a  long  and 
handsome  apartment,  at  the  further^ex- 
tremity  of  which  sat  the  Egyptian  sove- 
reiffn. 

Mohammed  Ali  was  attended  bv  one 
only  of  his  secretaries — a  young  Arme- 
nian— who  translated  the  Viceroy's  con* 
versation  into  French,  staling  him  dways 
*'Son  AUesse.**  The  mtroduction  was 
made  without  ceremony,  the  Consid- 
General  merely  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  different  presentees. 

His  Highness  repeated  the  names  of 
each  perscm  very  distinctly  after  him, 
and  then  requested  us  to  be  seated, 
adding  we  were  welcome  to  his  do- 
minions. 

In  person,  Mohammed  Ali  is  short, 
and  rather  corpulent,  but  perfectly  erect. 
His  dress  was '  studiously  plain,  being 
composed  entirely  of  blue  cloth.  A 
handsome  cashmere  shawl  was  folded 
round  his  loins;  white  silk  stockings, 
vellow  slippers,  and  a  white  muslin  tur- 
ban* oompleted  his  costume.    He  wore 
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DO  jeweb  of  my  kind  upon 
not  even  a  ring ;  but  the  pipe  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  his  lips,  was  blazing  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones. 

He  is  decidedly  a  handsome  old  man ; 
but  his  fine  grey  beard  is  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  his  yivadty  and  personal  activity. 
In  the  expession  of  his  quick  and  pierc- 
ing eye,  tnere  is  more  of  jocoseness  than 
cunning;  and  if  bis  high  and  ample 
forehead  does  not  give  the  lie  to  the  as- 
sertions of  his  detractors,  it  forms  the 
exception  to  the  rules  of  Spurzheim ;  for 
never  did  I  see  the  organ  of  benevolence 
'*  more  strongly  developed." 

A  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  wearing 
the  turban— close  down  over  his  eyes— 
takes  off  much  from  the  fine  character  of 
his  countenance,  concealing  his  hand- 
some forehead,  compressing  &eyebrowf, 
throwing  the  eyes  into  shade,  and  giving 
them  a  sinister  expression,  which  is  fo- 
reign to  them.  But  when,  in  the  course 
of  conveisation,  he  becomes  animated, 
and  pushes  ;bauk  his  turban,  which  he 
has  a  habit  of  doing,  the  unfavoniaUe 
impression  is  instantly  removed. 

lie  conversed  with  much  freedom, 
joked,  and  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  was 
evidently  in  a  gossiping  humour.  Though 
he  does  not  profess  to  understand  the 
French  language,  yet  it  struck  me  that 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  from  the 
manner  in  which  heoftini  anticipated  the 
answers  made  to  his  observations,  before 
tiie  interpreter  had  translated  them  into 
Turkish. 

Having  been  informed  that  I  had  lately 
travelled  through  the  Delta,  he  asked  me 
a  variety  of  questions  as  to  the  route  I 
had  taken — what  I  thought  of  the  state 
of  cultivation,  &c.  I  was  rather  amused, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  coBversation 
flagged  for  a  moment,  at  hia  jokingly  de- 
desiring  the  interpreter  to  request  the 
Consid-Geneml  to  say  some^tng.  <<  Son 
AUetu  dit,  diies  guelqve  chote .'''  was  the 
literal  translation  of  the  terms  in  which 
this  unregal,  though  sufficiently  despotic, 
command  was  conveyed. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  some  thick  sugarless  coffee, 
served  up  in  filagree  silver  cup-holders, 
richly  set  with  brilliants.  This,  I  was 
informed,  was  no  inconsiderable  honour. 
The  Chilbouque  is  a  mark  of  distinction 
reserved  for  persons  of  very  exalted  rank, 


wluch,  bang  estimated  aocordhig  to 
Hkhness's  ideas,  is  oftentimes  niher 
lumcrottsly  bestowed. 

As  in  aU  Turkish  apartments,  the  fufw 
niture  was  very  scanty,  consisting  merely 
of  India  chintz  window-curtains,  and  a 
Divan  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  the 
cushions  of  which  were  oovered  with  the 
same  materials. 

From  the  ceiling  a  very  handsome  cut- 
glass  chandelier  was  suspended;  and, 
on  the  floor,  stood  six  massive  silver 
candlesticks,  with  feet  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  disposed  in  two  rows,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  avenue  leading  up 
to  the  praence*  A  seventh,  of  a  more 
portable  size,  was  placed  near  the  others, 
as  I  first  thought,  to  make  up  the  mystic 
number,  seven ;  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  kept  at  hand  to  enable  the 
Viceroy  to  reaa  any  papers  that  might 
bejoresented  to  him. 

Our  visit  lasted,  altogether,  about  an 
hour.  During  the  whole  of  that  time, 
the  apartment  was  open  to  all  such  per- 
sons as  had  the  usual  right  of  enirety  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  names  had  been 
given  in,  as  requesting  an  audienoe-^f 
foreigners,  through  the  Consuls  of  thefir 
respective  nations. — Copt.  SeoH'i  JRom^ 
bUt  in  Egypt  and  Candia. 


F  u  R8. 


The  kinds  of  fur  mostly  made  tise  of, 
are  those  of  the  ermine,  sable,  castor^ 
hare,  rabbit,  &e.  It  was  tiol  till  the 
later  ages  that  the  furs  of  beasts  became 
an  article  of  luxury.  The  more  refined 
nations  of  ancient  times  never  used  them ; 
tliose  alone  who  were  stigmatiBed  as  bai^ 
barians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of 
animuals.  During  Captam  Cook's  last 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides 
various  advantages  derived  fimn  it  as 
enhuging  the  boundaries  of  foienoe,  a 
new  source  of  vrealth  was  laid  open  in  the 
exchange  of  European  commodities  for 
fiirs  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
kind  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
Previously  to  this,  a  similar  trade  had 
been  carried  on,  though  on  a  much  nar* 
rower  scale,  in  Canada.  It  was  began 
by  the  French  almost  two  centuries  baek, 
and  in  time  Montreal  was  the  grand  mait 
of  this  species  of  commerce.  The  num* 
ber  of  Indians  who  resorted  thither,  in* 
creased  as  the  name  of  the  Buropeans 
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WM  mora  known.  Whenever  the  natives 
returned  with  a  new  supply  of  furSy  they 
uttually.  brought  with  them  a  new  and 
more  distant  tribe ;  tiius,  a  kind  of  market 
or  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  several 
Indian  nations  of  the  new  continent  re- 
sorted. Our  own  countrymen  were  not 
long  without  sharing  in  this  trade,  and 
the  colony  at  New  York  soon  found 
means  to  divert  the  stream  of  this  great 
dieulation.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany,  was,  at  one  time,  almost  the  only 
one  that  carried  on  ti^e  fur  trade  ftom 
Great  Britain. 


AN  lOYPTIAN  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Thb  schoolmasters  in  Egypt  are  mostly 
persons  of  veiy  little  leuiiing;  few  of 
them  ara  acquainted  with  any  writings 
except  the  Ckoor-a'n^  and  certain  pray- 
eny  whichy  as  well  as  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  volume^  they  are  hired  to 
recite  on  particular  occasions.     I  was 
lately  told  of  a  man  vrho  could  neither 
read  nor  write^  soooeeding  to  the  office 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  my  neighbourhood. 
Being  able  to  recite  the  wnole  of  the 
Ckoor-a'n,  he  could  hear  the  boys  repeat 
their  lessons ;  to  write  them  he  employed 
the  orwy  (or  head  boy  in  the  schod), 
pretending  mat  hu  eyes  were  weak.    A 
Rw  days  after  he  had  taken  npon  him- 
self this  office,  a  poor  woman  brought  a 
letter  for  him  lo  read  to  her  from  her  son, 
who  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.     The 
fick'ee  pretended  to  read  it,  bat  said 
nothing ;  and  the  woman,  inferring  from 
his  silence  that  ^e  letter  containdl  bad 
news,  said  to  him,  "Shall  I  shridcT 
He  answered,  '<  Yes.''— '<  ShaU  I  tear  my 
clothes?"  she  asked ;  he  replied.  <"  Yes.^' 
So  the  poor  woman  performed  the  bk 
mentation  and  other  ceremonies  usual 
on  the  occasion  of  a  death.    Not  many 
days  after  this  her  son  arrived,  and  she 
asked  him  what  he  could  mean  by  causing 
a  letter  to  be  written  stating  that  he  was 
dead.    He  explained  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  she  went  to  the  schoolmaster 
and  begged  him  to  inform  her  why  he 
had  told  her  to  shriek  and  to  tear  her 
clothes,  since  the  letter  was  to  inform 
her  that  her  son  was  well,  and  he  was 
now  arrived  at  home.  Not  at  all  abashed, 
he  said,  "God  knows  futurity  1    How 
oould  I  know  that  your  son  would  arrive 
in  safety  ?    It  was  better  that  you  should 
think  him  dead  than  be  led  to  expect  lo 


see  him  «nd  periiaps  be  disappointed." 
Some  persons  wh6  were  sitting  with  him 
praisea  his  wisdom,  exclaiming,  "  Truly, 
our  new  fick'ee  is  a  roan  of  unusual  judg- 
ment !"  and  for  a  little  while  he  found 
that  he  had  raised  his  reputation  by  this 
blunder. — La$u^i  ^kyP^* 

FERNANDO  NORONHA. 

Mr.  Webster  (in  his  interesting  nar^ 
ntive  of  the  voyage  of  his  Majesty's 
sloop  ChanOeker  to  the  South  Auantic) 
describes  the  scenery  of  this  island  as 
exceedingly  beautifbl .  **  A  richness  and 
varieQr  of  vegetation,''  he  says,  "is  seen 
evexy  where,  excepting  a  colossal  pyra- 
mid of  rode,  wnich,  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  a  grove,  stands  erect,  in  barren 
ruggedness,  towering  majestically  over 
the  fruitful  scene  around.  It  is  a  gigantic 
block,  the  summit  being  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea.  It  is  an 
excellent  mark  for  seamen,  and,  when 
traversing  the  woody  dales  of  the  island, 
may  be  seen  through  the  breaks',  or  above 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  presenting  a 
mdbnment  of  grandeur  ana  sublimity, 
on  which  the  eye  misfat  rest  without 
satiety."  This  beautinil  island,  how- 
ever, IS  said  to  bea  ^  paradise  loti/*  ftom 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  inha* 
bitants. 


FOIVT  or  HONOUR  Wm  A  BEAR. 

I  wixx  add  another  anecdote  of  an 
adventure  with  a  grixdy  bear,  told  of 
John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  but 
which  happened  at  a  different  period  of 
the  expedition.  Day  was  hunting  in 
company  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
company,  a  lively  younsster,  who  was  a 
great  fevourite  with  the  veteran,  but 
whoee  vivacity  he  had  continually  to 
keep  in  check.  Thej  were  in  search  of 
deer,  when  suddenly  a  huge  grizzly  bear 
emerged  from  a  Uiicket,  about  thirty 
yards  distant,  rearing  himself  upon  his 
hind  legs  with  a  terrific  growl,  and  dis- 
playing a  formidable  array  of  teeth  and 
claws.  The  rifle  of  the  young  man  was 
levelled  in  an  instant ;  but  John  Day's 
iron  hand  was  quickly  upon  his  arm. 
"  Be  quiet,  boy,  be  (|uiet  1"  exchiimed 
the  hunter,  between  his  clenched  teeth, 
and  without  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
bear.  They  remained  motionless.  Tlie 
monster  rej;arded  them  for  a  time,  then, 
lowering  lumself  on  his  forepaws,  slowly 
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withdxew.  He  had  not  gone  many 
paces  before  he  again  turned,  reared 
nimself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  repeated 
his  menace.  Day's  hand  was  still  on 
the  arm  of  his  young  companion ;  he 
again  pressed  it  hard,  and  kept  repeating 
between  his  teeth,  *'  Quiet,  Doy  1 — keep 
quiet  1  keep  quiet  1''  though  the  latter 
had  not  made  a  move  since  the  first 
prohibition.  The  bear  again  lowered 
himself  on  all-fours,  retreated  sometwen^ 
yards  farther,  and  again  turned,  reared, 
showed  his  teeth,  and  growled.  This 
third  menace  was  too  much  for  the  game 
spirit  of  John  Day.  •*  By  Jove !  ex- 
claimed he,  **  I  can  stand  this  no  longer  ;*' 
and  in  an  instant  a  ball  from  his  rifle 
whizzed  into  the  foe.  The  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  but  luckily  it  dismayed 
instead  of  enraging  the  animal,  and  be 
retreated  into  the  wicket.  Day's  young 
companion  reproached  him  for  not  prac- 
tising the  caution  which  he  enjoined 
upon  others.  **  Why,  boy,"  replied  the 
veteran,  "caution  is  caution;  but  one 
must  not  put  up  with  too  much,  even 
from  a  bear.  Would  you  have  me  sufl^ 
myself  to  be  bullied  by  a  varmint  ?"-* 
Aitoria. 


▲MEBIGAN  STEAM-BOATS,  CANALS,  AAXL- 
ROADS,  &C. 

In  the  year  1831  there  were,  on  the 
western  waters  alone,  198  steam-boats 
running  The  number  of  miles  of  canals 
in  the  United  States  completed  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1835,  and  which  would 
not  long  after  be  completed,  is  estimated 
at  2,864,  and  their  costs  at  12>914,620/. 
sterling.  The  extent  of  railroads  was 
nearly  700  miles,  without  including  any 
of  the  large  projected  schemes  for  ex- 
tending them  to  the  west,  and  connecting 
the  southern  states  with  those  of  the  east 
and  north.  These,  however,  have  al- 
ready been  partially  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  expected  that  in  less  than 
20  years  a  traveller  in  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  tmverse  the  country  from 
the  western  extremity  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  borders  of  Canada 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  without  being 
once  obliged  to  slacken  his  speed,  or  to 
exchange  a  locomotive  car  or  a  steam-boat 
for  the  less  expeditious  mode  of  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses. — Gmtufi  Americans, 
m  their  Social^  Moralp  and  PolUical 
Condition. 


THE  TRAVELLBR*S  RBTURN. 
BT   WILLIAM    ANDERSON,    ESQ. 

Autk»r  aftkeHS$iorm  of  the  BaUh «/  Wmierl0m, 
Uk€  Shepkerdt  ^f  SmmemUmit  ^. 

I. 

I  see  onoe  more  mj  natlTe  land. 

The  beet  and  bric:bte8t  land  of  ell ; 
After  long  yeers,  w^flin  I  etend. 

Within  mr  fhther's  hall. 
I*Te  often  walk*d  *neath  lofty  domm, 

lliat  Btretch'd  their  towering  headi  on  Ugfav 
And  I  have  stood  in  kinglr  homes, 

While  kinss  were  standing  by. 

II. 

rT«  seen  the  ooort  of  haughty  Spain, 

With  aU  Its  pageantry  and  pride; 
Where  splendour,  with  its  gandy  train. 

Leads  pleasure  as  a  bride. 
Pre  seen  the  halls  of  Boyal  Fkanoe, 

Onoe  the  most  Joyous  of  tiie  earth ; 
Tre  led  with  royal  dames  the  danoe. 

When  all  was  song  and  mirth. 

III. 

I*Te  seen  that  court,  in  othn  days. 

When  mardal  glory  fUl'd  the  throne. 
When  courtiers  rerdl'd  in  the  Uace 

Of  him— tliat  mighty  one— 
Who  daim'd  an  empire  as  his  right, 

A  sceptre  that  his  sword  had  won. 
Who  bask'd  and  triumphM  in  the  li^t 

Of  battle's  blood-red  son. 

IV. 
I  saw  him  *Biidst  his  wariiuis  atand, 

I  saw  his  eagles  proudly  wave ) 
I  long'd  to  Join  that  glorious  band, 

XnioU*d  among  the  htawt. 
But,  though  I  felt  his  magic  smilob 

And  knew  the  witchery  of  his  ftma. 
To  other  lands,  with  doubt  and  toil. 

My  trembling  footsteps  came. 

V. 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  distant  secties, 

I  bent  my  steps  to  distant  shores; 
To  where  th*  Atlantic  Intenrenes, 

Where  Niagan  roars. 
I  track'd  the  forest  with  the  slave, 

I  cros8*d  the  desert  with  the  tree^ 
I  knelt  on  my  Redeemer's  grave, 

I  traversed  Galilee. 

VI. 

Tve  slept  in  halls  of  prtnoely  state, 
Pve  rested  in  a  savage  den ; 

Pve  known  the  best,  the  worst,  of  fate- 
But  I  am  home  again. 

I'Te  feasted  with  an  Indian  hoide, 
Pve  hunger*d  with  an  Arab  band ; 

rve  ate  with  n^ytore  tilings  abhorr*d. 
Far  from  my  native  land. 

vn. 

Wine  of  the  choicest  I  did  taste 

'Neath  lovely  Persia's  gorgeous  sky ; 
But  when  I  thirsted  in  the  waste. 

The  mirage  mocked  my  eye. 
I've  shar'd  the  battle  and  the  blast— 

Unhurt  I  have  escap'd  them  all ; 
I  stand  within  my  home  at  last. 

Within  my  tether's  hall. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN, 


After  the  discoveiy  of  America  by 
Columbus,  the  Spanish  Court  granted 
fall  permUsion  to  a  variety  of  adven- 
turers to  make  what  discoveries  they 
could  in  the  new  world  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  great  variety  of  expeditions  were 
fitted  out,  under  diflerent  commanders. 
By  degrees  nearly  the  whole  coast  of 
America,  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
discovered  and  explored.  By  the  voy- 
ages of  Ojeda  and  Pinzon,  two  of  Co- 
lumbus's companions,  the  whole  of  tlie 
Atlantic  or  Eastern  coast  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  became  known  to  llie  Spani- 
ards, who  began  to  make  settlements  on 
the  coast.  Out  aa  yet  t1iey  knew  nothing 
of  the  Pacific  or  Western  coast.  In 
general  tliey  belmvedwith  great  injustice 
and  cruelty  towards  iJie  Indians,  the 
natives  of  tlie  country,  and  in  conse- 

VOL.  I. 


quetice  they  obtained  very  little  informa- 
tion from  them  as  to  the  interior,  the 
extent,  or  the  productions  of  the  great 
continent  which  had  been  so  unexpect- 
edly discovered. 

In  an  expedition,  commanded  by 
Endso,  which  set  sail  in  1509,  in  search 
ofOjeda,and  a  new  colony  which  he  had 
founded  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  where  he  built  a  fortress  called 
San  Seba.stian,  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Vasca  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who,  having 
dissipated  his  estate  in  idleness  and  de- 
bauch ery ,  was  desirousofproceeding  again 
to  America,  (for  he  had  been  there  once 
before,)in  order,  if  possible,lo  retrieve  his 
fortunes.  But  being  very  much  in  debt, 
he  was  afraid  (o  embark  openly,  lest  he 
should  be  arrested,  and  ihrowD  into 
prison.    To  avoid  this,  be  contrived  to' 
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get  on  board  Enciso^s  ship,  concealed 
in  a  casky  which  was  marked  as  contain- 
ing provisions.  When  the  ship  was  far 
at  see^  Balboa  came  out  from  his  cask^ 
and  Enciso,  glad  to  have  a  person  of  his 
courage  and  knowledge  among  his  offi- 
cers, for  it  was  well  known  that  Balboa  bad 
already  been  one  voyage  to  America, 
readily  forgave  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  him,  and  allowed  him  to  accom- 

athem.  And  it  was  well  for  man- 
that  he  did  so ;  for,  to  this  man 
Balboa,  it  is  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

By  the  time  the  vcnraee  was  half  over, 
the  settlement  at  St.  Sebastian  had  been 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
I)eated  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  could 
no  longer  submit  to  the  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  the    Spaniards.     Soon  after 
Enciso  had  reached  Carthagena,  he  was 
joined  by  the  famous  Pisarro,  the  con- 
queror of  Peru,  with  the  vrretohed  re- 
mains of  the  colony  at  St.  Sebastian. 
From  him  he  learned  the  disastrous  fiite 
of  that  colony ;  but  in  spite  of  this  ac- 
count he  determined  on  pursuing  his 
voyage  to  that  settlement.    Upon  his 
arrival  there,  he  found  that  rizarro's 
statement  was  too  true :  for,  where  St. 
Sebastian  had  stood,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  heap  of  ruins.    At  this  place, 
misfortune  followed  misfortune ;  first  he 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  then  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives.    In  despair  at 
these  repeated  disasters,  Enciso  was  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  but  Balboa,  whose 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  never  for- 
sook him,  advised  him  to  continue  his 
course  along  the  coast.    He  stated  that 
he  had  once  before  been  on  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  same  gulf,  and  he  well  re- 
membered that  on  the  western  side  there 
was  an  Indian  village,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  called  by  the  natives  Darien. 

This  villajre  Enciso  resolved  to  take 
possession  of.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  river,  he  landed  his  men, 
and  without  giving  the  unfortunate  In- 
dians any  notice,  he  attacked  them,  killed 
sevemi,  drove  the  rest  out,  and  plun- 
dered them  of  every  thing.  lie  then 
named  the  village  ISanta  Maria  del  Da- 
rien, and  made  it  the  chief  place  of  his 
new  government. 

The  cruelty,  however,  with  which 
Enciso  treated  the  natives,  and  tlie  ty- 
ranny of  his  measures  towards  them- 


selves, soon  created  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Spaniards  under  him  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Being  seized  and  forced  to  em- 
bark for  Spain,  Balboa  assumed  the 
command,  and  became  governor.  Un- 
like Pizarro,  Enciso,  and  others,  be 
treated  the  Indians  with  kindness,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Spaniards  in  au- 
thority whom  they  were  inclined  to  trust. 
Balboa,  for  dignity  and  real  generosity, 
although  in  this  early  part  of  his  career, 
while  under  the  orders  of  Enciso,  he  was 
not  altogether  frae  from  the  charge  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  appears  to  have 
come  the  nearest  to  Columbus  of  ail  the 
Spanish  adventurers  that  at  this  time 
hastened  to  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries in  search  of  wealth  and  fiune. 

In  one  of  the  expeditions  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Isthmus,  set  en  foot 
b  V  Balboa,  in  search  of  gold ,  he  first  heard 
or  a  sea  to  the  west  as  yet  unknown  to 
Europeans.  He  had  received  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  from  an  Indian  Cacique 
or  chief,  and  was  weighing  it  into  shares 
for  the  purpose  of  cUviding  it  amongst 
I  his  men,  when  a  quarrel  arose  as  to  Uie 
exactness  of  the  weight.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  Cacique  was  present, 
and  he  felt  so  disgusted  at  the  sordid 
behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  struck 
the  scales  with  his  fist,  and  scattered  the 
glittering  sold  about  their  feet ;  and,  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  could  recover  from 
their  astonishment  at  thts  sudden  act,  he 
said  to  them,  '*  Why  should  you  quarrel 
for  such  a  trifle?  If  you  really  esteem 
gold  to  be  so  precious  as  to  abandon 
your  homes,  and  come  and  seize  the 
lands  and  dwellings  of  others  for  the  sake 
of  it,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  land  where  you 
may  find  it  in  plenty.  Beyond  those 
lofty  mountains,''  he  continued,  pointing 
towards  the  south,  **  lies  a  mighty  sea, 
which  people  sail  upon,  in  vessels  almost 
as  large  as  yours.  All  the  streams  that 
flow  down  the  southern  side  of  those 
mountains,  abound  in  gold,  and  all  the 
utensils  that  the  people  have  are  made 
of  gold." 

This  speech  excited  the  avidity  of 
Balboa,  wno  eagerly  enquired  the  best 
way  of  penetrating  to  this  sea,  and  to 
this  land  of  gold.  The  young  chief 
warned  him  of  the  dangers  he  would 
meet  with,  from  the  fierce  race  of  Indians 
scattered  about  the  mountains,  who  were 
cannibals  or  eaters  of  human  flesh.   But 
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the  curiosity  of  Balboa,  onoe  ronied,  was 
not  to  be  quelled  by  accounts  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  He  was,  besides, 
desirous  of  getting  possession  of  the  gold, 
and  of  obtaining  by  a  discovery,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Columbus,  the  pardon 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  depriving  Enciso 
of  the  command  of  the  setdement.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  penetrate  to  this 
sea,  and  immediately  b^an  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  journey.  It  was  in 
the  year  1511,  that  be  received  this 
account,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  sending 
to  Hispaniola,  to  request  that  the  go- 
vernor of  that  settlement,  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  brother  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, would  send  him  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  pot  his  design  into  execution. 

His  application  was  not  attended  with 
the  success  which  he  expected.  He  had 
written  to  request  that  a  company  of 
1000  soldiers,  with  proper  arms,  should 
be  sent  to  assist  him  in  his  perilous  ad- 
venture. But  his  messenger,  instead  of 
these,  brought  back  intelligence  that  he 
would  most  probably  have  the  command 
of  Darien  taken  from  him,  and  be 
punished  for  aiding  in  depriving  Enoiso 
of  the  government 

This  news  induced  him  to  hasten  his 
departure  for  the  discovery  of  the  sea 
beyond  the  mountains.  Instead  of  the 
thousand  men  that  he  hod  thought  ne* 
cessary  for  the  expedition,  he  found  that 
he  could  only  muster  190.  But  these 
190  men  were  hatdy  and  resolute,  and 
much  attached  to  him.  He  armed  them 
with  swords  and  targets,  cross-bows  and 
arquebusses.  He  also  took  with  him  a 
number  of  blood-hounds,  and  a  few  of 
the  Indians  of  Darien,  whom  he  had 
won  by  kindness,  and  whose  services 
would  be  of  much  use  to  him,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  wildernesses  be  vras 
about  to  enter,  and  also  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  savage  life. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1513, 
Balboa  embarked  at  Darien  with  his 
followers,  in  a  bfigandne,and  nine  large 
canoes.  He  sailed  north-west,  and  ar- 
rived without  accident  at  Coybti,  the 
residence  of  the  Indian  Cacique,  the 
father  of  the  young  man  who  had  first 
told  them  of  the  sea,  of  which  they  were 
in  quest.  From  this  chief  he  obtained 
the  assistance  of  guides  and  some  war- 
riors ;  and  leaving  half  his  men  to  guard 
the  brigaatine  and  canoes,  he  prepared 


to  penetrate  the  wilderness  before  him 
with  the  remainder. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  September,  that 
he  began  his  march  for  the  mountains 
which  separated  him  from  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  set  out  with  a  re- 
solution to  endure  patiently  ail  the 
miseries,  and  to  combat  boldly  all  the 
difficulties  that  he  might  meet  with ;  and 
he  contrived  to  rouse  the  same  determi- 
nation in  his  followers.  The  heat  was 
excessive,  and  die  Spaniards  felt  it  the 
more,  because  they  were  encumbered 
with  the  weight  of  their  armour  and 
weapons,  liiey  had  to  climb  rocky 
precipices,  to  struggle  through  close  and 
tangled  forests,  and  to  cross  marshes 
which  condnual  rains  had  rendered 
almost  impassable.  Their  Indian  guides 
were  of  essential  service  to  them,  by 
carrying  their  provisions,  and  by  point- 
ing out  the  least  difficult  paths. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  they  ap- 
proached an  Indian  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  fled 
in  alarm  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest. 
Had  not  Balboa  contrived,  by  kindness, 
to  gain  some  friends  among  these  alarmed 
people,  he  could  never  have  proceeded, 
in  this  village  he  halted  several  days  to 
refresh  his  men,  many  of  whom  had 
fallen  ill.  Having  discovered  the  place 
to  which  the  chief  of  the  village  had  re- 
treated, he  prevailed  upon  him  to  return, 
and  so  charmed  him  by  the  kindness  of 
his  manners,  as  to  make  him  his  friend. 
From  this  chief  he  received  all  tlie  in- 
formation he  needed,  to  complete  with 
success  his  daring  enterprise.  lie  in- 
formed Balboa  that  when  he  reached  the 
summit  of  a  \ohf  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  he  pointed  out,  the  sea  would 
appear  spread  out  far  below  him. 

The  heat  of  the  marshes,  and  the 
fatigue  of  forcing  their  way  through  the 
almost  impassable  forests,  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  days,  so  impaired  the 
health  of  some  of  his  men,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed.  Balboa 
ordered  die  sick  to  return  slowly  to 
Coyba,  and  having  persuaded  the  Caci- 
que to  assist  him  with  fresh  guides,  and 
taking  with  him  only  such  men  as  were 
fresh  and  vigorous,  on  the  20ih  of  Sep- 
tember, he  again  marched  forward. 

Their  journey  vras  through  a  broken 
rocky  country,  covered  widi  forest-trees 
and  underwood,  so  thick  and  close  as  to 
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be  quite  matted  together,  with  every  here 
and  there  deep  and  foaming  streams, 
some  of  which  they  were  forced  to  cross 
on  rafts.  So  wearisome  was  the  journey 
that,  in  four  days,  they  had  not  advanced 
more  than  ten  leagues,  and  they  began 
to  suffer  much  from  hunger. 

They  had  now  arrived  in  the  territories 
of  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  instead  of  being  deterred  by  the 
character  for  cruelty  which  the  Spaniards 
had  received,  or  flying  at  their  approach, 
were  determined  to  resist  their  farUier 
progress.  Tliey  set  upon  the  Spaniards 
with  furious  yells,  thinking  to  overpower 
them  at  once.  They  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs  made  of 
palm-wood,  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  But 
the  first  shock  of  the  report  from  the 
arquebusses  of  the  Spaniards,  struck 
them  with  terror.  When  they  saw  their 
companions  fall  bleeding  and  dead 
around  them,  they  took  to  flight,  and 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Spaniards 
with  tlieir  blood-hounds.  The  Cacique 
of  this  tribe  and  six  hundred  of  his 

ale  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  of 
i.  After  this  victory,  the  Spaniards 
entered  the  adjoining  village,  which  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  moimtain  that  re- 
mained to  be  climbed.  This  village 
they  robbed  of  every  thing  valuable. 
There  was  much  gold  and  many  jewels ; 
and  Balboa  shared  the  booty  among  his 
band  of  followers. 

Several  of  the  Spaniards  had  been 
killed,  and  some  were  wounded  by  tlie 
arrows  of  the  Indians.  These  Balboa 
was  obhged  to  leave  in  the  village,  while 
he  ascended  the  mountain.  Sixty-seven 
men  were  all  that  remained  of  his  party 
with  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  ac- 
company him. 

At  daybreak,  he  assembled  his  band, 
and  began  to  climb  the  height,  anxious 
to  reach  the  top  before  the  heat  of  noon. 
The  labour  was  severe,  for  the  road  was 
very  rugged.  About  ten  o'clock,  they 
emerged  from  the  thick  forest  through 
which  they  had  been  struggling  ever  since 
the  dawn.  The  soft  breeze  that  blew 
over  tlie  mountain  fanned  their  feverish 
brows,  and  brought  refreshment  to  their 
parched  lips,  toiled  and  wearied  as  they 
were  by  their  five  hours*  march  in  the 
close  and  tangled  wood.  At  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  Indian  guides  pointed 
to  the  height  above  them.    *^  From  that 


spot,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  may  be  seen  the 
great  sea  of  which  you  are  in  search." 
This  tended  still  fartlier  to  revive  and 
encourage  them. 

On  learning  that  they  were  so  near 
the  object  of  Uieir  pursuit,  Balboa  gave 
orders  that  his  men  should  halt,  and 
that  none  should  stir  from  his  plac«. 
He  was  resolved  to  be  the  first  European 
who  should  look  upon  that  sea,  as  he 
had  been  the  first  to  determine  upon 
discovering  it.  Accordingly  he  ascended 
the  mountain  height  alone;  and  when 
he  reached  die  summit,  he  beheld^stretch- 
ing  far  away  beneath  him,  the  vast 
Pacific  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
What  a  sublime  moment !  Greats  and 
nobler  was  the  adventurer  Balboa  stand- 
ing alone  upon  that  lonely  eminence, 
surveying  his  discovery,  than  is  the 
blood-stained,  though  lauded  hero,  who, 
looking  from  afar  over  the  field  of  his 
victory,  sees  nothing  but  the  disfigured 
bodies  and  mangled  remains  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  creatures,  sacrificed 
to  his  insatiate  ambition  and  pride. 

After  surveying  the  scene  for  some 
time  in  silent  admiration,  Balboa  called 
to  his  little  troop  to  ascend  the  height, 
and  look  with  him  upon  the  glorious 
prospect;  and  they  joined  him  without 
delay.  **  Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"  the  reward  of  all  our  toil,  a  sight  upon 
which  the  eye  of  Spaniard  never  rested 
before  r 

The  Spaniards  having  congratulated 
their  leader,  and  rent  the  air  witli  their 
shouts  of  triumph,  Balboa,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  sea,  and  the  coast,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  He  then  ordered  a  tree 
to  be  cut  down,  and  fashioned  into  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  planted  it  on  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  first  beheld  the 
sea.  He  also  made  a  mound,  by  heap- 
ing up  large  stones,  upon  which  ne 
carved  the  names  of  tlie  king  and  queen 
of  Spain.  The  Indians  saw  all  tliis 
done,  and  while  they  gave  tlieir  aid  in 
piling  the  stones,  and  setting  up  the 
cross,  they  little  thought  tliat  they  were 
assisting  in  depriving  themselves  of  their 
possessions  and  their  country. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1513.  The  Spaniards  had 
been  twenty  days  in  performing  the 
journey  from  Coyba  m  the  province  of 
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Careta,  where  they  had  left  the  brigantine 
and  canoes,  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain; a  distance  which  may  now  be 
travelled  in  six  days.  The  Isthmus,  at 
this  place,  is  eighteen  leagues  in  breadth 
in  its  widest  part,  and  in  some  places 
not  more  than  seven  leagues ;  but  it  is 
crossed  by  high  and  rugged  mountains. 
Across  tins  difficult  country,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  did  Balboa  and  his 
followers  force  their  way  on  their  journey 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  With- 
out roads,  or  even  paths,  they  followed 
tliose  tracks  which  none  but  Indians 
knew,  and  which  only  Indian  guides  could 
have  found  out. 

Balboa  was  not  content  with  merely 
beholding  this  Ocean.  He  determined 
to  descend  to  it,  although  the  whole 
distance  between  him  and  the  sea-coast 
was  filled  up  with  rocks,  and  thick  forests, 
and  green  marshes.  Being  joined  by 
such  of  his  men  as  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently, and  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
village  after  the  battle,  he  set  out  on  the 
29th  of  September,  for  the  sea  shore ; 
and  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  vast  bays 
of  that  coast,  which  bay  he  called  St. 
Michaersbay.  The  whole  coast  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  quite  wild, 
and  the  sea  had  not  a  sail  or  canoe 
upon  it. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  shore, 
they  found  a  beach  half  a  league  in  ex- 
tent, partly  covered  with  sand  and  mud, 
with  here  and  there  a  pool  of  water. 

**l{  this  is  a  sea,''  said  Balboa  to  his 
men,  ^*  like  the  great  Atlantic,  this  beach 
will  ere  long  be  covered  with  its  waters. 
Let  us  wait  here — a  short  time  will  de- 
cide whether  there  is  a  tide.'' 

So  saying,  he  seated  himself  under  a 
tree.  lie  was  not  long  in  doubt.  The 
tide  began  to  rise,  and  the  waters  rushed 
in  so  impetuously,  that  they  soon  reached 
the  spot  where  Balboa  and  his  party  had 
places  themselves. 

Balboa  then  arose  and  marched  into 
the  sea,  until  the  water  reached  above 
liis  knees,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  claimed  a  right  to  the  land,  he  took 
possession  of  the  sea  for  the  king  of 
Spain. 

This  ceremony  being  finished,  he  and 
all  his  followers  stooped  down  and  tasted 
the  vmter,  which  they  found  to  be  salt, 
like  the  water  of  the  other  seas  that  they 
were  acquainted  with.    They  could  no 


longer  doubt  that  a  new  sea  vros  dis- 
covered ;  and  both  himself  and  his  men 
cut  off  branches  from  the  trees,  intending 
to  carry  them  away  as  precious  tokens 
of  their  discovery. 

Balboa's  little  band  was,  after  this, 
engaged  in  fighting  with  the  Indian 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  sea  coast ;  but 
he  soon  subdued  them.  From  them  he 
heard  of  the  rich  country  of  Peru ;  and 
one  of  the  Indians,  with  a  moulded  figure 
of  clay,  described  the  form  of  the  Llama, 
the  native  beast  of  burden  of  South 
America,  of  which  the  Spaniards  had  not 
as  yet  heard. 

Early  in  November,  Balboa  quitted 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  his 
return  across  the  mountains  to  Darien. 
Ilis  route  homewards  was  different  from 
that  which  he  had  before  pursued,  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  men  were  much 
greater.  The  heat  having  dried  up  the 
pools  and  brooks,  many  died  from  in- 
tolerable thirst,  and  those  who  survived, 
although  loaded  with  gold,  were  ex- 
hausted from  want  of  food ;  for,  the  poor 
Indians,  seeing  the  greediness  of  the 
Spaniards  for  gold,  brought  gold  and 
jewels,  instead  of  food,  as  peace-offer- 
ings to  those  whom  they  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  look  upon  as  cruel  de- 
spoilers. 

At  length,  after  much  slaughter  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  that  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  and  burning  of  their  vil- 
lages, Balboa  and  his  troop  reached 
Coyba,  having  carried  off  all  the  gold 
and  silver  that  they  could  find.  There 
they  embarked  in  the  brigantine,  and 
arrived  the  next  day  in  the  river  of 
Darien. 

By  the  Spaniards  at  Darien,  Balboa 
was  received  with  much  delight  and 
praise,  on  account  of  his  great  discovery. 
Only  a  small  part  of  his  followers  ac- 
companied him  back,  and  these  were 
half  starved,  and  many  of  them  danger- 
ously ill — the  rest  had  perished  in  the 
expedition.  He  was  also  ill  himself 
with  a  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and 
toil.  He  had  shared  with  his  followers 
every  privation,  and  had  been  the  fore- 
most  in  every  danger  that  they  had  en- 
countered. 

Balboa  despatched  a  ship  to  Spain, 
with  the  intelligence  of  his  discovery, 
and  with  part  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
carried  off  from  the  different  tribes  of 
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Indians.  A  few  days  before  this  ship 
reached  Spain,  a  new  governor  had  been 
sent  out,  named  Pedrarias  Davila,  with 
orders  to  punish  Balboa  for  his  miscon* 
duct  to  Enciso. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  the  gulf 
of  Uraba  in  June,  1514 ;  but  when  he 
reached  Darien,  and  found  how  much 
the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  was  beloved 
by  all  the  people  of  the  settlement,  he 
hesitated  through  fear,  and  finally  re^ 
solved  to  defer  th?  execution  of  the 
orders  with  which  he  was  entrusted  with 
regard  to  Balboa,  till  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity. 

In  1516,  Davila  permitted  Balboa  to 
depart  from  Danen  to  Careta,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  brigantinee,  and 
transporting  them  across  ue  mountains, 
with  a  view  to  navigate  and  explore  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Balboa 
had  discovered  this  ocean,  and  as  soon 
as  he  reached  Ada,  a  town  built  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Careta,  he 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  the  materials 
for  four  brigantines. 

The  timber  was  felled  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was  then,  with 
anchors,  and  cables,  and  rigging,  carried 
across  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Spaniards,  negroes,  and 
Indians  were  all  employed  canying  these 
materials,  through  the  thick  forests,  and 
across  the  torrents,  along  the  precipices, 
and  up  the  rugged  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  this  under  the  heat  of  a  burn- 
ing sun.  Many  of  the  unhapp}"  Indians, 
unused  to  labour,  sank  on  the  road  and 
died,  overcome  by  the  weight  of  their 
loads.  The  Spaniards  and  negroes,  being 
stronger,  suffered  less.  At  last,  after 
descending  the  mountains,  they  reached 
the  navigable  part  of  a  river  wbieb  flows 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  river  they 
called  the  Balsas. 

In  this  manner  they  bad  ttansported 
sufficient  timber  and  rigging  for  two  bri- 
gantines, when  they  discovered  that  the 
ravages  of  a  worm  peculiar  to  those  shores 
liad  rendered  it  unfit  for  ship  building, 
liaving  been  cut  down  n^ar  the  sea- 
coast.  The  men  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  use  for  the  purpose  such  timber  as 
grew  near  the  river. 

Tbe  labour  and  difficulty  of  building 
these  ships  were  very  areat,  and  the  want 
of  food  was  also  felt ;  but  Balboa,  having 


conquered  all  his  difficulties,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  reward  of  his  per- 
severance. Two  brigantines  were  finished 
and  floated  on  the  river  Balsas.  As  soon 
as  they  had  been  made  ready  for  sea,  he 
embarked  with  some  of  his  followers, 
and  sailing  down  the  river,  launched 
into  the  ocean  that  he  had  before  dis- 
covered. Thus,  he  vras  not  only  the 
discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
the  first  European  to  spread  a  sail 
upon  it. 

When  not  marching  to  conquer,  Bal- 
boa himself  had  generally  been  kind  and 
faithful  to  his  promises  to  the  Indians, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  make  his  fol- 
lowers the  same.  His  name,  therefore, 
was  loved  by  the  unfortunate  natives, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
friends  that  they  had,  among  the  strange 
people  who  had  come  and  by  force  taken 
possession  of  their  country. 

But  his  death  had  long  been  resolved 
upon,  and  was  now  to  take  place.  Tbe 
new  governor  Davila  was  envious  of 
Balboa,  on  account  of  the  discoveries  be 
had  made,  and  the  favour  in  which  he 
vras  held,  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
natives ;  and  the  time  having,  as  he 
thought,  arrived  which  was  fiivourable 
for  his  villainous  design,  he  sent  for 
Balboa  to  return  to  Ada;  and  on  his 
obeying  the  command,  had  him  seized 
by  one  of  his  early  friends  and  followers, 
Francis  Pizarro,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Balboa,  after  a  mock  trial,  vras  publicly 
beheaded  at  Ada.  He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  a  brave  man.  Spain  bestowed 
chains  on  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  world,  which  chains  Columbus 
directed  should  be  baried  with  hiro,  and 
gave  to  the  courageous  Balboa,  the  heads- 
man's axe,  as  his  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  Pacific  1 

This  great  ocean  vras  at  first,  and  is 
yet  sometimes,  trailed  the  South  Sea.  It 
lies  between  Asia  and  America,  and  is 
upwards  of  10,000  miles  in  breadth. 
When  Magelhin  entered  this  ocean, 
through  the  dangerous  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  he  sailed  three  months  and 
twenty  days  in  a  uniform  directfon  to 
the  N.W.  without  discovering  land,  and 
enjoyed  such  uninterrupted  fair  wea- 
ther, with  favouraUe  winds,  that  he 
gave  the  ocean  the  name  of  the  Pacific; 
the  name  by  which  it  is  now  more  gene- 
rally  known. 
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A   YAVKEB  MAirONTENT. 

There  are  grumblen  in  all  countries 
—even  in  that  happy  land  in  which  the 
vox  populi  is  all  in  all,  and  m  which 
«  thejpeople''  are  allowed  to  set  aside 
<<  old  Father  Antic,  the  law,''  and  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter~*<tar,  feather,  and 
bum,  agreaably  to  their  own  taste  and 
discretion,  all  those  persons  whom  they 
take  a  dislike  to**even  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  grumblers 
among  **  the  people  ;*'  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  and  lengthy 
allusions  to  them  in  die  best  of  all  pos- 
sible newspapers,  the  grumblers  are  not 
a  few.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  them : — 

Seth  Tunks  is  not,  perhaps  exactly 
the  man  who  would  be  chronicled  l^ 
memoir  writers,  or  the  biographers  of 
hiM  day,  nor  have  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  if  he  were  dead  ;  yet  no 
man  of  his  inches  can  saw  hickory  with 
greater  grace,  or  take  his  dinner  upon  a 
curb-stone  vrith  more  picturasque  effect. 
Yet  Mr.  Seth  Tunks  has  his  sorrows; 
especially  at  night,  when  exhausted  with 
reducing  gum  logs  to  shape  and  measure. 
In  the  morning,  he  feels  as  if  he  could 
saw  a  cord  of  shot-towers,  and  snap  the 
pillars  of  a  portico  across  his  knee  like 
pipe  stems ;  but,  as  the  night  draws  on, 
he  droops  into  a  despondency,  which  he 
endeavours  to  relieve  by  three^ent  tino 
tureSf  and  thereby  makes  the  matter 
worse. 

One  night,  at  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  Mr.  Seth  Tunks  was  going  home 
rather  late  and  rather  swiszly,  with  his 
evening  despondency  gradually  depress- 
ing him  more  and  more,  until  at  last  his 
dreaiy  thoughts  became  audible : — 

*<  &iwing  wood's  going  all  to  smash," 
said  he,  '*  and  that's  where  every  thing 
goes  what  I  speculates  in.  This  here 
coal  is  doing  us  up.  Ever  since  these 
black  stones  was  Drought  to  town,  the 
wood- sawyers  and  pilers,  and  them  soap- 
fat  and  hickory-ashes  men,  has  been 
going  down ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can't 
say  as  how  I  see  what's  to  be  the  end  of 
all  their  new-fangled  contmptions.  But 
it*s  always  so ;  I'm  alvrays  crawling  out 
of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  I  l^gan 
life  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  a  way,  selling 
oysters  out  of  a  wheelbarrow ;  all  clear 
grit,  and  didn't  owe  nobody  nothing. 
Oysters  went  down  slick  enough  for 
awhile,  but  at  last  cellars  where  invented, 


and  dam  the  oyster,  no  matter  how  nice 
it  was  pickled,  could  poor  Dill  sell ;  so 
I  had  to  eat  up  capital  and  profits 
myself.  Then  the  *  pepree  pot  smoking' 
was  got  up,  and  vrent  alieaa  pretty  con- 
siderAble  for  a  time;  bat  a  parcel  of 
fellers  come  into  it,  and  said  my  cats 
wasn't  as  good  as  their'n,  when  I  know'd 
they  was  as  fresh  as  any  cato  in  the 
market;  and  pepree  pot  was  no  go. 
Bean  soup  was  just  as  bad ;  people  said 
kittens  wasn't  good  done  that  way,  and 
the  more  I  hollered,  the  more  the  cus- 
tomers wouldn't  come;  and  them  what 
did,  wanted  tick.  Along  with  the  boys 
and  their  pewter  fips,  them  what  got 
trust  and  didn't  pay,  and  the  abusing 
of  my  goods,  I  was  soon  fotched  up  in 
the  victualling  line— and  I  busted  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creditors.  But  genus 
I  made  a  raise  of  &  horse  and  saw. 


ru. 


after  being  a  wood  piler's  'prentice  for  a 
while,  and  workin  till  I  vvas  free,  and 
now  here  comes  the  coal  to  knock  this 
business  in  the  head.  My  people's 
decent  people,  and  I  can't  disgrace  'em 
by  tummg  charcoal  Jemmy,  or  smashing 
the  black  stones  with  a  pickaxe.  Tliey 
wouldn't  let  me  into  no  society  at  all  if 
I  did." 

Here  Mr.  Seth  Tunks  bent  himself 
from  the  hip  joint  at  a  right  angle,  came 
down  flop  upon  the  flap  of  a  cellar,  shot 
out  his  legs  across  the  foot  pavement, 
leaned  his  back  against  the  wall,  threw  his 
saw  at  a  stray  dog,  and  began  to  grunt 
groaningly  in  utter  vexation  of  spirit. 

"  Hey  dey  I"  said  the  watchman,  staff 
in  hand,  and  letting  the  light  of  his 
lantern  fall  full  on  the  grumbling  Seth, 
"  Hey  dey  I — why,  aunty,  what's  the 
matter  ?— if  you  dont  sashay  across,  but- 
ton up  your  lip,  and  go  home  quiet,  yom 
and  I  will  have  to  promenade  all  round 
and  swing  comers  into  die  watch- 
house." 

'■Sashay  yourself,"  said  Seth,  "if 
you  know  how ;— only  go  away  from  me, 
and  dont  bother, — 'cause  I  aint  got  no 
time." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  snivelling 
here  at  this  time  o'night  on  a  cellar  door? 
— What's  your  business  ?" 

"I  works  in  timber — ^that's  what  I 
foller." 

«  You're  a  carpenter,  I  s'pose,  mister?" 

"  No ;  not  exactly.  But  I  saws  wood 
better  nor  any  half  dozen  of  'm  on  the 
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Drawbridge.  If  it  wasn't  for  grief,  I'd 
give  you  six  and  beat  you,  the  best  day 
you  ever  saw,  going  the  rale  gum  and 
hickory ;  for  1  dont  believe  you're  a  gen- 
tleman's son  ;  only  one  of  your  half-and- 
half,  want  to  be  and  can't,  or  you 
wouldn't  keep  troubling  a  man  while  he's 
crying." 

"  I've  an  idea,  my  man,  that  you're 
one  of  the  wharf  rats ;  and  if  so,  the  less 
lip  you  give  me  the  better  Paddle  off  at 
once.  Trip  your  anchor,  and  heave- a- 
head." 

**  Now  don't  talk  unfeeling.  A  man 
in  grief  is  like  a  wood-plier  in  a  cellar. 
Take  care,  or  you  will  crack  his  cocoa. 
Mind  how  you  chuck." 

"  Cocoa  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  and 
if  you  do  not  sashay,  as  I  said  before, 
I'll  fetch  you  up  like  a  catty  on  a  cork 
line — jerk  I  Cry  as  you  go,  and  wash 
the  pavements,  or  I'll  introduce  you  to  a 
gentleman  at  the  corner  of  FiAh  and 
Chesnut." 

The  last  speech  was  ugly  enough 
throughout,  but  its  peremptory  perora- 
tion was  so  particularly  so,  that  Seth, 
without  waiting  for  the  jerk,  gathered 
himself  up,  wiped  his  eyes  on  his  sleeve, 
and  followed  his  nose  homeward,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  pro-gress'd : — "  I 
wonder  if  they  wouldn't  list  me  for  a 
Charley  ?  Hollering  of  oysters  and  bean 
soup  has  guv  me  a  splendid  voice,  and 
instead  of  skeering  'em  away,  if  tlie 
thieves  should  hear  me,  my  style  of  doing 
it  would  almost  coax  'em  to  come  and 
be  tuk.  They'd  feel  like  a  bird  when  a 
snak's  a  staring  at  it,  and  they'd  walk 
up  and  poke  their  coat  collars  right  into 
my  fist — and  wouldn't  I  shake  'em  a 
trifle  1  After  a  while,  I'd  perhaps  be 
promoted  to  the  fancy  trade  of  pig 
ketching,  which,  though  its  light  and 
werry  elegant,  requires  just  such  a  genus 
as  mine.  'Taint  every  man  as  can  come 
the  scientifics  in  that  line,  and  has 
studied  the  nature  of  a  pig,  so  as  to  beat 
him  at  manceuvering  and  make  him  sur- 
render, 'cause  he  thinks  he  sees  it  aint 
no  use  of  doing  of  nothing.  It  wants 
laming  and  genus  to  convince  them 
crittirs  ;  and  its  only  by  heading  'em  up 
handsome,  skeeting  which  ever  way  they 
skect,  and  tripping  them  up  genteel,  by 
shaking  hands  with  their  last  hind  leg. 
I'd  scorn  to  pull  their  tails  out  by  the 
roots,  as  some  pretenders  at  pig-ketching 


do,  or  to  hurt  a  pig's  feelings  by  lugging 
him  about  by  the  ears. — But  what's  the 
use  ? — If  I  was  'listed  for  a  Charley, 
they'd  soon  find  out  to  holler  the  hour 
and  ketch  thieves  by  steam — ay,  and 
they'd  take  'em  to  jail  by  a  rail-road, 
and  try  'em  with  biling  water.  They'll 
soon  have  black  locomotives  for  watch- 
men, and  constables,  and  big  bilers  for 
j  udges  and  mayors.  Pigs  will  be  ketched 
by  steam  next,  and  biled  fit  for  eating 
afore  they'm  done  squeaking.  By  and  by 
folks  won't  be  of  no  use  at  all.  There 
won't  be  no  people  in  the  world  but 
tea-kettles ;  no  mouths  but  safety  valves ; 
and  no  talking  but  blowing  off  of  steam. 
If  I  had  a  little  biler  inside  of  me,  I'd 
turn  omnibus — and  week  days  I'd  run 
from  Kensington  to  the  Navy-yard,  and 
Sundays  I'd  run  to  Fairmount." 

A    PERUVIAN    CITY. 

The  town  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  is  situate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Cordillera,  at 
the  height,  it  is  said,  of  14,278  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population  of 
the  town  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
the  mines ;  the  average  number  being 
from  12,000  to  16,000,  but  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuation.  It  has  two  squares, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  cathedral  somewhat 
resembling  an  English  bam ;  the  streets 
are  dirty  and  irregular ;  the  suburbs,  a 
confused  collection  of  mud  cottages.  The 
mouths  of  the  mines  are  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  which  makes  walk- 
ing in  the  night  very  dangerous.  They 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  courts  and 
yards  of  the  houses.  The  greater  part  of 
these,  though  perfectly  useless  and  un- 
productive, are  thus  left  unfilled  up,  to  the 
nuisance  and  danger  of  the  inhabitants. 


A  GENTLEMAN  was  travelling  a  few 
miles  beyond  Ross,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  road,  asked  a  man 
whom  he  saw  breaking  stones  near  where 
it  branched  off,  where  the  road  went  to? 
The  countryman,  looking  up  and  scratch- 
ing his  head,  replied,  "  I  don't  know  sir, 
I  generally  leaves  him  here  when  I  goes 
from  work  at  night,  and  finds  him<  when 
I  comes  again  in  the  morning  ;  where  he 
goes  in  the  meantime  I  can't  tell  ye." 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  ISLE. 


[TBI  IMUOOIIK-I  Win  FI> 

Whoever  has  seen  loch  Arklet  in 
Perthshire,  with  the  rude  yet  romantic 
sceneiy  around  it,  can  never  elTsce  its 
remembrance  from  his  memory.  It  is  a 
giaod,  a  sublime,  and  in  many  parts, 
even  a  terrible  spot.  Surrounded  by 
hills,  whose  bold  yet  picturesque  peaks 
shoot  upward  to  the  sky,  and  whose 
sides — here  sloping,  there  precipitous, 
and  everywhere  rugged  and  abrupt — are 
clothed  with  a.  brown  mantle  of  heath 
that  spreads  out  far  and  wide,  giving  it 
an  air  of  desolate  grandeur,  and  afibrding 
but  scanty  pasture  to  the  few  straggling 
sheep  thai  wander  there  to  browse.  The 
hazel,  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  oak, 
cover  Glen  Arklet,  especially  towards 
the  west,  down  even  to  the  water's  edge ; 
and  here  and  there,  along  the  banks  of 
''  B  loch,  or  far  tip  on  the  sides  of  the 
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hills,  may  be  seen,  at  distant  intervals,  a 
while  cottfl^  or  two,  with  its  small  patch 
of  cultivated  land,  which  come  upon  the 
surprised  iTavelter  like  oases  in  the  de- 
sert. 

And  then  the  quiet  and  beautifiil  loch 
in  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  wilh  the  little 
island,  floating  like  a  cloud  on  tlie  face 
of  heaven,  almost  in  its  ccnti«  1  It  is  a 
sweet  and  sabbath-breathing  spot ;  calm 
even  in  its  majesty,  and  beautiful  in  its 
very  wildness,  it  stands  alone  amid  that 
Highland  wilderness,  like  the  meek  and 
the  lowly  of  this  world,  while  the  high 
and  the  haughty  frown  upon  them  from 
afar,  as  these  rude  and  towering  hills, 
within  whose  breast  they  hnd  shelter 
and  security,  seem  to  do  upon  these 
peaceful  waiers  and  that  lovely  isle. 

But  these  beautiful  waters  do  not  al' 
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ways  slumber  in  quietness  around  the  | 
shores  of  tliat  lovely  isle !  The  Spirit  of 
the  storm,  who  holds  his  reveis^  on  these 
soaring  summits,  at  certain  times  comes 
howling  down  the  glen,  when  the  loch 
pants  and  foams  beneath  him,  as  if  a 
nightmare  rode  its  dreams.  Then  does 
that  little  island  toil  and  rock  like  a  ves- 
sel in  a  hurricane,  for  the  angry  waters 
lash  it  on  every  side,  as  if  they  would 
sweep  it  away  from  the  face  of  creation 
for  ever. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  every 
Iligliland  hill  and  glen  was  the  haunt  of 
the  smuggler,  and  a  thousand  secret  stills 
were  at  work  in  silent  and  secluded 
spots,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  exe- 
cutor, the  exciseman,  one  of  those  despe- 
rate and  fearless  men,  who  carry  on  the 
illicit  trade,  selected  this  remote  island  for 
his  retreat ;  and  long  did  Mabel  Clyne*s 
haunt  and  his  illegal  occupation  remain 
undiscovered  and  unsuspected.  Secluded, 
however,  as  it  is,  you  cannot  enter  the 
glen  on  either  side,  but^you  see  the 
waters,  witli  that  isle  upon  its  bosom, 
stretching  away  calmly  and  broadly  be- 
neath you.  But  no  one  thought  that 
such  a  sweet  and  auiet  spot  was  chosen 
as  the  refuge  of  the  smuggler  and  the 
outlaw. 

Yet  such  it  was,  and  a  more  secure 
one  could  not  have  been  contrived.  Cut 
off  ^ro  communication  on  every  side, 
this  ''  lone  island  of  the  west*'  could  only 
be  reached  by  means  of  a  boat,  whicn 
was  always  in  the  possession  of  the 
smuggler,  and  even  if  he  had  been  dis- 
covered, it  would  have  been  a  difficult, 
if  not  an  impracticable,  matter  to  catch 
him,  sole  master  as  he  was  of  the  boat 
and  of  the  island,  and  armed  with  the 
weapons,  as  he  was  with  the  energy  and 
fearlessness  of  heart,  of  a  reckless  and 
desperate  man. 

His  wife,  old  and  weather-beaten  like 
himself,  dwelt  on  the  island  with  Mabel 
Clyne,  and  with  her  assistance,  he  carried 
on  with  success  his  business  of  an  illicit 
distiller.  lie  had  two  or  three  children 
— short  and  mis-shapen  imps,  **  unlicked 
cubs,"  rude  and  uncultivated  dwarfs — 
who  ran  about  the  island  in  a  wild  state, 
and  were  never  on  any  ncrount  permitted 
to  leave  it.  It  was  Oieir  birth-place,  and 
perhaps  might  be  their  grave. 

Mabel  Clyne  was  a  little,  swarthy, 
beetle-browed,  shaggy  old  man,  whose 


form  and  features  had  been  too  much 
exposed  to  the  wild  and  stormy  scenes 
and  weather  of  his  native  hills,  not  to 
have  caught  something  from  their  charac- 
ter and  spirit.  He  was,  in  short,  as  wild 
and  rude,  both  in  look  and  nature,  as 
the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  or  as 
the  wind  that  blew  in  tempests  over  Glen 
Arklet.  His  wife,  as  much  exposed  as 
he  had  been,  partook  also  of  his  wildness, 
and  with  her  tartan  gown  and  red  jacket, 
and  long  yellow  hair  streaming  on  the 
breeze,  might  have  been  taken,  when 
seen  from  the  opposite  shore,  sitting  on 
the  rock,  waiting  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band from  one  of  his  excursions,  or 
walking  impatiently  along  the  beach  of 
the  litUe  isle,  for  a  witch-vrife  muttering 
her  spells,  or  one  of  the  furies  conjuring 
up  a  storm. 

For  a  long  time,  as  has  been  said, 
Mabel  Clyne  pursued  his  illicit  occupa- 
tion undetected.  He  was  careful  and 
cautious,  and  never  fired  his  still  but  at 
night,  that  the  smoke  might  not  be  dis- 
covered in  the  darkness.  At  night,  too, 
he  transacted  his  business  with  the  few 
persons  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  on 
whom  he  could  depend ;  bringing  over 
from  the  island  barrels  of  whisky  in  his 
boat,  and  sending  them  away  across  the 
country  in  secrecy  and  silence. 

But  the  attention  of  the  excise  was  at 
last  directed  towards  that  district,  and 
excisemen  began  to  swarm  thick  and  ac- 
tive around  him.  Every  hill,  valley,  and 
pass,  every  rock  and  ravine,  every  cave 
and  comer,  every  lone  and  quiet  spot, 
for  miles  and  miles  around  him,  were 
searched  for  smugglers,  and  many  a 
secret  distillery  was  discovered  and  de- 
stroyed. But  the  little  island  of  that 
lonely  loch,  and  its  wild  inhabitanta,  still 
remained  unmolested.  At  length,  how- 
ever, suspicion  began  to  point  its  finger 
to  the  spot.  A  solitary  exciseman,  pass- 
ing early  through  the  gltn  when  the  grey 
twilight  of  morning  was  merging  fast  into 
the  slowly  coming  light  of  day-dawn, 
and  the  mountain  eagle,  rising  from  her 
eyrie  in  the  yet  cloudless  peaks  that  look 
down  upon  Loch  Arklet,  soared  away  to 
the  east  to  welcome  in  the  sun,  per- 
ceived a  continued  stream  of  blue  smoke 
ascending  like  a  cork-screw  from  the  lit- 
tle isle,  which,  witli  the  eye  and  tlw  per^ 
ception  of  one  who,  from  long  experience, 
could  distinguish  the  smoke  of  a  still  from 
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that  of  a  cottagp,  he  knew  at  once  could 
only  emanate  from  a  still  at  work.  Re- 
joicing in  his  discovery^  he  retired  for 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy iif  and  to  capture  those  to  whom  it 
miffht  belong. 

Meantime  Mabel  Clyne,  totally  un- 
conscious that  his  proc^ings  had  been 
observed,  extinguished  his  fires^his  con- 
stant custom  at  the  approach  of  day — 
and  lay  down  on  his  bed  to  sleep.  Shortly 
afterwards  his  wife  was  awoke  by  a  shrill 
whistle,  well  known  to  her,  as  the  signal 
of  the  baker's  boy,  who  came  there  every 
morning  to  supply  them  with  bread  and 
barm.  She  therefore  rose,  and  paddled 
across  the  loch  for  the  boy,  who  had  long 
been  in  their  secret,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  only  person  permitted  to  come  to  the 
island ;  where  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
breakfast,  and  afterwards  to  return  home. 

Breakfost  had  scarcely  been  finished 
when  Mabel  Clyne,  who  always  rose 
when  it  vms  ready,  chancing  to  look 
through  the  rude  patched  vrindow  of 
their  hut,  saw  three  strangers  and  a  few 
dragoons,  standing  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  pointing  towards  the  island.  His 
suspicions  were  instantly  on  the  alert, 
and  taking  a  better  view  of  them,  he  was 
not  slow  in  conjecturing  their  errand. 
They  had  come  there  doubtless  to  search 
the  isle,  and  if  possible  to  apprehend 
himself.  Nevertheless,  priding  himself 
in  his  security,  he  laughed  at  their  endea- 
vours to  reach  him,  for  his  boat  was 
safely  moored  on  his  side  of  the  island, 
and  they  would  have  to  procure  another 
at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  before 
they  could  cross  the  loch.  So  he  did  not 
care  though  they  stood  there  pointing  to 
his  cottage  all  day,  and  when  night  came, 
he  could  easily,  if  necessary,  escape  un- 
perceived  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
where  they  were,  lie,  therefore,  when 
the  boy  proposed  to  return  across,  abso- 
lutely reftised  to  allow  him  to  stir  from 
the  place,  because  that  would  be  putting 
the  boat  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
excisemen. 

But  the  boy  had  no  idea  of  remaining 
on  the  island  any  longer.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  finished  his  errand  and  his 
oreakfast,  and  was  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing homewards.  In  the  second  place,  he 
liked  not  either  Mabel  Clyne  or  his  wife; 
and  though  obliged  to  come  to  them  every 
moratn^i  he  could  not  conceal  his  fears 


that  they  would  do  him  some  miscliief, 
perhaps  kill  him,  if  thev  once  got  angry 
or  suspicious  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  he 
knew  that  if  the  excisemen  caught  him, 
there,  he  would  be  accounted  equally 
guilty  with  them,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly ;  for  what  was  he  doing  on  the 
island,  if  he  did  not  know  of,  and  per- 
haps assist  them  in,  their  illegal  proceed- 
ings ?  For  these  reasons,  Uierefore,  he 
was  anxious  to  leave  the  island  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  as  the  old  man  would 
not  permit  him,  he  was  determined  to 
carry  off  the  boat  and  make  his  escape  if 
he  could,  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. 

Mabel  Clyne,  therefore,  had  no  sooner 
left  the  cottage  to  reconnoitre,  after  en- 
joining his  wife  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  caUanty  than  he  began  to  put  his  design 
into  execution .  Accordingly,  finding  that 
the  old  woman  was  determined  to  prevent 
his  departure,  without  saying  a  word,  he 
slily  came  behind  her  and  tnpped  up  her 
heels-^he  then  sprunff  through  the  door, 
and  ran  with  the  rapidity  of  a  greyhound 
down  to  the  beach.  But  Mabel  Clyne 
observed  him  ere  he  was  half  way,  and 
guessing  his  intention,  immediately  set  off 
in  pursuit.  The  boy,  however,  perceiv- 
ing he  was  pursued,  and  finding  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  boat  in  time,  stopt, 
and  lifting  a  large  stone  ftorti  the  ground, 
he  threw  it  with  all  his  might  at  the 
smuggler's  head.  His  aim  was  well 
taken,  he  hit  him  right  on  the  forehead, 
and  Mabel  Clyne  fell,  stunned,  to  the 
esffth.  He  then  leapt  into  the  boat,  and 
had  already  loosed  the  rope,  when  the  old 
man,  recovering  from  the  blow,  reached 
the  shore,  and  running  up  to  his  waist  in 
the  water,  caught  hold  first  of  the  boat, 
and  then  of  the  boy's  plaid,  or  rauchan  ; 
but,  quick  as  lightning,  the  adventurous 
boy  unclasped  the  plaid  with  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  he  struck  the 
smuggler  with  the  oar,  and  the  boat  shot 
across  the  lock  like  an  arrow  ftt>m  a  bow, 
leaving  Mabel  Clyne  standing  in  the 
Mrater,  like  Potiphar's  wife,  with  the  boy's 
plaid  waving  m  the  wind.  The  old 
woman  now  joined  her  husband  with  a 
gun,  who  immediately  sent  a  bullet  after 
the  boat;  but  the  boy  cowered  down  at 
tlie  bottom,  and  the  balls  sent  after  him 
by  the  enraged  smuggler  passed  over  his 
head  without  doing  him  the  slightest  in- 
jury. 
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The  excisemen  on  the  other  side  beheld 
the  scene  with  much  interest,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  it.  Desp^ir- 
mg  at  first  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
island,  they  were  about  to  retire  to  pro- 
cure ^e  means  to  transport  themselvas 
across,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, they  beheld  the  boy  push  off  in 
the  boat,  which  was  now  approaching 
them,  the  boy  occasionally  raising  his 
head,  making  use  of  the  scuttle  when  the 
old  smuggler  was  engaged  loading  the 
gun,  and  when  he  again  presented,  dis- 
appearing at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  reached  the 
shore,  than  the  boat  was  seized  by  the 
excisemen,  and  he  himself  jumping  from 
tlie  bow,  set  off  away  among  the  heather, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  hare  pursued  by 
hounds,  or  a  startled  fox  with  the  whole 
pack  in  full  cry  behind  him. 
>  The  scene  now  assumed  a  ronuuitic 
and  extremely  picturesque  appearance. 
Half-way  across  was  the  boat,  with  the 
excisemen  and  as  many  soldiers  as  it 
could  hold — on  the  beach  of  the  island 
might  be  observed  the  old  smuggler  and 
his  wife,  alternately  loading  and  firing  at 
them  as  they  approached,  while  perched 
upon  a  rock  appeared  two  mis-shapen 
urchins,  each  of  them  with  a  pistol,  firing 
away  as  for  life  and  death  at  the  in- 
truders. It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  bandit 
forms  and  occupation  of  the  smugglers, 
the  boat  on  the  stream  filled  with  excise- 
men and  soldiers,  with  the  beautiful  little 
island  in  the  foreground,  and  the  rude 
rocks  and  brown  and  slu^^  mountains, 
rising  in  a  sort  of  rude  amphitheatre  to 
the  clouds,  gave  the  whole  an  air  of  ter- 
rible sublimity  and  grandeur,  such  as  he 
would  have  loved  to  delineate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  smuggler — ^who 
was  resolved  not  to  be  taken  alive — and 
his  wife,  reserving  their  fire  till  the  boat 
approached  the  landing-place,  and  taking 
a  deliberate  aim,  fired.  One  of  the  ex- 
cisemen and  one  of  the  dmgoons  were 
wounded.  Indeed,  Mabel  Clyne's  shot 
could  not  have  missed  among  such  a 
crowded  company.  The  soldiers  fired  in 
return,  and  now  a  regular  but  unequal 
skirmish  took  place.  Every  one  of  the 
smuggler's  shot  told,  while  the  dragoons 
disclmrged  tlieir  pieces  for  some  time 
without  effect.  Mabel  Clyne  at  lengUi 
received  a  wound  in  his  ann  which  level- 


led him  with  the  earth,  and  the  excise- 
men and  the  soldiers  nearing  the  island, 
instantly  sprung  ashore.  But  tlie  fore- 
most fell  dead  from  the  bullet  of  the 
smuggler's  wife,  who,  throwing  her 
wounded  husband  over  her  shoulder,  hur- 
ried up  to  the  hut,  where,  assisted  by  her 
urchins,  she  barricaded  the  door,  and  as 
the  enemy  advanced,  opened  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  window,  as  from  the 
embrazure  of  a  fortress.  After  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  the  soldiers  forced  the  door, 
and  the  smuggler  and  his  wife  were 
obliged  to  yield.  The  excisemen  then 
destroyed  the  still  and  all  the  works,  and 
carried  off  an  extensive  seizure  of  whisky, 
which  they  discovered  on  the  premises. 

Mabel  Clyne  and  his  wife  were  after- 
wards imprisoned,  and  the  beautiful  Isle 
of  Loch  Arklet  was  no  longer  the  abode 
of  the  outlawed  smuggler. 

A   BARBADIAN    BALL. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
the  airs  of  consequenc^e  assumed  by  the 
conceited  Barbadians,  and  the  arrogance 
of  the  Mulatto  belles,  who  think  that 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  style  and 
quality  to  their  assemblies,  which  some 

Siople  call  Brown  Dances,  and  others 
ignity  Balls.  It  is  said  that  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  when  a  midshipman ,  met 
with  the  following  whimsical  rebuff  from 
a/flir  one  of  Barbadoes.  Struck  by  her 
handsome  person  and  genteel  appearance, 
he  accosted  her,  and  said,  "  1 11  dance 
this  set  with  you.''  Upon  which  she 
drew  up  quite  offended,  and,  as  she 
strutted  off,  said,  '^Kai,  Sir!  do  you 
suppose  I  neber  danced  with  a  Duke  of 
Clarence  before?  Really,  tliese  little 
midshipmen  take  greater  liberty  than 
'em  commission'd  officer." 

The  following  graphic  description  of 
one  of  these  "  Dignity  Balls"  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  traveller  in  the  West  Indies, 
who  was  present  at  one  of  these  grand 
exhibitions.  "  We  were  surprised  to  find 
the  good  order  that  prevailed,  and  the 
stylish  appearance  of  the  women,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  French, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British 
islands  after  the  revolt  at  St.  Domingo. 
The  better  sort  of  these  greatly  excelled 
our  dignities  in  their  deiK>rtment,  were 
far  less  consequential  and  presuming, 
danced  witli  consummate  elegance,  and 
spoke  French  with  a  purity  approaclung 
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to  Parisian,  so  that  they  must  have  en- 
joyed advantages  superior  to  the  same 
class  in  our  colonies,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  much  improved  by  their  society, 
having  acquired  from  them  afar  superior 
mode  of  dancing,  and  a  better  style  of 
dress.  Sailors,  accustomed  at  home  to 
herd  too  much  with  women  of  abandoned 
character,  when  they  first  go  abroad  ex- 
press extreme  contempt  for  the  reserve 
affected  by  Mulattoes ;  but  to  confound 
them  with  the  frail  sisterhood  of  Europe, 
is  unjust;  they  are  by  no  means  thus 
depraved  and  dis^Iute.  '  People  profess 
to  feel  much  sympathy  for  those  women 
who  are  doomed  to  seclusion  in  the  harem 
of  some  Asiatic  despot,  and  their  state  of 
slavery  is  truly  pitiable,  their  lot  is  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  the  Mulattoes ; 
but  tliese  are,  notwithstanding,  also  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  for  when  their  socicd 
position  is  considered,  you  may  regard 
them  as  a  doomed  race.  The  stain  of 
Afric's  blood  remains  indelible,  dilute  it 
OS  you  will ;  when  the  man  of  colour 
comes  into  the  world,  his  brow  is  bmnded 
with  a  two-fold  stigma.  The  illegitimate 
offspring  of  whites  have  one  deep  brand, 
and  are  amerced  with  privilege^  common 
to  their  fellow  creatures,  yet  are  not  ut- 
terly renounced  by  them :  their  condition 
is  thought  worthy  of  compassion  even  by 
the  most  fastidious,  nor  would  tlie  most 
austere  drive  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  society,  unless  they  dare  aspire  to 
wed  the  daughters  of  legitimacy;  then 
they  would  be  renounced,  nor  would  they 
ever  gain  admittance  to  the  house  again, 
unless  they  could  go  there  across  a  golden 
bridge.  But  even  could  she  build  a 
bridge  of  diamonds,  a  Mulatto  woman, 
in  the  West  Indies,  scarcely  could  find  a 
white  man  who  would  go  across  to 
church  with  her.  It  will  be  asked,  why 
is  she  not  satisfied  witli  marrying  a  man 
of  her  own  complexion.  Tlie  reason  is, 
that  she  is  ambitious  of  advancing ;  her 
education  has  fitted  her  for  somediing 
nearer  the  condition  of  her  European 
father  than  her  Ethiopian  mother ;  she  is 
too  haughty  to  consort  widi  men  of  colour, 
and  when  pressed  to  such  a  marriage, 
exclaims,  like  PUoisa,  *  No,  make  me 
mistress  to  the  man  I  love  V  Now,  this 
man  is  almost  always  white ;  and  though 
the  liaison  she  forms  with  him  may  prove 
but  temporary,  it  is  by  no  means  es- 
teemed a  degredation.    Generally  speak- 


ing, however,  this  first  connexion  is  not 
an  affair  of  the  heart.  The  wily  mother 
traffics  the  daughter's  beauty,  and  often 
makes  such  terms  as  to  insure  a  state  of 
independence  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  During  the  time  these  bargains 
are  negociating,  the  young  dignities  as- 
sume tJhe  utmost  consequence,  are  way- 
ward, bashful,  and  coquettish,  expect 
much  flattery,  and  many  handsome  pre- 
sents. Long  after  the  first  blush  of 
shyness  has  given  way,  these  flirts  aflect 
resentment  of  tlie  smallest  liberty,  and 
answer  the  ardent  solicitations  of  their 
admirers  by  insisting  '  to  be  courted  a 
little  longer  V  Tliese  belles  are  languid, 
indolent,  extravagant  in  dress,  suscepti- 
ble to  music,  and  their  love  of  dancing 
amounts  to  a  passion.  Ludicrous  in- 
stances of  tliis  must  have  been  observed 
by  all  who  have  attended  their  assemblies. 
So  alive  are  they  to  the  business  of  the 
dance,  that  they  are  most  indignant  if  they 
get  a  blundering  or  careless  partner. 
One  of  these  once  tartly  said  to  a  dandy, 
who  made  vast  efforts  to  amuse  her  by 
his  sprightly  conversation,  *•  Sir,  I  came 
here  to  dance  and  not  to  chatter.' 

*'We  were  astonished  to  find  that  some 
of  tlie  girls,  who  were  so  well  dressed,  and 
cut  so  great  a  figure,  were  but  slaves  ; 
with  one  of  these,  almost  die  finest  wo- 
man in  the  room,  a  scene  took  place  that 
caused  no  small  commotion'.  She  was 
just  leading  off  a  dance,  all  gaiety  and 
animation,  when  her  master  came,  and 
ordered  her  away.  Her  partner  inter- 
fered, and  many  of  the  gentlemen  present 
tried  to  make  him  forego  his  purpose ;  but 
he  remained  inflexible ;  the  surly  fellow 
dragged  her  out  of  the  room,  and  drove 
her  home  before  him.  We  heard  from 
this  poor  girl's  companions,  tliat  the  cause 
of  such  harsh  treatment  solely  arose  from 
spite.  She  had  refused  compliance  with 
tlie  tyrant's  wishes,  on  a  point  in  which 
a  slave  can  lawfully  prove  disobedient  to 
a  master. 

"  After  this  unpleasant  interruption  of 
the  ball,  nothing  furtlier  occurred  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  *•  dignities/  who  might 
be  said  to  enjoy  themselves  with  heart 
and  soul,  for  it  seldom  fell  to  their  lot  to 
bring  their  charms  to  such  a  market,  or 
to  receive  die  devoirs  of  so  many  gallant 
and  galant  admirers.  There  were  many 
amongst  these  women,  whose  personal 
attractions  were  remarkable,  particularly 
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two  Mestizos;  they  had  such  fine  dresses 
and  fine  complexions,  that  we  supposed 
them  Europeans.  By  an  odd  chance, 
white  as  t]iey  were,  their  names  were 
Black ;  while  Cloe  White  was  blacker  than 
the  driven  charcoal.  Tliere  were  some 
other  instances  of  equally  ridiculous 
misnomers.  Miss  Small,  being  a  wench 
of  vast  dimensions,  and  Miss  Long  a 
squabby  dumble-dough  not  above  four 
feet  high. 

**  *  How  dare  you  offer  me  your  naked 
hand?    Kai,  sir,  you  really  rude,  you 
neber  read   Lortl  CkesterfiU;  for  true, 
sir,  I  expect  young  gentleman  that  dance 
with  me  to  put  on  white  kid  glove.    You 
really  gentell  partner ;  some  grocer  shop- 
boy,  1  suppose;  neber  inside  a  ball- 
room afore  to-night.' "   Now,  this  super- 
lative fine  lady  was  just  as  ignorant  as 
she  was  vain,  and  piqued  herself  espe- 
cially on  her  knowl^ge  of  the  world, 
because  she  had  made  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica with  a  relation.    A  laughable  occur- 
rence took  place  on  her  passage  back. 
One  day,  when  the  vessel  had  got  to  the 
warm  latitudes,  a  stream  was  observed 
flowing  into  the  cabin.  The  captain's  ser- 
vants being  sent  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
this  inundation,  soon  reported  that  the 
water  was  issuing  from  Miss  Kitty's  black 
hair  trunk,  in  which  they  thought  some 
bottles  must  have  been  broken,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  stowage.    The  young  lady 
vowed  that  she  had  not  so  much  as  even 
a  smelling  bottle  in  her  trunk.    She  was 
requested  to  unlock  it,  when,  to  her  sur- 
prise, her  clothes  were  found  soaked 
through,  especially  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief, which  she  found  empty,  though 
^he  had  filled  it,  the  morning  she  em- 
barked, with  something  curious,  which 
she  meant  as  presents  for  her  friends.  It 
appeared  that,  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
5ome  icicles,  which   she  saw  hanging 
down  from  the  gable  end  of  an  outhouse, 
she  collected  tliem  as  curiosities  1 
*^  The  atmosphere  created  by  the  Creoles 
is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  enjoyment  to 
be  found  at  a  dignity  ball.    Drawback, 
indeed  1  I  thank  you  for  the  word ;  many 
a  time  have  I  been  obliged  to  draw  back 
when,  in  turning  a  corner,  I  have  unex- 
pectedly got  scent  of  a  brown  dance, 
which  may  be  almost  winded  out  at  a 
furlong's  aistance.     Even  here,  to-night, 
tlie  room  is  scarcely  bareable,  although 
the  dignities  have  taken  more  than  lutuU 


pains  to  purify  the  air ;  but,  alas !  the 
animal  aroma  far  exceeds  the  vegetable 
fragrance.  Yes,  the  brown  odour  pene- 
trates through  all,  like  the  flavour  of  gar- 
lic in  Italian  sauces. 

"In  going  home,  we  fell  in  with  a 
black,  named  Peter,  whose  acquaintance 
we  had  formed  two  nights  before.  We  had 
been  walking  on  the  sea  shore  after  bath- 
ing, and  wandered  so  far,  that  ere  we 
could  reach  the  town,  a  storm  so  violent 
arose,  that  we  were  obliged  to  run  for 
shelter  to  a  negro  cabin.  On  knocking 
at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  an  old 
black  woman,  who  was  officiating  as 
nurse  to  an  unfortunate  slave,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  have  his  right  leg  ampu- 
tated, owing  to  an  accident.  When  the 
rain  abated,  we  moved  on  to  a  shaded 
out-house,  where  we  saw  a  negro  walking 
to  and  fro.  Jack  Williams  soon  en- 
gaged him  in  the  following  conversation : 

"  We  have  had  a  devil  of  a  shower,  old 
boy. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  hab  'em  bery  hard — a 
regular  sowser. 

*'  A  sowser,  sir  ;  enough  to  vet  a  duck 
to  the  skin,  eh  ? 

.  '*  Yes,  massa,  or  goose  too ;  I  don't  tink 
any  man  or  bird  hab  jacket  tick  enough 
to  keep  'em  wet  out  when  he  come  down 
sowsing  dat  way,  as  if  you  pour  'em 
out  in  bucket  full. 

''I  fear  the  storm  is  only  now  b^inning ; 
it  lightens  very  much  to  windward ;  hark  ! 
what  a  clap  of  thunder.  Again,  it  nears 
us  fast.  1  wish  we  were  in  snug  quar- 
ters. 

"  Massa,  he  'fraid  of  lightning  1  but  dis 
don't  notuig  ;  suppose  you  here  in  hur- 
ricane-month, den  you  hear  tundcr  louder 
dan  if  'em  admiral  ship  tire  off  de  whole 
of  him  big  gun  togedcr. 

*'  Ah  1  there's  a  volley  that  makes  blacky 
stuff  his  thumbs  into  his  ears.  What 
makes  you  hold  your  head  tliat  way,  my 
fine  fellow  ? 

^  I  fraid  him  plit  in  pieces,  massa ;  dat 
last  clap  shake  him  brain  till  he  tremble 
like  jelly  in  'em  saucepan. 

'*  Brain  1  that's  a  good  one ;  sure  you 
don't  pretend  tiiat  you  have  such  a  thing- 
At  all  events,  if  you  have  any,  I  am 
thinking  it  is  but  short  allowance  ;  how 
much  may  you  calculate  that  calabash  of 
your's  contains  ? 

"A  bumj^er,  massa ;  I  think  'em  cull  so 
full  dat  dere  don't  room  for  any  mote. 
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"  Oh !  oh  !  you  have  got  that  in  your 
liead,  have  you  1  I  suppose  you  think 
yourself  no  small  beer,  master  blacky  ? 

"  I  like  'em  'trong  beer  better;  wish  I 
had  'em  good  drink  'Cotch  ale,  massa. 

"  Gad,  you're  a  knowing  one ;  that's 
well  nut  in ;  but  I  don't  take. 

**  Neber  mind  dat,  massa ;  suppose  you 
don't  take,  dat  don't  hinder  you  to  give, 
"  Why,  you're  a  sharpish  kind  of  blade ; 
pray,  may  I  venture  to  enquire  your 
name? 

"  Godfather  call  me  Peter'when  he  make 
'era  parson  christen  me  last  year. 

"  VVhat !  did  they  make  an  Anabaptist 
of  you,  and  pop  you  in  the  plunging  batJi  ? 

"  No,  massa,  dey  don't  make  me  any 
Baptis  ;  dey  only  Sprinkle  me  upon  'em 
head  and  face  witli  handful  of  cold  water 
scooped  up  from  big  marble  bason  in  'em 
church. 

^' They  watered  a  fiue  plant,  no  doubt; 
for  you  are  getting  coipulent,  you  are 
beginning  to  take  on, 
"  I  always  take  good  ting  whenever  I  can 
catch  'em. 

'*  So,  you  are  returning  to  the  charge  ? 

"  No,  massa,  I  don't  charge  you  any 
ting;  suppose  massa  like  to  give  'em 
glass  of  grog,  den  dat  is  well  and  good. 

"  Well,  you  deserve  one  for  your  inge- 
nuity :  here,  Peter,  put^this  in  your  pipe, 
and  smoke  it. 

"  No,  massa,  I  rader  put  'em  in  'era 
tumbler,  and  drink  'em  to  'em  company 
good  health. 

"  Pray,  Peter,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  any 
trade? 

^*  No  trade,  massa.  Once  dey  tink  to 
make  a  carpennuin  of  me,  but  I  cut  'em 
arm  so  badly  wid  'em  chissel,  I  'fraid  to 
lose  'em.  So  I  won't  work  wid  edge  tool 
any  more. 

"  Well,  Peter,  to  what  account  are  your 
fine  talents  turned;  how  do  you  now 
employ  yourself? 

"  By  Gollyi  I  no  need  ;  massa  employ 
me  constantly :  so,  neber  fear,  Peter  by 
day  and  night  get  always  quite  enough 
to  do. 
"  Wliat !  work  double  tides !  your  owner 
has  no  conscience ;  the  least  he  could  do, 
one  would  think,  would  be  to  let  you 
sleep  after  a  day's  toil.  i*my,  what  may 
be  your  niglitly  occupation  ? 

"  I  watchman.  Sir. 

"  Watchman !  and  wherefore  do  you 
watch  ? 


^To  keep  the  teefs  from  taking 'em 
tings. 

"  What  things? 

**  O,  'em  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa  nut,  yams, 
guinea-corn,  and  ebry  ting  belongs  to 
massa 's  pen. 

'*  But,  'master  Peter,  if  tlie  thief  should 
happen  to  be  stouter  than  you  ? 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir,  no !  a  teef  can't  be  so 
'tout  as  a  watchman  I 

'*  This  naive  expression  made  us  laugh  ; 
but  Jack  Williams,  with  his  accustomed 
shrewdness  said,  the  wily  watchman  only 
meant  to  hint,  that  nigger  nickaroons 
would  not  be  tout  enough  (tliat  is,  suffi- 
ciently daring)  to  attack  a  man  who  was 
armed  like  him,  with  pistols  in  his  belt, 
a  cutlass  by  his  side,  and  a  well  loaded 
musket  on  his  shoulder. 


A    FUNERAL   IN    WALLACHIA. 

The  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as 
the  religions  of  different  countries,  have 
led  to  a  diversity  in  the  performance  of 
funeral  obsequies.  Some  ancient  na- 
tions, instead  of  enclosing  the  corpse  in 
a  shroud  and  a  coffin,  were  in  the  habit 
of  erecting  a  funeral  pile,  and  burning  it ; 
others  embalmed  ana  preserved  it  to  the 
latest  posterity,  but  the  common  practice 
— at  least,  that  which  generally  prevails 
over  Europe — is  to  consign  it  to  the  tomb, 
and  this  consignment  is  effected  by  what 
is  called  a  funeral  procession .  A  funeral 
in  WaHachia,  differs  very  widely  from  a 
funeral  in  any  other  country.  The 
corpse,  if  of  a  female,  is  decked  out  in 
its  best  and  most  costly  attire ;  the  fin- 
gers are  ornamented  with  rings,  and  roses 
and  flowers  are  placed  in  the  hands,  and 
frequently  in  the  hair  or  head  dress ;  the 
corpse  is  then  placed  on  the  coffin,  not 
in  it,  and  without  any  shroud  or  cover- 
ing, but  altogether  exposed  to  public 
view,  is  paraded  through  the  public 
streets,  preceded  by  torch  and  flambeau 
bearers,  and  priests,  choristers,  and  mu- 
sicians, chaunting  hymns  all  the  way  to 
the  tomb ;  the  coffin  lid  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives,  a  few 
paces  in  advance  of  the  coffiD ;  the  coffin 
Itself  is  borne  in  the  same  way.  The 
bells  of  the  cathedral  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged  are  rung,  provided  the 
relations  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for 
this  piece  of  service,  and  masses  and 
prayers  are  performed  for  the  soul  of  die 
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deceased.  On  arriving  at  the  grave,  the 
corpse  is  lowered  into  the  coffin,  and 
the  lid  screwed  down,  amidst  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  relatives.  The  priest  then 
recites  the  funeral  service,  and  this  fi- 
nished, the  members  of  the  procession 
retire  to  their  several  homes  to  join  in  the 
dance,  or  the  song,  perfectly  regardless 
of  the  scene  they  have  lately  witnessed. 
The  funeral  of  males  is  conducted  in  a 
similar  way ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
in  the  procession  of  the  females,  a  number 
of  young  women  or  maidens  form  a  train 
of  mourners  in  rear  of  the  coffin.  The 
horror  with  which  we  first  witnessed  a 
scene  of  this  description  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  The 
funeral  was  that  of  an  elderly  woman, 
decked  out  in  her  most  gaudy  and  gor- 
geous robes,  with  rings  on  her  fingers, 
and  flowers  in  her  hands  and  hair;  the 
sallow  complexion  of  the  face,  awful  in 
death,  sadly  contrasting  with  the  gew- 
gaws that  surrounded  it ;  the  fineries  of 
fashion,  in  mockery  as  it  were,  envelop- 
ing the  putrid  carcase  of  clay;  the 
chaunting  of  the  priests  and  choristers 
unlistened  to  by  the  ears  that  were  deaf 
to  all  sounds  for  ever ;  and  all  displaying 
more  of  worldly  pomp  than  of  mental 
sorrow,  more  of  priestly  show  and  pride, 
than  of  humiliation  and  contrition. 
Strangely  formed  must  be  the  feelings  of 
that  community  that  can  gaze  on  such  a 
scene  as  this  without  repugnance ;  yet  it 
is  a  deplorable  truth,  tnat  these  scenes 
are  viewed  by  the  natives  with  gratifica- 
tion, if  not  delight — MS.  Notes  of  a 
recent  Traveller  in  Turkey, 


MARKET  PLACE  OF  DISSAO. 

BissAO  is  the  principal  of  the  Bijooga 
Islands,  on  the  West  coflst  of  Africa. 
The  market  place  generally  presents  a 
very  animated  scene.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  natives  of  several  nations  mak- 
ing their  purchases,  the  articles  of  barter 
being  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  instead 
of  money,  for  rice,  poultry,  vegetables, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  way 
in  which  powder  is  thrown  about.  I 
have  seen  women,  coolly  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  tossing  a  full  pound  of  poiy- 
der  about,  in  an  open  calabash,  whilst 
effecting  their  exchanges.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Uijooga  Islanders  come  here 


with  hides  and  goat-skins ;  they  may  be 
known  by  their  singular  dress,  which 
consists  of  an  untanned  goat-skin  fas- 
tened round  the  loins,  and  hauled  tight 
over  the  arms.  They  invariably  carry  a 
musket  over  the  shoulder,  which  is 
usually  cocked.  They  are  au  active,  but 
an  ill-looking  race  of  fellows.  The  wo- 
men frequently  wear  a  sort  of  thatch,  like 
the  roof  of  a  cottage,  over  the  hips,  arms, 
and  ankles. 

The  Balantes  and  BiafiEins  are  also 
here  in  great  numbers.  They  are  very 
much  alike  in  appearance,  being  fine 
athletic  fellows,  but  verk  difierentin  dis- 
position ;  the  Biafans  being  extremely 
peaceable,  whilst  the  Balantes  are  the 
most  warlike  nation  on  the  coast,  but,  at 
the  same  time  the  least  treacherous.  There 
are  several  instances  of  the  latter  having 
seized  canoes,  which  have  grounded  in 
the  river,  and  in  which  there  were  Euro- 
peans, and  having  kept  them  till  they 
were  ransomed,  not  hurting  them  in  the 
least.  They  are  generally  armed  with  a 
long  sword,  preferring  that  weapon  to 
the  musket.  Their  country  extends  for 
nearly  forty  miles  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  across  to  the  Cacheo,  sepa- 
rating the  Papels  and  Mandingos,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  latter  river. 

The  canoes,  both  of  the  Bijooga 
Islanders  and  the  Balantes,  are  very  su- 
perior to  any  other  on  the  coast,  parti- 
cularly those  of  .the  former,  some  being 
Inr^e  enough  to  contain  forty  men,  and 
displaying  a  considerable  deal  of  work- 
manship. The  canoes  of  the  latter, 
though  much  smaller,  are  very  neat  and 
swift. 


GERMAN    POLITENESS. 

On  no  occasion  will  you  see  two  citi- 
zens of  Gottingen  pass  each  other  without 
a  full  and  formal  exposure  of  the  head, 
which  is  often  so  long  a  ceremony,  that 
before  the  re-adjustment  of  tlie  fine  old 
three-cornered  hat  has  taken  place,  the 
performers  will  have  receded  from  each 
other  a  considerable  distance. 
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(•ClHI  IN  TBI  CAVKH  O 


Ih  one  of  those  abort  and  brilliant 
nights  peculiar  to  Norway,  a  small  ham- 
let neat  its  coast  was  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger.  At  a  spot  so  wild 
and  unfrequented,  the  Norwegian  go- 
vernment had  not  thought  fit  to  provide 
any  house  of  accommodation  for  travel- 
but  the  stranger  waa  directed  to  the 
sr's  house,  which  was  easily  found, 
minister's  name  was  Thorsen,  and 
though  his  hut  scarcely  afforded  room 
Tor  bis  own  numerous  &mily,  be  gave 
ready  admission  even  to  an  unknown 
guest,  and  placed  before  him  the  remains 
of  a  dried  totslt-fish,  a  thrush,  and  a 
loaf,  composed  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
fir-bark.  To  this  coarse,  but  hospitable 
banquet,  the  traveller  seated  himself 
with  a  courteous  air  of  appetite,  and 
addressed  several  questions  to  his  host 

Vol.  I. 


respecting  the  produce,  customs,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  district.  Tboisen 
gave  him  intelligent  answers,  and  dwelt 
especially  on  the  cavern  of  Dtdstein, 
celebrated  for  its  extent  beneath  the  sea. 
The  traveller  listened  earnestly,  com- 
mented in  lanjjuage  which  betrayed  deep 
science,  and  ended  by  proposing  lo  visit 
it  with  his  host.  The  pastor  loved  the 
wonders  of  bis  county  widi  the  pride 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  Norwegian ;  and 
they  entered  the  cave  together,  attended 
only  by  one  of  those  small  dogs  accus- 
tomed to  hunt  bears.  Tlw  torches  they 
carried  could  not  penetrate  the  tremen- 
dous gloom  ol  Ihis  cavern,  whose  vast 
aisles  and  columns  seemed  to  form  a  ca- 
thedral fit  for  the  spirits  of  the  sea, 
whose  eternal  hymn  resounds  above  and 
around  it, 
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**  We  must  advance  no  further,''  said 
Thorseuy  pausing  at  the  edge  of  a  broad 
chasm,  *'  we  have  already  Ycutured  two 
miles  beneath  the  tide." 

*'  Shall  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
stairs  which  nature  has  provided  here?" 
replied  the  traveller,  stretching  hb  torch 
over  the  abyss,  into  which  large  masses 
of  shattered  basaltine  pillars  offered  a 
possible  but  dreadful  mode  of  descent. 

The  pastor  caught  his  cloak,  "  Not  in 
my  presence  shall  any  roan  tempt  death 
so  impiously !  Are  you  deaf  to  that  ter- 
HUe  murmur  T  Hie  tide  of  the  northern 
ooeon  is  rising  upon  us :  I  see  its  white 
foam  in  thedeptn." 

Though  held  bv  a  strong  grasp,  the 
stranger  haiarded  a  step  baneath  the 
chasm's  edge,  strainipg  his  sight  to  pe* 
netmte  its  eitent,  whidi  no  human  hand 
had  ever  flithomed.  The  dog  leapt  to  a 
still  lower  resting*-plaoe,  was  out  of  sight 
a  few  momanta,  and  returned  with  a 
piteous  moan  to  his  master's  Ibet 

*'  Even  this  poor  animal,"  said  Thor- 
sen,  '^  is  awed  by  the  divinity  of  dark- 
ness, and  aaks  us  to  save  ourselves." 

**  Loose  my  cloak,  old  man )"  ex- 
claimed the  treveller,  with  a  look  and 
tone  which  might  have  suited  the  divinity 
he  named,  **my  life  is  a  worthless 
haiard.  But  this  creature's  instinct  in« 
vites  us  to  save  life,  not  to  lose  it.  I 
hear  a  human  voice  I" 

''  It  is  the  scream  of  the  Ash-eagle  I" 
interrupted  his  guide ;  and  exerting  all 
his  strength,  Thorsen  would  have  snatched 
the  torch  from  the  desperate  adventurer, 
but  he  had  already  descended  a  fathom 
deep  into  the  gulf. 

Panting  with  agony,  the  pastor  saw 
him  stand  unsupported  on  tne  brink  of 
8  sUppery  rock,  extending  the  iron  point 
of  his  staff  into  what  appeared  a  wreath 
of  foam,  left  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
sea,  which  now  ragea  below  him  in  a 
whirlpool  more  deafening  than  the 
Idaelstrom.  Thorsen,  with  astonish- 
ment, saw  this  white  wreath  attach  itself 
to  tlie  pike-staff;  he  saw  his  companion 
poise  it  across  the  chasm  with  a  vigorous 
arm,  and  beckon  for  his  aid,  with  ges- 
tures which  the  clamour  of  waves  pre- 
vented his  voice  from  explaining.  The 
sagacious  dog  instantly  caught  what  now 
seemed  the  folds  of  a  white  garment; 
and  while  Thorsen,  trembling,  held  the 
pffered  staff,  the  traveller  ascended  with 


his  prize.  Both  fell  on  their  knees  and 
blessed  heaven.  Thorsen  first  unfolded 
the  white  garment,  and  discovered  the 
face  of  a  boy,  beautiful,  though  ghastly, 
about  eleven  years  old. 

*'  He  is  not  dead  yet !"  said  the  good 
pastor,  eagerly  pouring  wine  between  his 
lips  from  the  flask  they  had  brought  to 
cheer  them. 

The  boy  soon  breathed,  and  the  tm- 
Teller,  tearing  off  his  wet,  half-frozen  vest- 
ments, wrapped  him  in  his  own  furred 
coat  and  cloak,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
gentle  accent.  The  cnild  clung  to  him 
whose  voioe  he  had  heard  in  the  gulf  of 
death,  but  could  not  discern  his  de- 
liverers. 

**  Poor  blind  boy  I"  said  Thorsen, 
dropping  tears  on  his  cheek,  <<he  has 
wanaered  alone  into  this  hideous  cavern, 
and  fallen  down  the  precipice." 

But  this  natural  conjecture  was  dis- 
proved by  the  boy's  replies  to  the  few 
Norwegian  words  lie  seemed  to  under- 
stand. He  spoke,  in  a  pure  Swedish 
dialect)  of  a  Journey  from  a  very  distant 
home  with  two  rudn  men,  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  bring  him  among  friends, 
but  had  left  him  sleeping,  he  believed, 
where  he  had  been  found.  His  lofl 
voice,  his  blindness,  his  unsuspicious 
simplicity,  increased  the  deep  horror 
which  both  his  benefactors  felt,  as  they 
guessed  the  probable  design  of  those  who 
had  abandoned  him.  They  canried  him 
by  turns  in  silence,  preceded  by  their 
watchful  dog ;  and,  quenching  their 
torches  at  the  cavern's  mouth,  seated 
themselves  in  one  of  its  concealed  re- 
cesses. 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  its  light 
shone  through  a  crevice  on  the  stranger's 
face  and  figure,  which,  by  enveloping  the 
child  in  his  furred  mantle,  he  had  di- 
vested of  disguise.  Thorsen  saw  the 
grace  and  vigour  of  youth  in  its  contour, 
features  formed  to  express  an  ardent 
character,  and  that  fair  complexion  pecu- 
liar to  northern  nations.  As  if  aware  of 
his  guide's  scrutiny,  the  traveller  wrapped 
himself  again  in  his  cloak,  and  looking 
on  the  sleeping  boy,  whose  head  resiecl 
on  his  knee,  broke  the  thoughtful  pause. 

"  We  must  not  negleot  the  existence 
we  have  saved ;  I  am  a  wanderer,  and 
urgent  reasons  forbid  me  to  have  any 
companion.  Providence,  sir,  has  given 
you  a  right  to  share  in  die  adoption  of 
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this  child.  Dare  yott  accept  the  charge 
for  one  year,  with  no  other  recompense 
than  your  own  benevolence  and  this 
small  purse  of  dollars  V^ 

Tliorsen  replied,  with  the  blush  of 
honest  pride  in  his  forehead^  '<  I  should 
require  no  bribe  to  love  him,  but  I  have 
many  children,  and  their  curiosity  may 
be  dangerous.  There  is  a  good  old  pea^ 
sant  whose  daughter  is  bis  only  comfort 
and  companion.  Let  us  intrust  this  boy 
to  her  care,  and  ifirx  one  year  " — 

"In  one  year,  if  I  live,  1  will  reclaim 
him  l''«  said  the  stratiser,  solemnly. — 
"  Show  me  this  woman!" 

Though  such  peremptory  commands 
startled  Thorsen,  whose  age  and  office 
had  accustomed  him  to  respect,  he  saw 
and  felt  a  native  authority  in  his  new 
friend's  eye,  which  he  obeyed.  With  a 
cautious  fear  of  spies,  new  to  an  honest 
Norwegian,  he  looked  round  the  cavern 
entrance,  and  led  tlie  stranger  by  a  pri- 
vate path  to  an  old  fisherman's  hut. 
Claribell,  his  daughter,  sat  at  the  door, 
arranging  the  down  feathers  of  the  beau- 
tiful Norwegian  pheasant,  and  singing 
one  of  the  wild  ditties  so  long  preserved 
on  that  coast.  The  fisherman  himself, 
fresh-coloured  and  robust,  though  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  was  busied  amongst  his 
winter  stock  of  oil  and  deer  skins.  Thor- 
sen was  received  with  the  urbanity  pecu- 
liar to  a  nation  whose  lowest  classes  are 
artizans  and  poeis;  but  his  oompanon 
did  not  wait  for  his  introduction. 

"  Worthy  woman,"  he  said  to  Clari- 
bell, "  I  am  a  traveller  with  an  unfortu- 
nate child,  whose  weakness  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  accompany  me  farther.  Your 
countenance  connrras  what  this  venera- 
ble man  has  told  me  of  your  goodness : 
I  leave  him  to  appeal  to  it." 

He  disappeared  as  he  spoke,  while 
the  blind  boy  clung  to  Claribeirs  hand,  as 
if  attracted  by  the  softness  of  a  female 
voice. 

''  Keep  the  dollars,  pastor/' said  Hans 
Ilofiand,  when  he  had  heard  all  that 
Thorsen  chose  to  tell,  '*  I  am  old,  and 
my  daughter  may  marry  Brande,  our 
kinsman — keep  the  purse  to  feed  this 
poor  boy,  if  the  year  should  pass,  and  no 
friends  remember  him." 

Thorsen  returned  well  satisfied  to  his 
home,  but  the  stranger  was  gone,  and  no 
one  in  the  hamlet  knew  the  time  or  the 
way  of  his  departure.    Though  a  little 


Lutheran  theology  waA  all  that  educa- 
tion had  given  the  pastor,  he  had  re^ 
ceived  from  nature  an  acute  judgment 
and  a  bountiful  heart.  Whether  the 
deep  mydtery  in  which  his  euest  had 
chosen  to  wrap  himself  Could  be  con- 
nected with  that  which  involved  his  ward, 
Was  a  point  beyotid  his  investigation; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  knowing 
how  much  the  blind  boy  deserved  his 
pity.  T6  be  easy  and  u^ul  Was  diis  good 
man's  constant  aim,  and  he  always  found 
both  purposes  united. 

The  long,  long  winter  and  brief  surti- 
mer  of  Norway  passed  away  without 
event.  Adolphus,  as  the  blind  boy 
called  himself,  though  he  soon  learnt  the 
Norwegian  language,  could  give  only 
confused  and  vague  accounts  of  his  early 
Years,  or  his  Journey  to  Dolstein.  But 
his  docility,  his  sprightliness  and  lovely 
countenance,  won  even  the  old  fisherman's 
heart,  and  increased  Clarlbell's  pity  to 
fbndness. 

Under  Hans  Hofland's  roof  there  was 
also  a  woman  who  owed  her  bread  to 
Claribell's  bounty.  She  was  the  widow 
of  a  nobleman,  whose  mansion  and  nu- 
merous household  had  suddenly  sunk 
into  the  abyss  now  covered  with  the  lake 
of  Fredericstadt.  From  that  hour  she 
had  never  been  seen  to  smile ;  and  the 
intense  severity  of  a  climate  in  which 
she  was  a  stranger,  added  to  the  force  of 
an  overwhelming  misfortune,  had  re- 
duced her  mind  and  body  to  utter  imbe- 
cility. But  Claribell,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  attend  her  during  the  few 
months  which  elapsed  between  her  arri- 
val in  Norway  ana  her  disastrous  widow- 
hood, could  never  be  persuaded  to  for- 
sake her  when  the  rapacious  heir,  affect- 
ing to  know  no  proofs  of  her  marriage, 
dismissed  hef  to  desolation  and  famine. 
The  lady,  Johanna,  as  her  faithful  servant 
called  her,  had  now  resided  ten  years  in 
Hans  Hofland's  cabin,  nursed  by  his 
daughter  with  the  tenderest  respect,  and 
soothed  in  all  her  caprices.  Adolphus 
sat  by  her  side,  singing  fragments  of 
Swedish  songs,  which  she  always  repaid 
by  allowing  him  to  share  her  sheltered 
corner  of  the  hearth ;  and  he,  ever  ready 
to  4ove  the  hand  that  cherished  him,  la- 
mented only  because  he  could  not  know 
the  face  of  his  second  foster-mother. 

On  the  anniversary  of  that  brilliant 
night  which  brought  the  stranger   ta 
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Dolstein,  all  Hofland's  happy  family 
assembled  round  his  door.  Hans  him- 
self, ever  gay  and  busy,  played  a  rude 
accompaniment  on  his  ancient  violin, 
while  Adolphus  timed  his  song  to  the 
slow  motion  of  the  lady  Johanna's  chair, 
as  it  rocked  her  into  slumber.  Clari- 
bell  sat  at  her  feet,  preparing  for  her  pil- 
low the  soil  rich  fur  of  the  brown  forest- 
cat,  brought  by  Brande,  her  betrothed 
husband,  whose  return  had  caused  this 
jubilee.  M'hile  Hans  and  his  son-in- 
law  were  exchanging  cups  of  mead,  the 
pastor,  Thorsen,  was  seen  advancing 
with  the  stranger. 

'<It  is  her'  exclaimed  Claribell, 
springing  from  her  kinsman's  side,  with 
a  shriek  of  joy. 

Adolphus  clung  to  his  benefactor's 
embrace;  Hans  loaded  him  with  wel- 
comes, and  even  the  lady  looked  round 
yrixh  a  faint  smile.  They  seated  their 
guest  amongst  them,  while  the  blind  boy, 
sorrowfully,  asked  if  he  intended  to  re- 
move him. 

**  One  year  more,  Adolphus,"  replied 
the  traveller,  "you  shall  give  to  these 
hosDitable  friends,  if  they  will  endure 
the  Durthen  for  your  sake." 

"  He  is  so  beautiful,"  said  old  Hans. 

<<  Ah,  father  1"  added  Claribell,  ''  he 
must  be  beautiful  always,  he  is  so  kind  1" 

The  traveller  looked  earnestly  at  Cla- 
ribell, and  saw  the  loveliness  of  a  kind 
heart  in  her  eyes.  His  voice  faltered  as 
he  replied,— 

"  My  boy  must  still  be  your  guest, 
for  a  soldier  has  no  home ;  but  I  have 
found  his  small  purse  untouched, — let 
me  add  another,  and  make  me  more 
your  debtor  by  accepting  it." 

Adolphus  laid  the  purse  in  Claribell's 
lap,  and  his  benefactor,  rising  hastily, 
announced  his  intention  to  depart  im- 
mediately, if  a  guide  could  be  procured. 

"  My  kinsman  shall  accompany  you," 
said  the  fisherman,  ''he  knows  every 
crag  from  Ardanger  to  Dofreficld." 

Brande  advanced,  slinging  his  musket 
behind  his  shoulder,  as  a  token  of  his 
readiness. 

"  Not  to-night !"  said  Claribell,  "  a 
snow-fall  has  swelled  the  flood,  and  the 
wicker-bridge  has  failed." 

Thorsen  and  Hans  urged  the  tedious 
length  of  the  mountain  road,  and  the 
distance  of  any  stage  house.  Brande 
alone  was  silent.    He  had  thought  of 


Claribell's  long  delay  in  fulfilling  their 
marriage  contract,  and  his  eye  mea- 
sured the  traveller's  graceful  figure  vrith 
suspicious  envy.  But  he  dared  not 
meet  his  glance,  and  no  one  saw  the 
smile  which  shrivelled  his  lips  when  his 
offered  guidance  was  accepted. 

«  He  is  bold  and  faithful,"  said  Uie 
pastor,  as  tlie  stranger  pressed  his  hand, 
and  bade  him  farewell. 

Brande  shrunk  from  the  pastor's  bless- 
ing, and  departed  in  silence. 

All  were  asleep  in  Hofland's  hut  when 
Brande  returned,  pale  and  almost 
gasping. 

"So  soon  from  Ardanger?"  said 
Claribell;  "your  journey  has  speede<l 
well  1" 

"He  is  safe!"  returned  her  lover, and 
sat  down  gloomily  on  the  hearth.  Only 
a  few  embers  remained,  which  cast  a 
doubtful  light  on  his  countenance. 

"  Claribell  1"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
long  pause,  "  will  you  be  my  wife  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  I  am  the  Lady  Johanna's  ser\'ant 
while  she  lives,"  answered  Claribell, 
"and  the  poor  blind  boyl  what  will 
become  of  him  if  I  leave  my  father?" 

"  They  shall  remain  with  us,  and  we 
will  form  one  family.  We  are  no  longer 
poor — the  traveller  gave  me  this  gold, 
and  bade  me  keep  it  as  your  dowry." 

Claribell  cast  ner  eyes  upon  the  heap 
of  rubles,  and  on  her  lover's  face — 
"  Brande,  you  have  murdered  him  1" 
With  these  half-articulate  words,  she 
fell  prostrate  on  the  earth,  from  which 
he  dared  not  approach  to  raise  her. 
But  presently  garnering  the  gold,  her 
kinsman  placed  it  at  her  feet. 

"  Claribell  1  it  is  your's  I  it  is  his  free 
gift,  and  I  am  innocent  1" 

"  Follow  me  then,"  said  she,  putting 
the  treasure  in  her  bosom ;  and,  quitting 
her  father's  dwelling,  she  led  tlie  way  lb 
Thorsen's.  He  was  awake,  reading  by 
the  summer  moonlight. 

"  Sir  1"  said  Claribell,  in  a  firm  and 
calm  tone,  "  Your  friend  deposited  this 
gold  in  my  kinsman's  hands — keep  it  in 
trust  for  Adolphus  in  your  own." 

Brande,  surprised,  dismayed,  yet  res- 
cued from  immediate  danger,  acquiesced 
with  downcast  eyes ;  and  the  pastor, 
struck  only  with  respectful  admiration, 
received  the  deposit. 

Another  year  passed;  but  not  without 
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event.  A  tremendous  flood  bore  away 
the  chief  part  of  the  hamlet,  and  swept 
off  the  stock  of  timber  on  which  the  good 
pastor's  saw-mills  depended.  The  hunt- 
ing season  had  been  unproductive,  and 
the  long  polar  night  found  Claribell's 
family  almost  without  provision.  Her 
father's  strength  yielded  to  fatigue  and 
grief;  and  a  few  dried  fish  were  soon 
consumed.  Wasted  to  still  more  ex- 
treme debility,  her  miserable  mistress  lay 
beside  the  hearth,  with  only  enough  of 
life  to  feel  the  approach  of  death.  Adol- 
phus  warmed  her  frozen  hands  in  his, 
and  secretly  gave  her  all  the  rein-deer's 
milk,  which  their  neighbours,  though 
themselves  half  famished,  bestowed  upon 
him.  Brande,  encouraged  by  the  de- 
spairing father's  presence,  ventured  to 
remind  Claribell  of  their  marriage  con- 
tract. 

«;Wait,"  she  replied,  wiUi  a  bitter 
smile,  "wait  till  the  traveller  returns  to 
sanction  it." 

Moody  silence  followed ;  while  Hans, 
shaking  a  tear  from  his  long  silver  eye- 
lashes, looked  reproachfully  at  his 
daughter. 

'^Have  mercy  on  us  both,"  said 
Brande,  with  a  desperate  gesture — 
'*  shall  an  idiot  woman  and  a  blind  boy 
rob  even  your  father  of  your  love  ?" 

"  They  have  trusted  me,"  she  answer- 
ed, fixing  her  keen  eyes  upon  him,  "  and 
I  will  not  forsake  tliem  in  life  or  death. 
Hast  thou  deserved  trust  better?" 

Brande  turned  away  his  face  and 
wept.  At  that  terrible  instant,  the  door 
burst  open,  and  three  strangers  seized 
him.  Already  unmanned,  he  made  no 
resistance;  and  a  caravan,  sent  by 
judicial  authority,  conveyed  the  whole 
family  to  the  hall  of  the  viceroy's  deputy. 
There,  heedless  of  their  toilsome  journey 
and  exhausted  state,  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice began  his  investigation.  A  charge 
of  murder  had  been  lodged  against 
Brande,  and  the  clothes  worn  by  the  un- 
fortunate traveller,  found  at  the  foot  of 
a  precipice,  red  with  blood  and  heaped 
together,  were  displayed  before  him. 
Still  he  professed  innocence,  but  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  unsteady  eye.  Thorsen, 
strong  in  benevolence  and  truth,  had 
followed  the  prisoner's  car  on  foot,  and 
now  presented  himself  at  the  tribunal. 
He  produced  the  gold  deposited  in  his 
hanosy  and  advan^  a  thousand  proofs 


of  Claribell's  innocence ;  but  she  herself 
maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  A  few 
silver  ducats  found  in  old  Hofland's  pos- 
session, implicated  him  in  the  guilt  of 
his  kinsman ;  and  the  judge,  comparing 
the  actual  evidence  of  Brande's  conduct 
on  the  fatal  night  of  the  assassination, 
with  his  present  vague  and  incoherent 
statements,  sentenced  the  whole  family 
to  imprisonment  in  the  mine  of  Conings- 
buigh. 

Brande  heard  his  decree  in  mute 
despair ;  and  Claribell,  clinging  to  her 
heart-broken  father,  fixed  her  eyes,  dim 
vrith  intense  agony,  on  the  blind  boy, 
whose  face  during  this  ignominious  trial 
had  been  hidden  on  her  shoulder.  But 
when  the  conclusive  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, he  raised  his  head,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  a  firm  and  clear 
tone, — 

"Norwegians! — I  have  no  home — I 
am  an  orphan  and  a  stranger  among 
you.  Claribell  has  shared  her  bread 
with  me,  and  where  she  goes,  I  will  go." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  judge,  af\er  a 
short  pause,  "darkness  and  light  are 
alike  to  the  blind,  and  he  will  learn  to 
avoid  guilt  if  he  is  allowed  to  witness  its 
punishment." 

The  servants  of  justice  advanced,  ex- 
pecting their  superior's  signal  to  remove 
the  prisoners,  but  his  eye  vtras  suddenly 
arrested.  The  Lady  Johanna,  whose 
chair  had  been  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal, now  rose  from  it,  and  stood  erect, 
exclaiming,  "  I  acctae  himT'  At  this 
awful  cry  from  lips  which  had  never 
been  heard  to  utter  more  than  the  low 
moan  of  insanity,  the  judge  shuddered, 
and  the  officers  shrunk  back  as  if  the 
dead  had  spoken.  The  glare  of  her  pale 
grey  eyes,  her  spectre-like  face  shadowed 
by  long  and  loose  hair,  were  such  as  a 
Norwegian  sorceress  exhibits.  Raising 
her  skeleton  hands  high  above  her  head, 
she  struck  them  together  with  a  force 
which  the  hall  echoed — "There  was  but 
one  witness,  and  I  go  to  him  I"  With 
these  words,  and  a  shrill  laugh,  she  fell 
at  the  judge's  feet,  and  expired. 

Six  years  glided  away,  and  the  rigorous 
sentence  passed  on  these  unfortunate 
Norwegians  had  been  long  executed  and 
foigotten,  when  the  Swedish  viceroy 
visited  the  silver  mines  of  Coningsbuigh. 
Lighted  by  a  thousand  lamps  attached 
to  columns  of  the  sparkling  ore,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  with  his  retinue  through  the  priti* 
cipal  street  of  the  subterranean  city, 
while  the  miners  exhibited  the  various 
processes  of  their  labours.  But  his  eye 
seemed  fixed  on  a  bier  followed  by  an 
aged  man,  whose  shoulder  bore  the 
badge  of  infamy,  leaning  on  a  meagre 
woman  and  a  boy,  whose  voice  mingled 
with  the  rude  chant  peculiar  to  Norwe- 
gian mourners,  like  the  warbling  of  an 
il&olian  lute  among  the  moans  of  a 
stormy  wind.  At  this  touching  and 
unexpected  sound,  the  viceroy  stopped, 
and  looked  earnestly  at  his  guide. 

''  It  is  the  funeral  of  a  convicted  mur- 
derer,'' replied  the  superintendent  of  the 
miners ;  *'  and  that  white-haired  man 
was  his  kinsman  and  supposed  accom- 
plice." 

"The  woman  is  his  widow,  then?" 
said  the  viceroy,  shuddering. 

'<  No,  my  lord ;  her  imprisonment  was 
limited  to  one  year,  but  she  chose  to  re- 
main with  her  unhappy  father,  to  prepare 
his  food,  and  assist  m  his  labours  ;  that 
lovely  boy  never  leaves  her  side,  except 
to  sing  hymns  to  the  sick  miners,  who 
think  him  an  angel  come  among  us." 

While  the  humane  superintendent 
spoke,  the  bier  approached,  and  the 
torches  carried  by  its  bearers  shone  on 
the  corpse  of  Brande,  whose  uncovered 
countenance  retained  all  tlie  sullen  fierce- 
ness of  bis  character.  The  viceroy  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave ;  and  advancing  as  the 
body  was  lowered  into  it,  said,  "  Peace 
be  with  the  dead,  and  with  the  living. 
All  are  fbrgiven." 

Tlie  superintendent  of  the  miners,  in- 
structed by  one  of  the  viceroy's  retinue, 
removed  the  fetters  from  IlansIIofland's 
ancles,  and  placed  him  witli  his  daughter 
and  the  blind  boy  in  the  vehicle  used  to 
reach  the  outlet  of  the  mine.  A  carriage 
waited  to  receive  them,  and  they  found 
themselves  conveyed  from  the  most  hide- 
ous subterranean  dungeon  to  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  viceroy.  They  were  led 
nito  his  cabinet,  where  he  stood  alone, 
not  in  his  rich  official  robes,  but  in  those 
he  had  worn  at  Dolstein. 

"  It  is  the  traveller  1"  exclaimed  Clari- 
bcll ;  and  Adolphus  sprang  into  his 
arms. 

"  My  son  1"  was  all  the  viceroy  could 
utter,  as  he  held  him  close  to  his  heart. 
"  Claribell  I"  he  added,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  agoQixing  joy,  *<  X  am  the  father 


of  Adolphus,  and  the  Lady  Johanna  was 
my  wife.  Powerful  enemies  compelled 
me  to  conceal  even  my  existence  ;  but  a 
blessed  cliance  enabled  roe  to  save  my 
only  son,  whom  I  believed  safe  in  the 
care  of  the  treacherous  kinsman  who 
coveted  my  inheritance,  and  hoped  to 
destroy  us  both.  Brande  was  the  agent 
of  his  guilt ;  but  fearing  that  his  secrecy 
might  fail,  the  chief  traitor  availed  him- 
self of  his  power  as  a  judge,  to  bury  his 
accomplice  and  his  innocent  victim  for 
ever.  Providence  saved  my  life  from  his 
machinations,  and  my  sovereign  has 
given  me  power  sufficient  to  punish  and 
rewatd.  Your  base  judge  is  now  in  the 
prison  to  which  he  condemned  your 
fathet  and  yourself.  You,  Claribell,  if 
you  can  accept  the  master  of  this  man- 
sion, are  now  in  your  future  home. 
Continue  to  be  the  second  mother  of 
Adolphus,  and  ennoble  his  father  by  a 
union  with  your  virtues." 

SnVBRr  TUE   HUNGARIAK    ROBBER. 

A  recent  traveller  puts  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  following  details  regarding 
the  robber  Shubry,  in  Hungary : — 

Shubry  was  bom  at  Funt-Kirchen,  in 
Hungary,  where  his  father  possesses  an 
extensive  tannery.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  betrayed  an  audaciousness 
which  inspired  his  parents  with  serious 
apprehensions.  The  frequency  of  tlie 
bloody  quarrels  in  which  he  engaged  with 
the  children  of  the  noblemen  induced  his 
father,  Francis  Shubry,  to  send  him  to 
the  school  of  Gotha,  in  Germany,  wliere 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  applica- 
tion and  talents;  though  even  there  be 
vexed  his  fellow-scholars  by  fits  of  vio- 
lence, but  they  were  always  ready  to  for- 
give him,  in  acknowledgment  for  his 
other  good  qualities.  Shubry  was  a  poet, 
and  wrote  ballads,  which  he  himself  set 
to  music,  and  which  were  sung  by  his 
comrades  in  chorus.  On  these  occasions 
he  never  failed  to  become  quite  furious 
against  any  one  who  sung  false,  or  mis- 
pronounced his  verses,  from  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  province  where 
no  pure  German  is  spoken.  lie  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  town,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fray  which  he  caused,  by 
first  making  the  students  drunk » and  then 
leading  them,  with  burning  torches,  to 
an  attack  on  the  Numismatio  Cabinet  of 
Gotha. 
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Pursued  by  some  fwlica-oSicen,  he 
plung;ed  into  the  i.eine,  and  alter  having 
gain^  the  other  bank,  he  succeeded  in 
hiding  himself  in  a  stable  near  the  castle 
of  Freidenitein,  and  went  to  Hanover, 
Hols  tain,  and  Lubeck,  from  whence  he 
embarked  for  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

A  prevailing  passion  for  the  fine  arts 
and  studies  decided  him  to  a  change  in 
his  habitSt  and  to  exert  himself  seriously 
in  Bcientitio  labours,  which  he  continued 
until  the  beginning  of  1836,  when  he 
ceased  to  receive  money  from  his  father. 
Wanting  the  necessary  resources,  as  well 
for  living  in  Sweden  as  for  leaving  it,  he 
quitted  the  town  every  evening  to  dig 
traps  on  the  high-road,  which  he  covered 
over  with  dry  branches  and  snow.  Who- 
ever fell  into  the  hole  was  robbed  by  him. 
One  day,  however,  passing  over  the 
market-place,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  the  dog  of  a  farmer  whom  he 
had  plundered  eight  days  before.  The 
dog,  upon  seeing  him,  assailed  him  and 
tore  his  clothes.  From  a  fear  of  being 
found  out,  he  went  away  immediately, 
and  passed  through  Germany  into  Hun- 
gary. From  Josephsladt  he  wrote  to  his 
father  a  letter,  in  which  he  frankly  con- 
fessed his  crimes,  which  he  attributed  to 
necessity  ;  and,  without  asking  pardon, 
announced  that  he  would  never  see  a  fa- 
ther of  whom  he  felt  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy. 

From  that  moment  be  never  ceased 
occupying  himself  with  forming  a  band 
of  robbers,  to  whom  he  endeavonred  to 
give  both  a  military  and  poetical  organi- 
zation. By  his  entrancing  eloquence  he 
persuaded  a  number  of  students,  uncom- 
missioned officers,  and  youths,  ardent, 
profligate,  and  burdened  with  debts,  to 
enrol  themselves  under  him ;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  who,  sometimes 
together,  sometimes  in  small  divisions, 
eiecuted  the  boldest  enterprises.  Shubry 
always  led  them  on  to  the  combat,  after 
having  flxed  on  a  place  of  rendezvous  in 
case  of  dispersion. 

In  the  month  of  last  June  he  had  a  se- 
rious engagement  with  a  squadron  of 
hussars.  Shubry  was  wounded  and  pur- 
sued by  two  hussars,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  seme  evening  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  go  to  Seyed,  where  the  very 
same  hussars  were  garrisoned,  and  to 
dine  at  a  table  d'hote^  where  the  conver- 


sation .very  naturally  fell  upon  the  fa- 
mous robber.  ''Do  you  know  him,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  iu  a  loud  voice.  <'  No,** 
was  the  genend  answer.  *'  But  I,  I 
know  him.*'  "  How  does  he  look  ?** 
'<  He  is  thirty-two  years  old,  is  five  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  has  shoulders 
strong  enough  to  carry  you  all,  gentle^ 
men(  a  soft  and  melancholy  counte- 
nance to  seduce  you  all,  my  ladies ;  one 
arm  in  a  sling  to«day,  but  sufficient 
strengUi  in  his  other  to  upset  this  table 
and  overthrow  it.  He  wears  a  large 
velvet  riding  coat,  with  black  loops,  and 
Hungarian  boots."  *'  Then  he  is  almost 
like  yourself?**  exclaimed  some  person 
present.  '*  Undoubtedly,  for  it  is  Shubry 
nimself  who  drinks  to  your  health.**  And 
after  having  replaced  his  empty  glass 
calmly  on  the  table,  he  disappeared. 

A  number  of  other  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated about  him,  which  equally  denote  a 
courage  and  mind  of  the  boldest  and 
strongest  nature.  His  band  is  not  cora- 
posMl  of  starved  peasants,  beggars,  and 
common  thieves  and  ruffians,  but  of  per- 
sons whom  vice  alone  and  not  misery 
has  degraded.  Shubry  has  established 
a  very  severe  discipluie  among  his  troops. 
To  excite  and  exercise  the  zeal  of  his  sol- 
diers he  has  founded  pri7.es  for  the  best 
riflemen,  and  the  most  successful  in  gym- 
nastics and  tours  d*  addretse, 

Shubry  has  found  among  his  compa- 
nions a  lieutenant  worthy  of  him,  Wil- 
liam Krapen,  a  native  of  Ilegensburgb, 
an  actor.  At  prssent  the  whole  band  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  CarpathcSs,  in  Silesia. 
The  band  counts  Ave  hundred  men,  well 
armed  and  disciplined,  who  have  already 
had  several  engagements  with  the  impe- 
rial troops.  The  band  is  divided  into 
battalions,  each  of  which  carries  a  knap- 
sack furnished  with  provisions.  The 
booty  is  deposited  and  secreted  in  the 
forests,  until  they  And  an  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  it  at  fairs  and  markets, 
A  regular  treasurer  pays  to  each  man  his 

J)ay,  and  a  medical  service  is  instituted 
or  those  who  are  wounded  or  sick.  Shubry 
has  an  intention  of  adding  a  squadron  of 
armed  horsemen  to  his  force. 


EGYPTIAN    SUPEUSTITION. 

A  CURIOUS  relic  of  ancient  Egyptian 
superstition  must  here  be  mentioned. 
It  is  believed  tliat  each  quarter  in  Cairo 
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has  its  peculiar  guardian  genius,  or  aga- 
thotUcmon^  which  has  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent.   Hie  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  temples,  are  com- 
monly believed  by  the  people  of  this 
country  to  be  inhabited  by  'efiree'ts.    I 
found  it  impossible  to  pursuade  one  of 
my  servants  to  enter  the  Great  Pyramid 
with  me,  from  his  having  this    idea. 
Many  of  the  Arabs  ascribe  the  erection 
of  the  pyramids,  and  all  the  most  stupen- 
dous remains  of  antiquity  in  Egypt,  to 
Ga'n  lb*n  Ga'n,  and  his  servants,  the 
ginn,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  raised  by  human  hands. 
An  idiot  or  a  fool  is  vulgarly  regarded 
by  them  as  a  being  whose  mind  is  in 
heaven,  while  his  grosser  part  mingles 
among  ordinary  mortals;  consequently, 
he  is  considered  an  especial  favourite  of 
heaven.     Whatever  enormities  a  reputed 
saint  may  commit  (and  there  are  many 
who  are  constantly  infringing  precepts 
of  their  religion),  such  acts  do  *not  afiect 
his  fame  for  sanctity ;   for  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  his  soul,  or  rea- 
soning faculties,  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  devotion ;  so  that  his  passions  are  left 
without  controul.      Lunatics,  who  are 
dangerous  to  society,  are  kept  in  con- 
finement ;  but  those  who  are  harmless 
arc  generally  regarded  as  saints.    Most 
of  the  reputed  saints  of  Egypt  are  either 
lunatics,  or  idiots,  or  imposters.     Some 
of  them  go  about  perfectly  naked,  and 
are  so  highly  venerated,  that  the  women, 
instead    of  avoiding  them,  sometimes 
suffer  these  wretches  to  take  any  liberty 
with  them  in  a  pablic  street ;  and,  by 
the  lower  orders,  are  not  considered  as 
disgraced  by  such  actions ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Others 
are  seen  clad  in  a  cloak  or  long  coat, 
composed  of  various  coloured  cloths, 
which  is  called  a  dilck,  adorned  with 
numerous  strings  of  beads,  wearing  a 
ragged  turban,  and  bearing  a  staff  with 
shr^s  of  cloth  of  various  colours  attached 
to  the  top.    Some  of  them  eat  straw,  or 
a  mixture  of  chopped  straw  and  broken 
glass  ;  and  attract  observation  bv  a  va- 
riety of  absurd  actions  .^-Lane's  Travel* 
in  F^ypt, 


POETUGUESE  POLITENESS, 

I  REMEMBER  R  Striking  iustauce of  the 
great  extent  to  which  mere  ceremonial  is 


carried  by  Poitugoese  of  the  old  school ; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  it 
while  I  am  touching  on  the  subject.  I 
called  one  momine  on  a  high  lugnitary 
of  the  Church,  and  asoendii^  a  magni- 
ficent staircase,  passed  through  a  long 
suite  of  rooms  to  the  apartment  in  which 
the  reverend  ecclesiastic  was  seated. 
Having  concluded  my  visit,  I  bowed 
and  departed;  but  turned,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  country, 
when  I  reached  the  door,  and  made 
another  salutation ;  my  host  vras  slowly 
following  me,  and  returned  my  inclina- 
tion bv  one  equally  profound ;  when  I 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  second  apart- 
ment he  was  standing  on  die  threshold 
of  the  first,  and  the  ceremony  again  passed 
between  us;  when  I  had  gained  the 
tliird  apartment  he  was  occupying  the 
place  I  had  just  left  on  the  second  ;  the 
second  the  same  civilities  were  then 
renewed,  and  these  polite  reciprocations 
were  continued  till  I  had  traversed  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments.  At  the 
banisters  I  made  a  bow,  and,  as  I  sup- 

r>sed,  a  final  salutation ;  but  no ;  when 
had  reached  tlie  first  landing-place  he 
was  at  the  top  of  tlie  stairs;  when  I 
stood  on  the  second  landing-place  he 
had  descended  to  the  first;  and  upon 
each  and  all  of  these  occasions  our 
heads  wagged  with  increasing  humility. 
Our  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was 
at  length  completed.  I  had  now  to 
pass  through  a  long  hall,  divided  by 
columns,  to  the  front  door,  at  which  my 
carriage  was  standing.  Whenever  I 
reached  one  of  these  pillars  1  turned 
and  found  his  Eminence  waiting  for  the 
expected  bow;  which  he  immediately 
returned,  continually  progressing,  and 
managing  his  paces  so  as  to  go  through 
his  share  of  the  ceremony  on  the  precise 
spot  which  had  witnessed  my  last  in- 
clination. As  I  approached  the  hall- 
door  our  mutual  salutations  were  no 
longer  occasional,  but  absolutely  per- 
petual; and  ever  and  anon  they -still 
continued,  after  I  had  entered  my  car- 
riage, as  the  Bbhop  stood  with  uncovered 
head  till  it  was  dnven  away. — Portugal 
and  Galkia, 
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THE  STORY  OF  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  170S, 
two  ships,  the  Si.  Georpe,  o[  twenty-»ix 
guns,  commanded  by  Capt,  Dnmpier, 
and  the  Cingm  Ports,  of  sixteen  guns, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Strodling,  set  sail 
from  England  to  cruize  against  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  South  Sea).  On  board  of 
the  latter  vessel  was  a  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Alenander  Selkirk,  nhose  strange  ad- 
ventures and  long  and  lonely  alay  on  an 
uninhabited  island,  Defoe  took  as  the 
groundwoA  of  hia  celebiBled  romance 
of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  the  course  of  the  *oyage,  it  was 
found  that  the  captains  could  not  agree. 
Ttiey  had  frequent  quarrels  with  each 
other,  and  long  before  the  ship)  arriFed 
at  Ilie  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  they 
had  more  than  once  threatened  to  part, 
and  pursue  a  separate  coune.  Having 
Vol.  I. 


taken  in  water,  however,  at  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, they  proceeded  on  their  voyage ;  and 
coming  in  sight  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  they 
forgot  their  disagreements  for  a  time,  and 
uniting  their  forces,  attacked  and  look 
her.  She  proved  to  be  a  merchant  ship 
with  a  valuable  cai^.  The  division  of 
the  spoil,  unfortunately,  led  to  a  ftesh 
and  more  obstinate  quarrel;  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  Daropier  refused  to  sail 
any  longer  with  Stradling.  'Die  sliips 
accordingly  parted  ;  the  former  perse- 
vered in  bis  cruize,  while  the  latter  re- 
turned to  Juan  Fernandez.  Here  dis- 
sension broke  out  among  the  crew ;  and 
while  the  Ciaqve  Portt  was  taking  in 
wood  and  water,  Alexander  Selkirk  lied 
so  violent  a  quarrel  with  the  captain  that 
he  determined  toquitthe  ship  altogether. 
He  appears  to  have  been  ratner  passion- 
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ate  and  hasty  in  his  temper;  and, seeing 
no  sign  on  the  part  of  Captain  Stradling 
of  a  desire  to  baulk  him  of  his  humour, 
he  persevered  in  his  intention  to  leave 
the  vessel ;  while  the  captain,  on  his  side, 
glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whom  he  dis- 
liked, and  no  doubt  wishing  to  furnish  an 
example  to  his  mutinous  crew,  readily 
complied  with  Selkirk's  request,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  sent  ashore,  with  his  box 
of  clothes,  his  bedding,  his  gun,  and  some 
gunpowder, — to  which  were  added  an 
axe,  a  hatchet,  a  kettle,  and  some  books 
and  mathematical  instruments. 

The  island  was  uninhabited,  and  the 
ship  remained  three  days  there  after  Sel- 
kirk's landing ;  during  this  time  he  reco- 
vered from  his  anger,  and  having  had 
'  leisure  to  reflect,  repented  of  his  conduct. 
The  solitude  of  the  island  alarmed  him, 
and  he  earnestly  begged  to  be  taken  on 
board  again.  But  the  captain  refused  to 
forgive  him,  and  would  upon  no  account 
allow  him  to  be  received  into  the  ship. 
The  crew  were  intimidated,  and  the  vessel 
sailed  away,  leaving  Selkirk  by  himself 
on  the  island. 

The  unfortunate  man  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  ship  with  feelings  which 
may  be  more  easil^  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Several  times  he  felt  tempted 
to  fling  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swim 
after  her;  but  he  knew  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  useless,  and  that  even 
if  he  should  have  the  strength  to  reach 
her,  tlie  inexorable  captain  would  not 
take  him  on  board.  His  only  hope  of 
ever  leaving  the  island  was  the  chance 
arrival  of  some  English  ship  coming  there 
for  water.  So  long  as  the  daylight  lasted, 
he  remained  on  the  shore,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  seeing  some  sail  in  the 
distance. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  his  despair 
and  grief  were  turned  into  terror;  and 
when  he  found  himself  in  darkness  and 
solitude,  his  alarm' increased  so  much 
that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  or  get  any 
rest.  This  continuecl  for  some  days ; 
but  by  degrees  his  alarm  became  less  and 
less,  and  when  he  had  lived  eight  months 
on  the  island,  he  had  recovered  his 
former  courage  and  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  being  alone,  having  become  used  to 
his  solitude. 

Fortunately  there  were  no  beasts  of 
prey  on  the  island,  which  abounded^ with 
goatSi  cats,  rats,  birds,  and  seals.     Of 


these  animals,  the  rats  alone  gave  him 
any  annoyance. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  relish  the 
only  food  tliat  the  island  afforded,  be- 
cause he  had  neitlier  salt  nor  bread  to 
eat  with  it.  His  food  consisted  of  goat*s 
flesh,  either  broiled  or  made  into  broth, 
and  sometimes  he  caught  a  large  kind  of 
Cray- fish,  about  the  size  of  a  lobster, 
which,  when  boiled,  he  found  very  plea- 
sant to  the  taste. 

He  had  lived  some  time  upon  \he  island 
before  he  tliought  of  building  himself  a 
house  or  hut.  The  day  he  passed  on  the 
sea-shore;  and  at  night  he  climbed  a 
tree.  But  when  he  felt  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  saw  no  appearance 
of  any  vessel,  he  determined  to  make 
himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  and 
in  some  degree  become  contented  with 
his  condition. 

The  island  abounded  with  pimento 
trees,  which  supplied  him  with  wood  for 
building  or  for  Durning.  He  also  sea- 
soned his  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
it  being  the  same  as  Jamaica  pepper. 
In  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  wood,  he  built 
himself  two  huts,  and  covered  Uiem  with 
a  roof  of  long  grass.  Having  dried  the 
skins  of  the  goats  that  he  had  killed,  he 
lined  the  inside  of  the  walls  with  their 
skins,  and  so  made  his  dwelling  secure 
from  wind,  rain,  and  heat.  He  cooked 
and  ate  his  food  in  the  smaller  hut,  and 
put  his  hammock  into  the  other,  where 
ne  slept. 

This  being  finished,  he  now  turned 
his  attention  to  taming  some  of  the  wild 
cats.  By  placing  some  goats'  flesh  for 
them  regularly  every  day  at  his  house, 
he  soon  attracted  a  prodigious  number 
of  them ;  and  by  degrees  he  coaxed  a 
few  of  them  to  remain  with  him  allo- 
getlier.  These  animals  followed  liim  in 
his  walks,  sat  with  him  at  home,  and 
even  learned  to  dance,  while  he  sang 
tunes  to  them.  They  were  useful,  be- 
sides, in  destroying  and  driving  away 
the  rats,  which  had  not  only  stolen  and 
spoiled  his  food  and  clolhitig,  but  while 
he  slept,  they  had  actually  tried  to  gnaw 
his  fef?t.  lie  also  succeeded  in  taming 
some  kids,  and  the  frolics  and  games  of 
his  cats  and  goats  with  one  another, 
afforded  him  amusement,  and  served 
to  beguile  many  an  otherwise  tedious 
hour. 
1'he  whole  of  the  western  coast  of 
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America,  at  Uiat  time,  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  they  had  suffered  much 
from  tlie  English  cruizers,  who  had  taken 
several  of  their  valuable  ships,  and  burnt 
and  plundered  many  of  the  towns.  The 
Spaniards,  in  their  turn,  were  in  the 
practice  of  making  prisoners  of  all  the 
Englishmen  that  they  met  with ;  and 
either  put  them  to  death,  or,  what  was 
worse,  sent  them  to  work  in  the  mines. 
This,  Selkirk  knew ;  and  he  dreaded  lest 
he  should  be  found  and  taken  by  any 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  might  happen  to 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  island  for  water. 
Otherwise,  he  might  have  been  relieved 
from  his  captivity  much  sooner  than  he 
was. 

One  day,  a  Spanish  ship  arrived  in  a 
harbour  close  to  that  part  of  the  island 
in  which  he  had  fixed  his  dwelling ;  and 
some  of  the  sailors  bad  landed  before  he 
was  even  aware  of  the  ship's  arrival. 
Finding  that  he  was  observed,  and 
alarmed  at  his  danger,  he  Aed  into  the 
woods  for  safety.  He  was  fired  at 
and  pursued.  Uunning  at  his  utmost 
speed—and  he  had  become  as  swift 
of  foot  a&  a  goat,  from  liis  endeavours  to 
catch  his  prey — he  soon  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  and  climbed  a  tree  before  tlie 
Spaniards  could  overtake  him. 

It  happened  that  the  Spaniards  stop- 
ped unoer  the  very  tree  m  which  poor 
Selkirk  had  taken  shelter.  lie  saw  them 
load  their  guns,  and  then,  af^er  looking 
about  as  if  in  search  of  him,  fire  at  the 
goats  that  were  feeding  near.  Carrying 
off  such  of  these  animals  as  they  had 
killed,  they  departed  to  the  ship  without 
discovering  him.  All  that  night,  and  the 
greater  part  of  next  day,  he  remained  in 
the  tree,  afraid  to  come  down ;  and 
when  he  did  venture  to  leave  it,  being 
forced  by  hunger  and  thirst  to  do  so,  he 
crept  cautiously  tq  his  hut,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that  it  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. When  he  at  length  ventured 
to  walk  towards  the  shore,  me  ship  had 
sailed,  and  he  had  tlie  satisfaction  to 
feel  himself  once  more  alone. 

The  want  of  gunpowder  soon  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  .his  situation.  So 
long  as  it  lasted,  he  did  not  want  for  food 
or  fire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
trust  to  fleetness  of  foot  in  securing  the 
goats,  and  once,  after  a  hard  chace,  he 
caught  hold  of  the  horns  of  a  goat  just  as 
it  reached  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipicei 


and  was  pulled  over  along  with  it,  and 
got  himself  severely  bruised,  so  that  he 
was  confined  to  his  hut  for  ten  days,  and 
suffered  from  it  for  some  time  after. 

The  clothes  that  he  had  with  him  when 
left  upon  the  island  were  now  worn  out ; 
his  shoes  also  were  done;  and,  with  all 
his  efforts,  he  could  not  make  himself 
any  substitute  for  ihe  latter.  Constant 
use,  however,  made  his  feet  so  hard  that 
he  could  run  anywhere,  without  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience.  Hut  he  could 
not  go  without  clothes ;  accordingly,  he 
prepared  some  goats*  skins,  and,  with  his 
knife,  cut  the  skins  into  the  proper 
shapes,  and  then,  with  narrow  strips  or 
thongs,  he  .sewed  the  different  pieces  to- 
gether. A  nail  served  him  for  a  needle ; 
he  pierced  holes  in  the  skins,  and  drew 
the  thongs  through.  In  this  rude  way 
he  contrived  to  make  himself  a  jacket 
and  trowsers,  and  a  cap,  all  of  goats' 
skins.  In  his  sea-chest,  he  found  somn 
pieces  of  linen  ;  and  with  the  help  of 
nis  nail-needle,  he  set  about  making 
himself  a  new  shirt.  Instead  of  the 
thongs  of  skin,  he  used  the  worsted 
threads  drawn  out  of  his  old  worsted 
stockings. 

He  now  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
state  of  his  tools.  His  knife,  so  valuable 
to  him,  had  become  worn  away  to  tlie 
back  ;  and  he  contrived  to  make  a  new 
one  in  the  following  manner.  From  off 
tlie  cask  which  had  held  the  stores  landed 
for  his  use,  he  stripped  some  of  the  iron 
hoops,  which  he  heated  ;  and  while  they 
were  hot,  he  beat  them  thin  with  a  ham- 
mer. He  then  both  shaped  them  and 
gave  them  an  edge,  by  grinding  them 
upon  stones ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  give  tlie  blades  so  formed,  a  handle ; 
and  rude  as  they  were,  these  knives  were 
of  considemble  use  to  him. 

Selkirk  kept  an  account  of  tlie  goats 
that  he  caught  during  his  stay  upon  the 
island.  Besides  those  which  he  tamed, 
he  caught  and  killed  five  hundred  for 
food.  He  also  caught  as  many  more  for 
amusement;  and  after  marking  them, 
by  slitting  one  of  their  ears,  he  allowed 
them  to  go  at  large  again.  Several  of 
these  goats  were  alive  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  they  were  seen 
by  Commodore  Anson,  when  he  staid 
some  time  at  the  island,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  his  sick  crew. 

Four  years  and  four  months  passed 
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away,  and  Selkirk  had  become  almost 
reconciled  to  bis  lonely  life.  One  day, 
he  descried  two  ships  at  some  distance ; 
wbicfay  from  their  appearance,  he  was 
convinced  were  English  vessels.  He 
immediately  lighted  a  large  fire  as  a  sig- 
nal, and  waved  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  as 
a  Bag,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  on  board.  Ere  long  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  boat  put  off  and  row 
towards  the  shore.  As  the  boat  neared 
the  beach,  he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy,  that  the  men  were  English ;  but  the 
boat's  crew  advanced  cautiously  after 
landing,  lest  the  signal  should  have  been 
made  by  an  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  them. 

The  astonishment  of  the  sailors  was 
extreme,  when,  as  they  approached,  they 
perceived  the  singular  figure  of  a  man 
advancing  towards  them,  clad  in  goats' 
skins,  and  calling  to  them  in  a  language 
which  they  could  not  doubt  to  be  Eng- 
lish, although  spoken  in  such  a  way  that 
th^  could  not  make  out  the  word. 

Selkirk  soon  made  the  boat's  crew 
understand  that  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  be  afraid  of,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  living  upon  the  island,  and  had 
oeen  so  for  more  than  four  years ;  and 
believing  the  two  ships  to  be  English, 
he  had  lighted  the  fire  to  attract  their 
notice,  in  order  that  they  might  deliver 
him  from  his  solitude. 

The  sailors,  after  recovering  from  their 
astonishment,  invited  Selkirk  to  dine 
with  them  on  the  beach ;  and  they  were 
surprised  that  he  would  neither  eat  their 
salted  provisions,  nor  drink  their  brandy 
and  rum.  lie  had  drank  nothing 
stronger  than  water  during  his  stay  on 
the  island,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
strong  liquors  which  the  sailors  offered 
him.  He  had  so  much  forgotten  the 
pronunciation  of  his  native  language  that 
lie  could  scarcely  make  himself  under- 
stood. When  dinner  was  over,  Selkirk, 
in  htfl  turn,  invited  the  sailors  to  his  hut, 
but  the  way  being  intricate  and  rugged, 
only  a  few  of  them  had  the  curiosity  to 
go.  He  retunied  with  his  visitors  to 
the  beach,  and  then  accepted  die  offer  of 
the  boat's  crew  to  take  him  witli  them 
to  the  ships.  These  vessels  were  called 
the  »*  DiiAc,"  and  the  "  Duc/iess;*  and 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Woodes 
Ilogers,  and  Captain  Courtenay,  who, 
when  they  heard  that  tliere  was  no  ene- 


my in  the  island,  ordered  the  ships  to 
be  brought  to  anchor. 

On  board  the  "  DuAe,"  Selkirk  met 
with  one  of  his  former  companions. 
This  was  no  other  than  Dampier,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  name  of  Selkirk, 
at  once  recognised  him  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  **  Cingue  Ports,^  and  gave 
him  so  good  a  character  to  Captain 
Rogers,  that  the  captain  offered  him 
immediate  employment  on  board  his 
own  ship. 

While  the  ships  remained  at  the  island, 
Selkirk  was  very  useful  in  assisting  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  provisions,  and 
with  wood  and  water.  On  one  occasion, 
he  entertained  his  new  companions  by 
calling  his  cats  and  goats  around  him, 
and  making  them  dance,  while  he  sang 
to  them  one  of  the  songs  which  had  so 
often  amused  him  in  his  solitude. 

He  was  asked  many  questions  as  to 
bis  manner  of  living.  The  seamen  could 
hardly  believe  him  when  he  told  tliem 
that  he  could,  on  foot,  pursue  and  over- 
take the  goats.  But  he,  at  once,  offered 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and 
catch  a  goat  for  the  use  of  the  ship's 
company.  This  was  agreed  to;  and 
some  of  the  sailors,  who  reckoned  them- 
selves capital  runners,  offered  to  run  with 
him.  There  was  a  bull-dog  on  board 
of  one  of  the  ships,  and  Selkirk  proposed 
that  it  should  also  be  brought  to  join  in 
the  race.  Accordingly,  the  whole  party 
set  off;  but  Selkirk  soon  tired  both  men 
and  dog,  and  left  them  far  behind.  He 
returned  to  them  shortly  afterwards, 
bringing  on  his  shoulders  a  live  goat  that 
he  had  overtaken  and  caught. 

Captain  Ilogers  gave  Selkirk  shoes, 
and  stockings,  and  clothes.  His  feet  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  want  of 
the  former,  that  the  wearing  of  them 
again  caused  him  much  pain  and  un- 
easiness ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  endure  them. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  first 
left  upon  the  island,  and  Uierefore  more 
than  thirty- four  when  he  quitted  it. 
After  a  protracted  voyage,  he  arrived  in 
London ;  and  then  Uie  recollections  of 
his  peaceful,  quiet  life  on  the  island  came 
strong  upon  him.  The  bustle  of  the 
streets  distmcted  him,  and  he  walked 
along  tliem  very  quick,  and  sometimes 
even  ran,  quite  unawi^re  of  the  crowd  that 
stopped  wondering  at    him.     In    the 
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streets  of  London,  he  forgot  how  much 
he  had  often  suffered  from  solitude,  and 
he  sometimes  wished  to  be  restored  to 
his  uninhabited  island,  where  he  was 
**  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed/'  and 
lonely  life  again.  lie  had  enjoyed  good 
health  during  the  time  he  was  on  the 
island,  owing  to  his  temperate  manner 
of  living,  and  the  exercise  he  was  obliged 
to  take,  in  procuring  his  food. 

The  account  of  Selkirk's  adventures 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
groundwork  of  Defoe's  delightful  and 
instructive  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe; 
and  Cowper,  the  poet,  has  written  a 
veiy  expressive  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Selkirk  s  long  sojourn  on  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  Let  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  thought  that  the  four  years  and 
four  months  of  his  life  that  he  spent 
there  were  idly  wasted,  or  passed  with- 
out their  use,  when  they  have  given  oc- 
casion to  a  work  which,  like  Defoe's, 
has  imparted,  and  will  continue  to  im- 
part, pleasure  and  information  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage lasts. 


LIF£  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

A  Captain  Samuel  Brady  appears 
to  have  once  been  as  celebrated  in  the 
north-east  part  of  a  valley  of  the  Ohio  as 
Daniel  Boone  in  the  south-west ;  but  it 
is  the  historian  that  gives  immortality  to 
the  hero,  and  no  Timothy  Flint  has  arisen 
to  record  his  bold  daring.  A  highly  in- 
telligent traveller,  however,  who  has 
lately  visited  the  state  of  Ohio,  has  given 
us  one  or  two  remarkable  anecdotes  of 
him.  The  captain,  it  appears,  held  a 
commission  in  tlie  army  of  tlie  U.  S. 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
commanded  a  company  of  rangers,  who 
traversed  the  forests  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers;  his  father  and  brother 
were  both  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  he 
was  himself  **  an  Indian  hater''  as  many 
of  the  early  borderers  were  Once  (says 
the  writer)  when  he  and  his  little  party 
were  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  overpowering 
numbers,  and  their  only  safety  was  in  a 
hasty  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  per- 
fect flight.  Brady  now  directed  his  men 
to  separate,  and  each  one  to  take  care  of 
himself;  but  the  Indians  knowing  Brady, 
and  having  a  most  inveterate  hatred  and 


dread  of  him,  from  the  numerous  chas- 
tisements which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
them,  left  all  the  others,  and  with  united 
strength,  pursued  him  alone.  The 
Cuyahoga  here  makes  a  wide  bend  to 
the  south,  including  a  large  tract  of 
several  miles  of  surface,  in  the  form  of  a 
peninsula :  within  this  tract  the  pursuit 
was  hotly  contested.  The  Indians,  by 
extending  their  line  to  the  right  and  left, 
forced  him  on  to  the  bank  of  ihe  stream. 
Having,  in  peaceful  times,  often  hunted 
over  this  ground  with  the  Indians,  and 
knowing  every  turn  of  the  Cuyahoga  as 
familiarly  as  the  villager  knows  the  streets 
of  his  own  hamlet,  '*  Brady  directed  his 
course  to  the  river,  at  a  spot  where  the 
whole  stream  is  compressed,  by  the 
rocky  cliffs,  into  a  narrow  channel  of 
only  twenty-two  feet  across  the  top  of 
the  chasm,  although  it  is  considerably 
wider  beneath,  near  the  water,  and  in 
height  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
feet  above  the  current.  Through  this  pass 
the  water  rushes  like  a  race-horse,  cnaf« 
ing  and  roaring  at  the  confinement  of  its 
current  by  the  rocky  channel,  while,  a 
short  distance  above,  tlie  stream  is  at 
least  fiHy  yards  wide.  As  he  approached 
the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or 
death  was  in  the  effort,  concentrated  his 
miffhty  powers,  and  leapt  the  stream  at 
a  smgle  bound.  It  so  happened,  that, 
in  the  opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was  favoured 
by  a  low  place,  into  which  he  dropped, 
and  graspmg  the  bushes,  he  thus  helped 
himself  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
The  Indians,  for  a  few  moments,  were 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  and  be- 
fore they  had  recovered  their  recollection, 
he  was  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
site hill,  but  still  within  reach  of  their 
rifles.  They  could  easily  have  shot  him 
at  any  moment  before,  but  being  bent  on 
taking  him  alive,  for  torture,  and  to  glut 
their  long-delayed  revenge,  they  forbore 
the  use  of  the  rifle;  but  seeing  him  now 
likely  to  escape,  they  all  flred  upon  him ; 
one  bullet  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
hip,  but  not  so  badly  as  to  prevent  his 
progress.  The  Indians  having  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit  before  they  could 
cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a 
good  distance  ahead.  His  limb  was 
growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and  as  the 
Indians  gained  on  him,  he  made  for  the 
pond  which  now  bears  his  name,  and 
plunging  in,  swam  under  water  a  consi- 
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derable  distance,  and  came  up  under  the 
trunk  of  a  large  oak,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  pond.    This,  altliough  leaving 
only  a  small  breathing  place  to  support 
life,  still  completely  sheltered  liim  from 
their  sight.    The  Indians  tracing  him  by 
the  bloMod  to  the  water,  made  diligent 
search  all  round  the  pond,  but  finding 
no  signs  of  his  exit,  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  sunk  and  was 
drowned.     As  they  were  at  one  time 
standing  on  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
he  was  concealed,  Brady,  understand- 
ing their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and, 
after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame,  and 
hungry,  ne  made  good  his  retreat  to  his 
own  home/'    On  another  occasion,  in 
one  of  his  adventurous  trapping  excur- 
sions to  the  waters  of  the  Beaver  River, 
or  Mahoning,  which,  in  early  days,  so 
abounded  with  the  animals  of  this  spe- 
cies, that  it  took  its  name  from  this  fact, 
it  so  happened  that  the  Indians  sur* 
prised  him  in  his  camp,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  '*  To  have  shot  or  tomahawked 
him  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  but  a 
small  gratification  compared  to  that  of 
satiating  their  revenge  by  burning  him 
at  a  slow  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  In- 
dians of  their  village.    lie  was  there- 
fore taken  alive  to  their  encampment, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beaver  River, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth. 
After  the  usual  exultations  and  rejoic- 
ings at  the  capture  of  a  noted  enemy, 
and  causing  him  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a 
fire  was  prepared,  near  vthich  Brady  was 
placed,    after    being    stripped    naked, 
and  with  his  arms  unbound.     Previ- 
ously to  tying  him  up  to  the  stake,  a 
large  circle  was  formed  around  him,  con- 
sisting of  Indian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, dancing  and  yelling,  and  uttering 
all  manner  of  threats  and  abuse  that 
their  small  knowledge  of  tlie  English 
language  could  afibrd.     The  prisoner 
looked  on  these  preparations  for  death, 
and  on  his  savage  foes,  with  a  firm  coun- 
tenance and  a  steady  eye,  meeting  all 
their  threats  with  a  truly  savage  fortitude. 
In  Uie  midst  of  their  dancing  and  rejoic- 
ing, a  squaw  of  one  of  the  chiefs  came 
near  him  widi  a  child  in  her    arms. 
Quick  as  thought,  and  witli   intuitive 
prescience,  he  snatched  it  from  her  and 
threw  it  into  the  midst  of  tlie  fiames. 
Ilorror-stnick  at  the  sudden  outragei  tlie 


Indians  simultaneously  rushed  to  rescue 
the  infiint  from  the  fire.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion,  Brady  darted  from  the 
circle,  overturning  all  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  rushed  into  tlie  adjacent 
thickets,  with  the  Indians  yelling  at  his 
heels.  He  ascended  the  steep  side  of 
the  present  hill  (now  called  Brady's 
Hill),  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and 
darting  down  the  opposite  declivity, 
secret^himself  in  the  deep  ravines  and 
laurel  thickets  that  abound  for  several 
miles  to  the  west  of  it.  His  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  wonderful  activity 
enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and 
reach  the  settlements  on  the  south  of  the 
Oliio  River,  which  he  crossed  by  swim- 
ming." 


INDUN  MOTIONS  OF  AN  ECLIPSE. 

A  TOTAL  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place 
in  South  Carolina,  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  The  following  letter,  dated 
Columbus,  Georgia,  evening  of  that  day, 
is  brightly  descriptive  of  the  Indian  cha- 
racter : — 

"  I,  who  dreamt  not  of  eclipses,  went 
to  stroll  in  the  woods  across  the  river. 
When  I  came  in  sight  of  Fikata's  log 
hut,  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  rest 
myself.  Fikata,  a  sober,  good-natured 
widow,  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  petticoat, 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  under  the  piazza, 
card ing  cotton.  By  her  side  sat  a  pretty, 
ouiet  girl,  her  eldest  daughter,  Folotkie, 
dressing  her  hair,  with  a  phial  of  grease. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  new  gown,  and  see- 
ing me  coming,  she  snatched  up  the 
phiol  by  the  string  round  its  neck,  and 
slipped  into  the  house  with  it,  while  her 
mother,  handing  me  a  stool,  said, 
"  Lyga  "  (abide.)  Sillee,  the  second 
daughter,  a  laughing  Uttle  hussey,  about 
nine  years  of  age,  was  gone  to  the  spring 
for  water;  a  golden,  and  somewhat 
curly-pated  boy,  (by  name,  Chevanie,) 
still  younger,  was  playing  about  with  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  a  squaw  was  busily 
employed  for  the  familtf^  under  a  shed, 
which  serves  as  a  kitchen.  Soon  after 
I  had  arrived,  one  of  Fikata*8  compa- 
nions, another  very  old  woman,  joined 
our  party,  which  was  thus  deficient  of 
men. 

"  We  had  not  been  together  long,  be- 
fore I  noticed  a  remarkable  dian^e  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  at  once  reminded 
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me  of  the  eclipse.  I  looked  up  at  the 
aun,  and  saw  tliat  only  a  small  part  of 
it,  on  the  west  side,  was  darkened ;  yet 
it  seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  its  power 
of  giving  heat,  llie  light  was  milder, 
the  blue  of  the  sky  was  changed,  tlie 
trees  in  the  distance  appeared  indistinct, 
and  tlie  shadows  on  the  ground  about 
me  were  more  so.  [  looked  at  my  watch ; 
it  was  twenty-three  minutes  past  one. 
After  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  Folotkie  8  looking-glass,  wnich 
I  hod  intended  to  have  destroyed  with- 
out mercy,  as  I  was  blacking  my  spec- 
tacles, the  sun  decreased  to  a  crescent, 
blunt  at  the  points,  the  cloudless  sky 
assumed  gradually  a  leaden  hue,  and 
the  air  felt  chilly  and  damp  as  night. 
While  I  thought  I  heard  the  shrill  frogs 
croak  louder,  as  they .  generally  do  at 
night,  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  my 
shadow, were  of  that  double  kind  which  is 

Sroduced  in  a  room  at  night,  by  two  can- 
les  placed  at  a  little  distance  apart; 
whilst  the  shadow  of  an  oak,  whose 
withered  leaves  the  full  bla?^  of  the  sun 
luul  faithfully  pictured  oo  the  ground, 
became,  when  but  a  crescent  of  light 
was  left,  a  deep  black  mass,  streaked 
with  narrow  crescent  lines  of  light, cross- 
ing each  other,  and  having  a  curve  op- 
posite to  the  crescent  which  was  left  of 
the  sun,  so  that  the  crescent  of  the  sun 
and  tlie  crescent  on  the  ground,  stood 
horns  to  horns,  and  if  they  could  have 
been  brought  together,  would,  by  touch- 
ing each  other's  horns,  have  been  com- 
pleted to  a  circle.  The  moment,  as  the 
eclipse  went  off,  the  west  side  of  the  sun 
became  visible,  the  crescent  lines  on  the 
ground  also  changed  their  direction. 

<'  The  Indians  at  first  took  little  notice 
of  what  was  going  on,  but  by  the  time 
Sillee  had  returned  with  the  water,  the 
whole  of  tliem  began  to  be  frightened ; 
their  thoughts  turning  to  the  prophecies 
of  their  own  seers,  and  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  about  emigration  to  the  Arkan- 
saw,  '  Darkneti  and  fire  await  I  hit  land 
when  the  red  men  leave  it  ;*  so  no  wonder 
the  women  cried  out  in  Uieir  own  lan- 
guage. 

"  *  People  sheartt  are  loHtf  frig/ittned/* 

''  *  The  sun  will  be  gone,  it  is  just  ai  we 
have  been  told!* 

*'  *  It  it  best  to  so  to  the  muddy  water 
(Missisippi),  this  land  will  bum  up  soon  /' 

" «  Oh!  it  is  getting  dark ;  Oh  !  it  is 


quite  dark  in  the  hotue  /'  (And  well  i^ 
might  be,  for  it  had  no  windows*) 

"'Chevanie,'  said  one  of  the  old 
domes,  *  go,  and  fetch  some  wood  ;  how 
shall  we  get  away  before  tlie  land  takes 
fire  1  Oh  I  the  sun's  nearly  gone ;  we 
shall  have  to  travel  all  the  way  in  the  dark.' 

'''The  Ipdians  ought  to  be  firing 
guns,'  said  Uie  oldest  woman,  who  had 
seen  such  things  before.' 

<''Ohl  Chevanie  will  lose  himself,' 
cried  Fikata ;  *  it  is  getting  quite  dark. 
Why  do  not  tlie  Indians  shoot  1  Che- 
vanie! Chevanie  I  make  haste  homel 
Why  do  not  the  Indians  shoot? ' 

''  Such  were  the  exclamations  and  the 
confusion  of  the  party,  when  bang  went 
several  giins  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
the  noise  peculiar  to  plenty  of  powder 
and  wadding,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
and  continued  yelling. 

*^  Whilst  the  last  faint  ray  of  sunshine 
disappeared,  and  left  our  party  cold  and 
terrified  under  a  black  starless  sky,  a 
faint  whitish  light  was  seen  close  about 
tlie  sun,  not  spread  equally  round  it,  but 
more  at  the  sides  than  above  or  below. 
Far  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  also 
round  the  horizon,  was  a  whitish  light, 
apparently  from  the  earth;  it  wanted 
two  minutes  and  a,  half  to  two  o*clock  ; 
I  could  see  the  watch  plainer  than  in  a 
moonlight  night. 

*' '  One  sweet  star  kindly  remains,' 
cried  Fikata,  ex^iecting  to  find  that  every 
thing  above  her  was  destroyed,  and  re- 
joicing that  it  was  not,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  oulv  star  we  could  see,  a  bright  one, 
east  of  the  sun,  and  rather  nearer  the 
horizon. 

''  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  even  to  me, 
unaffected  as  I  was  by  superstition ;  what 
must  it  have  been  to  the  Indians  ?  who 
saw  in  it  the  hand  of  tlie  Almighty  warn- 
ing them  to  leave  the  land  they  love,  as 
he  was  about  to  destroy  it  I  I  was  with 
a  timorous  party,  but  our  neighbours 
with  the  guns  were  not  so.  Iteckless 
defiance  of  such  occurrences  is  far  more 
common  among  Indians,  than  tlie  fear 
of  harm.  One  stormy  night  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  with  a  party  of  tliem  stand- 
ing round  a  fire,  when  the  electric  fluid, 
in  a  column  as  big  as  the  body  of  a  tree, 
shivered  a  magnificent  pine  within  thirty 
steps  of  us !  While  our  ears  were  stun- 
ned, our  eyes  dazzled,  and  bark  and 
splinters  falling  around  us  in  all  direc- 
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lions,  the  Indians  burst  into  one  of  their 
longf,  tremendous  yells,  accompanied  by 
a  frightful  laugh  and  significant  gestures 
of  the  body,  which  must  be  seen  and 
heard  to  be  appreciated, and  which  mean, 
'  Here  I  am,  in  spite  of  you  V 

"  On  the  present  occasion,  our  neigh- 
bours with  the  guns,  who,  though  not 
very  far  off,  were  concealed  by  the 
woods,  blazed  away,  and  hooped  and 
hallooed  most  manfully,  while  some  big- 
sou  led  woman,  who  possessed  stouter 
nerves  than  I  am  willing  to  give  any 
man  of  my  acquaintance  credit  for, 
bawled  out,  at  the  very  top  of  her  voice, 
to  a  most  appropriate  tune,  loud,  clear, 
and  without  the  least  tremulousness,  a 
stanza  of  a  popular  creek  song,  meaning, 

'  To  the  maddy  waters 

We  are  warned  to  g:o,  are  we  f 

We  shan't  gro.  that's  it! 

'  Ecoo  ya  lee  o  oo,  ecoo  yah  ah  lee, 

Ecoo  ya  lee,  lice.* 

''  This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long, 
not  above  a  minute,  I  think.  We  lost 
the  last  rays  on  the  lower  eastern  edge 
of  the  sun,  and  the  sudden  exclamation 
from  more  voices  than  one,  *  See !  the 
other  side  is  coming  back,'  announced 
their  re-appearance  on  the  lower  western 
edge.  The  oldest  woman  then  com- 
mented on  the  efKcacy  of  the  ^  reports* 
and  noise,  which  remedy,  in  former 
eclipses,  she  said,  had  been  applied 
much  sooner,  and  had  stopped  the  dark- 
ness half-way ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
harangue,  Sillee,  noticing  that  part  of 
the  sun  which  had  again  become  visible, 
screamed  out, '  It  has  not  been  damaged 
at  all !' 

'*  As  near  as  I  could  tell,  at  a  quarter 
past  three  the  moon  disappeared  at  the 
upper  eastern  edge  of  tlie  sun,  which, 
thanks  to  the  discharges  from  the  rifles 
and  guns  of  the  Indians  in  the  town  of 
Cootskalacha,  three  miles  south  of  Co- 
lumbus, has  escaped  being  put  out  for 
this  once!" 


THE  GIPSIES   IN    RUSSIA    AND  IN  SPAIN. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  these  people  as  wandering  bar- 
barians, incapable  of  civilization,  and 
unable  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a 
quiet  and  settled  life,  will  be  surprised 
at  learning  that  many  of  those  in  Mos- 
cow inhabit  large  and  handsome  houses^  | 


appear  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and 
itoistinguished  from  the  genteel  class  of 
the  Russians,  are  only  so  by  superior 
personal  advantages  and  mental  accom- 
plishments. Of  this  singular  phenome- 
non at  Moscow,  the  female  gipsies  are 
the  principal  cause,  having,  from  time 
immemorial, cultivated  their  vocal  powers 
to  such  an  extent,  that  although  in  the 
heart  of  a  country  in  which  the  vocal 
art  has  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
cipal gipsy  choirs  in  Moscow  are  al- 
lowed, by  the  general  voice  of  tlie  public, 
to  be  unrivalled,  and  to  bear  away  the 
palm  from  all  competitors.  It  is  a  fact 
notorious  in  Russia,  that  the  celebrated 
Catalani  was  so  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  powers  of  voice  displayed  by  one 
of  the  gipsy  songstresses,  who,  after  the 
former  had  sung  before  a  splendid  audi- 
ence at  Moscow,  stepped  forward,  and, 
with  an  astonishing  burst  of  melody, 
ravished  every  ear,  tliat  she  took  from 
her  own  shoulders  a  shawl  of  immense 
value,  which  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  Pope,  and,  embracing  the  gipsy, 
compelled  her  to  accept  it,  saying  that 
it  had  been  originally  intended  for  the 
matchless  singer,  which  she  now  dis- 
covered was  not  herself.  The  sums  ob- 
tained by  these  perfonners  are  very  large, 
enabling  them  to  live  in  luxury  of  every 
description,  and  to  maintain  tlieir  hus- 
bands in  a  princely  way.  Many  of  tliem 
are  married  to  Russian  gentlemen,  and 
every  one  who  has  resided  for  any  length 
of  time  in  Russia  cannot  but  fa«  aware 
that  the  lovely,  talented,  and  domestic 

wife  of  Count  Alexander  T is  by 

birth  a  gipsy,  and  was  formerly  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  a  Rommany  choir  at 
Moscow,  as  she  is  now  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  married  state  and 
of  illustrious  life. 


AMERICAN  SERVANTS. 

I  AM  quite  convinced  that  American 
servants  work  harder  and  quicker  than 
even  the  English,  and  that  iix)m  their 
greater  i  ntelligence,  they  are  on  the  whole 
more  useful. — GruntTt  Amerieam, 
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A  VIEW  ©F  THIl  W©ISL®. 


SATURDAY,  APRILas,  1837. 


DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  fan  attempts  lo  occupy  Virginia 
and  New  Englnnil  were  made  by  very 
feeble  bodies  of  emigmnts.  As  these 
settled  under  great  diiadvantages,  among 
tribes  of  gavai;;es,  and  in  an  nncullivntcd 
de*erl,  the  history  of  their  persevering 
eflbrti  inerits  particular  attention,  rspe- 
cinlly  that  of  VirgiTua,  wliich,  before  the 
United  Slates  had  attained  tlieir  inde- 
pendence, vros  the  most  ancient  and  most 
valuable  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America. 

Though  many  persons  of  dislinclion 
became  proprietors  in  the  company  which 
undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia, 
ita  funds  seem  not  to  have  been  roii- 
liderable.  A  small  vessel,  of  a  hundred 
Ions,  and  two  barges,  under  thecominanil 
of  ('apt.  Newport,  sailed  from  England 
about  lite  end  of  the  year  ItrOG,  with 
Vol.  I. 


hundred  and  five  men,  destined  lo  re- 
main in  the  country.  Some  of  these 
were  of  respectable  fami 
a  brother  of  tlie  Karl  o 
land,  and  several  officers  who  bod  scrvfil 
with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elir.alieili, 
Newport,  having  Wen  liriven,  by  ihe 
violence  of  a  slorin,  to  the  nortliw.ird  of 
Roanoke,  the  place  of  his  destination, 
the  first  land  he  discovered  was  a  jiro- 
montocy  which  he  called  Cape  Henry, 
the  soulliem  boundary  of  the  bay  ol 
Chesapeake.  The  Entjlish  stood  dircciiy 
into  lliat  spacious  inlet,  which  seemed 
lo  invite  them  lo  enter ;  and,  as  Ihey 
advanced,  ronlemplaletl  with  a  mixiuie 
of  delight  and  admimtion,  llint  t;mnd 
reservoir,  inio  which  are  poured  ilie 
waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers  which  not 
only  diffuse  fertility  through  thaldistrict 
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of  America,  but  open  the  interior  part^ 
of  the" country  to  navigation,  and  render 
a  commercial  intercourse  more  extensive 
and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Capt.  Newport,  keeping 
along  the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a 
river,  which  the  natives  called  Powha- 
tan, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
James  River.  ,  After  viewing  its  banks, 
during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from 
its  mouth,  they  all  Concluded  that  a  coun- 
try where  safe  and  convenient  harbours 
seemed  to  be  numerous,  would  be  a 
more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony 
than  the  shoally  tnd  dangerous  coast  to 
the  south,  on  which  their  countrymen 
had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they 
determined  to  abide;  and  having  chosen 
a  proper  spot  for  their  residence,  they 
fr&ye  tnis  infant  settlement  the  name  of 
James  Town,  after  James  the  First,  then 
on  the  throne ;  this  name  it  still  retains, 
and  though  it  has  never  become  either 
populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of 
being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the 
English  in  the  New  World. 

But  however  well-chosen  the  situation 
migtit  be,  the  members  of  the  colony 
were  far  from  availing  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  Violent  animosities  had 
broken  out  among  some  of  their  leaders, 
during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These 
did  not  subside  on  their  arrival  there. 
Tlie  first  act  of  the  council,  which  as- 
sumed the  government  in  virtue  of  a 
commission  brought  from  England  under 
the  seal  of  the  company,  was  one  of  in- 
justice. Captain  Smith,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  tlic  council,  was 
excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  by 
the  mean  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  and 
not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  man,  but  of  one  suspected  and 
watched  by  his  superiors.  This  dimi- 
nution of  his  influence,  and  restraint  on 
his  activity,  was  an  essential  injury  to 
the  colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood 
in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon 
after  they  he^nn  to  settle,  the  English 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  natives, 
partly  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and 
partly  by  tlie  suspicion  and  ferocity  of 
those  barbarians.  And  aUhough  the  In- 
diana, scattered  over  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  James  River,  were  divided  into 
independent  tribes,  so  extremely  feeble 
that  hardly  one  of  them  could  muster 
above  two  hundred  warriors,  tliey  teased 


and  annoyed  the  infant  colony  by  their 
incessant  hostilities.  To  this  was  added 
a  calamity  still  more  dreadful ;  the  stock 
of  provisions  left  for  their  subsistence, 
on  tlie  departure  of  their  ships  for  Eng- 
land, was  so  scanty,  that  a  scarcity, 
approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine, 
soon  followed ;  which  brought  on  dis- 
eases, the  violence  of  which  was  so  much 
increased  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  moisture  of  a  country 
covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  one  half  of  their 
number  died,  and  most  of  the  survivors 
were  sickly  and  dejected.  In  such  try- 
ing extremities,  everv  eye  was  turned 
towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly  bestowed 
upon  him  that  authority  of  which  they 
had  formerly  deprived  him.  His  un- 
daunted temper,  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  wild  romantic  spirit  characteristic  of 
military  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  such  a  situation.  The 
vigour  of  his  constitution  continued,  for- 
tunately, still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and 
his  mind  was  never  appalled  by  danger. 
He  instantly  adopted  the  only  plan  that 
could  save  them  from  destruction.  He 
began  by  surrounding  James  Town  with 
such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  of 
savages.  He  then  nwrched,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  dtftaohment,  in  quest  of  their 
enemies.  Some  tribes  he  gained  by 
caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from 
them  a  supply  of  provisions.  Others  he 
attacked  with  open  force ;  and,  defeating 
them  on  every  occasion,  compelled  them 
to  give  up  to  him  some  portion  of  their 
winter  stores. 

As  the  recompense  of  all  his  toils  and 
dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  content- 
ment re-established  in  the  colony,  and 
hoped  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  main- 
tain them  in  that  happy  state  until  the 
arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he 
was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from 
them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  he  sunk  to 
the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  Though  he  knew  well 
what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners 
of  savages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  lie  showed  tiiose  who  had 
taken  him  c^iptive  a  mariner's  compass, 
and  amused  them  with  so  many  won- 
derful accounts  of  its  virtues,  as  filled 
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them  with  astonishment  and  veneration. 
They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph 
through  various  ports  of  the  country,  and 
conducted  him  at  lastt  to  Powhatan,  the 
most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  of 
Virginia.  There  the  doom  of  death 
being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  his  head  was 
already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the 
American  women  to  their  European  in- 
vaders, the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
the  Spaniards  often  experienced,  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf.  The  favourite 
daughter  of  Powhatan  rushed  in  between 
him  and  the  executioner,  and  by  her  en- 
treaties and  tears,  prevailed  on  her  father 
to  spare  his  life*  The  beneficence  of  his 
deliverer,  whom  tlie  early  English  writers 
dignify  with  the  title  of  the  Pryicess 
Pocahuntas,  did  not  terminate  here ;  she 
soon  after  procured  his  liberty ,fand  sent 
from  time  to  time  seasonable  presents  of 
provisions. 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James  Town, 
found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty-eight 
persons,  who,  in  despair,  were  preparing 
to  abandon  a  country  which  did  not 
seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation  of 
Englishmen.  He  employed  caresses, 
threats,  and  even  violence,  iu  order  to 
prevent  them  from  executing  this  fatal 
resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  defer  it  so  long,  that  the  suc- 
cour anxiously  expected  from  England 
arrived.  Plenty  was  instantly  restored  ; 
and  a  hundred  new  planters  vrere  added 
to  their  number.  But  an  unlucky  inci- 
dent turned  their  attention  from  that 
species  of  industry  which  alone  could 
render  their  situation  comfortable.  In 
a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  firom 
a  bank  of  sand  near  James  Town,  a 
sediment  of  some  shining  mineral  sub- 
stance which  had  some  rescmblaoce  to 
gold,  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when 
the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be 
the  peculiar  and  only  valuable  produc- 
tions of  tlie  New  World,  tliis  appearance 
was  fondly  considered  as  an  mfallible 
indication  of  a  mine.  Every  hand  was 
eager  to  dig;  large  quantities  of  this 
glittering  dust  were  amassed.  From 
some  assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an 
artist  as  unskilful  as  his  companions 
were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be 
extremely  rich.  "  Tlide  was  now," 
says  Smithy  <<  no  talk;  no  hope,  no  work. 


but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  goM.'* 
With  this  imaginary  wealth,  the  first 
vessel  returning  to  England  was  loaded, 
while  the  culture  of  the  land  and  every 
useful  occupation  were  totally  neglected. 
The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were 
soon  felt.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
vident activity  of  Smith,  the  colony  began 
to  suffer  as  much,  as  formerly,  from  the 
want  of  food.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  relief,  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had 
not  hitherto  extended  their  researches 
beyond  the  countries  contiguous  to  James 
Kiver,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 
more  remote  tribes.  Tlie  execution  of 
this  arduous  design  he  undertook  himself, 
in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew, 
and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  provisions. 
He  began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles, 
and  in  two  different  excursions,  which 
continued  above  four  montlis,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  river  Susquehannah, 
which  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
He  traded  with  some  tribes,  he  fought 
with  others ;  and  after  sailing  above 
three  thousand  miles  in  a  paltry  vessel, 
ill  fitted  for  such  an  extensive  navigation, 
he  returned  to  James  Town,  and  brought 
with  him  an  account  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  American  continent  now  compre- 
hended in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Tlie  colony,  however,  still  depended 
for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from 
the  natives ;  but  at  thisjuncture^a  change 
was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany, which  seemed  to  promise  an  in- 
crease of  their  security  and  happiness. 
Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  governor 
and  captain-general ;  but  as  he  could 
not  immediately  leave  England,  Sir 
Thomas  Gatf  s  and  Sir  George  Summers 
were  despatched,  the  former  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  latter  as  admiral,  with 
nine  ships  and  five  hundred  planters.  A 
violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in 
which  Gates  and  Summers  had  em- 
barked, from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
stmnded  it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas. 
The  other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James 
Town.  But  the  fate  of  their  command- 
ers was  unknown ;  and  their  commission 
for  new  modelling  the  government,  and 
all  other  public  papers  were  supposed  to 
be  lost  with  them.  Smith  was  not  in  a 
condition  at  this  time  to  assert  his  own 
rights,  or  to  act  vrilh  his  wonted  vigour. 
By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
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he  \isuA  \)ehu  so  miserably  scorched  and 
nuAngl«;d,  that  he  was  inca|jable  of 
moving;  and  ho  was  sent  to  England, 
in  hojieH  that  be  inigiit  recover  by  more 
skilful  treatment  than  he  could  meet  with 
in  Virginia. 

After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended 
fast  tr>  the  wildest  anarchy.  The  old 
?u;ttlers  were  factious  and  discontented. 
Tlic  spirit  of  the  new  comers  was  too  un- 
(;<ivcniabte  to  bear  any  restraint.  Several 
among  thcni  of  better  rank  were  such 
di.sst))ated,  ho[>eless  young  men  as  their 
friends  were  glad  to  send  out  in  quest 
of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them 
in  a  foreign  land.  Of  die  lower  order, 
many  were  so  profligate,  or  so  desperate, 
that  their  country  was  happy  to  throw 
them  out  as  nuisances  to  society.  The 
Indians  observing  their  misconduct,  and 
that  every  precaution  for  sustenance  or 
safety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld 
the  supplies  of  provisions  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  furnish,  but  harassed 
them  with  continual  hostilities.  All 
tlieir  subsistence  was  derived  from  the 
stores  sent  out  from  England;  these 
were  soon  consumed  ;  tlien  the  domestic 
animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country, 
were  devoured ;  and  they  were  reduced 
to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  not  only 
to  cat  the  most  nauseous  and  unwhole- 
some roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed  on 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they 
slew,  and  even  on  those  of  their  com- 
panions who  sunk  under  the  oppression 
of  such  complicated  distress.  In  less 
than  six  montlis,  of  five  hundred  persons 
whom  Smith  left  in  Virginia,  only  sixty 
remained  ;  and  tliese  were  so  feeble  and 
dejected,  that  they  could  not  have  sur- 
vived for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not 
arrived  from  an  -unexpected  quarter. 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  tlirown 
ashore  on  Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a 
single  person  on  board  their  ship  pe- 
rished. A  considerable  part  of  tlieir 
provisions  and  stores,  too,  was  saved ; 
and  in  that  delightful  spot.  Nature,  with 
spontaneous  boimty,  presented  to  them 
such  a  variety  of  her  productions,  tliat  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  subsisted  in 
affluence  for  ten  montlis  on  an  uninha- 
bited island.  Having,  however,  built 
two  barks  with  such  tools  and  materials 
i\H  they  had,  thoy  embarked,  and  steered 
directly  towards  Virginia,  in  ho|)es  of 
finding  an  uniplc  consolation  foruU  their 


toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  of  their 
companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of 
a  flourishing  colony.  After  a  prosperous 
voyage,  they  landed  at  James  Town  ; 
but  instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for 
which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  which  struck  them  with 
horror.  They  bebeld  the  miserable  re- 
mainder of  their  countrymen  emaciated 
with  fjeunine  and  sickness,  sunk  in  despair, 
and  in  their  6gure  and  looks  latber  re- 
sembling spectres  than  human  beings. 
As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  finding  plenty  of  provisions  in 
Virginia,  had  brought  with  them  no 
larger  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary 
for  their  own  support  during  the  voyage, 
tlieir  inability  to  afford  relief  to  their 
countrymen,  added  to  the  anguish  witli 
which  they  viewed  this  unexpected  scene 
of  distress.  It  was  now  unanimously 
resolved  to  abandon  a  country  where  it 
was  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer ; 
and  although  all  the  provisions  they  could 
collect  together  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  what  was  sufficient  to  support  them 
for  sixteen  days,  at  the  most  scanty 
allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  Newfoundland,  where  they 
expected  to  be  relieved  by  their  country- 
men employed  at  that  season  in  the 
fishery  there. 

But  before  Gates  and  his  companions 
had  reached  the  mouth  of  James  River, 
they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with 
three  ships  that  brought  a  large  recruit 
of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of 
new  settlers,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  defence  and  cultivation.  By  per- 
suasion and  authority  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  return  to  James  Town,  where 
they  found  their  fort,  their  mas[azines, 
and  their  houses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  by  some  happy  chance,  had  pre- 
served from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time 
of  their  departure. 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Lord  Delaware,  the  colony  began  once 
more  to  assume  a  promising  api)earance ; 
and  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  country,  he  was  succeeded  first  by 
Mr.  Percy,  and  aflerwards  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  under  whose  government  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  colonists  was  forced  into  a 
pro|)or  direction  ;  and  the  settlers  were 
no  longer  obh'gcd  to  trust  for  subsistence 
to  the  supplies  of  the  Indians.  Sir 
Thomas  Dole  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike 
tribes,  situated  on  the  river  Chickalio- 
roiny,  in  which  they  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  subjects  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  assume  hence- 
forth the  name  of  Englishmen. 

An  event  which  the  early  historians  of 
Virginia  relate  virith  peculiar  satisfaction, 
prepared  the  vray  for  this  union.     Poca- 
huntasi  the  favourite  daughter  of  the 
great  chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  inter- 
cession Captain  Smith  was  indebted  for 
his  life,  persevered  in  her  attachment  to 
the    English;    and    as    she  frequently 
visited  their  settlements,  where  she  was 
always  received  with  respectful  hospi- 
tality, her  admiration  of  their  arts  and 
manners  continued  to  increase.    During 
this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which  is 
represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her 
countrywomen,  macie  such  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  man 
of  mnk  in  the  colony,  that  he  warmly 
solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band.     Pocahuntas   readily  gave    her 
consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance, 
and  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  of  it. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  extra- 
oidinary  pomp ;  and  from  that  period  a 
friendly  correspondence   subsisted    be- 
tween the  colony  and  all  the  tribes  sub- 
ject   to    Powhatan.      Rolfe    and    his 
princess  set  out  for  England,  where  she 
was  received  by  James  and  his  queen 
with  the  respect  suited  to  her  birth. 
ISeing  carefully  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  fiiith,  she  was 
publicly  baptised,  but  died  a  few  years 
after,  on  her  return  to  America,  leaving 
one  son,  from  whom  are  sprung  some  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia, 
who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  race 
of  the  ancient  rulers  of  their  country. 
But  notwithstanding  the  visible  good 
effects  of  Uiat  alliance,  none  of  JRolfe's 
countrymen  see  m  to  have  imitated  the 
example  which   he  set  them  of  inter- 
marrying with  the  natives. 

From  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  the  colony,  between 
the  years  1616  and  1662,  began  to  wear 
an  aspect  of  prosperity.  But  while  it 
continued  to  increase  so  fast  that  settle- 
ments were  scattered,  not  only  along  the 
banks  of  the  James  and  York  rivers, 
but  even  to  extend  to  the  Rapahannock 
and  the  Potowmack,  the  English,  rely- 
ing on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived 


by  this  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived 
in  full  security.    They  neither  attended 
to  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  nor 
suspected  their  machinations,  and  though 
surrounded  by  a  people   whom   they 
might  have  known  from  experience  to 
be  both  artful  and  vindictive,  they  neg- 
lected every  precaution  for  their  own 
safety  that  was  requisite  in  such  a  situa- 
tion.   The  Indians,  whom  tliey  com- 
monly employed  as  hunters,  were  fur- 
nished with  fire-arms,  and  taught  to  use 
them  with  dexterity.    They  were  per- 
mitted to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the 
English  at  all  hours,  and  received  as 
innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no 
reason  to  dread.    Hiis  inconsiderate  se- 
curity enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare 
for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  ven- 
geance, which  they  meditated  with  all 
the  deliberate  forethought  which  is  agree- 
able to  their  temper ;  nor  did  they  want 
a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their 
schemes  with  address. 

On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  the 
vear  1618,  Opechancanough  succeeded 
him,  not  only  as  chief  of  his  own  tribe, 
but  in  that  extensive  influence  over  all 
the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which 
induced  the  English  vmters  to  distin- 
guish him  by  the  name  of  emperor. 
According  to  the  Indian  tradition,  he 
was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  came 
from  a  distant  country  to  the  south- 
west, possibly  from  some  province  of 
the  Mexican  empire.  But  as  he  was 
conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  high- 
est estimation  among  savages,  he  quickly 
rose  to  eminence  and  power. 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  su- 
preme command,  a  general  massacre 
of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  re- 
solved upon;  and  during  four  years, 
the  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  Uie 
greatest  facility  and  success  were  con- 
certed vrith  amazing  secrecy.  All  the 
tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settle- 
ments were  successively  gained,  except 
those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  attachment 
to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circum- 
stance that  might  discover  what  they 
intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To 
each  tribe  its  station  was  allotted,  and 
the  part  it  was  to  act  prescril>ed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  consecrated  to 
veneeance,  each  was  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  Englbh 
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were  60  Utile  aware  of  their  impending 
Hestniction,  that  tiiey  received  witli  un- 
suspicious  hospitality   several   persons 
sent  by  Opechancanough,  under  pretext 
of  delivering  presents  of  venison  and 
fVuits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their 
motions.     Finding  them  perfectly  se- 
cure, at  mid-day,  the  moment  that  was 
previously  fixed  for  this  deed  of  horror, 
the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them 
in  all  their  diiferent  settlements,   and 
murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  undistinguishing  rage,  and  that  ran- 
corous cruelty  with  which  savages  treat 
their  enemies.    In  one  hour,  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was  cut 
off,  without  knowing  by  whose  hands 
they  fell.    The  slaughter  would  have 
been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense 
of  duty,  had  not  moved  a  converted 
ndian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  com- 
municated the  night  before  the  massacre, 
to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  time  to  save 
James  Town,  and  some  adjacent  settle- 
ments, and  if  the  Knglish  in  other  dis- 
tricts had  not  run  to  their  arms  with 
resolution,  prompted  by  despair,  and 
defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to 
repulse  their  assailants. 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  pre- 
vented from  descending  with  its  full 
effect,  it  proved  very  grievou3  to  an 
infant  colony.  In  some  settlements  not 
a  single  Englishman  escaped.  Many 
persons  of  prime  note  in  the  colony,  and 
among  these  several  members  of  the 
council,  were  slain.  The  survivors, 
over«^helmed  with  grief,  astonishment, 
and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  remote 
settlements,  and,  crowding  together  for 
safety  to  James  Town,  did  not  occupy  a 
territory  of  greater  extent  than  had  been 
planted  soon  af\er  the  arrival  of  their 
countrymen  in  \'irginia.  Tlicy  were 
now  fully  intent  on  thoughts  of  revenge. 
Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  war 
against  the  Indians  commenced,  and, 
bent  on  exterminating  the  whole  race, 
neither  young  nor  old  were  spared.  Imi- 
tating the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  southern  regions  of  America,  they 
hunted  the  Indians  like  wild  beasts, 
rather  than  enemies ;  and  as  the  pursuit 
of  them  to  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
woods  which  covered  the  coimlry  was 
both  dini<  ult  nnd  dangerous,  they  en- 
deavoured to  allure  them  from  their  in- 
occcssiblc  fastnesses  by  offers  of  peace 


and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with 
such  an  artful  appearance  of  sincerity, 
as  deceived  their  crafty  leader,  and  in- 
duced them  to  return  to  their  former 
settlements,  and  resume  their  usual 
peaceful  occupations. 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  people 
seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  reversed. 
The  Indians  confided  in  the  reconcili- 
ation, and  lived  in  absolute  security, 
without  suspicion  of  danger;  while  the 
English,  witJi  perfidious  craft,  were  pre- 
paring to  imitate  savages  iu  their  revenge 
and  cruelly. 

On  the  approach  of  harvest,  when 
they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  be 
most  formidable  and  fatal,  tliey  fell  sud- 
denly upon  all  the  Indian  plantations, 
murdered  every  person  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  tlie 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  with 
hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes  nearest 
to  the  English  were  totally  exiirfiated. 
lliis,  which  was  represented  as  a  neces- 
sary act  of  retaliation,  delivered  the 
colony  so  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the 
Indians,  that  its  settlements  began  again 
to  extend,  and  its  industry  to  revive. 


A   SPANISH    INN. 

A  possADA,  or  Spanish  inn,  is  at  all 
times  associated  in  my  mind  with  so  much 
inconvenience  and  total  want  of  anything 
like  comfort,  that  I  could  sink  every  one 
of  them  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
place  itself  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
mtolenble  from  its  want  of  cleanliness  ; 
or,  if  free  from  that  almost  universal  fault 
in  Spain,  the  (people  are  intolerable  from 
their  incivility.  Now,  tliis  incivility  of 
theirs  is  quite  of  a  pecufiflr  order ;  it  !:> 
not  that  incivility  which  is  marked  by 
rudeness  of  conduct  or  of  speech,  it  is  a 
genus  per  sc,  and  is  definable  by  its  ne- 
gative of  good,  not  its  possession  of  bad. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ask  the  patrona  for  a 
dinner  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— the  hour  when,  in  England,  you 
will  see  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  every  sort 
of  conceivable  machine  made  or  con. 
trived  to  carry  living  tilings,  such  as  men^ 
women,  children,  and  orcasionally  dogs, 
rolling  over  the  pavement  from  the  Bank 
along  the  Strand,  depositing  their  luii]l>cr 
at  the  corner  of  each  street,  unli|  (he 
journey  is  terminated,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lUccadiHy,  all  looking 
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hungry,  witli  faces  indicative  of  business 
and  of  dinners ;   well,  as  I  was  saying, 
if  you  should  ask,  even  in  the  most  civil 
manner  possible,  and  throw  into  your 
face  and  voice  all  the   sweetness  and 
soft  persuasiveness  of  an  angel,  still  you 
will  fail.    The  answer  will  be  a  cool 
one — they  would   be  happy,  if  at  the 
usual  houi>  one  o'clock,  you  would  dine, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  impossible,  the 
sorvants  would  not  do  it.     What  can  one 
do?    Appeal  is  useless;  they  will  have 
their  own  way — from   the  old  beaten 
track  they  will  not  be  driven — they  pull 
and  move  on  with  the  same  sulky,  laz)' 
obstinacy  as  tlieir  bullocks  in  theircursed 
creaking  carts.     Independent  of  these 
inconveniences,  there  exist  others  equally 
annoying,    namely,  the  music    of    the 
mules  ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  this  latter 
cannot  rival    either  of   the  others  for 
putting  one  out  of  temper.    How  many 
a  night  have  I  been  cheated  of  hours  of 
sleep  by  these  mules.     One  of  them  will 
show  his  bad  spirit  by  a  bite  or  kick  at 
his  neighbour.     Now  mules,  like  other 
animals,  have  their  own  mo<Ie  of  think- 
inor  and  acting,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  mule  kicked  or  bit  at  will  return 
the  compliment,  usually  with  interest. 
This  is  the  preface  to  a  battle.     Scream 
goes  one  mule-^another  takes  up  the 
key  note,  and,  in  an  octave  higher,  sends 
out  his  voice ;  it  becomes  contagious — 
the  love  of  screaming  and  of  kicking 
actuates    all,  and    it   requires    several 
curses,  and  as  equal  a  number  of  blows, 
from  the  muleteers,  to  silence  the  fac* 
ciosos. — CfTfrespondence  of  a  recent  Tra- 
veller in  Spain. 


TREACHERY   OP    THE  ARABS   ALONG    THE 
EUPHRATES. 

Ma.  IIiNE,  who  resided  fifteen  years 
at  Bagdad,  says,  "the  boats*'  on  the 
Euphrates  "  are  liable  to  be  fired  upon 
by  the  little  wandering  tribes  that  come 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river;"  and 
being  asked  wliether,  if  a  steam-boat 
were  established,  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  attacked,  he  answers,  "  Yes,  I  tliink 
it  would  be,  occasionally."  A  skirmish 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  undesirable  to 
keej)  oir  ennui,  but  it  cannot  be  very 
apreeableto  \ye  fired  at  without  the  chance 
of  efTecjtualiy  returning  the  favour.  Shot 
for  shot  is  but  fair,  but  on  certain  parts 
of  the  Euphrates,  it  seems,  this  cannot 


be  had.     Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  resided 
fourteen  years  at  Uussora,  says — "  I  f  you 
get  about  llillah,  and  near  places  whiere 
Bedouins  are,  I  conceive  the  guns  would 
be  of  very  little  use  in  many  parts  of 
the  river  where  the  banks  are  high,  say 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet  above  the  guns. 
In  such  places,  tlien,  the  poor  crew  and 
passengers  would  be  in  a  worse  situation 
than  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake^  for  the^ 
would  have  no  chance  of  giving  their 
tormentors  even  one  hug.    ft  has  been 
proposed  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the 
principal  tribes,  and  pay  them  money 
forsunerance  and  protection.    This  may 
be  very  well  for  individuals,  but  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  character  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Tliis 
was  not  the  doctrine  in  fashion  in  Eng- 
land when  the  expedition  against  Algiers 
was  planned  and  executed.    It  was  not 
the  principle  acted  upon  in  India  when 
the  extirpation  of  the  rindarries  was  de- 
termined upon  and  effected.      But  if 
England    could    descend   so    low — if, 
sheatliing  her  sword  and  muzzling  her 
guns,  she  could  consent  to  crouch  at  the 
feet  of  robbers,  and  tender  her  gold,  as 
at  once  the  tribute  of  her  homage  and 
the    price    of  their    forbearance    from 
plunder,  would  her  end  be  gained?    We 
may  make  a  treaty  with  the  lawless 
children  of  the  desertj  but  how  shall  we 
make  them  respect  it?    That  which  is 
true  of  the  tribes  generally,  is  true  of 
every  individual  member  of  them :  "  his 
hand    is    against    every    man."      Mr. 
Colquhoun  says,  "They  have  no  general 
interest ;  they  have  no  idea  of  ^neral 
benefit  beyond  personal  and  individual 
gain  ;  no  man  thinks  of  the  advantage 
of  the  community."      And,  from   tlic 
answer  immediately  following,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  one  has  any  liberal  or  com- 
prehensive view  even  of  his  own  interest. 
The  question   is— "They  (the  Arabs) 
have  a  great  notion  of  seizing  all  they 
can,  have  they  not?"     Mr.  Colquhoun 
answers,   "  Yes ;    upon    the   principl»», 
simply,  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.     If  an  Arab  gets  one 
piastre  to-day,  he  thinks  it  better  for  him 
than  the  chance  of  thirty  a  year  hence.'' 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  there  is  a  degree  of 
temptation  at  which  every  man*s  virtue 
will  yield;  and  Mr.  Bankes  informs  us 
of  the  precise  point  where  that  of  an 
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Arab  will  crack— it  is  that  where  his 
duty  and  his  interest  cease  to  be  coinci- 
dent ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  interest  of  an  Arab, 
his  present  interest  is  always  meant,  as 
he  regards  nothing  beyond  the  passing 
day.  Mr.  Bankes  is  asked — <^  Could 
you  trust  the  faith  of  the  Arabs,  after 
having  made  an  engagement?"  His 
answer  is — *^  I  think,  as  long  as  their 
interest  goes  hand  in  hand  with  their  en- 
gagement, I  could."  This  is  a  great 
stretch  of  virtue — the  man  will  keep  his 
word  while  he  can  get  nothing  by  break- 
ing it.  '^  But,"  Mr.  Bankes  continues, 
*^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  answer  for 
them  much  beyond  that."  Mr.  Bankes 
himself  made  an  engagement  with  a 
chief,  and  tliat  worlhy  person,  feeling, 
like  Peachunif  that  '*  business  is  at  an 
end  if  once  we  act  dishonourably,"  did 
not  violate  ft.  But  this  honest  Peachwn 
had  his  iMckU — his  brother  would  not 
recognise  the  treaty ;  and,  though  Mr. 
Bankes  did  not  fare  quite  so  badly  as 
"  poor  Ned  Clincher,"  he  was  imprisoned 
and  plundered.  This  trick  is  something 
like  that  of  the  bill-stealing  fraternity 
here.  One  "  brother"  gels  ]>osscssion  of 
the  bill,  and  it  is  passed  over  to  others, 
who  are  to  sue  upon  it.  Mr.  Wyse  met 
with  treatment  much  in  accordance  with 
that  sustained  by  Mr.  Bankes.  The 
story  is  too  long  to  be  related,  but  it  is 
one  |)oculiarly  calculated  to  gratify  the 
admirers  of  Arab  faith  and  honesty. — 
Asitttic  Journal, 


A    niGHLAKn   PAIR   OF   SNUFFERS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  our  acquaintance, 
travelliug  in  tlic  Highlands,  one  evening 
took  lodgings  in  an  inn  on  the  road  side. 
Being  shewn  into  a  bed-room,  and  a 
candle  placed  on  the  table,  he  ordered 
supper,  and  also  a  pair  of  snuffers,  to  be 
brought.  Tlie  room  in  which  he  found 
himself  was  divided  from  the  kitchen, 
where  Luckie  and  her  family  kennelled, 
by  a  partition  of  wood.  Our  friend, 
therefore,  overheard  every  thing  that 
jmssed  therein.  He  accordingly  heard 
them  discussing  the  orders  of  tlieir  guest, 
and  bct;in  a  serious  inquiry  as  to  tlie 
procuring  a  "  pair  of  snuffers."  These 
titcMisib  iH'ing  utterly  unknown  among 
the  hills,  where  the  fingers  serve  the 
pur|>osc,  ihcy  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  re<}uost.    At  last  one  of 


the  party  suggested  that  the  Sasenach 
wished  a  pair  of  snee$hersy  though  for 
what  purpose  the  knew  not.  A  boy 
was  Uien  dispatched  for  Rory  and 
Donald,  two  sturdy  kilts,  fiimous  for 
their  devotion  to  the  mull.  Our  travel- 
ler in  the  meantime  waited  with  patience 
for  the  execution  of  his  orders,  resolv- 
ing to  make  the  ^best  of  the  mistake. 
After  arriving,  Donald  and  Rory  were 
introduced  by  the  landlady,  with  the  re- 
commendation that  ''  They  are  the  best 
sneeshers  in  a'  the  clachan,"  and  they 
drew  up  several  tremendous  ladiefuls 
of  snuff  to  certify  tlie  same.  The  ''  pair 
of  snuffers"  were  desired  to  sit  down, 
and  with  mountain  dew  and  maccabaw 
the  whole  soon  got  regularly  mistificd. 

CHARGE  TO  A  JURY  BY  AN  AMERICAN 
JUDGE. 

"  Murder,  gentlemen,  is  when  a 
man  is  murderously  killed.  The  killer, 
in  such  a  case,  is  a  murderer.  Now, 
murder  by  poison  is  as  much  murder 
as  murder  with  a  gim.  It  is  tlie  murder 
that  constitutes  murder  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
law.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  mur- 
der is  one  thing  and  manslaugliter  ano- 
ther ;  therefore,  if  it  is  not  manslaugh- 
ter, it  must  be  murder.  Self-murder 
has  nothing  to  do  ia  this  case.  One 
man  cannot  commit^e^  de  se  on  another ; 
that  is  clearly  my  view.  Gentlemen,  I 
think  you  can  have  no  difficulty.  Mur- 
der, I  say,  is  murder.  The  murder  of  a 
brother  is  called  fratricide,  but  it  is  not 
fratricide  if  a  man  murders  his  mother. 
You  will  make  up  your  minds.  You 
know  what  murder  is,  and  F  need  not 
tell  you  what  it  is  not.  I  re|^at,  mur- 
der is  murder.  You  can  retire  upon  it 
if  you  like." 


SWISS    ALPS. 

A  PROFESSOR  of  Neufchatel  attained 
the  summit  of  the  Altels  in  July  last.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  to  ascend,  and  none  but  the  cha- 
mois-hunters had  hitherto  attempted  to 
gain  the  top.  At  a  great  height,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  vegetation,  the  tra- 
vellers found  a  hare. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  GREAT  DESERT. 


Eavi>T  is  infested  with  the  destructive 
blasts  common  to  all  worm  countries 
which  have  deserts  in  their  neighbout- 
hood.  These  have  heen  distinguished 
by  various  names,  such  as  poisonous 
winds,  liot  winds  of  die  desert,  Samiel, 
the  wind  of  Damascus,  Kamsin,  and 
Simoon.  In  Egypt  ihey  are  denomi- 
nated "  winds  of  fifty  days,"  because 
they  most  commonly  prevail  during  the 
fifty  days  preceding  and  fotlowing  the 
equinox  ;  tliou^h,  should  they  blow  con- 
stantly during  one  half  of  that  lime,  a 
universal  destruction  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. Of  these  travellers  liavegiven 
various  descriptions.  M.  Volncy  siiys, 
that  the  violence  of  their  heal  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  large  oven  al  the 
moment  of  drawingout  the  bread.  Tliey 
always  blow  from  llie  south;  and  are. 
Vol.  I. 


undoubtedly,  ^ng  to  the  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  over  such  vast  tracts  ufliot 
sand,  where  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture.  When 
they  begin  to  blow,  the  sky  loses  its 
usual  serenity,  and  assumes  a  dark, 
heavy,  and  alarming  aspect,  the  sun  him- 
self laying  aside  his  usual  uplendour, 
and  becoming  of  a  violet  colour.  This 
terrific  appearance  seems  not  be  occa- 
sioned by  any  real  haze  or  cloud  in  the 
atmosphere  at  that  lime,  but  solely  to 
the  vast  quantity  of  line  sand  carried 
along  by  those  winds,  and  n'hich  is  so 
excessively  subtle  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  The  motion  of  this  wind  is 
always  rapid,  but  its  hrat  is  not  iutoler- 
ahle  till  alter  it  has  continued  for  some 
time,  lis  pemii'ious  qualities  nre  evi- 
dently occasioned  by  its  exiessive  avidity 
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of  moisture.    Thus  it  dries  and  shrivels 
up  the  skin  ;  and  by  doing  the  same  to 
the  ]ungs,  will  in  a  short  time   produce 
suifocation  and  death.    The  danger  is 
greatest  to  those  of  a  plethoric  habit  of 
body,  or  who  have  been  exhausted  by 
fatigue;    and  putrefaction  soon  takes 
place  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  de- 
stroyed by  it.     Its  extreme  dryness  is 
such,  that  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor 
evaporates  in  a  lew  kninutes ;  all   the 
plants  ore  withered  and  stripped  of  their 
leaves ;  and  a  fever  is  instantly  produced 
in  the  human  species,  by  the  suppression 
of  perspiration.    It  usually  lasts  three 
days,  but  is  altogether  insupportable  if 
it   continue  beyond    that   time.     The 
danger  is  gr^test  when  the  wind  blows 
in  squalls,  and  to  travellers  who  happen 
to  be  exposed  to  its  fury  without  any 
shelter.    The  bett  method  in  this  case  is 
to  stop  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  hand- 
kerchief.   Camels,  by  a  natural  instinot^ 
bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep 
them  therotiil  the  squall  is  over.  The  in- 
habitants, who  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  their  houses,  instantly  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  them,  or  go  into  pits  made 
of  earth,  till  the  destructive  blast  be  over, 
The  description  of  a  blast  of  this  kind 
which  overtook  Mr.  Oruoe  in  the  desert 
of  Nubia  is  still  more  terrible  than  that 
just  given  from  M.  Volney.    The  pillars 
of  moving  sand  raised  bv  the  winds  in 
the  desert  were  witnessed  by  our  travel*. 
ler  in  all  their  terrific  majesty.    Some- 
times they  appeared  to  move  slowly  ;  at 
other  times  with  incredible  swiftness,  so 
that  they  could  not  have  been  avoided 
by  tlie  fleetest  horse.    Sometimes  they 
came  so  neor,  that  they  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  whole  company.     Fre- 
quently the  tops,  when   arrived  at  an 
immense  height,  so  that  they  were  lost 
in  the  clouds,  suddenly  separated  from 
tlie  bodies,  and  dispersed  iWmselves  in 
the  air;  and  sometimes  the  wholecolumn 
broke  off*  near  the  middle,  as  if  it  had 
received  a  cannon  shot ;  and  their  size 
was  such,  that  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  they  appeared  ten  feet  in 
diameter.     Next  day  they  appeared  of  a 


smaller  size,  but  more  numerous,  and 
sometimes  approached  within  two  miles 
of  the  company.  Tlie  sim  was  now  ob- 
scured by  them,  and  the  transmission  of 
his  rays  gave  them  a  dreadful  appear- 
ance resembling  pillars  of  lire.    This 


was  pronounced  by  the  guide  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  simoon,  or  hot 
wind;    and  he  directed,  that  when  it 
came,  the  people  should  fall  upon  their 
faces  and  keep  their  mouths  on  the  sand, 
to  avoid  the  drawing  in  this  pernicious 
blast  with  their  breath.    On  his  callmg 
out  that  the  simoon  was  coming,  Mr. 
Bruce  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  came,  which  was  the 
south-east.    It  appeared  like  a  h&ze,  or 
fog  of  a  purple  colour,  but  less  bright 
than  tlie  purple  part  of  the  rainbow; 
seemingly  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  about  twelve  feet  high  frona  the 
ground.  It  moved  with  such  rapidity,  tliat 
before  be  oould  turn  about  ana  fall  upon 
bis  face,  he  felt  the  vehement  heatorits 
current  upon  hii  h/ae;  and  even  after  it 
hod  passed  over,  which  woi  very  quickly, 
the  air  which  followed  was  of  suoh  a 
heat  as  to  threaten  sufooation.    Mr. 
Bruce  had  unfortunately  inspired  some 
part  of  the  pernicious  biait ;  by  whioh 
means  he  almost  entirely  lost  his  voice, 
and   became  subject  to  an  asthmatic 
complaint,   from   which   he  did    not 
get  free  foot  two  years.    The  same  phe- 
nomenon ocourred  twice  more  on  tKelr 
journey  through  this  desert.  The  sacond 
time,  it  came  from  the  south,  a  little  to 
the  east :  but  it  now  seemed  to  have  a 
shade  of  blue  along  with  the  purple, 
and  its  edges  were  leas  perfectly  defined ; 
resembling  rather  a  thin  smoke,  and 
having  about  a  yard  in  the  middle  tinged 
with  blue  and  purple.    Tlie  third  time, 
it  was  preceded  by  an  appearance  of 
sandy  pillars,  more  magnificent  than  any 
they  had  yet  observed ;  the  sun  shining 
tJirough  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
give  those  which  were  nearest  a  resem- 
blance of  being  sprinkled  with  stars  of 
gold.    The  simoon  which  followed  had 
the  same  blue  and  purple  appearance  as 
before,  and  was  followed  by  a  most 
suffocating  wind  for  two  hours,  which 
reduced  our  travellers    to   the    lowest 
degree  of  weakness  and  despondency. 
It  was  remarkable  that  this  wind  always 
came  from  the    south-east,  while  the 
sandy  pillars,  which  prognosticated  its 
approach,  affected  to  keep  to  the  west- 
ward, and  to  occupy  the  vast  cin^ular 
space  inclosed  by  the  Nile  to  the  west  of 
their  ronle,  going  round  by  Chagre  to- 
wards Dongola.  'The  heaps  of  sand  left 
by  them  when  they  fell,  or  raised  by  the 
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whirlwinds  which  carried  them  up,  were 
twelve  or  tliirteen  feet  high^  eiactly  coni- 
cal, tapering  to  a  fine  point,  and  their 
bases  well  proportioned. 

Colonel  Capper,  in  lils  journal  of  the 
passage  to  India,  through  S^gypt  and 
across  the  Great  Desert,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  anecdote :  "  January 
24th,  in  the  morning,  Captain  Twiss 
came  and  told  us  he  should  sail  for  Bas- 
sora  the  next  day.  He  had  six  English 
passengers  with  him,  who  were  going 
over  the  Desert,  and  also  M.  Borel  de 
Bourg,  a  French  oiRcer,  who  had  been 
plundered  and  wounded  in  the  Desert. 
"<  M .  Borel  wishing  to  hear  the  latest  news 
from  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  being  desir- 
ous of  conversing  with  a  person  who 
had  lately  travelled  the  same  route  as 
himself,  came  and  spent  the  evening  with 
me  at  the  broker's  nouse.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  no  stranger  to  what  had  be- 
fiUlen  him  in  the  Desert,  and  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  give  me  an  account 
of  his  adventures. 

"  The  particulars  of  the  business  upon 
which  he  vms  sent,  he  of  course  con* 
cealed ;  but, in  general  terms,  he  informed 
me,  that  soon  uter  die  engagement  be- 
tween the  two  fleets  near  Brest,  in  July, 
1788,  Monsieur  Sartine,  his  friend  and 
patron,  ordered  him  to  carry  despatches 
over  land  to  India.  I  think  he  said  he 
left  Marseilles  on  the  3rd  {of  August ; 
but  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  and  to  contrary  winds,  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Latcheia  beK>re  the  end 
of  the  month,  whence  he  immediatelv 
proceeded  to  Aleppo.  The  French 
consul  could  not  collect  more  than 
twenty-five  guards  to  attend  him  across 
the  Desert,  with  whom,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  he  commenced  his  journey. 
He  niet  with  no  serious  molestation  until 
he  was  within  fifteen  days  of  Bassora, 
when,  early  one  morning,  he  perceived 
himself  followed  bv  about  thirty  Arabs, 
mounted  on  camels,  who  soon  overtook 
him.  As  they  approached,  he,  by  his 
interpreter,  desired  them  either  to  ad- 
vance or  halt,  or  to  remove  to  the  right 
or  left  of  him,  for  he  chose  to  travel  oy 
himself.  They  answered  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  him,  and  went 
•forward  at  a  brisk  rate.  M.  Borel's 
people  then  suspected  them  of  some  hos- 
tile design,  and  told  him  to  be  upon  his 
guard.    In  the  evening,  between  four 


and  five  o'clock,  he  observed  them  halted, 
and  dmwn  up,  as  if  to  oppose  him ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  three  other  parties, 
consisting  also  of  about  thirty  each,  ap- 
peared in  sight  in  opposite  directions, 
seemingly  inclined  to  surround  him. 
From  these  appearances  naturally  con- 
cluding their  intentions  to  be  hostile,  and 
in  conseauence,  his  situation  desperate, 
he  thought  only  of  selling  his  life  as  dear 
as  possible.  He  was  armed  witli  a 
douole-barrelled  fuzee,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  a  sabre.  As  he  kept  marchmg  on, 
he  first  fell  in  with  the  party  in  tlie  front, 
who  fired  at  him,  which  he  returned  as 
soon  as  he  came  within  musket-shot  of 
them,  and  killed  the  sheick.  When  he 
had  discharged  his  fire-arms,  before  he 
could  load  them  again,  several  of  the 
Arabs  broke  in  from  different  sides,  and 
cut  him  down.  Stunned  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  passed  afterwards,  until  about  an 
hour  before  day-break  next  morning, 
when  he  found  himself  entirely  naked  on 
the  ground,  a  quantity  of  blood  near 
him,  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  his  head 
hanging  upon  his  cheek.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  recollected  what  had  passed ; 
but  as  he  could  feel  no  fracture  or  con- 
tusion in  the  skull,  he  began  to  hope 
that  his  wounds  were  not  mortal.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  transient  gleam  of 
hope,  for  it  immediately  occurred  to 
him,  that  without  clothes,  or  even  food, 
he  was  likely  to  suffer  a  much  more 
painful  death.  The  first  object  that 
attracted  his  attention  when  he  began  to 
look  about  him,  were  those  who  had 
been  killed  on  both  sides  in  the  action ; 
but,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  he  soon  afterwards  perceived  a 
great  number  of  Arabs  seated  round  a 
large  &re.  These  he  naturally  supposed 
were  his  enemies ;  nevertheless,  he  de^ 
termined  to  go  to  them,  in  hopes  either 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  spare  his  life, 
or  else  to  provoke  them  to  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  his  miseries.  Whilst  he 
was  thinking  in  what  manner,  without 
the  assistance  of  language,  he  should  be 
able  to  excite  their  compassion,  and  to 
soften  their  resentment  a^inst  him  for 
the  death  of  their  companions,  which  he 
had  heard  they  seldom  foigive.  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  they  paid  great 
respect  to  old  age ;  and  also,  that  they 
selaom  destroy  Uiose  who  supplicate  for 
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mercy ;  iwhence  be  concluded^  that  if  he 
should  throw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  the  oldest  person  amone  them,  he 
might  probably  be  saved.  In  order  to 
approach  them  unperceived,  he  crept 
towards  them  upon  his  hands  and  knees ; 
and  when  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of 
their  circle,  having  singled  out  one  who 
had  the  most  venerable  appearance, 
he  sprang  over  the  head  of  one  of  the 
circle,  and  threw  liimself  into  the  arms 
of  him  whom  he  had  selected  as  his 
protector.  The  whole  party  were  at  first 
astonished,  not  having  the  least  notion 
of  his  being  alive;  but  when  their 
surprise  subsided,  a  debate  arose,  whe- 
ther or  not  they  should  allow  him  to  live. 
One  of  them,  who  had  probably  lost  a 
friend  or  relation,  drew  his  sword,  in  a 
great  rage,  and  was  going  to  put  him  to 
deatli ;  but  his  protector  stood  up  with 
zeal  in  his  defence,  and  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  injured;  in  consequence  of 
which, his  adversary  immediately  mount- 
ed his  camel,  and,  with  a  few  followers, 
went  off.  The  Sheick,  for  so  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  perceiving  Monsieur  Borel 
entirely  without  clothes,  presented  him 
with  his  abba,  or  outer  cloak,  invited 
him  to  approach  the  fire,  and  gave  him 
coffee  and  a  pipe ;  which  an  Arab,  when 
he  is  not  on  the  march,  has  always  pre- 
pared. The  people  finding  tliat  Mon- 
sieur Borel  did  not  understand  Arabic, 
inquired  for  his  interpreter,  who  was 
found  asleep,  and  slightly  wounded. 

**  The  first  demand  the  Arabs  made 
was  for  his  money  and  jewels,  which, 
they  observed,  Europeans  always  have 
in  great  abundance,  but  which  are  con- 
cealed in  private  drawers  that  none  ex- 
cept themselves  can  discover.  lie  as- 
sured them  these  opinions  were  errone- 
ous with  respect  to  him,  for  that  he  was 
not  a  rich  merchant,  but  only  a  young 
soldier  of  fortune,  employed  to  carry 
orders  from  his  government  in  Europe, 
to  their  settlement  in  India;  but  if  they 
would  convey  him  to  Graine,  a  place 
near  Bassora,  on  the  sea  coast,  on  their 
arrival  there,  and  on  the  receipt  of  his 
papers,he  would  engage  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes consultation  with  each  other,  they 
acceded  to  his  proposal,  returned  him 
his  oldest  Arabian  aress,  and  during  tlie 
rest  of  his  journey  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness and  attention.*' 


AN  EGYPTIAN  EXECUTION. 

The  memour  received  us  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  Whilst  he  was  giving 
us  information  concerning  the  province 
intrusted  to  his  administration,  there 
were  brought  before  him  four  men  who 
had  just  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
murder.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  Kiahia  (secre- 
tary-general) to  be  interrogated  ;  and 
the  latter  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  declared  that,  by  the  con- 
fusion of  tlieir  answers,  he  had  no  doubt 
they  were  the  murderers  of  the  eflfendi, 
who  had  been  slain  some  days  before. 
"  Very  well,  inquire  at  Cairo,  by  the 
telegraph,  what  I  must  do  with  them.'' 
The  answer  soon  arrived.  '^  Since  their 
guilt  is  acknowledged  (said  the  chief  of 
the  council)  they  must  be  executed."  It 
happened  to  be  market-day  ;  moreover, 
we  were  on  the  road  to  Cairo,  and  the 
memour  was  very  glad  tliat  we  should 
be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered in  his  province.  Tlie  order  was 
?'vcn  to  hang  them  the  same  day. 
he  delays  of  our  reis  did  not  allow  us 
to  depart  before  night,  so  we  were  pre- 
sent at  the  execution.  The  four  sufferers 
were  taken  out  of  the  warehouse,  where 
they  had  been  shut  up  for  want  of  a 
prison,  and  were  conducted  to  a  small 
sQuare  near  the  house  of  the  memour. 
The  merchants  who  were  assembled 
there  remained  squatted  beside  tlieir 
stalls,  and  saw  pass,  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference, these  unfortunate  people,  led 
by  six  soldiers  and  a  seijeant.  Every 
one  quietly  followed  his  business ;  and 
had  It  not  been  for  the  cries  of  the 
women  and  children,  who  followed  to 
the  place  of  execution,  a  father,  a  hus- 
band, their  only  support,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  nothing  had  occurred 
but  what  was  in  the  habitual  routine  of 
every  day.  Four  stakes  had  been 
planted  at  the  four  corners  of  the  square. 
The  soldiers  asked  for  ropes  of  the 
neighbours ;  but  it  was  a  luxury  which 
nobody  possessed.  So  the  serjeant  went 
and  brought  some  string,  which  the 
soldiers  began  to  plat.  Some  of  the 
lookers-on  obligingly  lent  their  aid  to 
this  operation,  which  the  sufferers  re- 
garded quietly,  without  attempting  to 
run  away;  which  they  might  easily  have 
done,  for  tlieir  hands  were  only  weakly 
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tied  behind  their  back8»«nd  nobody  paid 
attention  to  tliem.  The  fatal  moment 
was  arrived ;  the  youngest  was  chosen 
to  be  hung  first.  ^<  Fool !  that  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it,  (said  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  his  comrade^  who  began  by  passing 
the  rope  about  the  neck  of  hia  patient,) 
it  will  be  better  to  begin,  by  iastening 
to  the  top  of  the  stake.'*  Thereupon, 
he  caused  a  ladder  to  be  brought  by  one 
of  the  spectators,  and  proceeded  in  his 
work  with  the  culprit,  who,  raised 
in  the  arms  of  another  soldier,  without 
the  least  resistance,  expires  quickly, 
after  having  cried  out,  that  he  is  not 
guilty.  ll^ree  of  the  victims  were 
now  dead.  There  remained  the  last,  an 
old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  was 
surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children, 
who,  as  the  only  answer  to  their 
sobs  and  cries,  repeated,  at  inter- 
vals, tliat  he  was  innocent.  "AU 1" 
said  the  serjeant  to  one  of  his  soldiers, 
''  if  thou  went  to  the  memour,  to  ask 
pardon  for  this  poor  old  man,  perhaps 
ne  would  grant  it-^go  1*'  And  the  sol- 
dier shouldering  cooUy  his  musket,  goes 
slowly  to  the  governor  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion. During  tlie  interval,  the  old  man 
conversed  peacefully  with  his  family. 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  soldier  retumea ; 
at  sight  of  him,  a  gleam  of  hope  and  joy 
shone  on  the  faces  of  the  women,  buttlie 
cries  and  sobs  were  soon  redoubled ;  the 
memour  had  refused  his  pardon.  "  It 
is  a  pity,''  said  the  serjeant,  ^'  this  old 
man  has  the  air  of  an  excellent  fellow, 
but  his  edjel  (last  hour)  is  come."  With 
these  words  he  began  himself  to  put 
the  rope  round  the  neck  of  his  victim, 
who,  after  having  embraced,  with  admir- 
able resignation,  his  wife  and  children, 
contented  himself  with  exclaiming,  ^*  God 
is  great  1" — Cadalvene*s  Egypt. 

TIGER   HUNTING. 

Tuis  day  we  met  with  the  most  bril- 
liant day's  sport,  perhaps,  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  tiger  hunting.  We  killed 
four  tigers ;  all  good  fighting  ones.  The 
first  was  an  old  tigress,  who  was  killed 
in  the  act  of  charging  my  elephant.  We 
then  went  to  pur  tents,  where  a  Zemindar 
informed  us  that  he  would  show  us  close 
by  a  Patehla  jungle,  where  there  had 
been  a  fierce  battle  between  a  tiger  and 
a  wild  boar  all  night  long.  We  imme- 
diately went,  found  tlie  champ  de  ba- 


taille,  and  after  beating  for  some  time, 
up  jumped  tliree  tigers  at  once.  One 
of  them  we  wounded.  We  saw  him 
steal  away  to  another  grass  jungle  to- 
wards the  forest.  We  gave  chase,  headed, 
and  soon  roused  him,  but  he  sold  his 
life  dearly.  The  first  attack  he  made 
was  on  my  elephant,  whom  he  pulled 
down  by  the  hind  leg  in  a  very  swampy 
nullah.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
my  seat  in  the  howda,  and  Bere  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  me,  and  that  I  must 
have  been  shaken  out  in  the  struggle. 
However,  I  got  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  after  the  tiger  had  been  shaken  off, 
he  made  several  more  charges,  and  fought 
as  long  as  life  was  in  him.  We  then 
went  to  look  for  the  two  others ;  soon 
found  and  roused  one  of  them,  who,  in 
the  most  gallant  style,  charged  Mr. 
Bere's  elephant  several  times,  aud  was 
in  his  turn  charged  by  the  elephant.  He 
then  came  straight  at  me,  but  I  wounded 
and  repulsed  him.  We  saw  him  make 
to  a  patch  of  very  high  grass,  which,  from 
the  many  lairs  we  found  there,  was  evi- 
dently the  den  of  the  family.  There 
never  was  one  better  chosen.  A  more 
awkward  and  dangerous  place  to  get  at 
I  never  saw.  It  was  a  sort  of  island 
encircled  on  two  sides  by  a  very  swampy 
nullah,  and  on  the  third  by  a  very  deep 
ravine.  Few  Mahoutes,  I  believe,  would 
have  had  the  pluck  to  get  over  these 
obstacles  with  the  certainty  of  being 
immediately  charged,  nor  do  I  think 
that  in  cold  blood  we  would  have  al- 
lowed them  to  make  the  experiment. 
However,  in  they  went,  and  two  tigers 
rushed  immediately  at  Mr.  Bere.  One 
was  fortunately  shot  by  him  on  the  spot, 
but  (he  other  got  on  his  elephant's  trunk, 
who  tossed  him  several  yards  high  in 
the  air,  as  a  mad  bull  would  toss  a  bull 
dog.  I  thought  he  must  have  broken 
every  bone  in  hb  body,  but,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  saw  him,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  on  his  legs,  rush  at  Bere's  ele- 

{)hant  and  pull  her  down  by  the  hind 
eg.  She,  however,  soon  got  up,  and 
kicked  or  shook  the  tiger  off,  who  again 
retreated  to  his  den.  I  once  more  got 
in,  roused  him,  and  struck  him  wltli 
several  balls,  but  owing  to  the  deep 
ravine  and  nullahs  he  was  fenced  in  with, 
we  could  not  get  him  out.  As  a  hist 
resource  we  set  fire  to  the  gras.s,  which 
discovered  one  of  the  tigers  dead.    We 
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called  some  herdsmen  to  assist  our  peo- 
ple in  lifting  him  on  a  spare  elephant, 
little  thinkmg  that  not  ten  yards  off 
there  was  another  tiger  in  a  patch  of 
grass  that  the  flames  had  not  reached 
yet.  Tliey  did  not  succeed  in  loading 
the  dead  tieer,  and  liad  hardly  left  him 
when  my  Mahout  accidentally  drove 
through  the  little  remaining  grass,  and  a 
tiger  immediately  charged  my  already 
severely  wounded  elephant,  pulled  him 
down  in  attempting  to  cross  the  ravine, 
and  nearly  bit  his  tail  off.  After  this 
exploit  he  again  retreated  to  his  den, 
chaiged  whenever  an  elepliant  came  near 
him,  once  more  boarded  B.*s  elephant, 
and  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  pad.  The  grass 
he  retreated  to  was  now  nearly  all  in 
flames,  and  at  last  he  was  fbirly  burnt 
out.  We  saw  him  sitting  on  his  haunches 
roaring  at  us,  when  he  got  his  coup  de 

trace.  '^It  took  us  nearly  four  hours  to 
ill  these  three  tigers,  and  out  of  the 
number  I  hate  seen  killed  I  never  saw 
their  equal.  I  am  sure  to  be  within 
bounds  if  I  say  that  they  charged  in  all 
more  tlian  twenty  times.  One  of  them 
had  a  very  deep  wound,  his  skin  and 
flesh  Quite  ripped  up  under  his  belly, 
which  ne  must  nave  received  in  the  com- 
bat with  the  wild  boar.  On  reaching 
our  tents  we  heard  of  another  tiger,  who 
had  just  killed  a  bullock  close  to  our 
tents,  and  of  three  more  in  another 
direction,  but  both  our  elephants  and 
Mr.  B.'s  mahoute,  who  b  clawed  in  the 
leg,  being  hors  de  contbat,  we  must  wait 
till  they  are  well  enough  to  take  the  field 
again,  as  none  of  the  other  elephants 
with  us  will  face  a  tiger, — Extract  from 
the  Journal  of  Major  Baron  Von  Osten, 
of  H,  M.  l^th  Lancers,  stationed  at 
Aleerut, 


THE  LOVB  OP  KATt^RE. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  green  fields  and  quiet  out- 
of-the-way  ulaces  are  more  eagerly 
sought  for  than  in  England.  I  speak 
not  of  tlie  enjoyment  of  them  occasion- 
ally, but  a  thirst  to  possess  some  such 
spot,  which  has  stimulated  many  a  man 
to  industry,  such  as  few,  save  English- 
men, can  contend  witli.  Look  only  at 
London  1  What  nupibers  you  meet  on 
a  summer's  evening,  walking  home  to 
their  picturescj^ue  dwellings,  which  lie 
perliaps  live  miles  from  the  city.     Tliey 


care  not  for  the  fatigue  of  the  long  walk 
— ^nay,  it  refreshes  them  after  a  long  day's 
application  to  business,  and  they  feel  a 

{Heasure  in  knowing  they  will  meet  a 
ovely  wife  and  fair  healthful  children 
awaiting  their  return  at  the  garden-gate : 
perhaps  their  ears  will  be  arrested  by  a 
sound  of  laughter  echoing  from  the 
smooth  greensward,  where  they  are 
romping  and  tumbling  over  each  other. 
Look  at  the  healthful  families  that  daily 
pour  into  the  metropolis  :  they  are  not 
in-dwellers  of  the  city,  but  live  where 
the  blackbird  sings  them  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  and  where  the  early  lark  is 
heard  singing  above  the  paddock,  on 
which  their  chamber-windows  open. 
Many  a  father  leans  with  aching  bead 
over  the  time-worn  desk  in  the  city, 
that  his  family  may  enjoy  the  pure 
air  of  the  suburb.  Many  a  mercnant 
plods  through  the  dull  and  feverish  cal- 
culation of  traffic  for  years,  that  he 
may  at  last  retire  to  some  quiet  cot- 
tage which  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace.  And  is  there  no  love  of  Nature 
in  this  ?  Watch  some  old  citizen,  seated 
in  his  little  summer-house, — one  who 
has  been  city-dried  for  fifty  years  of  his 
life, — ^view  him  eyeing  his  little  garden, 
and  you  will  at  once  discover  that  he 
feels  amply  rewarded  for  all  he  has  un- 
dergone. These  things  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor ;  but  still,  the  heaths, 
and  commons,  and  green  fields  are  not. 
Tliere  is  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
happiness  of  others ;  and  alttiough  we 
may  never  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
one  of  these  earthly  paradises,  still  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  occasionally 
enjoying  ourselves  in  similar  scenes. 
We  have  yet  left  a  few  lovely  places, 
where  the  flowers  spring  forth,  and  the 
shady  trees  offer  a  shelter,  and  the  free 
birds  carol  as  loudly  as  they  did  of  yore. 

CtVIUZAtlOK   IK   the  EAST. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  arts  of 
Europe  striking  their  roots  among  the 
semi-barbarous  nations  of  Asia,  where 
society  has  been  stationary  for  ages. — 
Though  the  mass  of  people  there  gene- 
rally view  the  wonders  ox  our  advanced 
civilization  with  stupid  indifference,  su- 
perior minds  start  up  from  time  to  time, 
who  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  importance, 
and  become  firea  with  an  enthusiastic 
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denre  to  transplant  them  among  their 
countrymen.  We  have  examples  in  the 
Turkivb  Sultan  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  foUowing  letter  brings  under  our 
notice  another  Eastern  Prince,  who 
seems  disposed  to  tread  in  their  steps. 
The  letter  is  written  by  an  Englishman. 
Bankok  is  a  seaport,  at  the  h«ul  of  the 
gulph  of  Siam,  fifty  miles  from  Juthia, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  about 
1000  miles  soulh<ea.st  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Siamese  are  nearly 
in  the  same  state  of  civilisation  with  the 
])eople  of  British  India. 

*' Bitnkoky  June  15, 1836.-~Choufa, 
brother  to  the  present  king,  and  heir  to 
the  throne,  is  aevoting  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  the  English 
arts.    He  has  at  present  some  hundreds 
of  mechanics  at  work  round  his  palace, 
making  masts  and  fitting  out  rigging  for 
ships,  which  he  b  building  from  English 
models.    These  men  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  three  or  four  British 
sailors  who  reside  in  the  palaoe.     He 
has  also  a  body  of  soldiers,  in  British 
uniform,*  drilled  before  him  every  day. 
His  royal  highness  reads   and   writes 
English  well.    Our  language  is  encou- 
raged at  the  palace;  he  has  got  a  library 
of  English  books,  and  a  museum  wor- 
thy of  attention.    The  trade  fit)m  the 
West  is  limited  to  one  or  two  English 
ships,  which  visit  us  once  a  year,  about 
Christmas,  for  sugar,  and  to  a  few  Arab 
vessels.    There  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Chinese.    The  jealousy 
of  tlie  government,  the  enormous  exac- 
tions   which     the     king    levies    from 
European  bottoms,  and  the  heavy  port- 
dues,  are  the  principal  barriers  to  trade. 
The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
valuable  products  of  the  country,  one 
would  think,  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
government  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— make  them  take  off  the  hurtful 
.restrictions,  and  open  their  city  to  a  fi«e 
and  unrestricted  commerce.    But,  no : 
the  royal  prerogative  is  too  much  cur- 
tailed by  a  powerful  aristocracy.     Wal- 
lowing in  indolence  and  Eastern  luxury, 
they  are  jealous  of  any  innovation  which 
might  tend  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
people.  W  hen  such  is  the  state  of  thecoun- 
try,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  neg- 
lected, and  in  u  great  measure  prohibited ; 
the  rights   and   liberties  of  tlie  lower 
orders  are  very  restricted ;    and  any  im- 


provements which  might  extend  them,  is 
violently  opposed  by  the  nobles.  How- 
ever, the  prince  shows  symptoms  that  he 
will  begin  his  career  on  principles  tend- 
ing to  Uie  improvement  of  his  country. 
He  is  excessively  fond  of  the  English, 
for  which  he  runs  the  risk  of  the  king*a 
displeasure,   who   hates    them.,     'nie 

ftrince  is  a  very  well-made  man,  very 
ond  of  wrestling  and  feats  of  gymnastics, 
in  whidi  he  excels ;  he  possesses  a  ^ reat 
deal  of  ingenuity,  a  frank  disposition, 
and  liberal  sentiments.  The  Christian 
residents  of  the  capital  comprehend 
only  a  few  American  missionaries,  a 
British  and  Portuguese  merchant,  at 
which  houses  the  prince  is  a  frequent 
visitor." 


THE  ORXAT  AVESICAV  DESERT. 

It  is  a  region  almost  as  vast  and 
trackless  as  the  oceani  and,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  treat,  but  little  known,  ex- 
cepting through  the  vague  accounts  of 
Indian  hunters.    A  part  of  their  route 
would  lie  across  an  immense  tract  stretcli* 
ing  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  drained   b^  the   tril>utary 
streams  of  the  Missoun  and  the  Missi- 
sippi .    This  region,  which  resembles  one 
of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of  Asia,  has 
not  inaptly  been  termed   ''the  great 
American  Desert.''     It  spreads  forth 
into  undulating  and  treeless  plains  and 
desolate  sandy  wastes,  wearisome  to  the 
eye  from  their  extent  and  monotony,  aUd 
which  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  have 
formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the  ocean, 
countless  ages  since,  when  its  primsBvaj 
waves  beat  against  the  granite  bases  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    It  is  a  land 
where  no  man  permanenUy  abides ;  for, 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  no 
food  either  for  the  hunter  or  bis  steed. 
The  herbage  is  parched  and  withered, 
the  brooks  and  streams  are  dried  up; 
the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer,  have 
wandered    to   distant    parts,   keeptog 
within  the  verge  of  expiring  verdure,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  vast  uninhabited 
solitude,  seamed  by  ravines,  tl)e  beds  of 
former  torrents,  but  now  serving  only  to 
tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the 
traveller.     Occasionally  the  monotony 
of  tliis  vast  wilderness  is  interrupted  by 
mountainous  belts  of  sand  and  limestone, 
broken  into  confused  masses,  with  pre- 
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dpitouii  cliflSi  and  yawning  mvioes, 
UjfAifi^  like  the  nuns  of  a  world ;  or  is 
trsLrened  by  lofty  and  barren  ridges  of 
rock,  almoftt  impassable,  like  those  de- 
tafjmsttsiied  the  Black  IliQs.  Bqrond 
iitese  n%e  ibe  stem  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Moontainsy  the  Inmts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Atlantic  world.  The  nigged  defiles  and 
dti^  Y-aHeys  of  this  vast  chain  form 
fthelterin^-places  for  restless  and  ferodoos 
\fsutd§  of  Mtvai^esy  many  of  them  the 
remnants  of  tribes  once  infaabitanCs  of 
tlie  f>rairies,  bat  broken  up  by  war  and 
▼iolence,  and  who  carry  into  their  rooun' 
tain  haunts  the  fierce  passions  and  reck- 
less habits  of  desperadoes. — Astoria. 


WOXDEBrUL    SAGACITY     IN    A     TRAVEL- 
LER'S   DOG. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  possessed  a  bitch 
whicli  evinced  a  degree  of  intelligence 
scarcely  less  than  human.  One  instance 
of  her  sagacity  and  faithfulness  I  cannot 
refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  recording. 
My  friend  was  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  his  &ithful  dog  was  his  com- 
panion. One  day  when  he  left  his 
lodging  in  the  morning,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  absent  until  evening, 
he  took  out  his  purse,  in  his  room,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
had  taken  sufficient  money  for  the  day's 
expenses,  and  then  went  his  way,  leavmg 
his  dog  behind.  Having  dined  at  a 
co^ee-house,  he  took  out  his  purse,  and 
missing  a  louis-d'or,  searched  for  it  dili- 
gently, but  to  no  purpose.  Returning 
home  late  in  the  evening,  his  servant  let 
him  in  with  a  face  of  much  sorrow,  and 
told  him  that  the  poor  dog  was  very  ill, 
as  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing  all  day ; 
and  what  appeared  very  strange,  she 
would  not  suifer  him  to  take  her  food 
away  from  before  her,  but  had  been 
lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel 
without  attempting  to  touch  it.  On  my 
friend  entering  tlie  room,  she  instantly 
jumped  upon  him,  then  laid  a  louis-d'or 
at  his  feet,  and  immedialely  began  to  de- 
vour her  food  with  great  voracity.  The 
truth  was  now  apjxirent :  my  friend  had 
dropped  the  money  in  the  morning  when 
leaving  the  room,  and  the  faithful  rrca- 
ture  finding  it,  liad  held  it  in  her  mouth 
until  his  return  enabled  her  to  r.*store 
it  to  his  own  ban* is,  even  refusing  to  eat 
for  a  whole  day,  lest  it  should  be  out  of 


her  custody.  I  knew  the  dog  weD, 
have  seen  many  very  curious  tnek%  of 
hers,  showing  eatiaordinaiy  dodli^.** — 
BeWs  History  of  British 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  WIU). 

A  GRASD  antiquarian  disooteiy  kos 
been  made  in  the  fiir  west  that  promises 
to  provide  abuqdant  speculatioo  far  the 
learned  of  every  civilized  ooantiy.  Ba- 
bylon, Balbec,  Palmyra,  Thdies  and 
Memphis,  present  ruins  that  were  oooe 
inhabited  by  people  who  are  well  kaowa 
to  us  by  the  records  of  history.  Bat  is 
the  back  and  beautiful  wilds  of  Noith 
America  have  been  recently  discovered 
the  ruins  of  a  large,  half-buried  city,  of 
the  population  of  which  nothing  what- 
ever is  known.  They  were  probably  a 
race  of  men  who  have  entirely  passed 
away  from  this  earth.  Ceftainly,  the 
Indians  and  their  forefathers  nerer  dwelt 
in  cities.  I,  have  seen  much  in  the  wild 
western  regions  of  Missouri  and  Iliinois, 
and  particularly  that  singular  stmctore 
"  Monk's  Mound,''  all  of  whkb  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  constracted  by  a 
totally  different  and  more  civihzed  people 
tlian  any  of  the  (so  called)  abor^nal 
tribes.  But  here  is  a  city  the  disoovered 
parts  of  which  are  built  with  brick.  By 
whom  built  and  by  whom  peopled  I 
leave  to  the  learned  in  arehaiology, 
merely  remarking,  that  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  traditions  of  another 
race  of  men  having  once  lived  in  North 
America.  They  have  also  traditions  of 
the  mammoth  having  roamed  in  the 
forests,  *'  crushing  the  pine-trees  in  his 
walk,  and  devouring  men  and  animals 
for  his  prey,  until  the  Great  Spirit,  in  a 
dreadful  storm  of  tlmnder  and  Ughtning, 
killed  tlie  mighty  beast ;  since  which  the 
red  man  has  fished  in  the  clear  water, 
and  hunted  in  the  forest  and  on  the  prai- 
ries/' It  should  be  stated,  that  these  peo- 
ple were  different  from  the  Mexicans, 
their  buildings  being  dissimilar.  But,  as  I 
bffore  said,  I  leave  these,  and  a  hundred 
other  speculations,  to  the  learned  in  an- 
antiquarian  research. — American  Tra- 
veller. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  6, 1837. 


A  VISIT  TO  POMPEII  AND  VESUVIUS. 


TaE  reflections  eicited  in  the  mind 
by  a  visit  to  Pompeii,  are  essentially 
distinct  from  Ihosesuggestedby  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  til e  "mistress  of  tlie  world." 
Here  are  no  proud  associations  to  swell 
the  bosom,  no  reverence  for  the  "  un- 
forgotten  dead."  Bui,  on  llie  other 
hand,  here  is  an  ancient  dty  in  almost 
perfect  preserralion.  Not afevr coturaiu 
merely,  or  a  ruined  amphitheatre  sur- 
vive ;  but  the  temple,  with  its  altars  and 
its  shrine ;  the  theatre,  with  lis  seats,  its 
orcheslro,  and  its  stage  ;  houses  almost 
habitable,  and  shopti  into  whitli  modern 
ariizans  might  enter  after  a  few  repairs. 
You  feel  actually  familiar  wjih  a  people 
over  whose  graves  nearly  eighteen  cen- 
tuiiea  have  [assed  away.  You  enter 
into  every  detail  of  public  and  of  private 
life.    In  tliese  courts  kneii  the  mul- 


titude before  the  leroples  of  the  gods — 
on  this  stage  trod  the  masked  and  bus- 
klned  aclors — here  are  the  shaded  por- 
tico, and  llie  luxurious  bath — here  are 
the  bed-room,  llie  parlour,  the  dining- 
room,  the  garden— here  j^  the  shop  of 
the  apothecary,  the  baker,  the  vender  of 
oil,  the  carpenter,  the  miller,  and  the 
armourer— on  these  very  paremenls 
rolled  the  carrii^es  of  Pompeii— on 
these  very  stepping-stones  the  inhabitants 
crossed  the  streets— into  these  very  doors 
they  entered — a  thousand  circumstances 
at  every  step,  concur  in  transporting  you 
bock  to  a  distent  age.  Jf  Ihe  ruins  of 
Rome  exhibit,  as  they  unquesiionably 
do,  a  for  greater  mngnihcence,  still 
enough  is  seen  here  to  astonish  us  at  the 
splendour  of  a  mere  provincial  city. 
There  is  not  a  public  place  in  any  city, 
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always  excepting  Rome,  which  can  be 
compared  at  all,  in  architectural  beauty 
and  effect,  with  the  forum  of  Pompeii. 
The  ornaments  of  the  houses,  too,  con- 
tribute to  produce  the  same  impression ; 
floors  of  mosaic,  walls  of  paintings, 
colonnaded  courts,  statues  of  bronze  and 
marble,  are  only  the  ordinary  attributes 
of  those  of  the  better  class.  The  very 
cooking  utensils  found  there  are  all  of 
bronze.  One  circumstance  deserves 
notice  in  illustration  of  the  morals  of  the 
ancients.  The  most  shockingly  indecent 
pictures  are  found  both  in  the  public 
and  private  apartments  of  the  best 
houses,  betraying  a  very  slight  regard  to 
female  modesty  and  virtue,  and  leading 
us  to  infer  from  this  fact,  a  general  cor- 
ruption and  depravity  of  manners. 

After  visiting  Pompeii,  Herculaneum 
is  scarcely  wortliy  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  Two  excavations  have  been 
made.  Dv  one,  a  private  house  re- 
sembling those  of  Pompeii,  has  been 
completely  opened.  The  material  which 
burned  it  was  not  the  solid  lava  that 
covered  a  part  of  the  town,  but  merely 
cinders  caked  with  boilins  water.  The 
other  excavation  leads  along  passages 
cut  through  lava,  solid  and  hard  as  stone, 
into  various  parts  of  the  theatre. 

From  these  ruined  cities  of  the  plain, 
the  transition  is  natural  to  the  tremen- 
dous cause  of  tlieir  disasters.  At  Re- 
sina,  which  is  about  five  miles  from 
Naples,  and  is  built  upon  the  lava  that 
covered  Herculaneum,  you  leave  your 
carriage  to  mount  mules  or  asses  for  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  scene  in 
the  court-yard  of  Salvatore,  the  prin- 
cipal guide  to  Vesuvius,  is  ludicrous 
enough.  You  have  been  attended  about 
half  n  mile  back,  by  a  multitude  of 
muleteers,  cantering  their  poor  jaded 
beasts,  to  show  their  paces,  and  offering 
them  from  time  to  time  to  vour  accept- 
ance. When  you  arrive  m  the  yard, 
unless  vou  are  very  alert  in  descending, 
you  will  probably  be  blockaded  in  your 
carriage  by  lieiulsand  tails  jammed  close 
around  it,  with  only  room  enough  for 
the  noisy  masters  to  stand,  offerinj^  the 
rope,  bridle,  and  club,  and  bawlint^  in 
your  cars,  *  Imono  muliK  Perhops  one 
or  two,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  have 
raupht  from  travellers  a  few  words  of 
Knglish,  which  they  are  careful  to  dis- 
play to  the  best  advantage,  by  voriferot- 


»ngi  *  good  mool,'  *  new  sad,'  as  long  as 
their  breatli  allows  them.  At  length, 
however,  you  are  mounted,  with  a  guide 
in  your  rear,  armed  with  a  substantial 
club.  No  sooner  is  the  signal  for  de- 
parture given,  tlian  the  club  falls  first  on 
one  flank,  and  then  upon  the  other,  of 
the  much  enduring  animal,  who  does 
his  best,  for  a  short  distance,  to  imitate  a 
gallop.  But,  alas  1  a  distance  of  ten 
rods  convinces  you  of  the  futility  of  his 
efforts.  For  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney, you  are  fortunate  if  once  in  a  while 
he  can  be  induced,  even  by  the  most 
forcible  arguments,  to  trot.  The  nature 
of  the  ground,  in  fact,  soon  becomes 
such  as  to  render  even  this  impractica- 
ble; winding  up  steep  ascents,  and  over 
uneven  layers  of  lava,  the  product  of 
various  eruptions,  the  path  admits  of  no 
pace  faster  than  a  walk. 

The  appearance  of  the  mountain,  even 
here,  is  awful.  The  black  maitses  which 
lie  beneath  your  feet,  vou  cannot  but 
remember,  were  once  sheets  of  gliding 
liquid  Are.  This  stream,  your  guide 
will  tell  you,  ruined  Torre  del  Oreco ; 
that  buried  Herculaneum  ;  and  this  bed 
of  ashes  is  of  the  same  species  with  those 
which  covered  Pompeii.  Far  above  you 
rises  the  Conic  Crater,  apparently  too 
steep  for  any  human  foot  to  mount, 
crowned  with  its  light  cloud  of  smoke 
waving  in  the  sun  with  treacherous  beauty. 
Look  downward,  however,  and  what  a 
contrast  is  presented  in  the  glorious 
prospect  which  bursts  upon  tlie  view  I 
Northward  lie  the  delicious  plains  of 
Campania  Felice,  rich  with  verdure  and 
with  foliage,  and  crowded  with  the  habi- 
tations of  man.  Westward,  beneath 
your  feet,  a  line  of  villages,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Ilesina,  and  Portici,  is  stretched 
along  the  coast.  Opposite  lies  Naples, 
on  a  gentle  ascent,  crowned  with  the 
conic  eminence  and  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
terminated  on  the  bay  by  its  projecting 
moles,  and  lending  the  eye  westward 
still  along  the  lofty  promontoiy  of  Posi- 
lippo.  Further  on,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Cape  Miseno  juts  into  the  sea, 
sheltering  the  classic  gulf  of  Baio.  Pro- 
oida  comes  next,  a  little  to  the  south  ; 
and  closing  the  semicircular  sweep, 
Ischia  lifts  towards  heaven  its  volcanic 
summit.  Turning  to  the  south,  you 
behold  a  long  and  mountainous  promon- 
tory, beautifully  divcrsifie<l  by  the  varied 
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outline  of  its  highlands,  by  its  retreating 
bays  and  lofty  capes,  edged  with  de- 
lightfully situated  villages,  Caslel  a 
Mare,.  Vico,  and  Sorrento,  and  others 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  and  at  its 
descending  point,  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  tne  island  of  Capri,  whose 
wildly  graceful  outline  appropriately 
terminates  on  this  side  the  most  enchant- 
ing bay  in  all  the  world. 

Near  the  base  of  the  cone  lives  a  her- 
mit, in  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  furnishes  travellers  with  the  refresh- 
ment of  bread  and  cheese,  and  the  deli- 
cious wine  produced  on  the  mountain, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Lachrymal 
Christi.    He  lives  here  without  appre- 
hension, being  confident  in  his  ability  to 
disoem  the  signs  of  an  approaching  erup- 
tion.   The  signs  are,  indeed,  in  general, 
sufficiently  distinct.    Tremblings  of  the 
earth,  and  the  emission  of  black  smoke, 
which  rises  to  an  enormous  height  in  the 
air^  in  the  form  of  a  column  or  cone, 
almost  uniformly  give  warning  of  im- 
pending danger.     At  length,  afler  an 
ascent  of  two  hours,  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cone,  and  alight  from 
your  mule.      Henceforvirard  you  must 
trust  to   your  own  exertions.      Your 
guide  will  offer  to  let  you  hold  by  a  belt 
around  his  body ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  preferred  to  endure  a  little  additional 
fatigue,  rather  than  increase  the  burden 
of  any  man  so  greatly.     Tlie  ascent  is 
very  steep ;  but  what  is  worse,  the  soil 
on  which  you  tread  is  a  loose  sand,  into 
which  you  constantly  sink  up  to  the 
ankles,  and  which  slips  from  beneath 
your  feet  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  lose 
at  least  one  step  in  tliree.    The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  mountain  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet — that  of  the 
cone  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  should 
conjecture  it  to  be  about  one  fifth  of  the 
whole.    The  labour  of  tlie  ascent  is  of 
course  prodigious.      Frequent   pauses 
are  neo^sary,  to  enable  one  to  reach  the 
top  in  a  state  short  of  utter  exhaustion. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  you  are  indeed 
rewarded  for  all  your  fatigue.  Directly 
beneath  your  feet  yawns  a  horrid  gulf, 
tliree  or  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, except  a  narrow  border,  genemlly 
not  more  than  four  feet  wi<fe.  l^e 
sides  of  the  gulf,  in  many  places  pre- 
cipitous, are  steep  in  all.    Below  is  seen 


the  surface  of  the  crater,  in  part  black 
witli  cooled  lava,  and  covered  in  part 
with  liquid  fire,  and  sending  forth  smoke 
and  flame  from  every  crevice.    In  the 
midst   arises  a  low  cone,  formed  of 
ejected    matter,  upon   whose    summit 
opens  the  very  jaws  of  the  subterranean 
abyss  of  fire,    rrom  thence  issue  clouds 
rolling    upon   clouds,    of    sulphurous 
smoke,  mingled  from  time  to  time  with 
flashing  flames,  and,  at  every  burst  of  the 
volcano,  pierced  by  a  thousand  fragments 
of  shivered  rocks.    The  loud  breathing 
of  the  fire  is  borne  across  tlie  crater, 
seeming  the  fierce  pantings  of  some 
chained  monster;  the  sharp  sound  of 
the  crackling  flame  pierces  the  ear,  as  if, 
assuming  another  form,  sound  had  be- 
come material;   while  the  tremendous 
roar  of  explosions  succeeding  each  other 
at  every  instant,  fills  the  organs  and 
almost  confoundis  the  soul.     Forcibly 
abstracting  my  attention  firom  this  fear- 
ful gulf,  and  turning  once  more  towards 
a  world  which  I  almost  seemed  to  have 
left  for  ever  behind  me,  a  scene  burst 
upon  my  view,  which  I  could  not  deem 
less  than  Elysian.    Far  in  the  west,  the 
setting  sun  yet  shed  a  parting  smile  upon 
the  landscape,  communicating  a  still 
soAer  and  more  tranquil  beauty.    That 
golden  atmosphere,  those  purple  moun- 
tains, richer  far  in  hue  than  northern 
climes  can  furnish  or  their  inhabitants 
imogine,  those  glorious  islands,  those 
lofty  promontories,  that  ample  bay,  that 
beautiful  city,  those  long  imes  of  vil- 
lages, I  never  shall  foiget,  as  they  ap- 
peared at  sunset  from  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius. 

It  was  now  time  to  descend  into  the 
crater,  an  eX])eriment  without  danger, 
though  attended  with  great  fatigue. 
Tliere  was  still  light  enough  to  guide 
us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  approach 
of  evening  of  course  increased  the  bright- 
ness of  the  flames .  W  hen  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater,  we  found  our- 
selves treading  on  a  black  uneven  sur- 
face, yet  warm  beneath  our  feet.  It 
was  broken  into  blocks,  like  ice  on  the 
surface  of  a  river,  and  in  tlie  intervals 
was  to  be  seen,  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  instead  of  water,  lava,  still 
red  hot.  Fortunately  the  mountain  had 
poured  out,  on  the  very  morning  of  our 
ascent,  a  fresh  stream  of  lava,  which 
now  surrounded  about  one-half  of  the 
I  circumference  of  the  crater.     On  ap- 
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mA  f4  ntk  wtkfU^jh  tatAta  tfta  feet,  «» 

iff  f^h^m^  n  ImkI  9ii«:^n  to  gfTj^ir  f^Uek  en  . 
ffc^  *^uinof  *nni,  ft  would  have  beeo 
#»w^^  m  ^mm  m^yf^^fio  obUun  •PCiCi' 
iTf^f^  \fy  rtffff^mi^  A  «tk;k  into  tiie  boil' 
f^  li/)oi/l«  H«it  it  WM  aetualljr  too  hot 
to  fiK  n\fyftrtif'\0A,  H>  were  therelbre 
f/ftfi*^9i  Ut  idrikfi  fSf  wit}i  oor  cau»e»y  bjr  a 
%ifmi%  tSf/rif  i/y^'j:n  frttm  a  part  whkh 
wa«  mwb  eooier^  though  itifl  red  liot. 
f  i\u\  not  atu^mfit  to  afcctid  the  cone 
r>/;fitiijriin;(  ttie  ar;ttja]ly  operative  crater^ 
nn  %Un\t%  Wi:rn  conttantly  fiilliag  around 
tif  utu\  I  WW  fttr  from  wi«htng  to  court 
Ihif  fuUi  of  Vlmy.  An  twilight  began  to 
fall  thickly  around  un,  we  hasten^  our 
Ufnteni  to  tlie  edac  of  the  ereat  crater, 
f«ai;h  r^niv^ioun,  f  believe,  of  something 
lik#;  a  winh  not  to  Ijc  the  hindmost. 
When  arrived  once  more  at  the  top,  we 
lay  down  in  our  cloaks  upon  the  brink, 
a^ain  to  enjoy  the  terrible  sublimity  of 
the  scene,  which  is  in  fact  witnessed 
best  from  hence.  In  the  crater  you  are 
occuiiifxJ  with  parts — here  the  grand 
wliofn  not  only  occupies,  it  absorbs  you. 
Hut  my  |>oworH  of  description,  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  subject,  are, 
I  oonfoss,  exhausted,  utterly  inadequate ; 
and  though  I  remained  three  hours 
longtT  on  the  spot^  to  observe  Uie  in- 
c^rvasfd  magniAcenco  both  of  sight  and 
Nouudy  in  tno  darkness  and  stillness  of 
night,  I  must  not  doro  to  add  another 
wont.  Our  descent,  which  would  have 
In^rn  dangerous  on  any  other  animal 
than  a  undo,  wiui  i)crformcd  by  torch- 
light ;  luul  as  tliuro  was  a  number  of 
partivH  at  i\w  same  time  u])on  the  moun* 
tain,  some  above  and  some  below  us, 
and  others  winding  along  on  either  side, 
our  nmn'h  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
I  must  coiifl'ss,  howcNor,  that  I  haiied, 
with  great  pleasure,  tlie  carriage  that 
awaitetl  mo  at  lUmina,  and  with  still  in- 
crt'd^ed  satisfuction,  even  tlie  Neapolitan 
IhhI  tlml  linally  received  me. 

UV  han'  extractctl  the  above  some- 
what vivid  dc9i*ription  from  the  **  Re- 
tiinius  of  Kihuuud  D.  Gritlins,**  aa 
AmeritiKU  travellor.  Tlie  fi^lowing  ac- 
mint  of  lite  t^rst  greal  eruption  of 
X\v>u\mt»  will  bo  found  inten'5tui|^,  ; — 

IV  mouttlain  had  never  been  known 


of  6ie  ai  the 


v>fas*«kad 

tne  IJ^  Uorcld 

wcK  desooTfd;  althoudii  Ibe 

taott  of  Uat  port  of  Itaij  had  ooee  or 


teen  jcats  befoie  the  giCBi 
wUdi  boried  tJbeni,  a  lav^e  pntol' 
peii  aod  llerculaiMiiai  had  bees  de- 
stroyed by  the  shock  of  an  eaithqoake. 

Pliny  the  yoonger  was  an  fyi  iiilmas 
of  the  first  emptioo  of  X'esovias,  which 
buried  HercolaDenm,  Pompeiiyand  Sln- 
bis,  and  which  took  pteee  on  the  24th 
of  August,  79,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  EmperorTltos.  Itaf^warsthni 
many  and  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake 
had  been  fdt  for  dajrs  previoos ;  but  as 
these  were  phenomena  by  no  means  un- 
common in  Campania,  extraordinary 
alarm  was  not  felt  from  that  circum- 
stance, until  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  named,  when  a 
vast  and  singular  cloud  was  seen  to  ele- 
vate itself  in  the  atmosphere.  From 
what  mountain  it  proceeded  was  not 
readily  discernible  at  Misenum,  fifWen 
miles  distant,  where  Pliny  was  living 
with  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  Pliny 
the  elder,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  at  that  time  stationed  at 
Misenum.  This  cloud  continued  rising 
in  a  uniform  column  of  smoke,  which 
varied  in  brightness,  and  was  dark  and 
spotted,  as  it  was  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  earth  and  cinders.  Uaving 
attained  an  immense  elevation,  expand- 
ing itself>  it  spread  out  horizontally,  in 
form  like  the  branches  of  the  pine,  and 
precipitated  the  burning  materials  with 
which  it  was  charged  upon  the  many 
ill-fated  towns  which  stood  thick  upon 
tliis  delightful  coast.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  now  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Pliny  Uie  elder,  who  ordered  a  vessel 
to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  nearer  inspection;  but 
meeting  some  of  tlie  fugitives,  and  learn- 
ing its  destructive  effects,  his  curiosity 
wiv$  changed  to  commiseration  for  the 
distressed,  whom  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  aid  with  his  whole  fleet  of 
gallies. 

**  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,*' 
we  quote  from  the  graphic  description 
of  Pliny  tlie  younger,  '*  he  recetved  n 
letter  from  Itcctina,  a  Roman  lady,  who 
lived  in  a  country  house,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  who 
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in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  her.  She  had  no  way 
to  escape  but  by  sea,  and  she  earnestly 
besougnt  him  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
He  Offered  the  gallies  to  be  put  to  sea, 
and  went  himself  on  board,  intending  to 
assist  not  only  Rectina,  but  several 
others. 

''  When  hastening  to  the  place  from 
which  others  fled  wiSi  the  utmost  terror, 
he  steered  his  course  direct  to  the  point 
of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness 
and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to 
make  and  dictate  to  odiers,  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
terrible  scene. 

*^  He  approached  so  near  to  the 
mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  be- 
came thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he 
approached,  fell  into  the  eallies,  together 
with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of 
bummg  rock.  The  gallies  were  in  dan- 
ger, not  only  from  the  vast  fragments 
which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
and  obstructed  all  the  shore,  But  dso 
from  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea. 

**  Here  he  stopped  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  should  return  back,  as  the  pilot 
advised  him.  <<  Fortune,"  said  he, 
**  befriends  the  brave.  Carry  me  to  the 
house  of  Pomponianus." 

**  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabite, 
(in  the  gulph  of  Naples)  and  had  already 
sent  his  more  portaole  things  on  board 
a  galley ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that 
time  in  actual  danger,  yet  being  within 
view  of  it,  and,  indeed,  extremely  near, 
he  was  determined,  if  it  should  increase, 
to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should 
change.  The  wind  was  favourable  for 
carrying  my  uncle  to  his  friend,  whom 
he  found  in  the  ^preatest  alarm.  My 
uncle  embraced  him,  and  encouraged 
him,  and  desired,  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, the  baths  to  be  prepared,  and  hav- 
ing bathed,  sat  down  to  supper. 

''In  the  meanwhile,  the  eruption 
from  Vesuvius  flamed  out  with  great 
violence,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
rendered  it  still  more  visible  and  dread- 
ful. After  supper  my  uncle  retired  to 
rest,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep 

**  The  court  which  led  to  his  room, 
being  now  almost  filled  witli  stones  and 
cinders,  if  he  had  continued  there  any 
longer  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  make  his  way  out.  ile  was 
awakened,  and  rejoined   Pomponianus 


and  the  rest  of  the  company.  Tliey 
consulted  together  whether  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses, 
which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  to 
fly  into  the  open  fields,  where  the  burn- 
ing stones  and  cinders  fell  in  large 
shoWers,  and  threatened  destruction.  In 
this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields, 
as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two. 
"They  went  out,  therefore,  having 

Eillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  nap- 
ins  ;  and  this  was  their  whole  defence 
against  the  storm  of  stones  that  fell 
around.  It  was  now  day  every  where 
else ;  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
vailed than  in  the  darkest  night.  Torches 
and  various  kinds  of  lights  were  carried 
by  those  who  fled. 

"  My  uncle  and  the  othent  went  down 
to  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  might 
put  out  to  sea  with  safety ;  but  they 
found  this  impossible,  the  waves  being 
so  boisterous.  My  uncle  having  drank 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  overcome  with 
fiEitigue,  threw  himself  down  upon  a 
clom  which  was  laid  for  him.  But  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  rise  by  the  flames 
and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which 
also  dispers^  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, lie  raised  himself  up  with  the 
assistance  of  two  servants,  and  almost 
immediately  fell  down  dead,  suflbcated 
by  the  gross  and  noxious  vapour!" 

Driven  from  their  homes,  which  no 
longer  afforded  security,  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  sought  renige  in  the  fields. 
'Hie  increasing  fall  of  stones  and  vol- 
canic matter  was  now  in  such  quantity 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  withdraw  the 
feet  from  the  mass,  after  remaining  still 
some  minutes ;  but  here  continuance  of 
internal  convulsion  still  persecuted  them ; 
the  chariots  taken  to  the  fields  were 
agitated  to  and  fro,  so  that,  even  prop- 
ped with  stones,  they  were  not  to  be 
kept  steady ;  the  intense  darkness  was 
rendered  more  dreadful  by  the  fitful 
gleams  of  torches,  at  intervals  obscured 
by  a  blaze  like  lightning  from  the  burn- 
ing mountain. 

Multitudes  crowded  towards  the 
beach,  but  the  boisterous  agitation  of 
that  element,  alternately  rolling  on  the 
shore  and  thrown  back  by  the  convulsive 
motion  of  tlie  earth,  leaving  the  marine 
animals  on  the  land,  precluded  every 
possibility  of  escape. 
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At  leogthy  preceded  by  a  strong  sul-  > 
phimms  steocby  a  black  and  drradful  • 
cloudy  skined  on  every  side  by  forked  i 
lightuingy  burst  into  a  train  of  fire  and 
igneous  vapour,  descended  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  corered  the  whole 
bay  of  the  crater,  from  the   island  of 
Caprea  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
witn  its  noxious  exhalations ;  while  the  | 
thick  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  shower  I 
of  afthes,  rolled  like  a  torrent  among  the 
miserable  and  affrighted  fugitives ;  who, 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  increased 
their  danger  by  pressing  on  in  crowds, 
without  an  object,  amid.st  darkness  and 
desolation .     Now  were  heard  the  8hriek5 
of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  the 
clamours   of    men,  cursing  their  fate, 
and  imploring  death  with  outstretched 
hands  to  the  gods,  whom  many  thought, 
together  with   themselves,  about  to  be 
involved  in  the  last  eternal  night. 

Three  days  and  nights  were  thus 
passed,  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense 
and  uncertainty.  Many  were  stifled 
with  the  mephitic  vapour ;  others,  spent 
with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through 
deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sunk 
down  and  died ;  while  those  who  escaped 
spread  the  alarm,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  and  horror  which 
their  imaginations,  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  suggested.  At  lengtli  a  gleam 
of  light  appeared,  not  of  doy,  but  of  firc ; 
which  passing,  was  succeeded  by  an 
intense  darkness,  with  a  heavy  shower 
of  ashes,  to  the  degree  that  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  in  motion  to  avoid 
being  fixed  and  buried  by  the  accumu^ 
lation.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  darkness 
began  by  degrees  to  be  dissipated— the 
real  day  appeared,  die  sun  shining  faintly 
as  in  an  eclipse ;  but  all  objects  to  tlie 
weakened  eyes  seemed  changed,  every 
thing  being  covered  with  ashes,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  snow. 

Both  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
situated  within  five  miles  of  the  volcano, 
and  were  so  completely  buried  by  the 
eruption,  that  they  remained  undis> 
covered  till  about  the  last  century.  Iler- 
culaneum was  buried  the  deepest,  being 
in  some  places  covered  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  feet,  and,  in  others,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  under  the  surface.  Tlie 
most  accessible  parts  of  the  city  arc  con- 
sidered now  to  be  almost  twenly-four 
feet  under  ground.    It  was  covered  with 


the  liquid  lava,  which  ran  down  thai 
side  of  the  mountain  towards  which  Her- 
culaneum  was  situated.     Pompen  was 
buried  under  pumice-stones  and  cinders. 
The  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  not  moie  than 
twelve  feet,  and  in  some  parts  only  two 
feet,  below  the  surface  c5r  the  groomi. 
The  first  discoveries  were  three  female 
statues,  now  in  the  Dresden  Mnsenm, 
which  were  found  in  digging  a  well,  by 
the  direction  of  Prince  Elbeuf,  at  Por- 
tici,  a  village  situated  on  the  spot  of  the 
ancient  Herculaneum .  Some  time  elapsed 
before  any  further  excavation  took  place, 
but  in  the  year  1783,  the  well  was  dug 
deeper,   and  traces  of  buildings  were 
found.     The  theatre  of  Herculaneum 
was   the    next   discovery.      In    1750, 
Stnbis    and    Pompeii  ^vere  explored. 
Tlie  latter  place,  being  covered  with 
ashes  rather  than  lava,  was  more  easily 
examined  than  Ilerculaneum.   At  Pom- 
peii were  discovered  the  extensive  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre.    In  the  cellar  of  a 
villa,  whither  it  is  supposed  they  had 
retreated  for  safety,  twenty-seven  female 
skeletons  were  found  near  a  door.    Or- 
naments for  the  neck  and  arms  were 
lying  around.      Here,   also,  near  the 
lower  door  of  a  villa,  were  found  two 
skeletons,  one  of  which  held  a  key  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  bag  with 
coins  and  cameos.    Near  them  were 
silver  and  bronze  vessels.    It  was  sup- 
[Kwed  that  one  was  the  master  and  the 
other  the  slave;    and  that  they  were 
suffocated,  imder  the  mass  of  ashes, 
wh  ile  endeavouring  to  find  the  passage  out . 
Thus,  after  die  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, the  ancient  streets  and  buildings 
are  again  thrown  open,  and  in  them  we 
see,  as  it  were,  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancients.  ._ 

TRINIDAD. 

Trinidad  is  considered  as  compara- 
tively healthy  to  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  yet  is  subject  to  that  scourge, 
the  yellow  fever,  in  all  Its  virulence. 
Some  years  are  healthy,  and  others  the 
reverse,  without  any  assignable  cause. 
We  hear  much  ^aid  about  caution,  and 
some  peculiar  way  of  living,  to  avert  the 
danger ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  warded  off 
so  slightly.  A  regular  and  temperate 
life  is  no  doubt  conducive  to  health  at 
Trinidad,  as  every  where  else  ;  but  the 
hcst  preservation  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
danger,  n  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Al- 
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mighty.  The  sugar-cane  is  culttvated 
at  Trinidad  with  considerable  success ; 
but  the  sugar  is  not  esteemed  good. 
Tliere  is  also  a  whale  fishery  in  January, 
February,  and  idarch. 

The  mud  volcano,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  is  well  worthy  of 
notice ;  but  should  witli   greater  pro- 

friety  be  designated  the  mud  fountain, 
t  is  a  circular  basin,  of  120  feet  in 
diameter,  about  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  basin  is 
generally  a  little  agitated,  having  numer- 
ous little  mud  cones  of  a  few  inches 
elevation,  from  whence  air  escapes  in 
bubbles.  The  whole,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms,  attended  with  a  rum- 
bling noise,  a  detonation,  and  the  vomit- 
ing forth  of  columns  of  mud  and  water. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  few  shells  are  tlirown 
up.  The  water  of  it  is  brackish,  and  the 
temperature  below  that  of  tl  le  atmosphere. 
Surphurctted  hydrogen  is  sometimes 
emitted,  and  a  number  of  hard,  round 
balls  of  earth,  composed  of  clay  and 
pyrites.  Heat  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  cuAous  phenomenon ;  and, 
therefore,  when  earthquakes  occur,  they 
are  probably  [without  volcanic  agency, 
since  any  gaseous  matter  pent  up  may 
give  rise  to  vibrations  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  extraordi- 
nary in  the  whole  island  of  Trinidad 
than  the  extensive  pitch  formations  which 
it  contains.  The  part  of  the  island  in 
which  the  pitch*  grounds,  as  tliey  are 
called,  are  found,  is  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Port  Spain,  at  a  place  called 
Port  Breea.  There,  it  is  said,  there  are 
1500  acres  in  extent.  On  landing  at 
Port  Breea,  which  is  done  on  a  sandy 
beach,  a  person  is  surprised  to  see  large 
black  rocks  of  pitch  towering  above  the 
sand,  and  pieces  of  them  rolled  smooth 
and  plentifully  about  the  beach,  like 
pebbles.  Every  step  he  takes  is  on 
pitch  ground.  Extensive  masses  are 
also  found,  presenting  a  broad  and 
smooth  surface.  In  some  places  the 
road  has  been  entirely  made  over  them ; 
sometimes  passing  between  large  pieces 
ristnor  considerably  above  the  surface. 
Pitch  in  general  is  merely  a  superficial 
coating  on  the  suriiice  of  the  ground, 
and  nothing  but  strict  examination  would 
allow  one  to  believe  that  the  fertile  scene 
around  is  situated  on  pitch  grounds. 
But  it  is  coltngos  and  gardens  that  arc 


planted  on  it,  and  vegetation  thrives 
most  luxuriantly.  After  walking  up  a 
gentle  ascent,  about  a  mile  and  a  quar* 
ter  froni  the  sea,  over  the  pitch  ground, 
tlie  visitor  reaches  an  elevated  basin, 
called  the  pitch-lake.  This  is  a  vast 
mass  of  pitch,  naturally  collected  in  the 
fonn  of  a  lake.  The  surface  of  it,  more- 
over, assumes  tlie  appearance  of  one; 
and  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  a 
wood.  On  the  confines  of  the  lake,  ve- 
getation is  abundant  and  vigorous  ;  and 
pine-apples  grown  on  the  pitch-grounds 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  good.  A  little 
to  the  nortliward  of  the  lake,  is  a  well, 
or  fount  of  liquid  tar.  But  the  pitch 
itself  is  not  confined  to  the  lake,  for 
there  are  submarine  beds  of  it.  Mid- 
way between  Point  Naparina  and  Point 
Breea,  is  a  very  extensive  pitch-bank, 
with  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
water  on  it,  the  approach  to  which  may 
be  generally  known  by  a  strong  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  by  the  water  having  a 
pellicle  of  tar  on  its  surface.  Sometimes, 
at  low  water,  ships  have  grounded  on 
this  bank  ;  and,  should  they  come  to  au 
aixphor,  the  anchor  and  cable  are  found 
covered  with  pitch.  At  the  Serpent's 
Mouth  there  are  some  reefs  formed  of 
pitch,  which  occasionally  increase,  and 
again  disappear,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  mud  volcano. 


DEAR    HUNTING   IN    CANADA. 

When  a  bear  runs  away  with  one  of 
YOur  pigs,  there  is  no  use  in  going  after 
niro,  hallooing,  without  a  gun.  You 
may  scare  him  away  from  the  mutilated 
c^jtrcase,  but  it  will  make  but  indifferent 
pork ;  since,  not  being  bred  in  Leaden- 
hall  or  Whitechapel,  he  has  but  a  slovenly 
way  of  slaughtermg.  But  trace  to  where 
he  has  dragged  it,  and  near  sunset  let 
self  and  friend  hide  tliera.selves  witliin 
easy  distance,  and  he  will  be  certain  to 
come  for  his  supper,  which,  like  all  sen- 
sible animals,  he  prefers  to  every  other 
meal.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  he 
possesses  the  gallantry  which  a  well- 
bred  hear  ought  to  have,  he  will  bring 
Mrs,  Bruin  and  all  the  children  along 
with  him,  and  you  can  transact  business 
with  the  whole  family  at  once.  In 
hunting  the  bear,  take  all  the  curs  in  the 
village  along  with  you.  Ganic  dogs  are 
useless  for  this  purpose ;  for,  unless 
properly  trained,  they  fly  at  the  throat, 
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and  get  torn  to  pieeet  or  bugged  to  deadi 
lor  their  pains.    Hie  eon  jdp  after  hioi, 
bite  bis  nimp,  and  make  bim  tree,  where 
he  can  be  shot.    The  bear  of  Canada  is 
seldom  dangerous.    He  b  always  ready 
to  enter  into  a  treaty,  similar  to  what 
my  Lord  Brougham  negociated  latdy 
with  Lord  Loodoyiderry,  m.  let-be  for 
let^be — but  if  wounded,  he  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.    Yon  should  always, 
therefbie,  hunt  him  in  couples,  and  have 
a  shot  in  reserve,  or  a  goodly  cudgel, 
ready  to  apply  to  the  root  of  his  nose, 
where  he  is  as  Tulnecstble  as  Achilles  was 
in  the  heel.     Some  ludicrous  stories  are 
told  of  bear-hunting;  for  bruin  it  rather 
a  humourist  in  bis  way.    A  friend  of 
mine,  with  his  surveying  party,  ten  men 
in  all,  once  treod  a  very  large  one ;  they 
immediately  cut  clubs,  and  set  to  work 
to  fell  the  tree.    Bruin  seemed  inclined 
to   maintain  his  position  till  the  tree 
began  to  lean,  when  he  slid  down  to 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
then  clasped  his  fore-paws  over  his  head 
and  let  himself  tumble  amongst  tliem. 
Every  club  was  raised,  but  Bruin  was 
on  the  alert ;  he  made  ja.  charge,  upset 
the    roan    immediately   in    front,    and 
escaped  witli  two  or  three  thumps  on 
the  rump,  which  he  valued  not  one  pin. 
When   once  tliey  have  killed  a  pig,  if 
you  do  not  manage  to  kill  tlie  bear,  you 
will  never  keep  one  hog  ;  for  they  will 
come  back  till  they  have  taken  the  last 
of  them ;  they  will  even  invade  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  hog-sty.  An  Irishman  in 
the  Newcastle  district  once  caught  a  bear 
flagrante  delicto^  dra^ng  a  hog  over 
the  walls  of  the  pew.    Pat,  inst^  of 
assailing  the  bear,  thought  only  of  secur- 
ing his  property ;  so  he  jumped  into  the 
sty,   and   seized  the  pig   by  the  tail. 
Bruin  having  hold  of  the  ears,  they  had 
a  dead  pull  for  possession,  till  the  whtl- 
lilooing  of  Pat,  joined  to  the  plaintive 
notes  of  his  protege^  broiight  a  neighbour 
to  his  a-ssistance,  who  decided  the  con- 
test in  Pat's  favour  by  knocking  the  as- 
sailant on  the  head.    A  worthy  friend  of 
mine,  of  the  legal  profession,  and  now 
hi^h  in  office  in  the  colony,  onre,  when 
a  young  man,  lost  his  way  in  the  woods, 
and  seeing  a  high  stump,  clambered  up 
it  with  the  hope  of  lookmg  around  him. 
While  stundin^  on  the  top  of  it  for  this 
purpose,  hi*?  foot  slipped,  and  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree, 


bqrond  die  power  of  extricating  hiiBadf. 
Whilst  bemnaning  here  his  hard  firte, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  before  him,  »ve 
that  of  a  lingahig  death  by  starvatioD, 
the  li^t  above  h»  head  was  snddenly 
erclnded,  and  Ids  view  of  the  sky,  fau 
only  prospect,  shot  out  by  the  intcmm- 
tion  of  a  dense  medium,  uid  by  and  by 
he  felt  the  luury  posteriors  of  a  bear  de- 
scend upon  hiin.  With  the  courage  of 
despair  he  seized  fiut  hold  of  Bruin  be- 
hind, and  by  this  means  was  dragged 
once  more  into  upper  day.  Nodung, 
sorely,  but  the  instinct  of  oonsanginuity 
could  have  induced  Bruin  thus  to  extri- 
cate his  distressed  brother. 


OOMESTIC   LIFE   IV  SPAIK. 

I  and  another  officer  of  the  same  re- 
giment were  lodged  in  the  Calle  Mayor, 
one  of  the  best  streets  in  the  town,  at 
the  house  of  an  old  widow  lady  who  had 
(wo  daughters,  one  about  twenty,  and 
the  other  fifteen  ;  both  pretty,  and  good- 
tempered.  They  generally  rose  at  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  inaking  a  slight 
breakfast  of  toast  and  chocolate,  served 
up  in  small  earthen  cups,  little  bigger 
than  thimbles,  which,  without  any  of 
the  form  and  ceremony  of  an  English 
breakfiist,  was  discussed,  standing  or 
sitting,  or  walking  from  one  room  to 
another,  as  their  business  might  lead 
them.  After  this,  the  old  lady  retired  to 
her  room,  while  her  daughters  worked 
in  the  sala,  embroidering  a  new  mantilla, 
and  hearing  me  read  aloud  a  page  or 
two  of  Gil  Bias,  or  Don  Quixote.  At 
one,  the  £unily  sat  down  to  dinner, 
which  was  sometliing  in  the  French  style, 
though,  perhaps,  more  frugal ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  little  fish,  with  beans  and  peas, 
cooked  in  divers  ways ;  after  which  the 
embroidery  and  the  Gil  Bias  were  con- 
tinued, as  before,  until  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  the  girls  sallied  forth  to 
the  paeso,  or  the  great  square,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  flowing  mantillas  and  flut- 
tering fans.  At  ten  the  supper  was 
serv^,  being,  in  fact,  a  second  dinner ; 
and  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  eleven, 
the  whole  raraily  rose,  and  bid  us  *'  Bue- 
nos noches.** 
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EARTHQUAKE  AT  CARACCAS. 


There  is  somelhing  so  kwfu]  it. 

terrible  catastroplie  which  befel  ihe  city 
of  Caraccas,  in  Soulh  Amerira,  on  Ihe 
26lh  or  March,  1812,  thai  we  cannot 
forbear  trnnsrerrinK  some  account  of  il 
to  our  pages. 

A  great  draught  prevailed  at  this 
period  in  the  province  of  Venemaia. 
Not  a  single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  at 
Caraccas,  or  in  ihe  country  ninely  leagues 
round,  during  ihe  five  mottlhs  vehich 
preceded  the  deslrutlion  of  the  capital. 
The  aeih  of  Marth  was  a  remarkably 
hot  day.  TTieair  was  calm  and  the  sky 
unclouded.  It  was  holy  Thursday,  and 
a  great  part  of  Ihe  populalion  was  as- 
sembled in  the  churehes.  Nothing 
seemed  to  presage  the  c^amilies  of  the 
day.  At  seven  minutes  after  four  in  the 
afternoon,  Ihe  first  shock  was  felt;  it 
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was  sufGciently  powerful  lo  make  the 
belts  of  the  chinches  loll ;  it  lasted  five 
or  six  seconds,  during  nhich  lime  the 
ground  was  in  a  continual  undulating 
movement,  and  seemed  to  heave  up  like 
a  boiling  liquid.  The  danger  was 
thought  10  be  past,  when  a  tremendous 
subterraneous  noise  was  heard,  resem- 
bling ihe  rolling  of  thunder,  but  louder 
and  of  longer  continuance  than  that 
heard  within  the  tropii^a  in  lime  of  storms. 
This  noise  preceded  a  perpendicular 
motion  of  three  or  four  seconds,  followed 
by  an  undulalory  movemviii  somewhat 
longer.  The  shocks  were  in  opposite 
directions,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west.  Nolhingcould  resist 
the  movement  from  beneath  upward, 
and  undulations  crossing  each  other. 
The  town  of  Caraccas  was  entirely  over- 
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thrown.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
(between  nine  and  ten  thousand)  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and 
churches.  The  procession  had  not  yet 
set  out ;  but  the  crowd  was  Sb  great  in 
the  churches,  that  nearly  three  or  four 
thousand  persons  were  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  their  vaulted  roofs.  The  ex- 
plosion was  stronger  toward  the  north, 
in  that  part  of  the  town  situate  nearest 
the  mountain  of  Avila,  and  the  Silta. 
The  churches  of  La  Trinidad  and  Alta 
Gracia,  which  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  naves 
of  which  were  supported  by  pillars  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  diameter,  left  a 
mass  of  niins  scarcely  exceeding  five  or 
six  feet  in  elevation .  Tlie  sinking  of  the 
ruins  has  been  so  considerable,  tliat  there 
now  scarcely  remain  any  vestiges  of 
pillars  or  col  umns .  The  barracks,  called 
El  Quartel  de  San  Carlos,  situated  far- 
ther north  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity, 
on  the  road  from  the  Custom-house  de 
la  Pastora,  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
A  regiment  of  troops  of  the  line,  that 
was  assembled  unaer  arms,  ready  to 
join  dhe  procession,  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  men,  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  this  great  edifice.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  fine  town  of  Caraccas  were  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  that  were  not  thrown  down,  as 
those  of  the  street  San  Juan,  near  the 
Capuchin  Hospital,  were  cracked  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run 
the  risk  of  inhabiting  them.  The  effects 
of  the  earthquake  were  somewhat  less 
violent  in  the  western  and  soutliem  parts 
of  the  city,  between  the  princiwil  square 
and  the  ravin  of  Caraquata.  There,  the 
cathedral,  supported  by  enormous  but- 
tresses, remains  standing. 

Estimating  at  nine  or  ten  thousand 
the  number  of  the  dead  in  the  city  of 
Caraccas,  we  do  not  include  those  un- 
happy persons  who,  dangerously  wound- 
ed, perished  several  months  after,  for 
want  of  food  and  proper  care.  The 
night  of  Holy  Thursday  presented  the 
most  distressing  scene  of  uesolation  and 
sorrow.  The  thick  cloud  of  dust  which, 
rising  above  the  ruins,  darkened  the  sky 
like  a  fog,  had  settled  on  the  giound. 
No  shock  was  felt,  and  never  was  a 
night  more  calm,  or  more  serene.  Hie 
moon,  nearly  full, illumined  the  rounded 
domes  of  the  Silla,  and  the  aspect  of  the 


sky  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
tlie  earth,  covered  with  the  dead,  and 
heaped  with  ruins.  Motiiers  were  seen 
bearing  in  their  arms  their  children, 
whom  they  hoped  to  recal  to  life.  De- 
solate families  wandered  through  the 
city  seeking  a  brother,  a  husband,  a 
friend,  of  whose  fate  they  were  ignorant, 
and  wliom  they  believed  to  be  lost  in  the 
crowd.  The  people  pressed  along  the 
streets,  which  could  no  more  be  recog- 
nized but  by  long  lines  of  ruins. 

All  the  calamities  experienced  in  tlie 
great  catastrophes  of  Lisbon,  Messina, 
Lima,  and  Riobamba  were  renewed  on 
the  fatal  day  of  the  26th  March,  1812. 
The  wounded,  buried  under  the  ruins, 
implored  by  their  cries  the  help  of  the 
passers  by,  and  nearly  two  toousand 
were  dug  out.  Never  was  pity  displayed 
in  a  more  affecting  manner ;  never  had 
it  been  seen  more  ingeniously  active, 
than  in  the  efforts  employed  to  save  the 
miserable  victims,  whose  groans  reached 
the  ear.  Implements  for  digging  and 
clearing  away  the  ruins  were  instantly 
wanting ;  and  the  people  were  obliged 
to  use  their  bare  hands,  to  disinter  the 
living.  '  The  wounded,  as  well  as  the 
sick  who  had  escaped  from  the  hospitals, 
were  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
Guayra.  They  found  no  shelter  but  the 
foliage  of  trees.  Beda,  linen  to  dress 
the  wounds,  instruments  of  surgery, 
medicines,  and  objects  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  were  buried  amder  the  ruins. 
Everything,  even  food,  was  wanting  dur- 
ing the  first  days.  Water  became  alike 
scarce  into  the  interior  of  the  city.  The 
commotions  had  rent  the  pipes  of  the 
fountains ;  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  bad 
choaked  up  the  springs  that  supplied 
them ;  and  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  water,  to  go  down  to  the  river 
Guayra,  which  was  considerably  swelled ; 
and  then  vessels  to  convey  the  water 
were  wantiug. 

There  remained  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled 
towards  the  dead,  enjoined  at  once  by 
piety,  and  the  dread  of  infection.  It 
oeing  impossible  to  inter  so  many  thou- 
sand corpses,  half-buried  under  the  ruins, 
commissaries  were  appointed  to  bum 
the  bodies;  and  for  this  purpose  fu- 
neral piles  were  erected  between  the 
heaps  of  ruins.  This  ceremony  lasted 
several  days.  Amid  so  many  public 
calamities,  the  people  devoted  themselves 
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to  those  religious  duties,  which  they 
thought  were  the  most  fitted  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  ileaven.  Some,  assembling 
in  processions,  sang  funeral  hymns; 
others,  in  a  state  of  distractioDi  coufessed 
themselves  aloud  in  the  streets.  In  this 
town  was  now  repeated  what  had  been 
remarked  in  the  piovince  of  Quito,  after 
the  tremendous  earthquake  of  1767 ;  a 
number  of  marriages  were  contracted 
between  persons,  who  had  neglected  for 
many  years  to  sanction  their  union  by 
the  sacerdotal  benediction.  Children 
found  parents,  by  whom  they  had  never 
till  then  been  acknowledged ;  restitu- 
tions were  promised  bv  persons,  who 
had  never  been  accused  of  fraud ;  and 
families,  who  had  long  been  enemies,  were 
drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  common 
calamity. 


ELECTRICAL  EELS. 

The  dread  of  the  gymnoti,  or  electri- 
cal eels  of  South  America,  is  so  great 
among  the  Indians,  that  the  offer  of  re- 
ward is  unavailing  to  induce  them  to 
endeavour  to  procure  some  of  them; 
though  they  pretend,  by  only  chewing  a 
little  tobacco,  tliey  may  venture  to  touch 
them  with  impunity.  "This  fable," 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  his  personal 
narrative  of  travels,  "of  the  influence  of 
tobacco  on  animal  electricity,  is  as  gene- 
ral on  the  continent  of  SouUi  America, 
as  the  belief  among  mariners  of  the 
effect  of  garlic  and  tallow  on  the  mag- 
netic needle,"  and  as  groundless  too. 
The  gymnoti  are  difficult  to  be  taken  by 
nets,  on  account  of  their  extreme  agility, 
and  their  burying  themselves  in  the  mud 
like  serpents;  they  are  more  easily 
caught  by  the  roots  of  the  piscidea  erith- 
rynayjacquinia  arwillaris,  and  some  spe- 
cies of  phyllanthuSf  which  when  thrown 
into  the  pool,  intoxicate  or  benumb 
them.  This,  however,  would  have  en- 
feebled the  gymnoti,  and  Humboldt 
wished  to  procure  them  in  full  vigour. 
The  Indians  therefore  told  him  that  they 
would  set  the  fish  to  sleep,  or  intoxicate 
them  witli  horses.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  this  meant ;  but  he  saw 
the  guides,  who  had  gone  to  tlie  savan- 
nah, return  presently  to  the  stream  of 
muddy  water  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, with  about  thirty  horses  and 
mules  which  they  had  collected.    The 


novel  and  singular  scene  which  ensued  is 
thus  described  by  that  traveller : — 

"  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by 
the  horses'  hoofs  makes  the  fish  issue 
firom  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  com- 
bat These  yellowish  and  livid  eels,  re- 
sembling large  aquatic  serpents,  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd 
under  the  bellies  of  the  horaes  and  mules. 
A  contest  between  animals  of  so  different 
an  organization,  furnishes  a  striking 
spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  witli 
harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround 
the  pool  closely;  and  some  climb  upon 
the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend 
horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  their  wild  cries  and  the  length  of 
their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from 
running  away  and  reaching  the  bank  of 
the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  tlie  noise, 
defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  dis- 
charge of  their  electric  batteries.  Dur- 
ing a  long  time  thev  seem  to  prove  vic- 
torious. Several  horses  sink  beneatli 
the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes, 
which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in 
organs  the  most  essential  to  life;  and 
stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  shocks,  disappear  under  the  water. 
Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect  and 
haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  raise 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from 
the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken. 
They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians 
into  the  middle  of  the  water ;  but  a 
small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the 
active  vinlance  of  the  fishermen.  These 
regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  every 
step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sandf, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  tlie 
gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  horses 
were  drowned.  The  eel,  being  five  feet 
long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly 
of  the  horses,  make  a  discharge  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ. 
It  attacks  at  once  the  heart,  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  plexus  caliacus  of  the 
abdominal  nerves.  It  is  natural  that 
the  effect  felt  by  the  horses  should  be 
more  powerful  than  that  produced  upon 
man  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish  at 
only  one  of  his  extremities.  The  horses 
are  probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned. 
They  are  drowned  fr6m  the  impossibility 
of  rising  amid  the  prolongea  struggle 
between  the  other  horses  and  tlie  eels. 
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We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing 
would  teriuinate  by  killing  successively 
all  the  animals  engaged ;  but  by  degrees 
the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  combat 
diminished,  and  the  wearied  gyronoti 
dispersed.  They  require  a  long  rest, 
and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair 
what  they  have  lost  of  galvanic  force. 
The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  fright- 
ened ;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled, 
and  their  eyes  express  less  dread.  The 
gymnoti  approacti  timidly  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means 
of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords. 
When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the  In- 
dians feel  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish 
into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  but  slightly  wounded.  Some  were 
taken  by  the  same  means  towards  the 
evening." 

M .  de  Humboldt  says  it  would  be 
temerity  to  expose  oneself  to  the  first 
shocks  of  a  large  and  strongly  irritated 
gymnotus;  that  a  stroke  from  such  a 
face  is  productive  of  much  pain  and 
numbness ;  and  that  he  received  so 
dreadful  a  shock  by  imprudently  placing 
his  feet  on  one  just  taken  out  of  the 
water,  that  he  was  affected  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and 
in  almost  every  joint.  He  adds  that  the 
electric  action  of  the  fish  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  will,  and  that  it  has  the 
power  of  directing  the  action  of  its 
organs  to  any  particular  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  that  may  affect  it,  or 
towards  the  point  where  it  finds  itself 
the  most  strongly  irritated. 

"  The  presence  of  the  gymnoti,"  says 
Humboldt,  *^  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  want  of  fish  in  the 
ponds  and  pools  of  the  Llanos.  The 
g>mnoti  kill  many  more  than  they  de- 
vour; and  the  Indians  told  us,  that 
when  they  take  young  alligators  and 
gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  very  strong 
nets,  the  latter  never  display  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  wound,  because  they 
disable  the  young  alligators  before  they 
arc  attacked  by  them.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  waters  dread  the  society  of 
the  gymnoti.  Lizards,  tortoises,  and 
frogs,  seek  the  pools  where  they  are 
secure  from  their  action.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  direction  of  a  road 
near  Uritucu,  because  these  electrical 
eels  were  so  numerous  in  one  river,  that  I 


they  every  year  killed  a  great  number  of 
mules  of  burden  as  they  forded  the 


water. 


LOSS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  READY. 

The  ship  Governor  Ready  "vrBs  lost  iu 
Torres  Strait.    An  account  of  its  loss 
was  written  by  Dr.  Wilson,  surgeon  on 
board.    It  appears  that  on  departing  for 
Batavia  from  Sydney,  the  passage  to  the 
south  of  Australia  was   adopted,  but 
finally  relinquished,  in  consequence  of 
adverse  winds,  and  perhaps  the  qualities 
of  a  merchant-ship  ill  adapting  her  for 
turning  to  windward.     It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bear  up  for  the 
passage  by  Torres  Strait.    A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  eastern  fields  were  des- 
cried right  ahead,  and  the  ship  entered 
the  ''  sea  bestrewed  with  coral  reefs  and 
sand  banks,''  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  Murray's   Island.     Not- 
withstanding, however,  all   the  care  in 
the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  a  good 
look  out  from  the  fore-yard,  as  she  pur- 
sued her  perilous  course,  and,  guided 
by  the  colour  of  the  water,  had  passed 
many  reefs  in  safety,  she  struck  with 
such  force  on  a  small  detached  coral 
reef,  that  the  rock  penetrated  instantly 
through  her  bottom.    There  was  no  oc- 
casion for  sounding  the  well,  the  en- 
croaching water  being  in  a  few  minutes 
up  to  the  lower  deck,  affording  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  extensive  and  irre- 
mediable damage  the  ship  had  sustained. 
The  boats  were  now  resorted  to,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  equip  them  as  well  as 
circumstances  would    permit,    and    to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  in  them  to 
Melville   Island,  or  Coupang,  in  the 
island  of  Timor,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles.    Happily  the  boats 
were  capable  of  containing  the  crew  and 
some  passengers,  although  the  long  boat 
was  not  in  the  best  state  of  repair;  but 
after  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  men 
from  getting  at  the  spirit  casks,  the  boats 
were  provided  with  the  necessary  pro- 
visions and  water,  nautical  instruments 
and  books,  and  other  necessary  articles 
which,  in   times   of  such  difficulty  and 
danger  as  they  were  about  to  encounter, 
would  be  useful,  and  with  nineteen  in 
the  long  boat,  twelve  in  the  skiff,  and 
eight  iu  the  jolly-boat,  as  it  wan  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  stay  in  the  ship  all 
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nighty  they  quitted  her  on  their  perilous 
voyage,  just  as  the  sun,  emblematic  of 
her  fate,  had  sunk  in  the  western  wave. 
It  was  deemed  prudent  to  lie  by  the 
ship  during  the  night,  and  accordingly 
the  boats  were  secured  to  each  other, 
and  made  fast  to  her,  one  of  the  party 
being  ready  to  cut  away  in  case  she 
should  slip  off  the  rock  on  which  she 
hung,  and  sink  in  deep  water.  The 
long  boat  leaked  much,  but  it  was  hoped 
she  would  take  up  before  the  morning ; 
that  is,  become  tight  when  saturated 
with  water,  like  a  tub  dry  and  leaky 
from  want  of  use.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  boats  left  the  ship,  ana 
steered  for  Halfway  Island.  ''About 
eleven  o'clock,  a.wi."  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
''  we  reached  the  island,  and  our  first 
care  was  to  spread  out  the  biscuits  to 
dry  ;  those  who  were  in  the  other  boats 
followed  our  example,  although  some 
thoughtless  youngsters,  being  about  to 
amuse  themselves,  as  if  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  had  to  be  reminded  of  their 
duty.  In  the  meantime,  the  cook  was 
busy  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation ;  a 
fire  was  kindled,  and  a  pig  (two  having 
found  their  way  into  the  boat)  was  killed 
and  dressed  for  dinner,  to  which  we  as- 
sembled, with  keen  appetites,  in  a  ro- 
mantic spot,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  a  natural  grove. 
The  resemblance,  in  some  respects,  to  a 
pic-nic  party,  tended  to  exhilarate  our 
spirits ;  and  the  sailors,  who  in  general 
have  much  repugnance  to  alloy  present 
enjoyment  by  any  cares  about  the  future, 
were  quite  happy  and  jocose. 

'<  Dinner  bemg  finished,  we  prepared 
to  renew  our  journey.  In  case  of  acci- 
dental separation,  a  week's  provisions 
were  issued  to  the  skiff  and  jolly-boat, 
and  it  was  judged  prudent  to  divide  at 
once  the  brandy  equally  to  the  boats, 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
each.  To  do  this  equitably,  it  behoved 
us  to  collect  all  that  might  be  in  the 
other  boats,  for  we  had  only  a  very 
small  quantity  in  the  long  boat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unaccountable  disap- 
pearance of  a  five-gallon  keg  full. 

*^  A  good  deal  of  ill  humour  was 
manifested  by  the  oflScer  in  charge  of 
the  boats,  when  requested  to  increase 
the  general  stock,  by  the  production  of 
a  considerable  quantity  which  he  had 
snugly  stowed  away  for.  particular  ser- 


vice. He  vras  very  reluctant  to  give  it 
up,  insisting  that,  de  jure,  it  was  his 
own  property.  However  that  might  be, 
it  was,  ex  necemtate  rei^  added  to  the 
common  stock,  which  was  then  divided 
with  strict  impartiality,  as  were  also  a 
few  bottles  of  wine  and  porter,  which 
had  been  placed  in  our  boat  by  the  stew- 
ard. The  biscuit,  being  now  dry,  was 
put  into  bags,  and  protected  as  much  as 
possible  from  future  damage,  by  being 
covered  with  tarpauling.  Everything 
being  placed  in  the  boats,  about  sixp,  m. 
we  left  this  islet." 

The  course  was  now  shaped  for  Wed- 
nesday Island,  and  after  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  getting  on  a  reef  in  the  night, 
as  well  as  much  perplexity  to  discover 
their  situation,  Dr.  Wilson  succeeded 
in  getting  a  noon  observation,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  land  under  their  lee 
that  gave  them  some  uneasiness,  was 
Banks'  Island.  But  a  group  of  islands 
to  the  westward  was  not  to  be  accounted 
for,  and,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
reaching  Booby  Island,  the  adventurers 
threaded  their  way  through  a  labyrinth 
of  reefs,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  from  leaving  the  ship,  landed  on  the 
centre  island  of  the  group,  which  con- 
sisted of  fourteen. 

Another  r^pite  from  their  fatigue  was 
afforded  here — water  was  found,  which, 
as  they  had  been  on  short  allowance, 
was  most  welcome.  An  encampment 
was  formed,  and  all  was  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  "The 
cook  havmg  got  his  utensils  on  shore, 
soon  provided  us  with  boiling  water, 
and  we  enjoyed  our  tea,  not  feeling  the 
want  of  sugar,  which  the  salt  water  had 
completely  destroyed.  Being  all  fatigued, 
and  inclined  to  sleep,  we  made  prepa- 
rations to  retire  to  rest.  Directions  were 
given  to  keep  the  boats  afloat,  and  ar- 
rangements were  entered  into,  to  guard 
against  the  possible  consequences  of 
sudden  surprise ;  and  also  to  receive,  in 
a  friendly  way,  any  of  the  natives  who, 
from  curiosity,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
might  pay  us  a  visit  during  our  slumbers. 
Captam  Young  and  myself  chose  a  spot, 
protected  from  the  night  wind  by  a  large 
block  of  granite,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  high-water  mark,  where — our 
bed  the  sand — our  canopy  the  sky — we 
were  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  soothing 
sound  of  the  hollow  breeze,  and  the 
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mournful  melody  of  tbe   murmuring 


sea. 


w 


Next  day,  the  long  boat  was  discotered 
to  be  in  a  bad  plight,  too  bad,  indeed, 
to  be  meddled  with  bv  the  carpenter, 
but  being  chintzed  with  oakum,  covered 
with  tallow,  and  patched  up  with  can- 
vass, she  was  made  seaworthy.  "  The 
sail-makers,"  continues  Dr.  Wilson, 
•*  were  directed  to  convert  the  fore-royal 
into  a  lugsail,  and  to  make  a  jib  from 
some  spare  canvass,  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  make  progress  on  a  wind. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  em- 
ployed variously;  some  were  picking 
oread,  others  filling  water,  some  getting 
oysters,  and  others  cruising  about  in 
search  of  adventures,  or  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  loquacious  prattle  of  a 
favourite  cockatoo,  which  had  been,  by 
general  consent,  permitted  to  accompany 


us. 


tf 


In  the  coiirse  of  the  day,  all  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  long  boat  was 
afloat,  and  leake^l  very  little,  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  to  resume  the 
voyage  next  morning. 

"  In  the  evening,'^  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  we  re-assemblcd,  when  a  short  address 
was  made  (by  the  Captain)  to  the  sailors, 
explanatory  of  our  tuture  proceedings. 
The  scene  vras  impressive  and  pictu- 
resque;— the  numerous  blazing  fires, 
which  the  sailors  had  for  pastime  kindled 
along  the  shore,  completely  illuniined 
the  small  bay  in  which  the  boats,  all 
ready  for  departure,  were  now  floating, 
and  threw  a  lurid  glare  on  the  hardy 
weather-worn  countenances  of  the  as- 
sembled group,  who  were  ever  and  anon 
reminded  of  their  unenviable  situation, 
by  a  sudden  blast  of  the  breeze,  or  a 
sullen  threatening  roar  of  the  ruthless 
sea.  Place,  time,  and  circumstances, 
thas  conspirins  to  excite  and  cherish 
gloomy  ideas,  mose  who  looked  beyond 
the  present  moment  could  not  avoid 
being  somewhat  depressed,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  be,  as  well  as  to  appear, 
cheerful  and  unconcerned. 

•*  Watches  were  placed  in  situations 
commanding  a  good  look  out,  witli  di- 
rections how  to  act,  should  any  strangers 
make  their  appearance  during  the  night, 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  sur- 
prise being  now  rendered  doubly  neces- 
sary ;  as  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  I 
that  the  natives,  (distinct  and  recent! 


traces  of  whom  had  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  day)  might  be  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  fires,  which  were  blazing  in 
all  directions  around  us.  AAer  these 
arrangements  we  severally  betook  our- 
selves to  rest. 

"  The  spot  where  the  captain  and  my- 
self slept  last  night,  had  been,  by  the 
care  of  some  of  our  comrades,  converted 
inU)  a  very  pretty  bower, — branches  of 
trees  being  interwoven  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  tlie  rock,  the  ensign  spread 
over  the  top,  soft  twigs  strewed  ou  the 
sand,  and  the  whole  ornamented  with 
various  flowers.  We  were  pleased  wiili 
this  spontaneous  attention,  and  slept 
soundly. 

"  As  soon  as  day-light  appeared,  pre- 
parations were  made  mr  our  departure  ; 
before  embarking,  I  recommended,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  a  long  swim, 
to  exercise  and  fatigue  the  limbs,  now 
about  to  be  cramped  and  confined  for 
some  time.  We  also  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  take  a  good  breakfast^  which  the 
cooks,  who  had  been  early  at  work,  had 
prepared  for  us.  This  being  finished, 
every  utensil  capable  of  containing 
water  was  filled  therewith;  and  all 
being  properly  arrranged  in  the  boats, 
we  lefl  the  island,  not  without  regret,  yet 
pleased  that  we  should  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed with  reefs  and  sand  banks.  Not 
wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  finding  a  clear 
passage  between  any  of  the  islands,  we 
steered  to  the  northward  of  the  group, 
and  then  directed  our  course  W.  by  5. 
across  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria." 

The  three  boats  of  tne  Governor  Ready 
passed  over  the  same  sea  as  the  Bounty*s 
launch  did.  Sunday  came,  and  in  the 
forenoon,  conformably  to  usual  custom, 
they  joined  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  But  on  tlie  day  following,  tlic 
weather  became  boisterous,  and  anxiety 
was  felt  for  those  in  the  skiff  and  jolly- 
boat;  the  sea  had  become  formidable 
as  the  wind  increased,  and  those  in  the 
jolly-boat  were,  after  due  consideration, 
admitted  into  the  long  boat,  the  skiff 
having  been  lost  sight  of.  **  It  now  be- 
hoved us,"  observes  Dr.  Wilson,  **  to 
be  most  attentive  to  the  steerage,  as  the 
neglect  of  a  moment  might  prove  our 
ruin.  We  kept  W.  by  S.  for  Melville 
Island,  but  our  hopes  of  reaching  it 
were  very  slender.  By  great  vigilance, 
we  managed  to  elude  the  encroachments 
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of  the  waves,  till  about  nine,  p.m,  when 
a  heavy  sea,  whose  death-denoting  sound 
still  lingers  in  my  ears,  rolled  over  the 
larboard  quarter,  and  filled  the  boat  1  < 
For  a  moment  we  were  paralysed,  be- 
lieving that  we  were  going  down,  without 
the  most  distant  hone  of  any  one  of  us 
being  saved.  Finaing,  however,  that 
tlie  boat  still  floated,  we  took  heart, 
baled  away,  and  tlirew  every  article  of 
no  essential  importance,  overboard. 

'*  The  sea  had  upset  the  compass,  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  obtain  another ;  yet 
we  mans^ed  (although  the  task  was 
difficult)  to  keep  the  boat  right  before 
the  wind.  Just  as  we  had  got  her  baled 
out,  she  was  again  filled  by  another 
wave.  We  now  determined  to  hazard 
tlie  dangerous  experiment  of  taking  in 
the  main-sail ;  this  being  effected,  and 
the  reefed  jib  set,  we  could  do  no  more 
than  quietly  submit  to  tlie  will  of  Him 
who  'rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  and 
directs  the  storm.'" 

This  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the 
boat,  as  not  a  spray  broke  over  her  after- 
wards, and  they  pursued  their  weary 
course  for  Melville  Island,  the  boat 
riding  safely  over  the  highest  waves. 
The  next  day,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  run  past  IMelville  Island ; 
and  as  to  beat  back  any  distance  was 
impossible,  the  course  was  directed  for 
Timor.  This  gave  the  parly  more  con- 
cern, as  the  skiff  had  been  lost  sight 
of;  but  as  she  was  known  to  be  a 
good  boat,  and  not  overladen,  well- 
founded  hopes  were  entertained  of  her 
safety. 

Having  run  160  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  heavy 
sea,  amidst  squalls  accompanied  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  about  six 
in  the  evening  of  the  first  of  June,  the 
land  of  Timor  was  discovered,  on  which 
Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  "  To  say  that  this 
event  caused  universal  joy,  would  con- 
vey but  a  faint  idea  of  the  feelings  that 
pervaded  every  bosom, "  and  all  sail 
was  made  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
Coiipanjy  before  .dark.  But  they  were 
disaiipointed,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  morning  that  lliey  entered  the 
Strait  of  Senino.  A  brig  was  perceived 
workinsf  out  of  the  bay  of  Coupang. 
"  V^urioiis  were  the  conjectures,"  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  "  as  to -what  she  was,  and 


whither  bound;  some  thinking  her  an 
American,  some  an  Arab,  and  others  a 
Dutchman.  After  a  little  discussion, 
we  edged  away  for  her,  exhibiting  our 
ensign  as  conspicuously  as  we  oould. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  she  took  any 
notice  of  us,  and  we  began  to  think  that 
it  was  not  her  intention  to  do  so ;  but, 
at  length,  she  stood  towards  us,  and 
displayed  her  colours,  which,  with  much 
emotion,  we  discovered  to  be  those  of 
our  native  land  l" 

The  brig  proved  to  be  the  Amitt/f  on 
board  of  which  the  doctor  found  on  old 
friend,  in  the  employment  of  government. 
She  was  bound  to  Melville  Island,  and 
he  deterniined  on  accompanying  his 
friend  in  her,  and  parted  from  his  com- 
panions in  the  long  boat,  wliich  had 
conveyed  them  all  in  safety  a  distance 
of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  in 
the  space  of  less  than  fifteen  days.  Bad 
weather,  however,  coming  on,  and  the 
Amity  proving  leaky,  her  captain  re- 
solved to  return  to  Coupang  harbour 
immediately,  which  gave  Dr.  Wilson  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  companions  in 
adversity  once  more,  and  shortly  after 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  tlie  safe 
arrival  of  the  skiff,  after  having  en- 
countered her  share  of  hardship  and 
danger. 


CANNIBALS    IN    HINDUSTAN. 

The  Kookees,  as  these  brutal  wretches 
are  called,  have,  according  to  the  account 
afforded  me  by  Major  Gardiner,  protu- 
berant bellies ;  they  are  low  in  stature, 
witl)  set  features,  and  muscular  limbs. 
They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  build  their  villages  on  tlie 
boughs  of  the  forest  trees.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  settled  abiding  place, 
but  wander  in  herds  from  one  wilderness 
to  another.  When  a  site  favourable  to 
their  purpose  has  been  found,  the  whole 
community  immediately  set  to  work  to 
collect  bamboos  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  are  afterwards  fashioned  into 
platforms,  and  placed  across  the  lofty 
boughs  of  the  different  trees.  On  this 
foundation  the  rude  grass  superstruc- 
ture is  raised  which  forms  the  hut.  When 
these  sheds  are  completed,  and  every 
family  provided  with  a  habitation,  the 
women  and  children  are  taken  into  their 
aerial  abodes.    The  men  then  lop  off  all 
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the  branches  within  reach  of  the  groand, 
and  having  constructed  for  themselves  a 
rough  ladder  of  bamboos,  they  ascend 
the  trees  by  means  of  this  rude  staircase, 
drawing  it  up  after  them  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  strangers,  and  as  a  necessary 
precaution  against  the  encroachments  of 
their  fonr-fi)o(ed  companions  of  the 
forest.  In  this  manner  they  repose, 
floating  in  the  branches,  and  mdled  by 
the  wind,  partaking  more  of  the  savage 
ferociUr  of  bruteS|than  the  milder  chari- 
ties of  man. 

They  openly  boast  of  their  feats  of 
cannibalism,  showing,  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  the  bones  and 
residue  of  their  fellow- creatures  who  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  their  horrible  appetites. 
So  intent  are  they  in  their  sear(*li  after 
human  flesh,  that  the  superintendent  was 
always  obliged  to  send  out  men  employed 
in  burning  the  elephants  armed  with 
muskets,  and  not  fewer  tlian  parties  of 
ten.  One  poor  man  tliey  unfortunately 
caught  while  off  his  guard,  and  devoured 
him  almost  before  his  life  blood  had 
congealed  in  his  veins.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  subdue  and  civilize  these 
people,  and  one  of  their  head  men  was 
won  over,  and  employed  by  Major 
Gardiner  at  the  elephant  depot,  but  he 
could  not  be  induc«*d  to  rehnquish  his 
old  habits.  In  a  short  time  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  commission  of  a  murder, 
and  was  executed  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  Chittagong.  When  the  tidings  of  tliis 
man's  fate  r^ched  the  ears  of  his  former 
associates^  tliey  became  greatly  incensed, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  exerted 
themselves,  happily  in  vain,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  super- 
mtendent,  who  had  freouently  occasion 
to  cross  their  path  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty. — Spry's  India, 


A    KOOBDISH   CHIEF. 

When  a  Koordtsh  chief  takes  the  field, 
his  equipment  varies  little  from  that  of 
the  knights  of  the  days  of  chivalry;  and 
the  Saracen,  who  fought  under  the  great 
Saladin,  was  probably  armed  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  he  who  now  makes  war 
upon  the  Persians.  His  breast  is  de- 
fended by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid  wiih 
gold  and  silver,  whilst  a  small  wooden 
shield, thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  is 
slung  over  his  left  shoulder,  when  not  in 


use.  His  lance  is  carried  by  his  page^ 
or  squire,  who  is  also  mounted ;  a  car- 
bine is  slung  across  his  back ;  his  pistols 
and  dagger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and 
a  light  scymeter  hangs  by  his  side.  At- 
tached to  the  saddle,  on  the  right,  is  a 
small  case  holding  three  darts,  each  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  on 
the  left,  at  the  saddle  bow,  you  perceive 
a  mace,  the  most  deadly  of  all  weapons. 
It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  some- 
times embossed  with  gold,  at  others  set 
with  precious  stones.  The  darts  have 
steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
a  weighty  piece  of  iron  or  lead  at  the 
upper  end,  to  give  them  velocity  when 
thrown  by  the  hand.  Such  is  the  war- 
like costume  of  the  Koords ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
gallant  and  spirit-stirring  than  to  see  a 
band  of  them  thus  accoutred,  with  their 
picturesque  habiliments  waving  in  the 
gale,  turning  and  winding  their  small 
but  spirited  steeds,  and  going  at  speed 
through  the  graceful  exertiscs  of  the 
spear,  or  dashing  through  the  rapid  evo- 
lutions of  a  mimic  fight. 


TOE    FALLS   OF  THE   RniNE. 

The  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  three  miles 
below  Schafl'hausen.  'J  hey  are  glorious 
and  beautiful ;  but  who  shall  describe  a 
waterfall?  Every  particle  a  living 
thing:  a  whole  mighty  river  hurled, 
amid  the  thunders  of  its  descent,  into 
spray  and  foam — the  drifted  snow  not 
whiter  nor  lighter — and,  indeed,  if 
mighty  snow  banks  were,  in  succession, 
driven  by  a  sweeping  storm  over  a  pre- 
cipice seventy  feet  high,  I  do  not  know 
but  it  would  more  resemble  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine,  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
think  of. 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  here  are  per- 
fectly pure  and  transparent,  and  have 
a  colour  of  the  deepest  green,  for  which 
I  cannot  account.  This  colour,  purity, 
and  a  rapid  flow,  make  it,  at  this 
point,  the  most  beautiful  of  rivers. — 
Dewtf^t  JoumuL 
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THE  FAWN'S  LEAP. 


A  LOBO  peace  Misting  belwcen  the 
NatchL'z  nation  (one  of  the  ahoriginal 
Iribei  of  America)' and  those  tribes 
nearest  to  their  bordera,  strength eneil  by 
a  league  against  the  French  for  mutual 
proteclian,  led  to  much  friendly  inter- 
course and  icciprooal  offlcts  of  kindness. 
Acasual  interview  between  a  young  and 
Ballant  warrior  of  one  of  them,  and  a 
Natchez  girl,  produced  impressions, 
which,  matured  by  time,  ripened  into 
mutual  attochmenl.  Overtures  were 
made  to  the  lamiiy  of  the  muiden,  and 
presents  exchanged  ;  the  union  was  re- 
giirdeJ  by  all  as  auspicious  to  the  in- 
tetcstit  of  both  nutions ;  the  bright  moons 
and  beautiful  skies  of  the  south  never 
smiled  on  a  happier  pair  than  the  war- 
like Alama  and  the  oark-eyed  youthful 

Vot,  I. 


Xalissa.  About  this  period,  the  arisand 
■gold  of  Ihe  French  prevailed  over  the 
lailh  of  some  of  the  nations,  heretofore 
united  with  the  Nalchci  in  opposition 
to  the  intolerable  oppressions  neaped 
upon  ihem  by  these  advcnturera.  False- 
hoods were  invented,  and  treacheious 
designs  attributed,  lo  all  parties  in  Ihe 
le^ue,  through  emissaries  and  spies 
secretly  sent  among  them.  Complaint 
and  recrimination  were  followed  by  ag- 
gression and  open  hoslihiy.  The  hatchet 
wa.!  unburied,  and  the  runners  bearing 
the  red  symbol  of  combat,  passed  rapidly 
among  the  tribes.  Tlie  hrst  onset'was 
between  Ihe  Nalchei  nnd  the  nalive  tribe 
of  Alama,  and  so  judden,  that  the  last 
iriterview  between  him  and  Xalissa  waa 
broken  off  by  the  terrific  cry  of  their 
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respective  tribes,  summoning  the  youth- 
ful warriors  to  the  work  of  death. 
Alama,high  in  reputation  and  command, 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  call.  lie  panted 
not  for  tlie  glories  or  dangers  of  war,  but 
sighed  for  days  of  peace  and  happiness 
with  his  beautiful  Fawn.  This  was  the 
name  of  Xalissa,  when  translated  into 
our  tongue :  with  it  well  corresponded 
her  starry  eye,  fringed  with  lashes  as 
dark  and  silky  as  the  raven  plume  tliat 
decked  her  hair;  her  slender  form, 
graceful  as  the  neck  of  the  swam,  clear- 
ing the  waters  of  her  own  blue  laice ; 
and  her  tinv  foot  and  agile  step,  elutio 
as  the  tread  of  the  young  pantner  upon 
the  quirkrandi  of  her  native  stream.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  bloody 
scenes  which  ensued,  or  to  detail  the 
various  fortunes  that  attended  these  de- 
structive wars,  ttlfred  up  by  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  French,  So  far  as  the 
present  contest  was  involved,  the  Nat- 
chez were  successful.  They  had  routed 
their  enemies,  and  taken  many  captives, 
who,  according  to  the  usages  of  savage 
warfare,  were  condemned  to  torture. 
Among  Uiem  was  Alama.  All  the 
friendly  sentiments  heretofore  existing 
between  the  tribts,  were  superseded  by 
that  settled  and  deadly  hate  characteristic 
of  barbarians.  Alama,  after  fighting 
with  the  desperation  of  a  tiger,  pierced, 
like  a  target,  with  a  hundred  arrows,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Natchei.  llis 
wounds,  tliough  dangerous  and  numer- 
ous, were  not  destined  to  prove  mortal. 
His  athletic  form,  in  the  vigour  of  youth 
and  manly  strength,  had  been  troined 
and  hardened  amidst  enterprize  and 
danger;  and  his  soul  rose  superior  to 
misfortune  and  suffering.  This  heroic 
bearing  only  exasperated  his  enemies, 
and  sealed  his  doom  ;  but  under  present 
prostration,  he  was  deemed  an  unfit 
object  for  the  extremities  of  an  Indian 
execution  ;  it  was  therefore  deferred. 
Xnlissa,  in  the  at>ony  of  her  soul,  had 
witnessed  his  suflerings,  but  darrd  not 
exiiibit  the  sympathies  she  so  dec])ly 
felt,  or  betniy  an  emotion  calculated  to 
rou«e  suspicion,  and  thus  ])recipilate  his 
destiny.  One  thing  she  had  resolved 
upon,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  ob- 
structions opposed  to  her  designs,  to 
savf^  or  to  perish  witli  him !  Among 
the  Natchez  were  certain  superannuated 
women,  generally  blind  or  crippled,  pre- 


tending to  supernatural  powers,  and 
dealing  in  charms  and  witchcraft. 
These  beldames  were  held  in  undefined 
and  superstitious  awe  by  young  and  old. 
When  captives  were  brought  in  by  the 
warriors,  their  misfortunes  were  aggra- 
vated by  every  insult  that  the  resources 
of  savage  ingenuity  could  suggest ;  and 
not  the  least  were  the  revilings,  taunts, 
and  incantations  of  these  hags,  to 
whose  power  they  were  subjected-  pre- 
paratory to  execution.  They  dressed 
themselves  in  strange  and  fantastic 
attire,  and  wore  hideous  masks,  to 
heighten  the  efiect  of  their  uncouth 
and  antic  ceremonies.  Thev  were  un- 
questioned in  their  proceedings,  Ixting 
avoided  by  all,  through  mingled  c  ao- 
tions  of  fear  and  detestation.  Xalissa 
availed  lieraelf  of  this  superstition  to 
efect  her  designs.  liabitea  in  the  dis- 
guise of  these  pretended  magicians,  she 
came  by  night  to  the  place  where  Alania 
was  confined.  It  was  an  enclosure, 
strongly  constructed  of  stakes  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  by  like  mate- 
rials, firmly  set  on  in  the  form  of  a  roof. 
His  companions  had  been  successively 
led  out  to  execution,  and  he  lay  alone, 
in  the  centre  of  the  prison,  bound  (o  a 
post  driven  into  tlie  earth.  On  the  out- 
side, a  gallery,  composed  lightly  of  cane, 
and  covered  with  branches,  sheltered  a 
numerous  guard,  and  the  entrance  was 
constantly  occupied  by  a  powerful  In- 
dian. These  precautiotiB  interposed 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  the  ap- 
proach of  Xalissa  was,  however,  unob- 
structed ;  the  Indian  reverently  gavo  way, 
and  she  was  soon  at  the  side  of  the  pri- 
soner. He  had  been  accustomed  to 
such  scenes,  and  marked  the  entrance  of 
his  supposed  tormentor  with  perfect  un- 
concern. She  performed  over  him 
various  unmeaning  ceremonies;  she 
hc(i()ed  abuse  and  insult  on  the  victim, 
Cflst  approbrium  upon  his  name  and 
tribe,  and,  kneeling  over  him,  chaunted 
those  low,  sad  tones,  which  warn  the 
captive  of  doom  and  death.  Then  she 
recited  the  victories  of  the  Natchez,  their 
deeds  of  renown,  and  the  glories  of  their 
ancestors,  uttering  new  imprecations  on 
their  foes.  At  leneth,  however,  os  the 
curiosity  of  tlie  guard  subsided,  she 
gradually  brought  her  face  nearer  to  that 
of  Ahimn,  and,  taking  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  whisper,  "  Let  your 
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eyes  be  op<Kiiy  your  tongue  still,  your 
fece  unchanged — I  am  here  to  save  you  1 
Fear  not ;  I  am  Xalissa  !'*    The  war- 
rior, overcome  by  lore,  gratitude,  and 
joy,  with  a  heart  btirsting  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  emotions,  exerted,  never- 
theless, the  control  over  his  feelings  so 
Temarkable    in    the    Indian.      "Your 
wounds,"   resumed  the  beautiful  girl, 
vrilh  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  and  she 
was  heaving  her  arms  in  all  the  frenzy 
and  eccentricity  of  the  character  she  had 
assumed,  "  your  wounds  will  not  suffer 
you  to  fly — promise  to  obey  me.    To- 
morrow I  will  tell  you  all — promise !" 
Alama  pressed  her  hand  in  token  of 
assent,  but  whispered,  as  he  did  so,  **  My 
foot  is  heavy,  but  my  hand  is  not  weak. 
Cut  the  thongs  that  bind  me  ;  give  me 
my  hatchet ;  I  will  yet  open  our  path  to 
the  forest." — "  No  blood  must  be  shed,*' 
rejoined  Xalissa  ;  *•  my  brother  guards 
you  ;  he  must  not  die  by  your  hand. 
You    have   promised  I      Silence  1    the 
Natchez  are  wary.    If  I  am  suspected, 
we  are  lost  1    I  will  come  again.      She 
now  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and 
rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  often  re- 
peated the  same  like  mockeries,  and  then 
slowly  left  the  prison.      Here  she  wan- 
dered about  among  the  guards,  who  were 
lying  sluggishly  around  the   fire,  took 
their  bows  in  her  hands,  and  pronounced 
over  them  certain  cabalistic  words,  at 
the  same  time  dancing  round  them  with 
grimaces  and  frantic  gestures.     Having 
thus  familiarised  herself  with  those  whom 
she  intended  to  deceive,  she  laid  a  plan 
for  accomplishing  a  most  important  de- 
sign in  relation  to  their  arms,  and  lulled 
suspicion  asleep,  she  retired.     The  fol- 
lowing day  the  same  mummery  was  re- 
peated ;  and  the  guard,  not  only  unsus- 
pecting, but  exhibiting  some  symptoms 
of  disgust  and  weariness  at  the  perse- 
verance of  the  sorceress,  lay  indolently 
about  the  dungeon,  thus  enabling  Xalissa 
brieflly  to    unfold  her    plans.     "To- 
morrow you  are  doomed  to  the  stake. 
We  must  fly  to-night.    The  warrior  who 
euards  the  door,  I  have  told  you,  is  my 
brother ;  his  life  must  be  safe — at  least 
till  all  else  fails.     We  must  exchange 
dresses.     I  know  the  passes  to  the  river, 
which  you  do  not;  wounded,  you  could 
not  escape.     I  will  break  the  guard! 
When  the  Natchez  pursue  me,  take  your 
course  to  the  liumacbitto.    I  will  meet 


you  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi.  Fear 
not  for  me — the    bow-strings  will  be 
charmed  1     My  foot  is  light.    Be  silent 
-^obey,  and  we  arc  safe  P'    Then,  with 
a  wild  and  uneartlily  shriek,  she  seized 
a  firebrand,  and  renewing  her  sybil-like 
denunciations  and  incoherent  maledic- 
tions, her  voice  sank  away,  asJf  from 
the  exhaustion  of  passion,  into  coarse 
and  direful  tones;  the  notes- were  taken 
up  by  the  guard  excited  to  fury,  and  the 
song  of  death  rang  fearfully  among  the 
surrounding  echoes.     Xalissa  returned 
at  nisht,  prepared   to  accomplish  her 
hazardous  purpose.     She  had  brought 
>vith  her  a  v^etable  acid,  active  and 
powerful  in  its  effects  ;  and  with  this,  in 
the  progress  of  her  pretended  witchcraft, 
she  managed  to  touch  all  the  bow-strings. 
The  savages  were   passive  and  unsus- 
pecting, for  they  regarded  her  as  being 
supernaturally  inspired,  and  excited  to 
new  raptures  by  the   near  prospect  of 
vengeance  and  blood.     So  soon  as  all 
became  silent,  and  the  watch-fire  sunk 
down  upon  the  embers,  she  again  seated 
herself  by  the  side  of  Alama,  and  cau- 
tiously severed   the  cords  which  bound 
him.     She  took  his  bright  head-piece, 
and  clasped  it  on  her  own  brow.     She 
then  put  her  mask  upon  him,  and  threw 
around  him  the  party- coloured  tunic  she 
had  worn,  at  the  same  time  enveloping 
her  little  person   in   his  hunting-shirt, 
stiff  with   blood    from  numerous  and 
ghastly  wounds.      She  now  took   the 
position    he    occupied,    while    Alama, 
assuming  hers,  personated  the  character 
of  the  tormentress,  while  she  appeared 
as  the  wounded  and  condemned  captive. 
These  changes  were  effected  more  silently 
and  rapidly  than  can  be  explained  by 
words.     Fuel  had  been  added  to  the  fire 
by  the  Indians ;  and,  by  the  time  they 
were  accomplished,  the  flame  went  up, 
bright  and  sparkling,  in  the  mid.st  of  a 
savage  but   picturesque  group,  worthy 
the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.     Now  was 
the  moment  for  action.     Xalissa  sprang 
forward,  and,  by  a  blow  dealt  with  all 
her  force,  threw  her  brother  from  his 
balance,  and    possed    him.     lie,    not 
doubting  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped 
while  the  old  woman  slept,  raised  a  whoop 
which    alarmed    all    his    comptmions. 
They   seized    their  bows,  and,  before 
Xalissa  had  passed  beyond  the  light  of 
the  fire,  twenty  arrows  were  drawn  upon 
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her,  either  of  which  must  have  proved 
mortal;  but  the  charm  she  employed 
proved  effectual,  and  the   bow-strings 
snapped  into  a  thousand  pieces  I    They 
were,    of    cx)urse,    relinquished,    and 
the   whole  band,  with  a  shout  of  ven- 
geance, pressed  hotly  on  the  flying  girl. 
We  now  return  to  Alama.    The  brief 
communications  which  necessarily  passed 
between  him  and  XalLssa,  and  the  en- 
grossing interest  of  the  occasion,  did  not 
enable  him  properly  to  appreciate  the 
motives  of  this  generous  girl.    All  now 
flashed  upon  his  mind.     After  his  fetters 
were  removed,  he  might  have  passed  the 
guard,  as  she  had  done,  and  with  no 
greater  hazard;  but  she  dreaded  lest 
Alama,  in  the  struggle  for  escape,  would 
endanger  the  life  of  her  brother ;  or, 
that  stifl"  from  wounds,  he  would  be 
overtaken  in  flight.    But,  if  these  appre- 
hensions had  proved  groundless,  his  ig- 
norance of  the  passes  might  involve  him 
in  difficulty,  or,  at  best,  leave  him  to 
contend,  at  fearful  odds,  with  those  who 
could  tread  blindfold  every  bayou  and 
deer  path  of  these  intricate  defiles.    On 
the  other  hand,  disguised  as  she  was, 
she  did  not  deem  it  ;possible  that  the  In- 
dians would  suspect  any  stratagem,  and, 
consequently,  the  pursuit  being  drawn 
upon    her,   Alama,    though    wounded, 
might  in  a  few  hours  be  beyond  the  fear 
of  danger.     So  far  all  had  succeeded ; 
and  the  prisoner  left  the  scene  of  his 
sufferings   unmolested,   and   with   new 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  affection 
for  the  devoted  maid .    Divesting  himself 
of  his  encumbrances,  he  was  soon  buried 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  turned 
his  yet  feeble  steps  to  the  point  desig- 
nated by  her.    In  the  mean  time  tlie 
lovely  Fawn,  impelled  less  by  fear  for 
herself  than  anxiety  and  affection  for 
him,   fled    before    her  pursuers.     Her 
light  and  symmetrical  form,  borne  along 
as  if  by  the  breeze,  seemed  to  flit  on- 
ward like  some  bird  of  night  on   its 
noiseless  wing.    The   Indians,  in   the 
outset,  were  in  no  doubt  of  overtaking 
the  wounded  prisoner,  and  laughed  in 
scorn  at  the  shallow  attempt   made  to 
escape,  where  cunning  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  where  physical  power  or 
personal  bravery  could  not  avail.    They 
were,  however,  speedily  undeceived,  and 
derision  turned  into  utter  astonishment 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  wounded  and  ema- 


ciated prisoner,  with  the  speed  of  a  deer, 
setting  at  defiance  their  fleetest  runners. 
With  every  inducement,  therefore,  to 
urge  them  on,  they  encouraged  one  an- 
other to  new  eflbrts  and  redoubled  axer- 
tion.    They  now  rapidly  approached  the 
rugged  and  uneven  ground  which  marks 
the  line  of  the  <<  Ellis  Clifis.''    The  con- 
tinoal  abrasion  of  the  Mississippi  under- 
mines huge  banks  of  earth,  over-hang- 
ing here  &e  margin  of  the  precipitous 
shore,  leaving  frightful  chasms  and  deep 
bayous  running  on  a  level  with  the  river, 
and  at  various  angles  to  its  course,  fiir 
up  into  the  heights.      This,    together 
with  the  springs,  bursting  out  at  various 
altitudes  and  passing  through  sandy  or 
decaying  strata,  produces,,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  season,  a  melting  and  sink- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  a  waving,  uneven 
surface.     On  the  return  of  the  summer 
suns  the  soil  becomes  baked,  and  is 
extremely  rigid  and  disagreeable  to  the 
feet.    It  was  here  that  Xalissa,  strug- 
gling against  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  beset  by  enemies  active  and  perse- 
vering, found  her  strength  beginmng  to 
yield.     From  the  operation   of  causes 
just  detailed,  the  pass  to  the  river,  for- 
merly used  by  the  Natchez,  had  been 
cut  off*,  and  another  one  was  now  re- 
sorted to,  though  further  and  more  cir- 
cuitous.   The  former  ran  along  a  nar- 
row ridge,  between  two  deep  ravines. 
Across  this    a    rain   gutter    had  been 
formed,  which  gradually  widening,  had 
become    a  deep  and   dangerous  gulf, 
deemed  impassable  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  object  of  those  in  pursuit  was,  there- 
fore, to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Xalissa  by 
the  new  route,  should  she  attempt  it, 
and  drive  her  upon  one  of  which  they 
supposed  her  ignorant,  being  that  aban- 
doned as  impassable  by  reason  of  the 
**  break.''    Xalissa,  however,  knew  them 
both.    She  strained  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  new  and  safe  descent.    It  was  in 
,  vain.    The  poor  girl,  nearly  exhausted, 
found,  Qs  daylight  approached,  that  her 
brother,  the  fleetest  of  the  Indians,  was 
gaining   upon   her,   and  that,  in   fact, 
csca(>e   by   mortal   means   was  almost 
hopeless.      She,  therefore,  ceased   her 
flight,  and  paused  as  if  collecting  her 
powers  for  some    desperate    resource. 
Upon  this  the  Indians,  secure  of  tlieir 
victim,  sent  forth  a   yell  of  triumph. 
Xalissa  now  turned  suddenly,  and  went 
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directly  down  the  deserted  pass.     In 
this  attempt,  no  interference  was  offered 
by  the  Natchez.     On  the  contrary,  when 
they  reached  its  entrance,  and  saw  her 
pent  up  between  the  iiighlands  and  the 
chasm,  without  hope  of  escape  either  to 
the  right  or  the  leit,  their  joy  was  un- 
controlled, and  a  savage  and  exulting 
cry  rang  ominously  amon^  the  cliffs. 
The  enthusiastic  girl  felt  that  a  moment 
had  arrived,  involving  her  own  fate  and 
that  of  her  wounded  lover ;  for  her  cap- 
ture must  expose  the  stratagem,  and 
place  his  fate  beyond  the  reach  of  hope, 
between  these  probabilities  and  personal 
danger,  there  was,  in  her  mind,  no  hesi- 
tation .    She  hastily  threw  off  the  hunting 
shirt  taken  from  Alama,  tiglitened  the 
lielt  that  clasped  her  person,  and  with  a 
fearless   bound,  cleared  the  appalling 
gulf,  now  spreading  forth  its  terrors  be- 
tween her  and  the  astonished  and  baiHed 
savages !     Pausing  for  a  moment  to  re- 
cover from  the  stunning  effect  of  the 
leap,  she   raised  her  beautiful  eyes  in 
adoration  to  her  divinity,  whose  warm 
rays  were  just  emerging  from  the  east. 
To  her  his  rising  seemed  invested  witli 
new  glories ;  perhaps  she  believed  that 
he    contemplated    her  enterprise  with 
favour,  and  thus  benignly  smiled  on  its 
success.    Be  it,  however,  as  it  may,  she 
offered  to  heaven  the  purest  of  all  sacri- 
fices— ^the  tribute  of  an  innocent  and 
grateful  heart;  then  plunging  forward 
into  the  forest,  she  sought  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi.     Every  common  emo- 
tion, which  might  be  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  pursuers  on  such  an  occasion, 
was  merged  in  utter  astonishment,  and 
they  stood  lingering  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  wrapt  in  silent  admiration. 
They  were  unwilling,  however,  to  follow 
the  example  of  courage  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and,  turning  their  course  to  the 
adjoining    pass,    rushed    tumulluously 
down.      They  repaired   to  the  outlet, 
where  Xalissa  must  gain  the  level,  trust, 
ing  that  the  intricacies  of  the  path  would 
impede  her  flight.     But  they  were  too 
late ;  a  light  impression  on  the  waving 
sand,  disappearing  almost  tis  soon   as 
seen,  was  an  unequivocal  indication  oF 
her  having  passed  there  on  her  way  to 
the  river.      Hopeless  of   success,  but 
impelled  by  curiosity,  they  followed  to 
the  margin,  and  there,  on  the  prostrate 
body  of  a  noble  oak,  whose  gigantic 


limbs  lay  far  out  into  the  stream,  they 
beheld  her  standing  calm,  secure,  and 
unconcerned.    Collecting  herself  for  a 
last  effort,  she  gave  the  shout  expressive 
of  victory,  waved  her  hand  in  token  of 
defiance,  and  plunged  into  the  dark  and 
angry  stream  !    The  waters  closed  over 
her,  and  they  saw  her  no  more !    The 
Natchez    returned,    disappointed    and 
ashamed.    Fortunately  mr  themselves, 
as  they  conceived,  they  brought  with 
them  the  funeral  shirt  of  Alama  as  evi- 
dence of  their  story.  This  circumstance, 
the  situation  of  their  bow-strings,  dis- 
coloured, rotten,  and  useless,  the  sudden 
restoration  of  their  prisoner,  his  great 
speed,  and  unaccountable  knowledge  of 
the  defiles,  and  finally,  his  prodigious 
leap  and  sudden  disappearance,  afforded 
ample  ground  for  attributing  the  whole 
to  demoniacal  interference  and  super- 
natural   agency.       This    construction 
soothed  their  own  vanity,  and,  for  the 
moment,  satisfied  tlie  nation  ;    but  so 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Xalissa 
had  disappeared,  no  doubt  existed  that 
she  was  privy  to  the  escape ;   in  what 
way,  however,  it  remained  for  time  to 
develope.    Alama,  in  the  mean  while, 
unobstructed  and  unpursued,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Humachitto ;  and  there, 
upon  the  bank,  trembling  with  anxiety 
for  his  safety,  sat  his  beloved  girl !    She 
sprang  forward,  in  her  artlessness  and 
affection,  and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
wounded  chief,  hid  her  face,  radiant  with 
joy,  in  his  manly  bosom.    They  speedily 
reached   the  native  forests  of  Alama, 
where  the  exalted  virtues  of  Xalissa  re- 
ceived additional  lustre  from  this  dis- 
tinguished act  of  heroism,  and  where  she 
was  amply  rewarded,  in  the  affections  of 
her  chosen  warrior,  and  the  gratitude  of 
a  nation.  The  hostile  tribes  again  became 
friends,  and  Alama  and  Xalissa,  with 
the  aged  warriors  and  the  youth  of  both 
nations,  would  often  assemble  upon  the 
heights  which  have  been   described,  to 
amuse  themselves  in  their  plays  and 
pastimes  ;  and  the  scene  of  tne  adven- 
ture witnessed  many  a  jest  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  tite  Natchez  guorcl .  Frequently, 
too,  with  wonder  and  admiration,  did 
they  measure  the   incredible  vault  that 
Xalissa    had    accomplished ;    and,    in 
honour  of  her  virtue,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  achievement,  they  called  it 
"The  Fawn's  Leap." 
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A  VOftTH-WESTER. 

A  NORTH-WEST  gale  ftt  night,  in  the 
winter  season,  with  the  beautifial  clear 
blue  sky,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
starry  heavens — the  uplifting  of  \\te 
mighty  billows  which  succeed  each  other 
in  stately  majesty — the  powerful  rush 
of  the  wind  through  the  cordage  of  the 
vessel — the  otherwise  stillness  which 
reiens  on  board — is  in  the  highest  degree 
sublime  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  emotion 
it  creates,  and  thoughts  it  gives  rise  to, 
equflls  any  other  scene  in  nature. 

What  is  Etna,  Vesuvius,  or  Hecia, 
in  the  most  outrageous  moments  of  their 
ravinus?  Viewed  at  a  distance,  although 
grand  and  sublime,  they  do  not  inspire 
a  sense  of  immediate  danger  ;  those  per- 
sons only  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  torrents  of  liquid  fire, 
are  alive  to  the  chance  of  annihilation, 
and  they  may  have  a  way  open  for 
retreat. 

What  are  the  avalanches,  the  eboule- 
ments,  the  d^ep  ravines,  the  ghciers, 
and  dashing  caM^ades,  the  pathless  snowy 
surface  of  the  lofty  Mont  Blanc  ?  To 
the  rash  traveller  who  ventures  to  climb, 
in  the  short  and  dreary  winter's  day,  the 
snow-clad  steeps  of  this  elevated  land, 
alone  is  the  sense  of  peril  susceptible ; 
and  even  he  hath  hope  elive,  from  the 
fttithful  dot?,  and  the  ho«pitab)e  and 
generous  monk — nil  its  scenery  may  bo 
viewed,  if  not  altogether  with  calmness, 
without  great  emotion.  We  have  passed 
over  the  Ilaut  Alps  on  foot,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  encountered  a  furious 
hail  and  snow  storm,  and  the  greatest 
sense  of  danger  and  pain  we  felt  was 
from  cold. 

What  are  the  tremendous  falls  of 
Niagara,  with  their  clouds  of  spray,  and 
their  astounding  noise  ?  They  may  be 
viewed  wiih  a  sort  of  undefinable  sensa- 
tion of  surprise  at  the  vastness  of  the 
body  of  water  precipitated  into  the  gulf 
below — the  head  may  become  giddy, 
and  the  ideas  confused  from  the  depth, 
and  the  deafening  noise  ;  but  no  sense 
of  danger  attaches  itself  to  the  mere 
spectator. 

Compared  to  the  accompaniments 
and  effect  of  a  Rrand  and  impressive 
north-wester,  in  the  midst  of  the  bound- 
less ocean,  what  are  all  these  ? 

Every  thintj  connected  with  the  norih- 
westff,  conspires   to  impress  the  mind 


with  the  strongest  ideas  of  what  con* 
stitutes  subUmity — here  we  have  asso- 
ciated infinitude,  power,  vastness,  pro- 
fundity, partial  oarkness,  and  in  the 
mind  a  sense  of  danger ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  four-inch  plank  on  which 
the  thread  of  life  seems  to  depend,  there 
is  no  road  or  path  of  retreat.  If  your 
vessel  proves  unequal,  down — down  she 
must  go ! 

We  confess  the  effect  upon  the  mind, 
from  such  a  north-west  gale  as  we  once 
experienced,  is  not  easily  definable;  it 
has  never  been  ef&ced  from  our  memory. 
No  doubt,  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
frigate  must  have  had  its  due  weight  on 
every  mind ;  she  was  in  a  very  crazy 
condition,  and  under  reduced  masts; 
her  main-deck  vibrated  and  waved  like 
cracked  ice !  Off  Ireland,  we  fell  in 
with  the  Amethyity  and  kept  her  close  to 
us,  until  making  the  English  coast. 
When  docked,  a  shipwright  happening 
to  pot  his  foot  into  the  step  of  the  main- 
mast, it  went  through  the  keel,  so  rotten 
was  the  wood  1 

While  walkinfif  the  deck  at  night,  in 
our  passage  across  the  north  Atlantic, 
in  the  crazy  frigate  alluded  to,  during 
the  previous  north-west  storm,  the  effect 
proauced  both  upon  the  mind  and  the 
body,  was  so  different  from  the  ordinary 
feclines  in  a  lesser  or  common  pale  of 
wind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. 

The  ship  was  under  close-reefed  main- 
top-sail and  reefed  fore-sail  Four  men 
were  at  the  wheel,  and  two  quarter- 
masters attended  the  conning.  Two 
lieutenants — (there  were  some  passengers 
of  this  class  on  board,  who  readily  vo- 
lunteered their  services) — were  appointed 
to  each  vratch,  besides  midshipmen. 
The  seamen  on  deck  were  constantly  on 
their  legs,  and  the  braces,  clewlines,  &c. 
stretched  out  in  readiness  to  be  seized ; 
relieving  tackles  on,  attended  by  the 
gunner's  crew ;-  in  fact,  every  thing  was 
ready,  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  danger  of  our  situation  may  be 
understood,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
carpenter,  being  ordered  to  make  his 
report,  declared  tliat,  if  the  ship  was 
brought  to  the  wind,  she  would  part 
amid-ships!  We  had,  therefore,  no 
alternative  but  that  of  scudding  before 
the  jtule,  which  we  did,  happily,  without 
accident;    but    were    necessarily  con- 
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strained  to  quit  two  store-ships  which 
were  under  our  convoy. 

When  turning  from  the  break  of  the 
quarter-dock,  and  walking  aft,  just  as 
the  vessel  feels  the  impulsive  movement 
of  a  following  wave  that,  like  a  lofty 
dark  wall,  with  an  imperfect  outline, 
se^ms  to  threaten  instantaneous  de- 
struction, as  it  comes  swelling  up  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  higher  and  higher,  all 
the  sensations  which  are  described  by 
trnvellera  ascending  the  giant  Chimbo- 
rtizzo  supervene,  with  others  tliat  do  not 
belong  to  that  exploit ;  the  eye  at  this 
time  intently  6xed  upwards  upon  that 
dark  and  elevated  outline  stretching 
across  the  stern,  which  seems,  as  it  ap- 
proaches, the  herald  of  ineviable  doom 
to  the  spectator.  In  truth,  the  whole 
scene  is  one  of  those  extremely  impres- 
sive sights  in  nature  which,  when  once 
experienced  in  their  height,  are  not 
easily,  if  ever,  eflaced  from  the  memory, 
and  realizes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
beautiful  and  striking  passage  in  scrip- 
ture— "  lliey  that  po  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters ; 
these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep." 


ABORIGINES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Murrumbidgee 
and  Tumat  countries,  as  well  as  o(her 
parts  of  the  colony,  I  availed  myself  of 
evftry  opportunity  to  procure  information 
regarding  acts  of  infanticide,  as  existing 
among  the  aborigines  of  this  country. 
I  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  infants 
were  frequently  destroyed;  sometimes 
the  reason  assigned  wms  some  personal 
defect  in  the  infant  (whence  we  may  at- 
tribute the  fact  of  a  deformed  person 
being  seldom  seen  among  native  tribes), 
or  the  mother  not  wi<(hing  to  have  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  about ;  the  female 
children  were  more  frequently  destroyed 
than  the  mates.  1  heard  of  a  weak  and 
sickly  child  having  been  destroyed,  and 
even  eaten  ;  the  reason  given  by  the  un- 
natural parents  was,  that  they  were  very 
hungry,  and  the  child  no  use,  and  much 
trouble ;  one  redeeming  quality,  how- 
ever, was,  that  tliey  displayed  a  sense  of 
shame  when  acknoAledgiug  the  fact,  and 
gave  the  rea.'^on  lor  which  they  had  com- 
mitted so  barbarous  an  act.  It  is  sel- 
dom they  .will  confess  having  destroyed 


their  offspring ;  one,  however,  who  had 
a  child  by  an  European,  acknowledged 
it  readily  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  the 
commission  was  its  being  like  a  warra-^ 
^uly  or  native  dog.  Tliis  was  because 
the  infant,  like  its  papa,  had  a  "carroty 
poll,"  and  thus  resembled,  in  colour,  the 
nair  of  the  native  dog,  which  is  certainly 
not  so  handsome  as  the  dark  black  looks 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

Although  addicted  to  infanticide,  they 
display,  in  other  instances,  an  extraor- 
dimiry  degree  of  affection  for  their  off- 
spring, evidenced  by  an  act  that  almost 
exceeds  credibility,  had  it  not  so  often 
been  witnessed  among  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  colony.  I  allude  to  the 
fact  of  deceased  children,  from  the  earliest 
age  to  even  six  or  seven  years,  being 
placed  in  a  bag,  made  of  kangaroo  skin, 
and  slung  upon  the  back  of  the  mother, 
who,  besides  this  additional  burden, 
carries  her  usual  netbul,  or  culj/,  for 
provisions,  &c.  They  carry  ihem  thus 
ten  or  twelve  months,  sleeping  upon  the 
mass  of  mortal  remains,  which  serves 
them  for  a  pillow,  apparently  unmind- 
ful of  the  horrid  fcetor  which  emanates 
from  such  a  putrifying  substance.  Habit 
must  reconcile  them  to  it,  for  a  woman 
carrying  such  a  burthen,  may  be  *  nosed' 
at  a  long  distance  before  seen;  and  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  this  native 
custom,  will  see  a  woman  with  a 
large  pack  upon  her  back,  from  which 
such  an  odour  proceeds,  as  to  make  him 
doubt  from  what  it  can  be  produced. 
When  the  body  becomes  dry,  or  only 
the  bones  left,  the  remains  are  burnt, 
buried,  or  placed  into  a  hollow  trunk  or 
limb  of  a  tree :  in  the  latter  instance 
covering  the  opening  carefully  with 
stones,  &c.  All  the  informntion  that 
could  be  procured  from  them  respecting 
this  disgusting  custoip,  was,  *  that  they 
were  afraid  if  they  buried  them,  the  ^ 
Buckee  or  devil-devil  would  take  them 
away.' 

*^  Their  habitations  are  merely  sheets 
of  bark,  stripped  from  the  trees  jn  the 
vicinity,  and  supported  by  props,  the 
sheet  of  bark  beintr  placed  to  windward, 
an'd  shiftcfl  as  might  be  required  ;  the 
lire  for  cooking  purposes,  &c.,  being 
mude  in  front.  The  aborigines  are  very 
expert  in  strip  pins;  large  and  perfect 
sheets  of  bark  from  the  trees ;  and  as 
this  material  is  used  by  the  colonists  for 
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the  covering  of  huts  and  other  purposes, 
the  natives  are  often  employed  by  them 
to  procure  it.  The  bark  of  two  species 
of  the  Eucalyptus,  called  'stringy  bark* 
and  'box-tree*  by  the  colonists  (more 
particularly  the  former,)  is  preferred,  as 
from  them  it  is  more  readily  stripped  in 
pieces  of  the  large  size  usually  required, 
if  the  aborigines  wanted  to  pass  a  river, 
I  observed  them  strip  off  sheets  of  bark 
with  great  expedition,  upon  which  they 
crossed,  paddling  themselves  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  sometimes  placing  piles 
of  mud  at  each  end  of  the  rude  hark  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water,  if  there 
was  anything  in  it  they  wished  to  keep 
dry ;  having  all  the  service  they  require 
out  of  these  rudely  constructed  vessels, 
they  desert  and  leave  them  either  to  be 
carried  down  the  stream  or  rot  on  the 
banks,  being  aware  that  another  canoe 
of  the  same  rude  construction  is  always 
ready  when  it  may  be  required. 

'*  The  natives  are  as  dirty  in  general 
habits  as  in  cookery,  and  this  unclean 
race  were  often  seen  as  '  chimney  orna- 
ments* in  the  settlers*  habitations,  plac- 
ing themselves  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place, or  almost  in  the  hearth,  to  get 
warm,  looking  like  a  huge  piece  of  char- 
red wood,  and  forming  objects  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental ;  they  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  anything  like  labour  (I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  the  race  by  this 
observation,  for  all  the  uncultivated 
tribes  are  similar  in  this  respect),  and 
tlie  only  way  to  gel  rid  of  them  when- 
ever they  became  troublesome,  was  to 
send  them  to  work." — Bennetts  Wander- 
ings in  Ntw  South  Wales. 


EKOLISH   TRAVELLERS. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  and  you  will 
hear  more  of  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
travel."  Mr.  Theobald,  at  that  instant, 
was  speaking  to  Lord  fiolsover. 

"I  will  just  tell  you  what  I  did. 
Brussels,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Paris  ;  and 
all  that  in  two  months.  No  man  has 
ever  done  it  in  less.'* 

"That's  a  fast  thing;  but  I  think  I 
could  httve  done  ir,*'  snid  Lord  Bolsover, 
"  wiih  a  good  courier.  I  had  a  fellow 
once  who  could  ride  a  hundred  miles 
a  day  for  a  fortnight." 


''I  came  from  Vienna  to  Calais," 
said  young  Leighton, ''  in  less  tiaie  than 
the  Government  courier.  No  other 
Englishman  ever  did  that.*' 

<*  Hem !  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said 
Lord  Bolsover;  ''but  1*11  just  tell  you 
what  I  have  done — from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  nineteen  hours ;  a  fact  upon 
my  honour — and  from  Naples  to  Paris 
in  six  days." 

"  Partly  by  sea  ?*' 

"No,  all  by  land;"  replied  Lord 
Bolsover,  with  a  look  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  1*11  just  tell  you  what  I  did,**  Mr. 
Leighton  chimed  in  again,  '*  and  I 
think  it  is  a  devilish  good  plan—  it  shows 
what  one  can  do.  I  went  straight  an 
end  as  fast  as  I  could  to  what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  my  journey.  Tliis  was 
Sicily.  So  straight  away  I  went  there, 
at  the  devil's  own  rate,  and  never 
stopped  any  where  by  the  way  ;  changed 
horses  at  Rome  and  all  those  places, 

and  landed  in  safety  in ,  I  forget 

exactly  how  long  from  the  time  of 
starting,  but  I  have  got  it  down  to  un 
odd  minute.  As  for  the  places  I  left 
behind,  I  saw  llieni  all  on  my  way  burk, 
except  the  Rhine,  and  I  uteamcd  down 
that  in  the  night  time.*' 

*'  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  by 
night,**  said  Theobald.  "  VViih  a  dor- 
rneuse  and  travelling  lamp  1  think  it  is 
pleasant,  and  a  good  plan  of  getting 
on.** 

"  And  you  can  honestly  say,  I  sup- 
pose,*' said  Denbigh,  "that  you  have 
slept  successfully  through  as  much  fine 
country  as  any  man  living  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  see  the  country — that  is, 
all  that  was  worth  seeing.  My  courier 
knew  all  about  that,  and  used  to  stop 
and  wake  me  whenever  we  came  to  any 
thing  remarkable.  Gad!  I  have  reason 
to  remember  it,  too,  for  I  caught  an  in- 
fernal bad  cold  one  night  when  I  turned 
out  by  lamp-light  to  look  at  a  waterfall. 
I  never  looked  at  another.** 

There  was  a  pau>e  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  group  moved  onwards  to 
another  room. — Arlington, 
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THE  WOLF  OF  LANGUEDOC. 


[lULIAN    DKCOTM*    THI  DI 

It  wai  one  of  those  rich  evening  in 
June  which,  in  the  southern  paits  o( 
Frnnce,ftppenr  almost  Bsloveljr,  and  feel 
ulinosl  as  warm,  as  n  summer  noon  does 
in  more  southern  regions,  nlien  a  traveller 
on  fool  approacbed  a  imall  village  in 
Ilie  beaiLliful  province  of  Languedoc ; 
but  no  groups  of  merry  dancers  met  his 
eyes ;  no  sound  of  gay  music  saluted  his 
ears,  such  as  lie  was  woni  lo  see  and 
hear  in  oilier  villages  as  he  poased  ihem 
in  his  journey.  Ilere  and  there  he  per- 
eeivc<l  small  pailies,  consiaiing  of  two 
or  threo,  of  the  villagers  with  llieir  mus- 
kets in  (heir  baiuli,  returning  to  their 
homes  jnded  and  wearied,  but  none  of 
tliein  slopped  to  ofler  him  any  inrorma- 
tioo.  A  polile  bovr,  and  sometimes  a 
shrug  or  llie  shoulden,  was  all  that  he 
aot  froiii  tliem  in  pnising.      The  women 

Vol.  I. 


within  doors,  and  the  doors  of  all 

ges  were  closed. 

\g  travelled  a  considerable  dis- 
tance during  tlie  day,  and,  being  not  a 
little  fatigued,  he  was  glad  when  he 
reached  the  village  uuA^ee, which,. lo  hb 
surprise,  he  also  found  secured  in  its 
doors  andwindowi.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  bostle  in  the  stable-yard ; 
there  were  few  idlers  within  the  house, 
and  no  itraegleri  without ;  eveu  the 
usually  good-humoured  landlord  and  the 
cheerful  landlady,  on  thia  evening,  hod 
assumed  a  grave  and  thoughtful  look. 
Our  traveller,  however,  having  refreshed 
him  self  with  what  the  house  alforded,  set 
himself  to  know  the  meaning  and  the 
cause  of  all  this  quietnebs  in  the  village. 
"  Ilns  not  Monsieur  hetird  of  the  t«r- 
rific  visitor  wiib  which  the  village  and 
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surrounding  districts  is  afflicted?''  de- 
manded the  host,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise. 

"No,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  have 
walked,  since  the  dawn  of  this  morning, 
no  less  than  thirty  miles ;  I  have  found 
but  few  labourers  in  the  field ;  I  have 
met  but  few  travellers  by  tlie  wayside ; 
and  when  I  entered  your  village,  I  per- 
ceived nothing  but  gloom  and  mystery 
where'er  I  turned  my  eyes.  Has  any 
calamity  befallen  you  ?  " 

"Alas I  yes,''  replied  the  landlord, 
"  Heaven  is  punishing  us  for  our  sins. 
Nothing  is  safe — every  thing  disappears. 
Ah!  mon  Dieu !  even  the  poor  children!*' 

"  It  was  but  yesterday,^'  struck  in  llie 
hostess,  "  that  a  she-wolf,  urged  to  des- 
peration by  hunger,  no  doubt,  entered 
the  cottage  of  Madame  Vernette,  a 
worthy  neighbour  of  ours,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  carried  off  her 
infant,  the  poor  littie  Louise^  as  she  lay 
in  the  cradle.  Tlie  mother  seized  a  gun, 
and,  with  frantic  lamentations,  pursued 
the  monster.  As  many  of  the  men  of 
the  village  as  could  be  spared  in  the 
pursuit,  set  off  in  search  of  the  savage 
beast,  and  the  poor  woman*8  babe.  My 
husband  was  the  foremott^*-'* 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  landlord,  "  I 
encountered  the  wolf  as  it  was  about  to 
enter  the  wood,  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tant from  this,  with  the  child  in  itsiaws. 
Breathless  from  haste  and  anxiety,  I  fired 
and  missed,  llie  monster  disappeared, 
but  the  courageous  woman,  the  mother, 
did  not  give  up  the  pursuit ;  she  was  the 
most  indefatigable  in  the  chase,  and 
penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
she  is  still  in  pursuit  of  the  huge  animal, 
in  expectation  of  recovering  her  unfor- 
tunate child." 

"  But,  alas !  no  traces  of  the  miserable 
infant,"  rejoined  his  wife,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  "  have  yet  been  discovered,  and 
we  are  continually  exposed  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  monster." 

"And  how  long,"  asked  the  traveller, 
"  has  this  animal  disturbed  your  neigh- 
bourhood ?  " 

"  She  is  the  survivor  of  a  whole  troop 
of  wolves  that  have  all  been  killed  but 
herself,"  answered  the  lundlord ;  "  to 
their  ravages  we  have  l>cen  for  some  time 
very  much  exposed .  Gaiety  and  am  uae- 
ment  have  been  driven  from  the  village 
ever  since  they  have  come  among  us,  and. 


so  long  as  one  remains,  we  ore  continually 
open  to  its  attacks,  more  or  less,  as,  in 
the  wood  I  have  spoken  of,  it  can  easily 
conceal  itself.  But  we  have  sent  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Commune,  and — " 

All  further  remarks  were  cut  short  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  which  echoed 
shrilly  through  the  silent  street  of  the 
village ;  aftenvards,  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  person 
dressed  like  a  trumpeter  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and,  after  calling  for  an  ome- 
lette and  a  stoup  of  wine,  he  informed 
them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  neighbour- 
ing municipality  to  affix  placards  on  the 
different  public  places  of  that  and  the 
adjoining  villages,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  death  of  the  wolf,  as  its  ravages  had 
become  intolerable,  and  complaints  of 
the  injury  it  created  poured  in  from  all 
quarters.  In  the  morning  a  magistrate, 
be  said,  would  asaemble  the  villagers, 
and  proclaim  to  them  the  reward. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  peasants 
were  assembled  in  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  party  of  horsemen  accompanied 
the  Justice,  and  the  proclamation  was 
read  with  all  due  formality.  A  purse  of 
gold,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
were  offered  by  the  government  to  him 
who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  slay 
the  wolf.  The  villagers  were  almost 
afraid,  to  trust  themselves  so  long  to- 
gether, even  though  protected  by  the 
soldiers.  The  female  part  of  that  little 
community  looked  fortn  from  tlieir  huts 
in  fear,  mingled  with  some  degree  of  cu- 
riosity. Loud  and  shrill  echoed  the 
trumpet  as  the  cavalcade  quitted  the 
village. 

The  dread  and  alarm  of  the  peasants 
cannot  be  wondered  ot,  for,  at  one  time, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
not  permit  the  wolves  to  be  destroyed 
upon  his  domains,  tliese  ferocious  ani- 
mals became  so  numerous  in  the  forest 
of  Orleans  as  often  to  come  and  take 
children  out  of  the  very  streets  of  Blois  I 

Allured  by  the  reward,  many  of  the 
swains  and  villagers  grew  bold.  They 
hunted  all  about  the  neighbouring  fields 
and  coppices,  night  and  day,  for  it,  but 
in  vain.  One  afler  the  other  they  re- 
turned jaded  and  fatigued  ;  and  their 
hopps  of  gaining  the  prize  offered,  gra- 
dually becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
if  with  one  accord,  they  all  left  the  task 
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to  Julioiiy  who  was  the  best  marksman 
in  the  whole  province.  The  autlior  of 
tliis  sketcli  has,  elsewhere,  versified  the 
story ;  where  the  hero  is  thus  described, 
under  tlie  name  of  Giulio : — 

"  Kind  to  his  mates,  and  to  his  mistress  true. 
Foremost  in  pastime  and  in  pciH  too ) 
Whene'er  tho  river  overflowed  Its  bounds. 
And  tho  wild   flood  o'crswegt  the   pleasant 

mrounds, 
Bcaringr  away,  in  its  retiring  course, 
The  helpless  flocks,  unable  for  its  force, 
GluIio  was  first  among  the  villaipe  brave 
To  stretch  tho  hand  to  succour  and  to  save  i 
He  was  a  m&rksman  toi.  and  wcU  could  hit 
The  target's  eye  when  all  fell  wide  of  it : 
Him,  therefore,  did  they  fix  upon  to  be 
Their  champion— their  meadows  rich  to  free 
From  the  destroyer,  each  resign'd  his  claim 
To  the  reward<->Lct  Giulio  win  the  same  !*' 

Julian  was  regularly  appointed  the 
champion  of  the  village,  lie  was  so- 
lemnly blessed  by  the  aged  priest  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  villagers,  and  he 
went  forth,  his  gun  over  his  Moulder, 
with  the  hopes  and  ^ood  wishes  of  every 
individual  tliere  for  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess. From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon 
till  dewy  eve,  did  he  range  far  and  near ; 
searched  tlie  wood,  explored  the  bushes 
and  brakes,  and  looked  every  where ;  but 
although  he  heard  his  howl,  and  saw  his 
ravages  on  all  sides,  yet  he  could  not 
come  up  with  Uie  monster  of  which  he 
was  in  pursuit,  and  was  forced,  night  after 
night,  to  return  home  without  his  prey. 

Julian  had  a  lover,  as  all  honest  and' 
true-hearted  villagers  have,  and  she,  the 
lovely  Mar^erette,  used  to  venture  out 
of  the  village,  and,  rendered  brave  by 
the  fearlessness  of  coiiftding  affection,  go 
to  meet  him  on  his  return.  Tliree  days 
had  elapsed,  and  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
fourth,  when  Julian  resumed  his  arduous 
entcrprize,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
either  return  with  tlic  dead  wolf,  as  a 
trojihy,  or  never  return  at  all. 

AH  tliat  day  he  was  indefatigable  in 
Ukc  search;  but,  as  usual,  unsuccessful. 
Tlic  wolf,  somehow  or  otlicr,  always  con- 
trived to  keep  out  of  his  way.  In  the 
evening  he  had  approached  very  near  to 
the  villege,  almost  without  knowing  it; 
and,  fatigued  and  disappointed,  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  green  sward,  and, 
after  in  vain  attempting  to  keep  himself 
awake,  yielded  to  sleep,  for  he  was  com- 
pletely overspent  and  worn  out  with  his 
fruitless  exertions. 

A  stream  divided  the  place  where  he 
was  from  the  villagei  whicb^  higher  up^ 


was  crossed  by  a  little  wooden  bridge, 
and  over  it  lay  his  road  homewards.  Be- 
yond tlie  fiver,  nearly  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  there  grew  a  hedge  which, 
though  not  very  thick,  afforded  a  delight- 
ful protection  to  the  road,  and  a  quiet 
concealment  to  those  tender  lovers  who 
came  there  at  night  to  speak  their  vows 
one  to  anotlier. 

Along  tlie  path,  shaded  by  this  hedg- 
ing, Marguerette  used  to  walk  in  tlie  dusk 
of  the  evening  to  meet  Julian  on  his  way 
homewards.  Upon  tliis  evening,  un- 
knowing of  Julian's  vow,  she  had  ad- 
vanced about  half  way,  in  exi)ectation  of 
his  approach.  She  had  got  nearly  oppo- 
site to  where  he  lay  in  the  meadow,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  without  per- 
ceiving him,  when  he  awoke.  Startled 
by  a  motion  in  the  hedge,  and  his  thoughts 
being  full  of  the  wolf,  he  saw  something 
white  stealing,  as  it  were,  along — he 
raised  his  gun  and  pointed  it — one  hur- 
ried look  to  the  place — one  rapid  touch 
of  the  trigger — one  loud  long  shriek,  and 
all  was  over  1 

To  cross  by  the  bridge  would  take  too 
long  time — it  was  too  far  about.  lie 
therefore  traversed  theJmeadow,and  waded 
across  the  river,  which,  at  that  spot,  was 
rather  shallow.  When  he  reached  the 
place  where  he  thought  he  had  observed 
the  wolf,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  he 
perceived  the  body  of  a  woman  extended 
before  himr  in  the  path.  It  was  Mar- 
guerette whom  he  had  slain  1  The  ball 
had  entered  her  heart,  and  slie  fell 
dead  almost  the  moment  she  received 
it. 

By  this  time  the  report  of  the  gun, 
and  the  unearthly  s»hriek  of  the  unfor- 
tunate maiden  as  she  fell,  alarmed  the 
villagers.  Thinking  the  wolf  was  slain, 
they  crowded  to  the  place,  and  found 
Julian  standing,  like  the  statue  of  despair, 
over  the  remains  of  her  who  was  the  ]iride 
of  his  heart,  as  she  was  tlie  flower  of  the 
village.  They  were  vainly  endeavouring 
to  restore  animation  to  tlie  frame  which 
was  80  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  when 
Julian  started  from  his  trance,  and, 
throwing  tlie  corpse  across  his  shoulder, 
he  rushed  to  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river,  and  sank  with  it,  never  to  rise 
again ! 

Tlie  alanned  villi^rs  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  their  surprise  and  conster- 
nation, when  an  object  from  a  different 
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direction  attracted  their  attention.  It  was 
the  woman,  Vernettc,  who  approached, 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  wolr  upon  her 
back,  which  she  had  tracked  to  its 
covert,  and,  watching  her  opportunity, 
attacked  and  shot  dead.  She  claimed 
and  received  the  reward,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  to  the  great  satisfaction  or  all 
the  villagers. 

The  fact  of  wolves  carrying  off  infants 
is  well  authenticated.  The  fierceness  of 
these  animals  is  not  greater  than  their  I 
delicacy  of  taste,  or  their  cunning,  for  it 
remains  a  question,  whether  their  seizure 
of  infants  arises  from  preference  for  infant 
food,  or  the  want  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  miserable  little  ones :  I 
should  think,  from  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  account,  in  addition  to  the 
above  affecting  narrative,  of  the  ferocity 
of  wolves  in  India,  where  their  habits  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  same  animals 
in  other  parts  of  the  world^  will  be  found 
interesting  : — 

When  a  wolf  enters  a  camp  or  village, 
he  proceeds  with  the  utmost  silence  and 
circumspection.  His  favourite  object  is 
a  child  at  tlie  breast,  which,  when  oppor- 
tunity serves,  he  seizes  by  the  tnroat, 
thereby  not  only  preventing  it  from  giving 
an  alarm  by  its  cries,  but  taking  a  hold 
which  enables  him  to  bear  away  his 
prize  without  impeding  his  progress.  He 
will  thus  carry  it  tlirough  crowds  who,  at 
the  first  notice,  rush  from  all  ouarters  to 
intercept  him  in  his  flight.  Often,  when 
closely  pursued,  especially  if  hit  b^  a 
stick  or  stone,  he  will  drop  the  child, 
but  if  not  taken  away  immediately,  the 
ferocious  brute  will  sometimes  make  a 
turn  to  the  spot,  and  snap  it  up  again. 
Few  children  survive  the  bile,  and  many 
grown  persons  cany  the  marks  of  the 
wolves'  teeth. 

Troops,  in  general,  move  with  a  host 
of  camp  followers,  many  of  them  having 
fiunilies.  Numbers  of  young  children, 
especially  such  as,  being  at  the  breast, 
cannot  be  sent  by  water,  necessarily  ac- 
company. In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especialW  in  the  dommions  of  the  Nabob 
Viiier  of  Oude,  all  are  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  alarm.  >Vnen  a  wolf  b 
seen  by  the  sentries,  who  dare  not  fire 
among  such  crowds,  a  general  sliout  and 
pursuit  immediately  takes  place.  Yet  it 
o(\en  happens  that  three  or  four  young 
children  are  carried  off,  or,  at  least, 


seized  and  dropped,  in  the  course  of  a 
night.  Many  are  taken  from  the  arms 
of  their  mothers,  though  covered  with 

3uilts,  and  surrounded,  perhaps,  by  a 
ozen  persons,  who  take  every  possible 
precaution,  except  that  of  watching,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  infants. 

The  wolf  proceeds  in  so  subtle  a  man- 
ner, that  often  a  child  is  taken  from  its 
mother's  breast,  and  not  missed  until  the 
beating  of  the  drums  may  rouse  the  whole 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  marching,  when 
the  parent  first  becomes  acquainted  with 
her  loss.  The  melancholy  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  cries  of  the  mothers  whose 
children  have  been  purloined,  and  to 
whom  no  kind  of  aid  can  avail,  nor  con- 
solation be  administered,  surpasses  ima- 
gination. They  continue  to  distress  the 
feeling  of  all  during  the  whole  night, 
and  occasion  reflections  that  debar  the 
mind  endued  with  sensibility,  from  en- 
joying a  moment's  repose. 

Two  wolves  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  area  of  a  bungalow  occupied  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Powel,  then  post- 
master at  Cawnpore,  where  th^  found 
a  lad  of  about  tnirteen  years  of"^  age,  a 
relation  to  the  family,  asleep.  They  soon 
killed  him  in  their  usual  manner  of  seiz- 
ing the  throat,  after  which  they  dragged 
him  carefully  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  The 
falling  of  a  tile  from  the  coping  created 
an  alarm,  when  the  wolves  were  disco- 
vered, one  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  the 
fore  feet  resting  asainst  the  wall,  and 
holding  up  the  lad  by  the  throat;  the 
other  wolr  on  Uie  wall,  leanine  down  as 
much  as  he  could,  in  the  eriUeavour  to 
obtain  a  hold  so  as  to  drag  him  over. 
Human  ingenuity  could  scarcely  have 
devised  better  means  for  accomplishing 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  to  be  ooservcd 
thai  in  every  respect,  but  tlic  seizure  at 
the  throat,  there  was  no  mark  or  bite 
about  the  unfortunate  youth .  The  wolves, 
no  doubt,  expected  to  succeed  in  getting 
him  over  the  wall,  when  they  would  have 
begun  that  ceremony,  which  they  were 
fearful  might  have  been  too  ei^crly  per- 
formed within  the  premises,  and  baulked 
them  of  their  meal. 

During  the  time  above  noticed,  the 
wolves  had  become  extremely  bold.  Till 
tlien  they  had  rarely  been  known  to 
attack  adult  persons.  Finding  so  many 
become  an  easy  prey,  they  eiilier  lost 
the  power  of  discrimination,  or,  hota 
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that  audacity  so  often  attendant  upon 
success,  so  little  attended  to  the  age,  sex, 
or  station  of  such  persons  as  fell  m  their 
way^  that  numbers  of  the  stoutest  men  in 
our  camps  were  attacked,  and  many  of 
them  killed,  sometimes  by  a  single  wolf, 
though  they  were  generally  observed  to 
be  two  or  three  in  company.  An  Euro- 
pean sentry  was  taken  from  his  post,  and 
a  sepoy,  who  was  sent  as  guard  to  some 
people  employed  to  cut  grass  for  thatch 
from  Jooey  plain,  was  attacked  at  mid- 
day by  several  wolves.  He  destroyed 
five  with  bis  arms,  and  probably  would 
ha?e  got  rid  of  some  others  that  re- 
mained, had  not  one  of  them,  going 
round  to  his  back,  sprung  upon  his 
neck,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
when  the  poor  fellow  was  soon  torn  to 
pieces. 

EAST   INDTAN   SNAKE  CHARMERS. 

It  is  well  known  to  sojourners  in 
India,  that  a  certain  class,  or  caste,  as  we 
call  it,  of  Uindoos,  are  snake  charmers, 
or  catchers.  They  are  called  Sampoori — 
and,  perhaps,  by  other  names,  derived 
from  their  **  dreadful  trade,''  as  it  may 
seem  to  be.  But  they  "  bear  a  charmed 
life,*'  as  they  tell  you,  by  virtue  of  the 
"  snake-stone ;"  this  being  taken  out  of 
the  head  of  the  reptile,  he  is  no  lon^ 
venomous.  It  is  the  beautiful  species 
that  the  Portuguese,  and  we  afler  them, 
call  cobra  capella,  which  exclusively,  I 
believe,  "  wears  the  precious  jewel  in  its 
crowu."  It  is  usufd  for  the  ampoort, 
when  exhibiting  his  tamed  snakes  to 
griffinSf  as  newly-imported  writers  and 
cadets  are  called,  and  who,  by  their  air, 
gape,  &c.,  are  at  once  known  to  the 
shrewd  impostor^to  suffer  himself  to  be 
bitten  by  the  seemingly  enraged  reptile, 
till  he  bleed.  lie  then,  in  haste,  terror, 
and  contortion,  seeks  a  "  snake-stone," 
which  he  is  never  without,  and  sticks  it 
on  the  wound,  to  which  it  adheres.  In 
a  minute  or  two  the  venom  is  extracted, 
the  bitten  recovers,  and  the  stone  falls 
off,  or  is  removed.  If  put  into  a  glass 
of  water,  it  sinks,  and  emits  small  bub- 
bles every  half-score  seconds.  This  is 
the  usual  test  of  its  genuineness ;  and  it 
is  odd  if  no  one  will  give  a  rupee,  or 
half  a  rupee,  for  such  a  curiosity.  I  have 
bought  several  when  I  could  ill  afford  it. 
They  are,  usually,  of  a  dark  hue ;  but 
not  always  of  one  colour — flat,  like  a 


tamarind  stone,  and  about  the  same  size' 
and  nearly  round.  These  are  the  genu- 
ine ones ;  and  I  declare  that  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  at  this  day,  although  I 
have  called  iampoori  an  impostor,  that 
they  are  not  genuine — that  is,  not  actu- 
ally taken  out  of  the  reptile's  head.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  oeen  sufficiently 
often  imposed  on  by  my  friends  the  wm- 
poorif  to  warrant  my  application  of  the 
term.  I  will  add  a  worci  or  two  of  par- 
ticulars : — 

After  having  purchased,  perhaps,  half- 
a-dozen  genuine  snake-stones  of  tne  above 
description,  duly  tested,  one  of  these 
gentry  brought  me  one  nearly  trans- 
parent ;  this  I  bought,  and  another,  and 
another,  till  I  acauired  a  score  or  two  of 
different  sorts  ana  sizes — and  I  began  to 
suspect  I  was  not  one  of  the  wisest  men 
in  tne  world.  I  still  retain  tlie  box  of 
stones,  and  have  not  altogether  relin- 
quished the  suspicion.  Those  beautiful 
creatures,  the  cobra  capella^  sometimes 
Ipdge  in  or  about  your  house  or  out- 
houses. On  being  seen  or  suspected — 
your  shrewd  servant  may  suspect,  on 
being  feed  by  the  sampoori — you  send  for 
the  artist,  who,  on  promise  that  you  will 
not  kill  the  snake,  proceeds  to  catch  him. 
This  he  effects  by  piping  on  a  calabash 
all  about  your  premises,  especially  about 
your  diminished  poultry-yard,  dimi- 
nished, possibly,  by  the  carryings  of 
your  saici  servant.  When  you  may  not 
be  very  intently  observing,  a  sudden 
shout,  and  ftdl  by  the  tampoorij  announce 
the  caption  of  your  intrusive  neighbour. 
He  is  produced  —  the  exulting  captor 
holding  him  at  arm's  length  by  tlie  nape 
of  the  neck,  the  eyes  of  both  sparkling 
and  starting ;  the  reptile  writhing  and 
^ggling  itself  round  the  man's  arm, 
neck,  &c.,  till  the  collected  family  are 
frightened  half  out  of  their  wits.  The 
victor  now  squats  down,  and,  witli  an 
iron  stile,  forces  open  the  jaws  of  the 
snake,  and,  before  your  face,  compels 
him  to  disgorge  the  bloody  "  precious 
jewel."  I  f  bitten,  he  applies  it  as  before 
described ;  and  reluctantly  accepts  half 
a  rupee  for  it,  if  more  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  reader  may,  or  may  not, 
guess  tliat  tin's  is  all  a  farce.  There  was 
no  snake.  The  servant  ate  tlie  fowls ; 
got  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  from  a  friendly 
tampooree,  who  brought  a  snake  in  his 
sash;   and  at  a  favourable  unobserved 
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moment,  loosed  it,  and  at  another  fa- 
vourable anobserved  moment,  caught  it. 
Amidst  the  writhiogs  of  the  snake,  and 
its  suitable  accompaniments,  a  little 
manual  dexterity  is  sufficient  to  elude 
your  vision  ;  and  the  stone  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  cleverly  extracted .  But  someti mes 
there  is  a  suake  really  domiciled  with  you. 
I  lived  at  BycuUa,  two  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Bombay.  The  foundation  of  my 
nice  little  house  was  raised  a  foot  or  two 
with  masonry  ;  nnd,  from  l>ctween  two 
large  stones  iu  the  front,  we  often  saw 
and  watched  the  protrusion  of  a  snake's 
licad  and  shoulders.  We  could  never 
find  him  wholly  out,  so  as  to  give  any 
clumce  of  chsae  and  capture ;  nor  could  I 
catcli  him  witli  a  noosed  string.  I  did  not 
choose,  from  certain  feelings  or  prejudices, 
to  have  him  shot,  and  resolved  to  send 
for  a  uimpoori  to  catch  him.  My  old 
and  esteemed  friend.  General  Benjamin 
Forbes,  then  a  captain  in  the  75th  High- 
landers, was  my  very  near  neighbour; 
and  I  invited  him  to  come  and  see  the 
tumH%hay  or  amusement  of  catching  my 
snake,  at  whose  head  and  shoulders  he 
bad  more  than  once  wished  to  direct  his 
gun.  The  $ampoora  came;  and,  after 
due  piping,  seduced  the  snake  from  his 
hiding  place,  caught  him,  and  extracted 
the  stone,  in  the  way  already  described, 
before  our  faces.  A  clever  Parsce  ser- 
vant had  reminded  us  that  we  liad  lately 
lost  many  fowls,  adding,  that  he  should 
not  wonder  if  there  was  another  satnpf 
somewhere  near  the  fowl- house.  Tliither 
we  went;  and,  after  the  usual  ceremo- 
nials, sure  enough  another  was  caught. 
I  smelt  a  mt;  ond  causing  the  exulting 
catcher  to  bring  his  writhing  captive  into 
the  verandn,  watched  narrowly  the  lilho- 
tomic  proce>s.  At  ilic  proper  moment, 
I,  to  the  great  astoni.shm(nt  of  my  friend 
Forbes  and  tiie  other  spectators,  seized 
the  snakeless  hand  of  the  operator,  and 
there  found,  to  his  dismay,  perdue  in  his 
well-closed  jiuhn,  the  in  tended -to-be- ex- 
tracted stone.  The  fellow  made  a  full 
and  good-humoured  confess  on  of  the 
trick,  as  touching  the  second  snuke  and 
the  concealed  stone ;  but  stoutly  main- 
tained that  he  fairly  caught  the  first;  and 
that,  although  the  semi-transparent,  om- 
ber-like  stones  were  altogether  fictitious, 
die  opaque  concretion  was  sometimes, 
thougii  not  often,  found  in  the  reptile's 
head ;  and  that  it  really  had  some  of  the 


virtues  ascribed  to  it .  lie  good-humour- 
edly  blamed  me  for  exposing  him,  hint- 
ing that  credulity  was  the  easy  parent  of 
craft;  and  somewhat  slyly  said  some- 
thing Iludibrasticaily  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that — 

*• ^Tbe  pleasorc  is  as  Kreat, 

"  In  bong  cheated,  as  to  cheat.'* 

After  all,  I  repeat  my  confession,  that  I, 
unphilosophically,  retain  a  portion  of  my 
early  belief,  that  some  individuals  of  the 
serpent  tribe  elaborate  a  concretion  in 
their  palate ;  nor  can  I  entirely  shake  oflf 
the  belief  Uiat  it  has  some  anti-poisonous 
virtue.  I  am  clearly  no  chemist,  if  any 
such  have  a  desire  to  analyse  sn;ike- 
stones — (I  never  read  of  its  having  been 
done) — several  of  mine  shall  be  at  his 
disposal.  Tlic  semi-transparent  ones  are, 
confessedly,  of  a  composition  called  in 
India,  and  I  believe  in  £ngland,«mi/<ii'acA 
or  false  amber. — Oriental  FroffnetUs. 

HINDOO  woasuip. 
Among  a  superstitious  people,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  grand  objects  of 
nature  should  be  personified,  and  excite 
a  feelino:  of  devout  veneration.  Great 
rivers,  from  their  mysterious  sources, 
their  broad  expanse,  and  their  unceasing 
motion,  tend  to  inspire  ideas  peculiarly 
solemn;  they  are,  accordingly,  very 
favourite  objects  of  Hindoo  worship. 
There  is  scarcely,  in  heaven  or  eartli,  a 
name  more  sacred  than  the  Ganges.  Its 
waters  are  said  to  descend  from  above, 
and  to  purify  from  every  stain  the  man 
who  undergoes  in  them  a  thorough  ablu- 
tion. To  die  on  its  banks,  moistened 
by  its  stream,  is  deemed  a  sure  pass|)ort 
to  paradise.  Journies,  extending  thou- 
sands of  miles,  are  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  ot  l)eholding  and  bn'hiug  in  it^ 
sucred  current.  Many  rash  devotees 
even  yield  tlicmscUcs  to  a  voluntary 
death  amid  its  waves,  fancying  that  diey 
tlius  secure  complete  felicity  in  the  future 
world;  others  devote  their  offspring  lo  a 
similar  de&tiny.  In  the  court.>  of  Bengal 
a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  is 
produced,  upon  which  witnesses  are 
required  to  make  oath — tliis  form  of 
attestation  being  esteemed  of  all  otliers 
die  most  binding,  though  some  scruple 
to  employ  an^  object  so  holy  for  this 
secular  purpose.  Tlie  Nerbudda,  die 
Godavery,  the  Kislna,  the  Cavcry,  and 
almost  every  stream  tliat  ruus  through 
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this  vast  region  hare, 

character,  though  none  in  so  eminent  a 

degree  as  die  Ganges. 

Tlie  Hindoo  is  also  mueh  addicted  to 
a  worship   which  indicates  the  lowest 
gradation  of  the  human  mind — that  of 
t)ie  brute  creation.    His  most  exalted 
deities,  the  creators  and  preservers  of  the 
world,  scarcely  command  a  reverence 
equal  to  that  bestowed  on  the  cow.    This 
useful  animal  is  saluted  with  every  ex- 
pression of  profound  affection  and  vene- 
ration.   She  iscalled  tlie  mother  of  gods 
and  of  three  worlds.  Tlie  highest  deities 
are  humbly  intreated  to  appear  under 
the  form  of  milch  kine,  as  itiat  in  which 
they  will  be  most  grateful  and  serviceable 
to  their  votaries.     £ven  tlieir  dung  is 
thought  to  confer  a  holy  character  upon 
every  object  on  which  it  is  smeared. 
Two  great  Indian  princes,  the  Ilajdi  of 
Travancorc  and  the  Peishwa  Ragoba, 
being  each  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a 
golden  cow,  and  then  drawn  out,  were 
regarded  as  having  experienced  a  new 
birth ;  the  statue  wos  immediately  cut  to 
pieces  and  distributed  among  the  Bnr 
mins.    In  their  treaties  with  Uie  British, 
the  native  princes  on  some  occasions 
urged  most  earnestly,  that  tlie  soldiers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  kill  a  cow 
within  the  precincts  of  their  territory. 

Tlie  monkey,  also,  ranks  high  among 
the  objects  of  Hindoo  worship.  The  ex- 
ploits of  Hnnuman,  with  his  innumerable 
hosts  of  fourfooted  bretliren  are  among 
tlie  most  conspicuous  incidents  in  the 
Ilamayana.  Princes  and  great  men 
often  indulge  in  the  strange  freak  of 
celebrating,  with  pomp  and  profusion, 
the  marriage  of  monkeys.  Tlie  animals, 
like  a  great  chief,  are  seated  in  a  palan- 
quin, and  followed  by  a  train  of  singing 
and  dancing  girls,  amid  the  display  of 
fire-works.  Oaroore,  the  king  or  birds, 
is  another  object  of  veneration,  though 
not  equally  distinguished. 

Tlie  ideas  of  man  respecting  an  in- 
visible world  and  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution, form  a  most  important  element 
in  his  religious  belief.  On  this  sub|ect 
the  sentiments  of  devout  Hindoos  are 
often-  profound,  overroming,  in  some 
inslaiires,  the  love  of  life,  ami  impeilini; 
litem  to  fttrange  mode^  of  «oiridr. 

Hut  tlieir  creed  derirc^  its  peculiar 
rim  rioter  ffoni  tlie  t^tt-t,  to  generally 
diffused  through  tlie  East,  rf^din^  ih«; 


tnnsmigration  of  souls.    According  to 
this  beliefy  the  spiiit  of  man,  after  deatli, 
b  not  conveyed  into  a  difcent  state  of 
existence,    but  goes  to  animate  some 
other  mortal  bo^,  or  even  one  belong- 
ing to  the  brute  creation.  The  receptacle 
into  which  it  then  enters  is  decided  by 
the  course  of  actions  followed  during  the 
present  life.     The  virtuous  man  may 
rise  from  an  humble  caste  to  the  rank  of 
a  prince,  or  even  of  a  Bramin,  while  the 
depraved  not  only  sink  into  degradation, 
as  human  beings,  but  even  have  their 
souls  enclosed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
With  this  view,  the  Hindoo  oracles  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  certain  conformity 
between  the  offences  committed  and  tlie 
condition  under  which  they  are  expiated. 
The  thief  is  converted  into  some  animal 
addicted  to  steal  the  articles  which  were 
the  objects  of  his  depredation.    Tlie  pil- 
ferer of  grain  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
rat;  while  he  who  »tole  roots  or  fruit 
becomes    an    ape.     The   person    thus 
lowered  in  the  scale  of   being,  must 
pass  through  a  long  succession  of  de- 
graded birUis  ere  he  can  reassume  the 
human  form  and  endowments.     This 
belief  is  so  familiar  to  the  Hindoo,  that 
his  conversation  is  filled  with  allusions 
to  it.      If  he   see  any  one  suffering 
under  evils  which  seem  unmerited,  he  at 
once  pronounces  them  the  penalty  of  sin 
committed  in  a  previous  stage  and  form 
of  existence.    Even  on  seeing  a  cow  or 
a  dog  receive  a  severe  beating,  he  infers 
that  the  soul  which  animates  them  must, 
under  his  human  shape,  have  committed 
some  offence  worthy  of  such  castigation. 
Wives  who  consider  themselves  injuri- 
ously tre^ed  by  their  husbands,  or  ser- 
vants by  tlieir  masters,  indulge  tlie  earnest 
hope  that,  in  some  future  state  of  being, 
Uiey  shall  exchange  conditions  and  obtain 
the  opportunity  of  a  signal  retaliation. 

Tins  doctrine,  which  might  seem  to 
confine  human  souls  to  this  earthly 
spliere,  does  not,  however,  exclude  the 
belief,  that  in  many  instances  tliey  are 
conveyed  to  a  heaven  or  a  Im-II.  These 
phices  of  reward  and  punishment  are 
mmulely  described,  ana  set  forth  with 
that  studied  adaptation  to  merits  and 
offences,  which  makes  a  striking  part  of 
the  Hindoo  system.  There  are  celestial 
mansion*,  variously  grailualed,  to  lie 
rf-ntiHi\  only  \fy  Hramin«,  or  jierMns  of 
Uy/h  aitainmeiitf  ,or  for  jieffirn»ifig  workft 
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of  extraordiiisiy  flnditj.  TlieK  bev 
nracii  lesemblttiee  to  die  pandne  of 
Mohammed,  bemg  flccnes  ot  TolopCaoiis 


cnjo^nnciil  |ici  fumed  bjr  siract  flovneiiy 
lanoed  by  Ibe  softest  bfceses,  gfitieniig 
with  gold  and  gems,  enfivesed  bjr  the 
soDi^f  the  daooe,  and  the  sodety  of  bean- 
tifol  damteia.    Some  aidenft  devotees  aa- 
liirc  to  a  still  higher  destmj.  They  hope 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  essenee  of  Bram, 
or  tfaeSopfeme  Mind,  where  they  shall 
lepofe  for  ever  on  an  onniffled  sea  of 
bliss.     Hell  is  in  like  manner  composed 
of  diflerent  compaftments,  ooncsponding 
to  the  various  miquities,  on  account  of 
irhieh,  erring  morttils  may  be  doomed  to 
enter  its  dismal  precincts.    The  unmer- 
ciful are  to  be  lormen|cd  by  snakes ;  the 
drunkard  b  to  be  Ihrovm  into  pans  of 
liquid  fire ;  the  despiser  of  a  Bnunin  is 
to  stick  fast  in  the  mod  with  his  head 
downwards;    the  inhospitable  to  have 
liis  eyes  torn  out  by  vultures ;  the  sedu- 
cer to  be  embraced  by  an  ivaage  of  red- 
hot  iron.      Some  of  these  abodes  are 
coveretl    with    darkness,    others    filled 
with  boiling  oil  or  burning  copper;  one 
is  crowded   with  animals  and  reptiles, 
another  planted  with  thorns.  The  ground 
is  here  composed  of  deep  mire,  there  it 
bristles  with  needles,    liius  it  is  mani- 
fest,  the  Hindoo  system,  though  in  a 
somewliat  funciful  manner,  affords  a  cer- 
tain <(anction  to  all  the  various  branches 
of  moral  duty.    Still,  the  bestowing  of 
gifts  upon  Bramins,  the  observance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  the  performance  of  a 
long  and  difficult  penance,  are  believed 
to  constitute  the  higher  degree  of  merit ; 
atoning  even  of  themselves  for  the  roost 
enormous  sins,  and  ensuring  an  endless 
enjoyment  of  felicity. 

Indian  superstition  assumes  a  still 
darker  form,  in  prompting  to  religious 
suicide.  V'arious  are  the  modes  in  which 
its  blinded  votaries  consign  themselves  to 
death .  One  of  the  most  common  is  exhi- 
bited at  the  procession  of  their  idol  cars, 
particularly  at  the  festival  of  Juggernaut, 
when  the  precincts  of  the  temple  are 
crowded  by  vast  moltitudes  of  pilgrims 
from  the  remotest  quarters,  many  of 
whom  perish  through  fatigue  and  want 
of  nrcommodation.  The  car  is  a  lofty 
ornamental  structure,  in  which  are  seated 
rcpresontfltions  of  the  god,  and  of  Bala- 
Rjimn  and  Soobbadre,  said  to  be  his 
brother  and  sister.    Large  cables  are  at- 


tadied  to  the  Tdnde,  which  Ae 
eagerly  giasp,  and  diag  ii 
omph,  amid  the  shoots  of 
thoiwands     This  is  the 

die  wheeb  pus  swiAly  oo,  the 


death.  He  tbos  eommands  the 
iBiion  of  the  by-standen,  and  exolti  in 
the  hope  that  he  win  thereby  expiate  aH 
his  sins,  and  aecoie  a  passport  to  die 


The  n/fer,  or  sacrifice  of  widows  on 
the  fimeial-pile  of  their  husbands,  is 
another  well-known  form  of  self-immo- 
lation.   The  practice  does  not  appear  to 
be  exclusively  idigioos,  beii^  conneded 
with  the  tenderest  of  domestic  ties,  to 
which  the  secluded  life  of  Indian  feoMlcs 
adds  pecoliar  foioe.  Their  sacred  books, 
however,  decidedly  attach  a  pious  cha- 
racter to  this  unnatural  samfice,  and 
lavish  promises  of  divine  blessings  cm 
the  peHbrmance  of  iL     The  widow  is 
assured  that  she  shall  thus  gain  an  abode 
in  heaven  during  as  many  years  as  there 
are  hairs  on  the  human  head,  which  are 
stated  at  thirty-five  millions ;   that  her 
husband,  also,  though  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  hell,  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  same 
happy  region,  and  the  sins  of  both  en- 
tirely wiped  away.   The  deluded  ^male, 
who  acts  her  part  well,  proceetts  gaily  to 
tlie  spot  in  her  finest  attire,  and  decked 
in  her  most  precious  jewels  and  orna- 
ments.   On  ner  arri\'al  she  calmly  and 
courteously  addresses  her  surrounding 
friends,  and  distributes  among  them  va- 
rious articles  of  value.    Mai^ehlo,  the 
traveller,  when  present  only  as  a  specta- 
tor, had  a  bracelet  thrown  to  him  by  tlie 
lady,  which  he  kept  ever  afier  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  scene.     Oflen,  however, 
when  the  dreadful  moment  approaches, 
she  shrinks  from  the  performance  of  her 
rash  vow,  gives  way  to  cries  and  despair, 
and  even  refuses  to  ascend  the  pile ;  but 
the  relations  considering  the  honour  of 
their  family  as  implicated,  employ  every 
species  of  urgency  and  even  compulsion 
to  induce  her  to  complete  tlie  sacrifice. — 
Uixiortail  and  Descriptive  Account   of 
Briiith  India, 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  ihe  dilterent 
feelings  nith  which  the  Spaniards  al 
Monte  Video  regard  the  aboiiginal  ia- 
habitants  of  the  country,  Eind  the  natives 
of  Africa.  To  the  latter  they  are  usually 
kind  and  humane;  but  tlieir  treatment 
of  the  former,  though  they  are  the  right- 
ful proprielors  of  the  soil,  is  character- 
ised by  the  most  merciless  ferocity.  Hiis 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  tiie  Indians  pre- 
vails, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  all 
Ihe  Continent  of  South  America,  and 
rankles  not  only  in  the  breast  of  Ihe  old 
Spaniard,  but  in  the  more  gentle  and  hu- 
maneheartof  theCreote.  (The  Creoles 
are  those  who,de<icended  from  Europeans, 
have  been  born  in  the  i;ouniry.)  They 
seem,  indeeil,  to  have  waged  against 
them  a  war  of  extermination,  and,  in 
many  places,  with  but  loo  much  success. 


Vol 


I. 


Whenever  they  begin,  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  to  appear  in  considerable  num- 
bers, "the  dogs  of  war"  are  immediately 
let  loose  apon  ihem ;  and,  after  murder- 
ing Ihe  men,  the  women  and  children 
are  conveyed  into  the  towns,  and  /lis- 
posed  of  as  servants  among  tbe  inhabi- 

This  cruel  and  treacherous  policy  to- 
wards the  Indians  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Spaniards  ever  since  they  look  pos- 
session of  the  country ;  and,as  Ihesame 
system  has  been  adopted  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  Continent,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  race 
will,  ere  long,  become  extinct.  The  pre- 
sent rulers  of  this  republic,  act  upon  the 
same  barbarous  and  perfidious  principles 
as  their  predecessors.  Tlie  provinces  of 
Monte  video  were,  at  one  lime,  thickly 
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peopled  with  Indians ;  but,  having  been 
either  hunted  down  to  the  death,  op 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  unfrequented 
and  unexplored  wilds  of  the  interior, 
their  number  does  not  now  exceed  two 
or  three  hundred.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1831,  Don  Frutos  Rivera,  the 
president,  caused  nearly  five  hundred  of 
these  poor  unfortunate  creatures  to  be 
slain.  He  had,  a  few  years  before,  de- 
coyed them  into  the  States,  and  trained 
them  as  soldiers,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
alleged,  of  enabling  him  to  overcome  the 
opposite  faction,  and  to  maintain  his 
ascendancy  in  the  government.  Having 
selected  the  most  robust  of  the  men  for 
his  army,  he  left  the  rest  to  wander  in 
the  interior,  and  to  be  hunted  by  the 
peasantry  from  province  to  province,  till 
they  found  a  resting  place  m  some  des- 
titute district  of  the  country,  where 
neither  food  nor  shelter  could  be  found. 
In  these  wretched  circumstances,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  president,  solicit- 
ing him  to  redress  their  grievances,  and 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. He  affected  compliance  with 
their  request,  and  promisea  to  send  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  afford  them 
protection.  But  this  was  far  from  his 
mtention.  It  was  resolved,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  clamours,  that  the  whole 
race  of  Indians  in  the  country  should 
be  extirpated.  And  as  they  lived  in 
their  miserable  huts  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  might  collect  them  all  into  a 
body,  and  thus  cut  them  off  at  one  blow, 
invited  them  to  join  their  troops  in  a 
predatory  incursion  which  they  had  long 
meditated  upon  Rio  Grande.  The  In- 
dians, torn  j)ted  by  hope  of  plunder,  easily 
fell  into  this  stratagem  ;  and  having  left 
the  nged  and  helpless  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  every  one  cnpable  of  bearing 
arms  proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
As  soon  ns  they  came  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Monte  Videan  troops,  the 
sii^nnl  of  ntlack  was  given,  and  a  gene- 
ral carnage  ensued.  The  Indians,  de- 
termining not  to  die  unavenged,  fouc:bt 
with  des])erate  coura^^e,  till  ovorpowereil 
l»y  thfi  superior  numbers  of  Don  Frutos' 
soldiers,  tlioy  were  nil  cut  down,  exrcpt 
five  men,  who  were  taken  alive,  and 
with  the  feumles  nnd  ehildren  sent  to 
JVIonte  Video. 
Such  was  the  perfidious  treatment  this 
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brave  Indian  band  received  for  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  to  Don  Frutos. 
Such  was  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this  petty 
governor  of  Monte  Video,  who  had  him- 
self Indian  blood  flowing  in  his  veins. 
"I  saw  the  remnant  of  these  Indians, 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  in  his 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ''about  ten  days  after  the  massacre, 
driven  into  Monte  Video  like  a  herd  of 
cattle.  Wearied  and  worn  out,  wet 
and  shivering  with  cold, — for  it  vras 
during  a  winter  pampero — a  strong 
wind,  so  called  from  its  blowing  over 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres — and  they 
were  all  nearly  naked,  leading  tlieir 
children  in  their  hands,  and  carrying 
their  babies  at  their  backs;  their  long 
clotted  raven  hair  hanging  loosely  over 
their  shoulders,  and  streaming  in  the 
winter  blast ;  some  of  them  lagging  be- 
hind, wrinkled  with  years,  and  stooping 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  but  ill 
able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney :  the  group,  motley  and  grotesque 
as  it  was,  presented  a  spectacle  so  ap- 
palling, that  I  involuntarily  started  back 
from  the  window  in  horror.  I  prevailed 
on  myself,  however,  a  few  days  after,  to 
visit  them  at  the  barracks,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public,  who  were  allowed  to  select  such 
as  pleased  them  for  domestic  servants. 
Most  of  the  children  had  already  been 
disposed  of;  and  scarce  any  remained, 
but  such  as  were  cither  decrepit  with 
age,  or  of  too  indomitable  a  character 
ever  to  become  serviceable.  I  observed, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  a  young 
woman  in  great  distress;  and,  on  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  it,  I  was  informed 
that  she  had  been  appropriated  by  one 
individual,  and  that  another  heartless 
wrcteh  had  robbed  her  of  her  sucking 
child,  and  nobody  would  tell  her  where 
it  was.  The  spectators,  indeed,  seemed 
to  n^rd  the  hapless  creatures  with  as 
little  commiseration  as  they  would  have 
done  so  many  wild  horses  of  the  plain. 
While  standing  in  the  crowd,  bewailing 
their  melancholy  situation,  an  old 
Spaniard  turned  round  to  me,  and  coolly 
remarked  that  *  they  ought  to  be  carried 
away  to  some  desert  island  and  burned ;' 
nnd  scarce  had  I  shrunk  bock  in  silont 
disp;usl  from  this  dastardly  fellow,  when 
another  came  up  to  me,  nnd,  with  equal 
coolness,  made  a  similar  remark. 
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The  number  of  Indians  residing  in  the 
different  towns,  wlio  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  by  this  barbarous  pro- 
cess, is  now  very  considerable.  Many 
of  them  have  become  soldiers,  and  some 
domestic  servants.  A  few  of  them  have 
married,  and  by  their  industry  and  care, 
acquired  houses  of  their  own.  The  men 
are  of  a  strong  muscular  frame,  without 
beards ;  their  complexion  is  of  a  yellow 
copper  colour ;  they  have  a  high  cheek- 
bone, and  small  hollow  eyes  of  a  dingy 
hue,  with  long  black  hair  floating  upou 
their  shoulders,  and  a  bit  of  dirty  rag 
thrown  around  their  waist.  When  once 
fairly  settled  in  town,  they  are  easily  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  their  savage  habili- 
ments ;  and  the  Monte  Videan  ladies, 
who  are  more  humane  than  their  coun- 
trymen, generally  provide  them  with 
decent  clothes,  with  which  they  travesty 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  appear 
like  civilized  beings.  And  as  tliey  be- 
come, in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
better  acquainted  witli  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilette,  tliey  begin  to  present  on 
the  streets  a  more  becoming  appear- 
ance, and  seem  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  metamorphosis  they  have  under- 
gone. 

By  far  the  greater  portion,  however, 
of  this  ill-fated  race  still  roam,  free  and 
unrestrained,  in  the  trackless  plains  of 
the  Continent,  which  have  not  yet  been 
appropriated  by  tlieir  lawless  con- 
querors. Ignorant  alike  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  of  the  hopes  of  i^li- 
gion,  they  spend  the  whole  of  their 
miserable  existence  in  struggling  to  pro- 
cure from  Uie  forests  or  tlic  rivers,  a  pre- 
carious subsistence,  and  then  die,  as  they 
live,  like  the  brutesihat  perish.  Bxcept 
the  cruel  system  detailed  above,  and 
some  abortive  attempts  made  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
no  means  have  ever  been  employed 
to  communicate,  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel.  When  the  new 
world  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
the  year  1492,  all  Christendom  was 
filled  with  acclamations  of  joy  at  the 
delightful  prospect  which  that  event 
seemed  to  afford  of  spreading  the  truths 
and  consolations  of  religion.  But 
though  three  centuries  and  a  half  have 
now  rolled  away  since  its  discovery,  the 
natives  of  the  western  hemisphere  remain 
in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 


barism as  they  were  before  Columbus 
planted  his  fool  upon  their  shores. 

The  discovery  of  America  hsis  proved 
to  its  inhabitants  the  source  only  of  suf- 
fering, and  tlteir  greatest  calamities  have 
been  inflicted  under  the  guise  of  Chris- 
tianity. Columbus,  indeed,  was  actu- 
ated by  the  most  benevolent  views,  and 
prosecuted  his  discoveries  upon  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  seeking 
to  l^neflt,  not  to  destroy  the  numan  spe- 
cies. But  after  die  death  of  that  gi^at 
and  illustrious  man,  the  policy  of  Spain 
towards  the  Indians  was  completely 
clianged.  One  crowd  of  profligate  ad- 
venturers arrived  after  another,  and  un- 
der pretence  of  propagating  the  christian 
fiuth,  the  most  dreadful  excesses  of 
rapine  and  cruelty  were  committed. 
Superstition ,  avarice,  and  violence  walked 
hand-in-hand,  and  spread  terror,  devas- 
tation and  death,  on  every  side.  Chris- 
tianity indeed  was  introduced  among  the 
ignorant  heathen,  but  like  tlie  religion  of 
Mahomet,  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  cross  was  held  up  as  an  object 
of  worship  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  millions  of 
human  beings  were  deliberately  butcher- 
ed for  not  embracing  tenets  which  tliey 
could  not  understand.  When  Pizarro 
invaded  Peru,  he  carried  the  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  tlie  cross  in  the  other. 
Valverde,  a  Dominican  friar,  addressed 
to  tlie  Inca  a  long  discourse,  unfolding 
to  him  tlie  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
he  pressed  him  to  embrace,  and  urging 
him  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whom  the  Pope,  as  God*s  vicegerent,  had 
given  Peru.  Ataliualpa  having  Ustened 
with  patience,  replied  thus : — "  How  ex- 
travagant is  it  in  the  Pope  to  give  away 
so  Hberally  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him  I  He  is  inferior,  you  own,  to  God 
the  Father,  to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God 
the  Holy  Ghost;  these  are  all  yoiur 
gods ;  and  the  gods  only  can  dispose  of 
kingdoms.  I  am  willing  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  has  sufficiently 
displayed  his  power  by  sending  armies 
to  such  distant  countries ;  but  I  will  not 
be  his  vassal.  I  owe  tribute  to  no 
mortal  prince ;  I  know  no  superior  upon 
earth.  Tlie  religion  of  my  ancestors  I 
venerate,  and  to  renounce  it  would  be 
foolish  and  impious,  until  you  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  false,  and  that 
your's;  which  you  would  have  me  to 
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embra  e,  is  (rue.  You  adore  a  God, 
who  d.ed  upon  a  tree ;  1  worship  the 
S'jn,  who  never  dies  !" 

"  Veiigeuncii !"  cried  Vulverde,  turn- 
ing towards  tlie  Spanish  soldiers ;  **  ven- 
getuicei  my  friends,  kill  these  dogs,  who 
despise  the  religion  of  the  cross  !'*  Tlie 
word  of  command  was  given,  and  in- 
stantly obeyed.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadful,  and  the  pillage  immense. 
Pizarro,  having  seized  the  person  of  the 
Inca,  drained  him  of  his  treasure,  under 
pretence  of  a  ransom  for  his  liberty,  and 
then  condemned  him  to  tlie  flames,  as 
an  obstinate  idolator.  But  through  the 
mediation  of  Father  Valverde,  he  ob- 
tained a  mitigation  of  his  punishment, 
on  condition  that  he  would  die  in  the 
cluistian  faith.  Atahualpa  was  accord- 
ingly baptised,  and  then  strangled  at  the 
stake ! 

But  it  is  impossible  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence could  allow  the  perpetrators  of 
such  atrocities  as  these  to  escape  with 
impunity.  The  only  son  of  the  man 
who  suggested  to  Don  Frutos  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Indians  described  above, 
was  the  only  officer  who  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement. Pizarro,  Valverde,  and  many 
of  the  most  active  and  ruthless  oppres- 
sors of  tliat  persecuted  race,  perished  by 
a  miserable  death.  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven  has  indeed  long  since  fallen  on 
the  whole  Si)anisli  nation.  Though 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  put 
that  people  in  possession  of  more 
specie  than  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  yet  from  that  period  they  have 
been  continually  declining  in  popula- 
tion, industry  and  vigour.  They  are 
poor  amid  their  treasures ;  while  other 
nations,  profiting  by  tlieir  indolence, 
grow  wealthy  by  supplying  their  wants. 
The  vices  attendant  upon  riches  have 
corrupted  all  ranks  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  enervated  the  national  spirit. 
And  Spain,  from  being  one  of  the  first 
kingdoms  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
has  become  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tince.  I'ortugal  has,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes,  experienced  a 
similar  fate. 


ITALIAN      ANECDOTE. 
Bg  Mr.  Morier. 

Naples,  July  1. — Thb  is  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  season.    I  had  long 


contemplated  Fort  St.  Elmo,  high  on 
die  crest  of  the  mounUiin  which  over- 
hung Naples,  as  one  of  tlie  objects  which 
I  was  bound  to  \'isit.  I  knew  and  felt 
that,  like  Vesuvius,  it  was  one  of  those 
sights  which  exercise  a  tyranny  over 
every  traveller,  not  to  be  evadwi,  and 
which  he  must  see,  or  hazard  his  peace 
of  mind  for  ever;  but  never  yet  had  I 
been  able  to  overcome  my  natural  indo- 
lence, and  proceed  to  explore  it.  On 
this  morning,  I  rose  with  an  alacrity 
and  love  of  enterprise  quite  unusual  to 
me,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  ascend 
to  St.  Elmo,  to  see  the  magnificent  Cer- 
tosini  Convent,  with  the  Chiesa  di  S. 
Martino,  to  enjoy  tlie  extensive  view 
which  this  summit  presents,  and  to  hear 
the  ascending  buzz  of  the  city,  and  its 
numerous  inhabitants.  I  immediately 
sent  to  T— — ,  to  accompany  me; 
and,  ader  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  we 
took  our  departure. 

Who  that  has  ever  mounted  the  steep, 
rugged,  and  never-ending  ascent,  will 
not  pity  the  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
indolent  habits,  seeing  sights  for  con- 
science sake,  of  no  mean  size,  (for  such 
I  am)  as  he  struggled  with  the  difficul- 
ties before  him,  looking  up  in  dismay 
at  the  castle,  inflating  ana  distending 
his  lungs  with  an  action  to  which  they 
had  long  been  unaccustomed,  until  his 
face  had  rivalled  the  sun  in  glowing 
crimson  ? 

At  length  we  reached  our  object.  We 
saw  the  sights — admired  the  beauty  of 
the  church,  and  its  beautiful  pictures  by 
Spagnoletto— exclaimed  with  rapture  at 
tlie  view,  and  heard  the  buzz.  With  my 
conscience  satisfied,  and  with  my  critical 
observations  on  all  we  had  seen,  ready 
to  be  made  upon'the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  I  lost  no  time  in  descending 
to  whence  we  came.  By  this  time  it 
was  past  meridian.  The  descent  was 
very  trying  upon  legs  of  forty-five  years' 
standing;  and  the  tremulous  motion 
which  it  produced  upon  the  muscles, 
only  increased  the  longing  I  felt,  to  find 
myself  once  more  extended  full  length 
on  my  sofa  at  the  Vittoria. 

I  had  taken  ofl'my  coat,  ond  lazzaroni- 
like,  had  thrown  it  over  my  shoulder ; 
my  neckcloth  was  thrust  into  my  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  my  neck  was  bare.  I 
carried  my  hat  on  my  stick,  using  it  by 
way  of  parasol ;  and,  tlius  acooutred|  I 
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determined  to  make  one  desperate  effort 
to  brave  the  heat  of  the  sun,  tliat  was 
baking  the  pavement  of  Santa  Lucia, 
and  emitting  a  glare  that  acted  like  a 
burning- gloss  upon  my  eye-balls.  As 
we  walked  through  this  ordeal,  we 
passed  close  to  an  assembly  of  young 
lazzaronis,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  to  a 
stall ;  there  they  lay,  in  the  midst  of 
fish-bones,  orange-peels,  and  decayed 
melons.  We  evidently  excited  their 
mirth  ;  and  I,  in  particular,  felt  myself 
privileged  to  be  laughed  at — for  what 
could  be  more  grotesque  than  my  ap- 
pearance ?  One  of  the  boys  was  stand- 
ing. We  had  scarcely  turned  our  backs 
upon  tliem,  when  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  a  melon-rind ;— I  turned 
about,  and  immediately  the  whole  gang 
ran  off  laughing.  I  would  have  fol- 
lowed; but,  in  truth,  was  too  tired.  I 
could  scarcely  move  but  at  a  slow  walk. 
The  boys  stopped,  and  looked  at  us.  At 
length,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I 
'  called  out  to  the  boy  who  had  thrown 
the  melon-rind,  to  come  to  me :  he 
hesitated ;  I  called  again :  he  was  evi- 
dently puzzled,  and  suspicious  of  my 
intention  ;  I  then  showed  him  a  carline, 
"Come  here,"  said  I,  *'take  this." 
**  In  the  name  of  goodness !"  exclaimed 

T ,    "  what   are   you    about  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I :  "  stop  and  see." 
Tlie  boy  at  length  took  courage,  and 
came  to  me.  *•  Here,"  said  I,  "  bravo  ! 
bravissimo!  (tvete  fatto  bene !  take  this." 
Upon  which,  in  surprise,  the  boy,  taking 
the  piece  of  money  out  of  my  hand,  ran 
off  in  the  greatest  exultation,  showing  it 
to  his  little  friends  as  a  prize  fallen  down 
from  heaven. 

"  Now  do  tell  me,"  said  T , 

''  what  demon  of  madness  can  have  pos- 
sessed you  ?  You  ought  to  have  broken 
every  bone  in  his  skin,  for  insulting  us." 
"  So  I  would,"  said  I,  "  if  I  could ; 
but  to  catch  him  is  impossible.  By 
feeing  him  for  his  insolence,  he  will  pro- 
bably throw  another  piece  of  melon  at 
the  first  Englishman  he  sees,  who  will, 
no  doubt,  give  him  the  beating  which  I 

cannot."    T laughed  heartily  at 

the  ingenious  turn  which  my  indolence 
had  taken — administering  a  beating  a 
ricochet,  as  he  called  it ;  and,  having 
reached  my  room,  we  laughed  over  our 
adventure,  and  speculated  upon  the  beat- 
ing the  youngster  would  get. 


And,  true  enough,  the  next  day,  as  we 
were  seated  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  we  heard  a  sort  of  hue  and 
cry  on  the  Chiaja,  and  shortly  aAer  saw 
our  carroty  and  irascible  friend  W- 
appear,  foaming  with  rage,  streaming 
from  every  pore,  owing  to  some  recent 
exertion,  and  exploding  with  bursts  of 
execration.  He  came  straight  to  us, — 
"Who  ever  knew  such  a  country  as 
this  V*  said  he,  "  they  are  all  a  set  of 
beggarly  villains.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
like?  I  gave  him  it  well,  however, 
that's  some  comfort.  The  young  rascal 
won't  forget  me,  for  some  time,  V\\  war- 
rant you !"    T and  I  smiled  at 

each  other  in  anticipation  of  the  reason 
which  only  made  him  more. furious. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "was  I  walking  quietly 
along,  when  a  young  rascal  of  a  lazza- 
roni  thought  fit  to  shy  half  a  watermelon 
at  my  head:  you  may  laugh;  but  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  me,  nor  to 
him  either,  for  I  have  half  killed  the 
young  urchin;  and  then,  forsooth,  I 
must  have  half  the  town  of  Naples  upon 
me,  backed  by  all  tlieir  carrion  of  old 
women,"  We  allowed  his  rage  to  ex- 
pend itself,  and  said  nothing,  for  fear  of 
being  implicated  in  his  wrath,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  the  origin  of  his  disaster ;  but 
truly,  indolence  was  never  so  completely 
justified,  as  on  this  occasion. 


THE   LOST  ONE  RESTORED. 

Bp  William  Andermn,  Esq,f  Author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  tfc.  ^c, 

"  After  the  stonns  and  perils  of  the  main. 
How  sweet  to  reach  our  native  land  again." 

I  WAS  taking  a  leisurely  walk  one  fine 
forenoon,  along  the  sands  at  F  ■  ■  , 
enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  sea  air,  and 
listening  to  the  low  melody  of  the  gentle 
billows,  as  tliey  came  slowly  beach- 
ward;  when,  suddenly,  a  loud  shout  of 
surprise  and  joyfulness  sounded  in  mine 
ears,  and  presently,  crowds  of  people 
were  seen  running  in  all  directions  to- 
wards the  quay,  which  projects  its  cres- 
cent form,  like  a  small  black  snail,  into 
the  sea.  All  were  on  the  alert — the 
aged  man  who  had  come  out,  like  my- 
self, to  enjoy  a  quiet  forenoon  stroll  upon 
the  beach — the  old  woman,  and  the 
young  and  timid  girl,  who  had  brought 
their  work  with  tliem  to  the  sea^side, 
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and  were  knitting  in  tbe  sun — tlie  merry 
urchins  wading  in  the  sea,  and  the  elder 
boys  idling  indolently  in  the  old  weather- 
beaten  boat,  half  gone  to  wreck,  and 
lialf  sunken  in  the  sand — every  one  was 
up  and  away  towards  the  pier.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  acci- 
dent had  occurred  ;  buttlie  shouts  could 
not  be  mistaken — tliey  were  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  rather  than  of  grief.  My 
curiosity  was  powerfully  excited.  I 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  the  others;  and 
when  1  reached  the  pier,  I  became  wit- 
ness to  a  scene  whicli  might  have  afforded 
a  fine  subject  for  a  painter  or  a  poet. 
For  tlie  former,  from  the  striking  and 
even  picturesque  spectacle  tliat  was  pre- 
sentea  to  tlie  view ;  and,  for  the  latter, 
from  the  deep  under- current  of  feeling, 
of  joy,  and  of  hope,  wiUi  which  the  sub- 
ject was,  as  it  were,  invested,  but  which, 
conceived  perhaps  by  both,  the  poet 
only  could  express  wiUi  appropriate  im- 
pression and  effect. 

About  half  a  mile  firom  the  shore,  a 
boat  was  observed  coming  towards  Uie 
pier  with  all  speed.  It  was  crowded 
with  sailors,  neatly  attired  in  their  white 
trowsers  and  blue  jackets,  their  little 
round  hats  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons ; 
and,  ever  and  anon,  as  they  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  air,  a  shout  arose 
from  the  multitude  on  the  pier,  which 
was  responded  to  by  those  merry  ones 
on  the  waters,  as  if  the  sea  and  shore 
were  saluting  in  reciprocal  affection. 
As  they  came  nearer,  there  was  an  eager 
pressing  forward — a  stretching  forth  of 
necks,  and  an  anxious  looking  towards 
the  boat,  which  was  wafled  swiftly  and 
proudly  towards  tliem,.asif  each  person 
were  longing  to  descry  and  to  embrace 
some  valued  and  long-lost  friend  among 
those  joyous  mariners,  who,  on  approach- 
ing the  landing  place,  were  heard  chaunt- 
ing  that  wild  and  pleasant  melody  which 
is  peculiar  to  seamen,  when  they 


*t 


in  chonu  feather 


All  tlieir  deep  voioen,  as  they  pull  their  own.** 

At  length  the  boat  touched  the  pier — 
t  reached  the  stepping  stones — tliere  was 
a  rush  towards  it  by  those  on  tlie  quay 
— a  leap  and  a  cry  of  gladness  by  those 
in  the  boat — and  each  had  singled  out  bis 
own.  Then  were  there  lockings  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  many  graspings  by  tlie 
hand ;  and  tears  were  shed|  not  of  sor- 


row, but  of  joy;  and  kisses  given  and 
received,  not  quietly  and  stolenly,  like 
the  salute  of  lovers  beneatli  the  silent 
moon ;  but  loudly  and  gladly,  like  the 
embrace  of  friends  long  parted  ! 

And  wives  had  met  with  husbands, 
sisters  with  brothers,  sons  with  fathers, 
and,  dearest  of  all,  sweethearts  with 
their  lovers.  All  had  met  again  their 
kindred  and  their  kind.  No!  not  all. 
There  was. one,  who  stood  alone  amid 
the  happy,  like  a  lightning- scathed  pine 
in  a  forest  of  blossom.  He  looked 
around ;  but  alas !  for  him  there  was  no 
*'  old  familiar  fiice,'*  no  kind  recognition, 
no  warm  embrace  or  friendly  greeting. 
With  a  sorrowful  eye  and  a  bursting 
heart  he   leapt    upon  the    shore,  and 

Suietly  but  quickly  making    his    way 
irough  the  happy  crowd,  he  hastened 
on  towards  the  village. 

Perhaps,  because  I  could  obtain  no 
information  from  any  of  the  parties  on 
the  pier,  who  were  too  busy  witli  them- 
selves to  attend  to  me ;  perhaps,  because 
I  took  compassion  on  the  apparently 
desolate  situation  of  the  lonely  mariner, 
I  felt  myself  impelled  to  follow  his 
footsteps,  and  hold  some  communion 
witli  him,  regarding  the  extraordinary 
scene  I  liad  just  beheld.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  I  had  overtaken  him,  I  in- 
quired the  cause  of  all  the  bustle  on  tlie 
quay. 

•*  Why,  master,*' said  the  poor  fellow, 
slightly  touching  liishat,  and  iialf  wiping 
away  a  tear,  '^  it's  nothm'  but  the  return 
of  a  whaler,  whicli  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lost ;  and  as  nearly  all  our  hands 
were  obtained  from  this  here  village,  a 
whole  boat's  crew  of  us  have  come  here 
to  see  our  friends,  that*s  all!" 

''And  tlie  meeting,  I  observe,  has 
been  very  affectionate." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Sir,"  he  replied, 
assuming  a  cheerful  look  and  tone, ''  I 
believe  they  are  all  glad  to  see  each 
other  again,  especially  after  so  long  an 
absence;  and  sailors  always  bear  a 
kindly  heart  to  their  relations." 

"  Have  you  been  long  absent  tlien  ?" 

**  Ay,  Sir,  many  months  after  tlie 
other  ships  had  come  home  ;  and  it  was 
reported  and  believed  that  the  Iloj/al 
Ikmnttf — that's  the  name  of  our  ship, 
Sir,  and  a  tight  vessel  she  is — was  lost 
among  the  ice.  Locked  up,  indeed,  wc 
were,  Sir,  between  two  icebergs,  with 
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little  chance  of  ever  again  getting  into 
the  open  sea;  but  Providence  is  kind, 
Sir,  especially  to  sailors — and  even  in 
our  uttermost  need,  our  deliverance  was 
nigh ;  and  so,  after  great  hardships  and 
fatigues,  we  have  been  enabled  to  revisit 
our  native  home  at  last." 

'*  Poor  fellows,  what  dangers  you  must 
have  encountered  I" 

''None  knows  what  we  oftentimes 
suffer  but  ourselves;  but  our  perils  are 
all  forgotten  when  we  see  our  oid  motlier 
and  sisters,  and  get  a  smack  from  our 
own  sweethearts  again.  Them  chaps  at 
the  pier  have  been  luckier  than  I,  for  their 
friends  and  lasses  came  down  to  meet 
them,  and  to  bid  tliem  welcome,  and 
tliat*s  what  comforts  the  heart  of  the 
poor  sailor  aAer  a  long  voyage;  but 
mine,  I  suppose,  have  not  heard  the 
news,  or  mayhap  my  good  old  mother  is 
ill,  and  not  able  to  walk  down  to 
the  pier  to  welcome  home  again  her 
sailoi^boy,  whom,  perhaps,  she  sup- 
poses buried  deep,  deep,  beneath  the 
ice." 

A  tear,  which  he  could  not  repress, 
started  into  his  eye,  and  I  turned  away 
ray  head  to  enable  him  to  give  it  vent.  We 
had  reached  the  irreguUir  row  of  houses 
which  forms  the  main  street  of  the  little 
fishing  village  of  F ,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding along  the  causeway  together, 
when  an  old  woman,  her  shawl  Uirown 
hastily  and  carelessly  across  her  shoul- 
ders, and  an  expression  of  surprise,  in- 
credulity, and  joy  on  her  careworn  coun- 
tenance, followed  by  a  good-looking  girl, 
who  appeared  to  be  her  daughter,  sud- 
denly and  hurriedly  appeared  on  one  of 
the  turnpike  wooden  staircases,  whicli 
are  peculiar  to  all  similar  old-fashioned 
towns.  The  effect  was  instantaneous, 
and  affecting  in  tbe  extreme.  She  beheld 
her  long-lost  boy, — the  great  deep  had 
given  up  its  dead, — aud  she  fainted  in 
her  daughter's  arms.  The  sailor's  tears 
could  no  longer  be  controlled,  and  he 
blubbered  like  a  child.  I  felt  my  own 
eyes,  on  a  sudden,  become  watery.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  I  fairly  wept. 
Who  is  there  with  a  heart,  that  could 
have  done  otherwise  ? 

Oh !  then  I  fell  and  acknowledged  tlie 
truth  and  mnstery  of  nature.  Could 
all  the  ])Ower  and  perfection  of  all  the 
.simulated  pathos  of  the  stage  equal  this 
little  scene— this  unexpected  meeting? 


Never  was  I  more  convinced  of  the  lit- 
tleness of  art,  tlie  less  than  nothingness 
of  stage  representation  and  effect. 

When  I  looked  again,  the  old  woman 
wBs  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  while  the 
voung  one,  bending  forward,  welcomed 
her  brother  with  a  kiss.  Primitive 
race!  Happy  people!  How  I  then 
envied  your  feelings,  and  longed  to  share 
the  iiill  fruition  of  your  joy  1 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  was  veiy 
much  affected  on  reading  in  the  public 
papers — those  officious  records  of  all 
that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad — tlmt  the 
Royal  Botmtif,  as  if  a  doom  hung  over 
her  from  which  she  could  not  escape, 
was  lost,  while  on  a  whaling  expedition, 
and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished !  I 
trust  that  mv  feeling-hearted  friend,  tlie 

sailor-bov  of  F ^  was  not  among 

the  number. 


INDIAN   CANNIBALS. 

The  division  of  Chittagong,  apper- 
taining to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  has  been  selected 
for  the  grand  depot  established  for  the 
purpose  of  taming  and  rearing  the  com- 
pany's elephants.  The  superintendent 
of  the  stua  despatches  men,  skilled  in 
the  pursuit,  into  the  neighbouring  blue 
mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Ava,  who 
hunt  down  and  secure  these  valuable 
animals.  Many,  however,  are  born  and 
reared  at  tiie  company's  establishment. 
The  pursuit  of  wild  elephants  in  these 
regions  has  brought  us  acquainted  with 
a  race  of  cannibals  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  monkeys  with  which 
they  herd.  Were  not  the  information 
relative  to  these  people  so  strongly  au- 
thenticated as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  desire  to  make 
inquiries  upon  the  subject,  the  reader 
might  justly  refuse  to  credit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  set  of  savages,  scarcely  worthy 
of  tlie  name  of  man.  But,  having 
gathered  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning them  from  the  able  and  enter- 
priiiinc  offirer  who  held  a  staff  appoint- 
ment from  the  government,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  stud,  I  am  enabled  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  facts,  which 
can  be  rorrobornled  by  the  testimony  of 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  elephant 
depot  at  Chittagong.    The  Kookees,  as 
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these  brutal  wretches  are  called,  have, 
according  to  the  account  afforded  me  by 
Major  Gairdner,  protuberant  bellies; 
they  are  low  in  stature,  with  set  features 
and  muscular  limbs.  They  speak  a 
dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  build 
their  villagei  on  the  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
settled  abidmg  place,  but  wander  in 
herds  from  one  wilderness  to  another. 
When  a  site  favourable  4o  their  purpose 
has  been  found,  the  whole  community 
immediately  set  to  work  to  coUeat  bam- 
boos and  branches  of  trees,  which  are 
afterwards  fashioned  into  platforms,  and 
placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of  tlie 
different  trees.  On  this  foundation  the 
rude  grass  superstructure  is  raised,  which 
fc^rms  the  hut.  When  these  sheds  are 
completed,  and  every  family  provided 
with  a  habitation,  tlie  women  and  chil- 
dren are  taken  into  their  aerial  abodes. 
The  men  then  lop  off  all  the  branches 
within  reach  of  tne  ground,  and,  having 
constructed  for  themselves  a  rough  lad- 
der of  bamboos,  they  ascend  the  trees 
by  means  of  this  rude  stuircose,  drawing 
it  up  afler  them  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  and  a  necessary  precaution 
againiit  the  encroachments  of  their  four- 
footed  companions  of  the  forest.  In 
this  manner  they  repose,  floating  in  the 
branches,  and  cradled  by  the  wind,  par- 
taking more  of  the  savoge  ferocity  of 
brutes  than  the  milder  charities  of  man. 
To  persons  who  have  travelled  much  in 
India,  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  natives  choosing  to  take  up  their 
permanent  habitations  in  the  trees  would 
not  excite  much  surprise,  since  the 
watchmen  who  are  employed  in  the 
charge  of  mango-groves,  or  other  valu- 
able fruit  cultivations,  often  form  a  sort 
of  nest  on  the  branches  of  some  neigh- 
bouring trees — a  small  hut,  or  rather 
shed,  just  suflficient  to  shield  the  body 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
being  raised  upon  a  platform  resting  on 
the  boughs.  The  Kookees,  therefore, 
in  this  particular,  only  differ  from  more 
civilised  natives,  forced  by  necessity 
upon  expedients  of  the  kind,  by  living 
constantly  in  trees ;  in  other  respects 
there  is,  fortunately,  no  similarity  even 
to  the  most  degraded  beings  of  the  human 
race.  They  openly  boast  of  their  feats 
of  cannibalism,  showing,  witli  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  satisfaction,  the  bones 


and  residue  of  their  fellow-creatures  who 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  horrible  appe- 
tites. So  intent  are  they  in  their  search 
after  human  flesh,  that  tiie  superintend- 
ent was  always  obliged  to  send  out  the 
men,  employed  in  hunting  the  elephants 
armed  with  muskets,  and  in  not  fewer  * 
than  parties  of  ten.  One  poor  man  they 
unfortunately  caught  while  off  his  guard, 
and  devoured  him  almost  before  his  life- 
blood  had  congealed  in  his  veins.  At- 
tempts have  b^n  made  to  subdue  and 
civilise  these  people,  and  one  of  their 
head  men  was  won  over,  and  employed 
by  Major  Gairdner  at  the  elephant  depot ; 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  relin- 
quish his  old  habits.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  detected  in  tlie  commission  of  a 
murder,  and  was  executed  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  Chittagong.  When  the 
tidings  of  this  man's  fate  reached  tlie 
ears  of  his  former  associates,  they 
became  greatly  incensed,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  exerted  themselves, 
happily  in  vain,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  superintendent,  who 
had  frequently  occasion  to  cross  their 
path  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  These 
people,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  ore 
living  within  150  miles  of  Calcutta,  tlie 
metropolis  of  British  India,  and  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  yet  their  existence 
even  is  scarcely  known  by  the  people 
who  are  not  in  authority — comparatively 
little  information  from  the  woods  and 
jungles  of  tlie  savage  portions  of  Bengal 
finding  its  way  to  the  Calcutta  news- 

fapers.  The  existence  of  cannibals  in 
ndia  is  a  fact  recently  established,  and 
many  were  of  opinion  thai  the  races  were 
extinct;  it  has  now,  however,  been 
proved  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
Kookees,  who  infest  the  blue  mountains 
of  Chittagong,  and  th*  Goands,  inhabit- 
ing the  hill  forests  of  Nagporc^  both 
feed  upon  human  flesh.  There  is  this 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  latter,  tliat 
they  partake  of  it  only  occasionally,  and 
in  compliance  with  a  religious  custom, 
while  the  Kookees  delight  and  banquet 
on  the  horrid  repast. — Spr^s  Modern 
India, 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENGUSH  MARINER. 


In  the  yew  1730,  the  Jolin  andAimt, 
EdwBtd  Burt,  muter,  bound  tnun  Lon- 
don to  J  untuca,  was  attacked  in  latiiude 
16  north,  Dear  an  island  called  Swan 
Island,  by  a  pirate  vesael,  with  eighteen 
euni,  and  about  ninety  men,  mosllj' 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  Captain 
Johnsoq,  an  Englishman,  and  Pedro 
Polias,a  Spaniard.  'T\\e  John  and  Anne 
had  not  above  twenty-fire  men  on  board, 
and  only  eight  carriage  and  ten  mivel 
guns,  beside*  some  small  arms.  How- 
ever, the  latter  made  a  gallant  defence, 
but,  orerpoviered  by  superior  numbers, 
they  were  Eompelled  to  yield.  At  first, 
the  pirates  were  dIspiMed  to  murder 
every  soul  on  bonid  ;  out  on  the  inter* 
position  of  Johnson,  their  captain,  and 
one  Echlin,  another  Englishman,  they 
vrere  spared.    But  soon  afterwards,  they 


came  to  ■  serious  debate  amongst  them< 
■elves,  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners 
without  taking  away  their  lives,  oi  it 
was  not  safe  to  let  id  many  men  remain 
atnong  them,  who  possibly,  upon  some 
turn  of  fortune,  might  be  revenged. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  maroon  them, 
that  is,  set  them  on  shore  in  some  deso- 
late  country,  and  there  let  them  shid  as 
they  could.  Accordingly,  John  Cock- 
burn,  and  twelve  more  of  the  captured 
ship's  company,  were  left  unon  a  deso- 
late island,  where  they  could  jierceivc 
no  possibility  of  subsistence.  While 
they  were  bewailing  their  &le,  they  saw 
the  boat  which  had  brought  themihither, 
returning  from  the  ship,  with  n  naked 
man  on  board,  und'r  a  strong  guard, 
who  was  put  ashore  beside  them,  and 
the  boat  immediately  rowed  away. 
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The  person  whom  the  pirates  had 
brought  to  ihem,  proved  to  be  the  gun- 
ner of  the  pirate  sloop,  and  who,  after 
thfy  had  bonrded  their  ship,  was  one  of 
the  most  hoily  bent  against  them.  lie 
could  not  speak  English,  but  could  talk 
SpHiiish  and  Italian  very  well,  being  a 
Npapolitan  hy  birth.  He  proceeded  to 
inform  them,  that  upon  a  quarrel  be- 
tween his  two  commiinders  and  himself, 
Ithoiit  shariiig  the  plunder,  they  had 
both  determined  to  maroon  him  in  the 
same  manner  ihey  had  done  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  he  uttered  a  thousand  curaes 
on  himself,  if  he  did  not  speedily  find 
out  the  ro'  ans  to  be  revenged.  He  then 
HSked  if  there  v^as  any  among  them  that 
could  swim  Mel  I.  Cockhum  told  him 
he  could,  and  was  ready  to  attempt  any 
thing  pra<  ticahle  towards  the  preserva- 
tion o'  all ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  they  were 
roost  of  them  wounded,  and  incapacitated 
for  desperMte  undertHkings. 

He  and  Co<kburn  then  agreed  to  go 
to  the  northern  pHrt  of  the  island,  and 
after  a  walk  of  about  six  hours^  they 
came  to  a  point  of  Und  which  ran  pretty 
far  into  the  sea.  The  water  between 
this  Hnd  the  continent  is  very  full  of 
alligators,  and  about  a  Spanish  mile 
over.  He  suid,  if  it  ivas  possible  for 
them  to  swini  to  the^main  land,  he  knew 
Severn  I  gentlemen  of  fortune  there,  mean- 
ing piratfs,  who  commonly  make  that 
place  their  general  rendezvous,  and  that 
it  was  most  likely  they  might  get  a 
canoe  of  them  to  transport  the  rest  of 
the  English  over.  They  were  not  long 
before  they  came  to  a  resolution ;  and 
so,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  they 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  awMy 
st«'U»ly.  They  had  not  gone  far,  before 
Cockburn  very  narrowly  esi-aped  having 
his  leg  bit  off  by  an  allit^Htor ;  but  by  the 
assisianre  of  Providence,  the\  succeeded 
in  getiiii)?  sufe  across.  Being  thus  landed 
at  a  plnce  railed  Porto  Cavello,  thev 
went  a'  out  three  m  les  through  a  large 
wood,  till  they  came  tu  a  ereat  iHgoon, 
that  is,  a  flo*v  of  water  from  the  sea, 
pnssing  between  the  mountains.  They 
found  several  long  bouts  sunk  in  this 
place  ;  and,  on  the  shore,  ot  a  distance, 
they  sHw  a  large  teut,  and  a  great  many 
men  with  puns  planted  thick  around 
them.  When  they  c»»me  within  hearing, 
the  vunner  culled  out,  desiring  them  not 
to  shoot  tet  them,  telling  his  name^  which 


was  well  known  to  them.  Upon  their 
promise  of  not  firing,  they  marched  up 
naked  as  they  were. 

The  gunner  now  told  them  his  story, 
and  desired  some  of  them  to  take  acanoe, 
and  go  with  him  to  ft:tch  over  the  rest  of 
the  English  from  the  island.  It  was 
Cockburn's  misfortune  to  be  left  behind 
with  the  rest  of  the  pirates  till  their  re- 
turn ;  and  as  soon  as  his  friend  was 
gone,  he  was  ordered  to  sit  down  at  a 
distance,  threatening,  if  he  stirred  hand 
or  foot,  he  was  a  dead  man.  Under 
such  a  restraint,  he  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  stings  of  musquitoa  and  yel- 
low ants. 

About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
arrived  all  his  companions  who  had  been 
left  at  Tiger  Island,  so  called  from  the 
great  number  of  those  creatures  in  the 
woods  there  From  the  time  Coi^kbum 
left  them  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
him  again ;  not  one  of  them  had  a  rag  to 
cover  him,  except  Mr.  Rounce,  whose 
shirt  was  so  bloody,  from  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved. 

Their  protector,  the  eunner,  did  not 
return.  After  he  had  taken  the  English 
off  the  island,  he  made  the  men  in  the 
canoe  row  him  about,  in  search  of  the 
vessel  from  which  he  had  beendisrarded, 
and  happening  to  fall  in  with  her,  he 
prevailed  on  the  two  captains  to  receive 
him  again,  and  then  ordered  the  men  to 
return  to  the  place  where  they  left  Cock- 
burn,  desiring  them  to  direct  them  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  they  should  be 
inclined  to  go  to ;  and  this  was  the  last 
kind  office  they  received  from  this  gene- 
rous man. 

The  next  day,  the  men  they  were  among 
granted  them  liberty,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  get  a  vessel  bound  for  the  lla- 
vannah,  which  wonderfully  levived  their 
drooping  spirits  ;  but  they  afterwards 
found,  by  sad  experien<e,  it  wt^  mere 
delusion,  for  no  ^uch  vessel  could  they 
find.  They  appointed  two  Indians  to 
be  their  guides  to  a  town  called  Candi- 
liero,  who  led  them  over  several  high 
and  craggy  mountains,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascend,  especiully  for  wounded 
men.  This  was  the  first  netting  out  of  a 
journey,  as  they  computed,  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  miles,  which  they 
travelled  barefooted,  ihrouxh  an  un- 
known tract  of  land,  at  least  to  themi 
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which  took  them  up  ten  months.  All 
the  while  they  were  exposed  to  many 
dangersy  and  underwent  as  many  hard- 
ships as  was  possible  for  human  nature 
to  sustain.  They  suffered  exceedmgly 
from  hunger ;  and  Mr.  Rounce,  who  was 
obliged  frequently  to  stop  and  have  his 
wounds  dressed y  endured  considerable 
pain. 

On  their  entering  St.  Peter's  So1io»  a 
Spanish  town,  they  were  carried  before 
the  deputy- governor,  who,  after  asking 
them  some  questions,  said  he  should  be 
obliged  to  commit  them  to  prison,  till  he 
could  send  to  the  governor  of  Comay- 
ague,  to  know  what  he  should  do  with 
them.  The  only  favour  tbey  entreated 
of  him  was,  that  he  would  give  them 
something  to  eat ;  upon  whi<£  be  said, 
he  would  suffer  one  of  them  to  go  about 
the  town  to  collect  charity  for  the  rest. 
This  office  Cockbum  was  obliged  to  take 
upon  him,  because  there  was  noue  of  their 
company  besides  that  could  speak  a 
word  of  Spanish.  The  first  exf^ition 
he  made  in  this  way,  he  got  some  plan- 
tains, and  the  head  of  a  buffalo ;  with 
which  he  hastened  to  his  fellow-sufferers, 
whom  he  found  in  prison,  lying  on  the 
ground,  among  strange  sorts  of  vermin, 
and  making  bitter  complaints  of  their 
wounds 

A  negro,  who  heard  their  narrative, 
was  greatly  moved  with  their  sufferings. 
He  acquainted  them,  that  the  governor 
of  Comayague  was  a  cruel  man  to  the 
English,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
condemn  them  all  to  the  mines.  This 
terrified  them  to  that  degree,  that  three 
of  them,  Rounce,  Bannister,  and  Cock- 
burn,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  their 
escape  out  of  prison,  and  try  if  they 
could  get  to  some  part  of  the  South  seas. 
This  project  they  put  into  resolution 
unknown  to  the  other  prisoners,  and 
siole  out  of  town  about  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night. 

By  direction  of  the  negro,  they  took 
a  path  which  led  Uiem  through  the 
mountains.  :After  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures, privations,  and  sufferings,  and  en- 
during imprisonment  at  St.  Michael's, 
where  they  obtained  a  pass  from  the 
governor,  through  the  mterest  of  his 
lady,  they  unexpectedly  met  with  two 
of  their  former  companions,  who  had 
also  made  their  escape  from  the  prison 
at  St  Peter*8  Solio;  and  with  whom,  in 


their  company,  tha  party  arrived  at 
Grenada,  and  went  directly  to  the 
Alcade  Major,  who  is  always  a  Spaniard, 
and  showed  him  their  puss.  Upon 
which  he  gave  them  two  reals  a  piece, 
and  said  they  must  be  lodged  in  prison 
while  they  staid  there ;  but  they  should 
every  day  have  their  liberty  to  go  about 
the  town  as  they  pleased .  They  applied 
to  the  governor  for  a  pass,  intending  to 
go  to  Porto  Bello  by  the  way  of  the  lake 
of  Nicaragua.  His  reply  was,  that  he 
had  instructions  from  the  king  of  Spain 
not  to  suffer  any  EngUsiimnn  to  pass  up 
or  down  the  lake,  and  that  therefore  he 
could  not,  and  would  not  comply  with 
their  request.  This  flat  denial  utterly 
dismayed  them. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened  in 
the  prison  where  they  lodged,  that  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  them,  had  not  some 
precaution  been  used.  Five  mulatto- 
men,  who  were  closely  confined  in  irons 
for  the  cruel  murder  of  an  Alcade  major, 
were  passed  from  St.  Michael's  to  Gre* 
nada,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  castle  of 
St.  John,  there  to  remain  during  life. 
Two  of  these  very  fellows  came  in  one 
of  their  canoes,  when  they  crossed  the 
great  gulph  of  Fonseca,  being  at  that 
time,  loaded  with  irons.  These  men 
were,  for  the  present,  among  other  crimi- 
nals, in  the  next  room  to  our  unfortunate 
travellers ;  and  one  night  when  they 
were  asleep,  they  called  out,  as  if  in  great 
surprise,  to  an  old  Indian  who  lay  in 
the  room  with  them,  who  was  an  officer 
of  some  authority,  as  well  in  the  town 
as  in  the  prison.  He  started  suddenly 
out  of  his  sleep  at  the  noise,  caught  up 
a  light,  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  At  this  time,  they  had  unlocked 
the  outer  door,  supposing  the  inner  one 
to  be  fast;  and  the  Indians  rushed  sud 
denly  upon  him,  and  attacked  him 
violently  with  staves,  until  he  fell  down 
as  if  dead.  Our  mariners  awaking 
with  the  noise,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  among  the  prisoners,  tor  they  missed 
the  old  man,  got  up  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  ran  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  By 
the  time  they  had  got  to  the  place 
where  they  thought  they  had  heard  the 
noise,  it  ceased,  and  they  found  all  in 
darkness.  At  last,  they  chanced  to 
stumble  over  a  body,  which  lay  in  the 
dooi^way  of  the  place  where  these  men 
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were  kept.  They  endeavoured  lo  raise 
the  body,  but  perceiying  no  signs  of  life 
in  it,  they  concluded  the  ruffians  had 
broke  the  gaol,  and  murdered  the  old 
gentleman,  which  threw  them  into  great 
consternation.  To  prevent  any  suspicion 
of  the  crime  being  attached  to  them, 
they  went  forthwith  to  the  Alcade  major 
of  the  town,  and  acquainted  him  with 
what  had  happened.  Although  it  was 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  rose,  and 
came  himself  along  with  them  to  the 
prison,  but  took  care  to  be  well  guarded 
by  his  officers.  He  highly  commended 
their  care  and  fidelity  in  this  affair.  At 
their  return  to  the  prison,  they  were  very 
glad  lo  find  their  old  friend,  whom  theV 
bad  supposed  to  be  dead,  revived,  though 
much  uruised  and  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  his  prisoners,  who  had  made  their 
escape,  and  left  their  chains  and  shackles 
behind  them,  strewed  about  in  pieces. 
The  Alcade  commanded  strict  search  to 
be  made  after  them,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  found  to  have  taken  sanctuary 
in  a  ciiurch  belonging  to  a  monastery  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  justice,  saying,  since  they 
were  fled  thither,  they  were  bound  to 
shelter  them  from  the  ngour  of  the  law. 

After  a  stay  of  about  ten  days  at 
Grenada,  our  travellers  departed  for 
^)icoya,  where  they  remained  nearly  six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
Alcade  major  acquainted  them  that  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  come  from 
Wattemall  to  Alberoy,  was  going  to 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  which  is  not  above  one 
hundred  leagues  on  that  side  of  Panama, 
and  that  he  went  with  one  canoe  and  a 
paralalia ;  by  which,  they  who  were  in 
health  might  get  a  passage,  but  that  Mr. 
Kounce,  who  still  continued  very  ill, 
must  wait  until  another  opportunity 
offered.  After  they  had  returned  him 
their  thanks  for  the  favours  he  had  con- 
ferred on  them,  they  set  out  for  the  river 
in  order  to  embark. 

It  took  them  up  three  days  travelling 
over  high  and  steep  mountains,  seeing 
but  three  wigwams  oy  the  way,  and  then 
wading  over  a  savanna,  up  to  their 
middles  in  water.  At  the  end  of  four 
days,  they  arrived  at  Alberoy,  and  found 
there  the  Spanish  gentleman,  named 
Quintos  Cataline,  and  his  Indians,  busy 
in  maktog  ready  their  craft.  Three  of 
Cockburn's  companions  here  fell  sick. 


upon  which  account  they  were  left  be- 
hind. 

In  the  month  of  October,  they  let  sail 
from  Alberoy,  in  their  little  canoe,  and 
five  Indians  to  assist  tliem.  The  very 
first  night  they  left  the  island  of  Chira, 
a  storm  began,  which  lasted  five  days, 
and  af)er  having,  in  vain,  attempted 
to  weather  a  reef  of  rocks  running  out 
three  leagues  into  the  sea,  called  Point 
Mala,  they  were  forced  to  return,  about 
ten  or  fifteen  leagues,  to  a  place  called 
Mauloose,  where  there  were  no  inha- 
bitants, but  a  good  harbour  for  their 
canoe.  There  they  went  ashore,  and 
made  a  good  fire  to  dry  themselves ; 
and  where  they  remained  four  days 
waiting  for  fair  weather.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Uie  fifth,  Cockburn,  on  awakening, 
missed  three  of  the  Indians.  On  which, 
he  called  out  to  the  Indian  patron,  or 
pilot,  who  was  asleep,  and  asked  him  if 
ne  knew  anything  or  the  three  that  were 
missing.  He  looked  round,  and  seeing 
their  bows,  arrows,  nets,  and  calabashes  < 
gone,  cried  out  that  they  were  run  away. 
Upon  which,  they  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  back  to 
Nicoya,  in  order  to  get  more  Indians  to 
their  assistance. 

The  Nicoyans  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  them  enter  their  town  a  second 
time,  imagining  that  they  had,  ere  this, 
got  to  Pueblo  Nuevo;  but  Cockburn 
went  directly  to  the  Alcade  major,  to 
whom  he  related  all  their  misfortunes, 
and  enquired  for  his  companions.  The 
Alcade  told  him  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  travel,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  sending  them  altogether  to  Panama. 
After  a  stay  of  six  days  at  Nicoya,  the 
Alcade  major  ordered  the  other  In- 
dians he  had  appointed  to  accompany 
them,  to  get  mules  ready  to  cany  them 
to  Alberoy,  it  being  impossible  to  travel 
on  foot,  the  savannas  being  overflowed. 
They  took  leave  once  more  of  the  Alcade 
and  his  lady,  and  set  out  for  Alberoy, 
and  arrived  in  five  days,  and  embarked 
the  next  day,  with  five  Indians,  and  such 
provision  as  the  Alcade  major  had  fur- 
nished them.  They  came  at  last  to  a 
place  called  the  Capaces,  where  they  saw 
several  Indians  ashore,  who,  although 
they  were  afraid  at  first  to  venture  them- 
selves among  them,  received  them  very 
kindly.  I^ey  afterwards  crossed  the 
gulph  of  Ueredura,  and  having  gone 
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aahore  to  rest  themselves,  Cockbum's 
companion  was  taken  so  ill,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  here  in  a  dying  state. 

In  six  days  after  they  made  the  Island 
of  Caiuo,  bat  the  wind  turning  against 
them,  and  their  provision  and  water 
being  done,  they  agreed  to  row  in  for  the 
shore  as  near  as  possible ;  and  when 
they  came  to  an  anchor,  three  Indians 
and  Cockbum  took  each  a  masheet,  and 
swam  ashore,  and  then  fell  to  cutting 
down  cocoa  nuts  that  grew  by  the  sea 
side.  No  sooner  had  they  got  as  many 
as  they  thought  they  could  conveniently 
swim  off  with,  than  the  wind  began  to 
blow  hard,  and  immediately  so^reat  a 
sea  rose  on  the  beach  that  they  could 
not  get  off  the  canoe,  but  were  obliged 
to  remain  there  tliat  night. 

As  it  grew  dark,  the  tigers  began  to 
make  a  hideous  roaring  about  them,  and 
the  misfortune  was,  they  could  find  no 
wood  to  make  a  fire ;  and  if  they  could, 
the  rain  that  fell  would  soon  have  ex- 
tinguished it.  They  therefore  climbed 
the  first  high  tree  they  came  to.  The 
foremost  of  the  tigers  had  the  boldness 
to  advance  so  near  that  one  of  the  In- 
dians, stooping  forwards,  cut  off  his  fore 
paws  with  his  masheet,  upon  which  be 
dropped  from  the  tree  roanng  dreadfully. 
Hereupon  they  all  fell  to  tearing  him 
limb  from  limb,  and  disposed  of  his  car- 
case in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  bit  of  him  to  be  seen  by 
morning. 

The  next  day,  tlie  weather  proving 
fair,  towards  evening  they  got  to  their 
canoe ;  the  poor  Indians  they  left  in  her 
being  rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  having 
given  them  over  for  lost.  They  rowed 
hard  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
made  the  point  of  Burica,  about  which 
is  Golfo  Dolce ;  but  the  wind  blowing  very 
hard  at  south  west,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly weather  it ;  upon  which  the  In- 
dians endeavoured  to  get  to  a  place  on 
this  side  the  point,  where  they  might 
shelter  their  canoe;  but  before  they 
reached  it,  they  were  driven  an^ong  the 
breakers,  and  the  canoe  stove  to  pieces. 
The  party  made  shift  to  get  all  on  shore, 
and  to  preserve  all  tlieir  little  necessaries. 

They  travelled  along  the  shore  several 
leagues,  and  coming  to  a  fine  fresh  river, 
which  vents  itself  into  the  gulf,  op- 
posite two  islands  that  lie  parUy  in  the 
middle  of  it,  the    gulf  being  twenty 


leagues  across,  Cockburo  proposed  that 
they  should  there  make  a  raft  of  trees,  or 
balse,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  to  transjport 
themselves  to  one  of  the  islands ;  from 
whence  they  might  with  more  ease  attain 
the  main  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gulf.  Having  finished  it,  they  were  de- 
tained several  days  by  bad  weather;  but 
at  last  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  hav- 
ing got  plenty  of  fish  with  them,  they 
launched  the  balse,  and  reached  in  safety 
the  intermediate  island,  and  afterwards 
they  had  the  satisfiiction  of  arriving  on 
the  other  shore. 

The  first  thing  they  did  upon  coming 
ashore,  was  to  make  a  vrigwam ;  that 
done,  the  five  Indians  took  up  their 
masheets  to  go  a-hunting,  and  desired 
Cockbum  to  have  a  good  fire  ready  by 
the  time  they  returned.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  he  fell  to  work,  and  made 
his  fire  accordingly.  Finding  they  staid 
longer  than  ordinary,  he  began  to  be  a 
little  uneasy.  He  spent  that  night  be- 
tween hopes  and  fears,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rose,  not  having  patience  to  wait 
longer,  he  got  up,  and  followed  the  tracks 
of  their  feet  for  above  a  mile,  till  he 
came  to  a  river,  where  he  lost  them. 
Then,  concluding  they  had  crossed  the 
river,  he  resolved  to  do  so  too,  in  farther 
search  after  them  ;  but  hearing  a  great 
noise  of  tigers  on  the  other  side,  and 
knowing  they  would  take  into  fresh 
waters,  he  ran  full  speed  back  aeain  to 
his  fire  by  the  seaside,  where  he  sat 
waiting  two  whole  days  and  nights,  ear- 
nestly offering  up  his  vows  for  their  safe 
return ;  but,  alas  !  he  never  saw  them 
again. 

Thus,  after  a  long  series  of  misfortunes 
and  miseries  in  compaiw,  he  found,him- 
self  at  last  singled  out  from  all  his  com- 
panions, to  be  the  most  forlorn  and 
nopeless  of  them  all.  Having  fortified 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  took  a 
sorrowful  leave  of  tlie  place,  threw  his 
nets  across  his  naked  shoulders,  and  de- 
parted. All  the  provision  he  had,  was 
some  plantains  remaining  of  those  they 
got  on  the  island^  where  they  rested  in 
crossing  Golfo  Dolce.  He  took  care  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  sea  as  possible,  be- 
lieving that  no  wild  beast  would  venture 
to  attiu^  him  near  it.  In  swimming  over 
a  river,  he  miraculously  escaped  drown- 
ing ;  for  the  current  carried  him  out  a 
great  way  to  sea,  among  rocks  and 
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several  yean  of  the  late  wan  with  Na- 
poleon, our  gOTernment  contrived  to 
draw  flometiiiiifl;  like  twice  this  sum 
monthly^  oot  of  John  Bull's  pocket,  in 
the  shape  of  tasLes,  and  a  (urtber  sum  of 
not  much  less  in  amount,  hy  way  of 
loans.  Then,  as  to  the  vastness  of  their 
dimensions.  The  great  pyramid  is  es- 
timated— for  the  reported  measurements 
difier— at  480  feet  in  hdght,  and  750 
feet  in  length  of  its  side,  or  3000  feet  in 
circuit.  The  spire  of  St.  Paul's  de- 
stroyed bv  fire,  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  he^t  of  520  feet  (forty  feet 
higher  than  the  pyramid) ;  the  height  of 
the  present  cross  being  370  feet.  The 
circuit  of  the  whole  building  is  nearly 
2300  feet.  Including  ten  years  for  the 
formation  of  the  road  and  liewing  of  the 
stones,  thirty  years  were  consumed  in 
building  the  great  pyramid ;  and,  ap- 
parently, hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
were  employed.  At  a  conjecture,  for  we 
lack  the  data  necessary  to  make  any 
proper  calculation,  the  steam  po'i^er  of 
England  would  enable  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  men  to  imitate  this  pymmid  in  as 
many  months  as  it  formerly  required  years. 

AMERICAN    LAWYERS    IN   TUE    BACK- 
WOODS. 

'*  Your  military  or  fox-hunting  expe- 
rience has,  I  dare  say,  furnished  adven- 
tures similar  to  those  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  here  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,  on  their  progress  from 
court  to  court.  The  judge  and  the  bar 
are  now  working  their  way  to  the  next 
county  seat,  through  almost  trackless 
woods,  over  snow  and  ice,  with  the 
thermometer  about  Zero.  In  last  No- 
vember circuit,  the  judge  swam  his  horse, 
I  think,  seven  times  in  one  day ;  how 
oflten,  in  the  whole  circuit,  is  not  in  the 
record .  What  would  an  Engl  ish  lawyer 
say  to  seven  such  ablutions  in  one  No- 
vember day?  And  then  to  dry  their 
clothes  on  their  back,  by  turning  round 
and  round  before  a  blazing  fire,  prepara- 
tory to  a  night's  lodging  on  a  cabin  floor, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets ;  which,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  only  robes  used  by  the 
profession  here. 

*'  I  have  an  anecdote  of  a  judge,  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  there- 
fore 1  believe  it.  I  give  it  you  as  an 
instance  of  intrepidity,  as  well  as  of  that 
ferocious  violence  which  occurs  but  too 


( firequently ;  by  no  meant,  howerer,  ai  a 
specimen  of  the  judicial  cfaaiader.  A 
WW  jcars  ago,  before  he  was  advanced 
to  his  present  dignity,  the  foreman  of  a 
grand  jury  insulted  him  outrageously, 
out  of  court,  of  course.  The  man  had 
a  huge  knife  in  his  hand,  such  as  hunters 
always  cany  about  them,  and  wdl 
know  the  use  of;  but  the  enrsged  bar- 
rister, with  a  hand-whip,  or  cow-hide 
as  they  are  called,  laid  on  so  keenly, 
that  he  actually  cut  his  jacket  to  ribbons 
in  defiance  of  the  knife ;  and  when  the 
beaten  and  bleeding  juryman  made  his 
piteous  case  known  to  his  brethren,  they 
fined  him  a  dozen  of  wine  for  his  cow- 
ardice. 

"Another  anecdote.  A  notorious 
offender  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
and,  mounted  on  a  capital  horse,  paraded 
the  town  where  the  judge  presided,  with 
a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  calling  at  the 
stores  and  grog  shops,  and  declaring  he 
would  shoot  any  man  who  should  at- 
tempt to  molest  him.  The  judge,  hear- 
ing of  it,  loaded  a  pistol,  walked  deli- 
berately up  to  the  man  to  apprehend  him, 
and  on  his  making  a  show  of  retiisiance, 
shot  him  immediately.  The  ball  en- 
tered the  breast  and  came  out  behind, 
but  did  not  prove  mortal.  He  fell,  was 
reconducted  to  gaol,  escaped  a  second 
lime,  and  was  drowned  crossing  the 
Ohio. — Birkb€ck*$  Nolcs  on  America. 


HOME. 

Properly  to  appreciate  "  God  save 
the  King,"  you  should  be  at  a  distance 
from  our  dear  merry  England,  for  it  is 
only  the  poor  exiles  from  their  native 
home  that  can  feel  a  national  malady. 
From  my  own  sensations,  I  can  fully 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  maladie 
du  paytf  and  the  melancholy  that  was 
wont  to  seize  the  Swiss  troops  on 
hearing  the  wild,  but  simple  air  of  the 
**  Ranx  det  VachuJ*  It  is  not  the  beauty 
of  the  music,  but  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood, our  home,  and  our  paternal  resi- 
dence, associated  and  connected  there- 
with, that  render  certain  tones  so  touch- 
ing and  so  exquisitely,  though  almost 
painfully,  delightful. 


LoNDOH :— Priated  by  Joikpb  Laiit,  S,  Kdwsrd- 
•treet,  Hampctead-roftd ;  and  paUiahed  by 
W.  M.  Clark,  I9f  Warwlck-Uuie,  Pstemottw- 
row ;  and  may  t>e  liad,  by  order,  of  sU  Book* 
Mlkff  la  town  and  coiwtry. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,1837. 


TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHNSON. 


Captain  Roiiebt  Johnsos  was  ihe 
son  of  ail  eminent  doctor  in  Edinburgh, 
and  imving,  in  17G8,  accepted  of  an  ap- 
pointment in  tlie  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  be  look  his  pass- 
ai;e  on  board  a  vessel  at  Gtavesend. 
Having  been  accustomed  to  a  naval  life, 
he  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  the 
captain  of  ibe  ship  and  chief  officers. 
They  had  a  number  of  raw  recruits  on 
board,  and  Captain  Johnson  employed 
the  lime  in  leaching  them  and  some  of 
Ihc  cadeti,  al  iheir  own  pariicular  re- 


,  the  n( 


Having  siop)>e<l  some  lime  al  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hoiie,  Johnson  and  four  olhert 
undertook  to  climb  up  theTnble  Mount 
It  was  very  late  when  they  set  out,  and 
sE-ftrcely  wen"  they  half  way  up,  when 
■heir  guide,  looking  al  the  clouds  nhicl^ 


began  lo  lolt  down  front  the  top  of  the 
mount,  declared  he  vroutd  proceed  no 
farther,  for  ihey  should  be  so  enveloped 
in  a  Ihirk  mist,  ihat  it  would  be  both 
dangerous  and  difficult  for  them  either  lo 
go  on  or  return, and  if  they  did  succeed 
in  safely  ascending  it,  lliey  could  not 
possibly  derive  any  benefit  from  the  view, 
as  the  mist  would  inevjtabty  confine  it 
loa  very  few  yards. 

Nolwilstanding  these  plausible  rea- 
sons of  the  Ruide,  Cap  Iain  Johnson  and 
unother  of  the  company  persisted  in  the 
undertaking;  the  rest  of  nis  companions 
were  persuaded  by  Ihe  guide  to  return. 
As  llie  Captain  and  his  companion  pro- 
ceeded, they  found  Uie  ascent  much  more 
ditfimll  and  dangerous  than  Ihey  had  at 
Tirsl  imagined  ;  nor  could  they  discover 
ony  kind  of  a  path  lo  convince  them  they 

3  C  ■  ■ 
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were  right.  In  about  an  hour's  time 
they  were  completely  wet,  and  the  mist 
was  so  thick  that  they,  could  not  pos- 
sibly ascend  higher.  Hiey  were  now 
convinced  of  their  own  folly  and  of  the 
prudence  of  the  guide,  and  they  imme- 
diately began  to  descend,  to  overtake  the 
rest  of  their  companions,  if  possible. 
The  foggy  mist  having  rendered  the  way 
extremely  slippery,  they  found  the  de- 
scent both  tedious  and  difficult.  They 
could  see  no  farther  than  three  jrards 
on  any  side,  and  having  passed  some 
dreadful  precipices,  they  stepped  with 
great  caution,  and  were  frequently 
obliged  to  descend  backwards^  and  lay 
hold  of  shrubs,  bushes,  and  other  things 
in  the  way,  in  order  to  protect  them* 
selves  from  falling. 

Thus  proceeding  for  some  time,  they 
at  length  arrived  at  a  sort  of  wood  or 
wilderness,  by  which  it  was  evident  they 
had  lost  their  way.  After  consulting 
with  each  other  what  they  should  do,  it 
was  mutuallv  agreed  that  they  should 
take  shelter  in  the  trees.  Accordingly, 
thev  made  choice  of  a  spot,  and,  having 

fathered  brushwood  enough  for  a  good 
re,  Captain  Johnson  made  a  kind  of 
tinder  or  touch  paper,  of  some  brown 
paper  which  he  had  about  him,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  gunpowder.  As  he  wished 
to  preserve  his  pistols  loaded,  he  now 
strove  to  strike  a  light  with  their  knives, 
&c.,  but  these  attempts  being  inefibctual, 
he  was  constrained  to  draw  the  charge 
out  of  one  of  the  pistols.  They  made 
plenty  of  touch  paper,  and,  gathering 
some  moss,  the  Captain  fired  the  paper 
by  the  priming,  then  putting  it  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  the  driest  moss  they 
had,  held  the  ball  between  tlie  palms  of 
his  hands,  and  blowing  it  well,  tney  soon 
kindled  a  fire,  which  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up,  and  which  was  the 
only  consolation  they  had  till  the  morn- 
ing began  to  dawn. 

They  heard  the  noise  of  several  ani- 
mals during  the  night,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  discover  of  what  kind 
they  were.  Having  provided  themselves 
with  a  good  fire,  their  next  considemtion 
was  to  attempt  to  obtain  some  repose. 
One  of  the  trees  suited  very  well  for  one 
person  to  lie  down  at  the  top,  amidst  the 
branches,  without  the  danger  of  falling, 
but  the  remaining  branches  only  afford^l 
a  bem  for  another ;   it  was,  therefore,  I 


agreed  to  watch  alternately  for  two  hours, 
to  keep  up  the  fire,  while  the  other  was 
asleep,  in  this  manner  they  passed  the 
night. 

Next  morning,  the  thick  clouds  having 
been  dispersed,  at  day-light  they  saw  the 
ships  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  which 
directed  their  course.  They  soon  re- 
covered the  right  path,  and  returned  to 
their  companions. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  was  passed  pleasantly,  and 
Captain  Johnson  arrived  at  Madras,  Just 
time  enough  to  assist  at  the  close  of  die 
war  with  Hyder  Ali.  The  army  was 
soon  separated,  and  ordered  into  various 
districts.  Captain  Johnson^s  destination 
was  in  the  Northern  Circars,  on  his 
departure  for  which,  be  was  honoured 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
general  to  an  old  officer  wlio  had  the 
command  there.  The  major,  also,  made 
him  a  present  of  a  handsome  hot^well 
accoutred,  which  the  captain  sent  by 
land,  to  meet  him  at  Masulipatam^  for 
which  place  he  embarked,  with  others, 
on  board  a  country  vessel. 
,.1^e  captain  had  a  Gentoo  wnnriLnt 
who  had  never  been  on  salt  water  before. 
The  weather  being  rough,  he  was  very 
sea  sick,  and,  consequently i  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  anything  $  the  provision, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  himself,  was 
all  stolen.  There  was  plenty  of  pm- 
vision  on  board  the  vessel)  but  this 
Gentoo,  unfortunately,  from  his  religious 
tenets,  durst  not  partake  of  any  of  mem. 
Had  there  not  been  two  or  three  Raiah- 
poots,  who  were  passengers,  and  whose 
caste  allowed  this  poor  fellow's  drinking 
some  of  the  water  they  had  brought  with 
them,  though  not  to  eat  of  their  food,  it 
is  probable  the  captain  would  have  lost 
his  servant  before  they  had  reached 
Masulipatam,  which  they  did  on  the 
sixth  day.  He  was  conveyed  on  shore 
by  the  nrst  boat,  under  the  care  of  the 
Kajahpoots,  and  soon  recovered. 

On  his  arrival  at  Masulipatam,  Cap- 
tain Johnson  experienced  the  most  polite 
attentions  of  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. After  some  months  slay,  he  was 
unexpectedly  appointed  judge-advocate 
for  the  Northern  Circars.  He  was  much 
hurt  at  the  indecorous  mode  which  was 
practised  here  of  burying  the  dead :  no 
person  being  appointed  chaplain,  or  to 
officiate  as  such,  either  as  to  burials. 
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christenings,  or  any  other  religious  forms. 
A  military  ceremony  of  firing  over  the 
grave  was,  frequency,  all  the  compli- 
ment that  was  paid  to  the  deceased.  On 
a  visit  that  was  paid  him  by  the  chief, 
from  Masulipatam,  in  his  way  to  Rajah- 
mundra,  to  settle  the  rents  which  the  dif- 
ferent Rajahs  were  to  pay  the  three 
foUowii^  years,  Captain  Johnson  men- 
tioned to  him  the  disgraceful  appearance 
of  this  want  of  religious  ceremony  among 
the  natives.  He  persuaded  the  chief  to 
represent  the  necessity  of  a  chaplam, 
who  should  have  a  regular  salary,  to  the 
governor  and  council;  and  till  such  a 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  was  appointed, 
he  offered  to  officiate  himself  without  any 
pay.  Accordingly,  the  captain  became 
a  parson  for  about  ten  montns,  marrying, 
christening,  burying,  and  reading  the 
church  service  to  fiie  troops,  under  a 
large  banyan  tree,  every  Sunday. 

Having  been  at  Condepillee,  in  the 
province  of  Golconda,  with  four  com- 
panies of  seapoys,  under  his  command, 
the  eaptain  was  suddenly  ordered  to  join 
his  battalion,  and  march  agaiust  the 
Rajah,  who  had  declined  meeting  the 
before-mentioned  chief  at  Rajahmundra, 
and  who  had  also  refused  to  pay  the  rent 
affixed  to  the  territory  he  held. 

The  Rajah,  it  seems,  depended  on  the 
natural  state  of  his  situation,  which  was 
amid  hills,  bamboo  woods,  and  jungles. 
Notwithstanding  the  bold  resistance 
which  he  made,  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  country  was  taken  possession  of; 
but  not  before  the  British  had  lost  some 
of  their  officers,  and  seveml  of  their  men. 
Captain  Johnson  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg,  by  which  he  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  further  active  service. 

Condepillee  signifies  the  hills  of  tigers ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attend- 
ant on  the  meeting  any  of  the  tigers 
which  infest  these  hills,  some  of  the  na- 
tives will  go,  singly,  into  the  most  unfre- 
quented and  wildest  parts. of  them,  and 
remain  there  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the 
hope  of  killing  a  tiger,  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin. 

The  whole  of  Condepillee  compre- 
hends three  forts,  one  within  the  other. 
The  village  called  the  Pettar  is  to  the 
eastward,  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  opening  on  the 
plains  of  Golconda.  The  waU  of  the 
outer  fort,  as  it  is  called^  is  built  not 


much  unlike  some  of  the  stone  fences  to 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England,  nor 
is  it  stronger.  Tlie  middle  fort  is  so 
high  up  the  hills  as  to  make  the  greater 
part  of  it  inaccessible  by  perpendicular 
rocks.  The  passage  up  from  the  lower 
fort  is  formal  by  regularly  cut  stone 
steps,  several  feet  wide,  and  winding  in 
its  ascent  up  the  valley.  The  inner  fort 
is  an  exceeoing  high  pinnacle  of  a  rock, 
completely  inaccessible  every  way,  ex- 
cept by  a  narrow  path  up  stone  steps,  so 
high  from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  inse- 
cure withal,  as  to  require  both  hands  and 
feet  to  climb  up  in  safety. 

Our  hero,  having  once  ascended  the 
upper  part,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  breathe  the  refreshing 
air,  tne  cloud^  suddenly  began  to  gather 
along  the  eastern  side  of  &e  mountain, 
about  midway  between  the  captain  and 
the  plain,  or  lower  fort,  where  he  and  his 
friends  resided.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  lightning  and  thunder  produced  a 
tremendous,  but  most  awfully  grand, 
effect  from  the  clouds  below  him.  The 
lower  forts,  village,  and  plains  were  de- 
luged with  rain,  while  the  captain  sat  on 
high,  with  a  serene  beautiful  sky  over 
his  head,  calmly  looking  down,  delighted 
with  the  playful  appearance  of  the  light- 
ning, as  It  darted  in  lovely  zig-zags  from 
the  clouds  at  his  feet,  while  the  loud 
peals  of  thunder  reverberated  along 
the  different  vallies  between  the  moun- 
tains. This  was  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  he  thinks  he  ever  saw. 

The  royal  tigers,  as  they  are  called, 
of  these  hills  are  prodigiously  large  and 
strong.  During  a  visit  which  the  cap- 
tain made  to  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  they  made  a 
party  of  four,  taking  a  guard  of  seapoys 
with  them.  About  midnight  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "  a  tiger,"  vocife- 
rated by  several  voices,  and  attended 
with  loud  screaming  from  the  natives  in 
the  village.  The  sentinel  immediately 
turned  out  the  guard;  the  gentlemen 
were  soon  up  and  armed,  and  sallied 
forth  with  lighted  torches.  Pursuing  a 
track  of  blood  for  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  they  found  a  buffalo  which  had 
been  dragged  away  afler  he  was  struck, 
and  torn  from  the  ropes  to  which  he  had 
been  fastened,  by  a  tiger,  whom  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  see,  me  lights,  together 
with  the  violent  screams  of  the  people, 
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having  made  him  quit  his  prey.  The 
buffalo  was  stretched  across  the  earth 
in  an  expiring  state.  The  tiger  had  struck 
him  in  the  throat  with  one  of  his  fore 
paws,  so  deep  as  to  sever  the  windpipe, 
and  occasion  his  death.  The  captain 
having  a  large  hand  and  long  fingers, 
tri^  in  vain  to  put  the  ends  of  his  fin- 
gers into  the  holes,  which  the  tiger's  claws 
had  made  in  the  buffalo's  neck. 

Captain  Johnson,  one  morning  while 
taking  a  ride  before  breakfast,  met  with 
a  royal  tiger  who,  without  being  in  the 
least  disturbed  himself,  put  our  hero  and 
his  horse  into  a  terrible  iright,  which  was 
succeeded  by  profuse  perspiration.   The- 
captain  had  ordered  his  horse- keeper  to 
wait  for  his  coming  back,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  fort,  instead  of  accom- 
panying him.     He  rode  on  smartly  by 
himself  for  four  or  five  miles,  when  he 
perceived  this  handsome  tiger,  which  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting,  sitting 
by  itself,  as  a  cat  generally  does  when 
licking  his  hind  foot.    The  noise  of  the 
horse  made  the  tiger  look  about.    The 
horse,  which  beheld  the  tiger  as  soon  as 
liis  rider  did,  made  a  dead  halt  almost 
down  upon  his  haunches,  and  nearly  un- 
seated the  captain .  The  ferocious  animal, 
though  only  about  six  yards*  distance, 
never  altered  his  position,  or  betrayed 
the  least  sign  of  alarm,  but  seemed  pa- 
tiently to  wait  for  their  nearer  approach. 
Both  the  captain  and  his  horse  appeared 
to  be  so  charmed  with  the  unexpected 
sight,  that  neither  of  them  could  withdraw 
their  eyes  from  him.     In  vain  the  cap- 
tain endeavoured  to  turn  the  horse's  head. 
With  great  difficulty  he  forced  him  back, 
luitil  at  last  they  had  receded  to  such  a 
distance,  that  they,  fortunately,  lost  sight 
of  that  which  had  acted  upon  their  sense 
of  seeing  like  enchantment.    The  horse 
was  now  no  longer  ashamed  of  turning 
his  back,  but,  notwithstanding  he  was  a 
high  spirited  beast,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  captain  could  force  him  into  a 
gallop.     It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  horse 
did  not  recover  from  his  fright  for  several 
days,  nor  did  he  ever  relish  taking  that 
path  again,   though  in  company  with 
others. 

Having,  afier  this,  been  ordered  to 
another  station,  our  hero  and  a  comrade 
had  travelled  two  days,  making  regular 
halts  with  their  baggage,  servants,  and 
a  small  guard  of  seapoys.    At  length, 


I  resting  beneath  the  branches  of  some 
lofty  trees,  they  were  diverted  by  the 
frolics  of  some  dancing  girls   from  a 
neighbouring  village.     In  order  to  enjoy 
this  amusement,  they  sent  forward  their 
baggage    and  all  tlieir   articles  before 
them,  that  their  quarters  might  be  pre- 
pared on  their  arrival,  keeping  only  their 
horses,  and  tlie  servants  belonging   to 
tliem.    Unfortunately  they  took  too  long 
a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  a  long  wood  they  had  to 
pass  through,  nearly  fourteen  miles  in 
extent,  tlie  sun  was  going  down,  and  the 
clouds  threatened  a  storm.     Our  adven- 
turers, being  soldiers,  thought  that  to  re- 
turn to  the  village  would  be  derogatory 
to  their  digntW,  and,  therefore,  boldly 
proceeded.    They  put  on  a  dog  trot,  as 
fast  as  their  horse-keepers  could  travel ; 
but  it  became   exceedingly  dark  and 
stormy  before  they  reach^  one  third  of 
the  way  through  the  wood.    It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  several  discord- 
ant sounds  which  now  issued  from  the 
numerous  wild  animals  which  inhabited 
this  immense  wood.    The  approaching 
storm,  no  doubt,  v^as  the  occasion  of  this 
disagreeable    and    tremendous    chorus. 
Added  to  this,  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
night,  rendered  any  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  animal  impossible ;   and 
all  that  our  adventurers  could  do,  was 
to  ride  with  their  pistols,  readycocked, 
in  their  hands ;  to  which,  as  a  preventive 
against  any  attack,  the  gentlemen  and 
horse-keepers  added  all  the  terror  their 
united  voices  were  capable  of  inspiring, 
from  a  general  supposition  tliat  all  wild 
animals,  however  bold  and  greedy,  arc 
alarmed  at  the  human  voice.    They  also 
began  to  sing  martial  and  bacchanalian 
songs,  and,  in  short,  made  all  the  noise 
that  was  possible.     At  last  the  storm 
came  on  most  violently,  and  they  had 
still  two  miles  of  tliis  gloomy  desert  to 
pass.   The  lightning,  thunder,  wind,  and 
rain  were  so  severe,  that  their  horses 
turned  tail,  and  remained  immoveable 
for  near  half  an  hour.  The  horsekeopers 
now  fared  better  than  the  gentlemen,  for 
they  took  shelter  under  the  beasts,  while 
the  riders  were  exposed  to  all  the  severity 
of  the  weather.     The  storm  having  at 
length  abated,  they  proceeded,  and  after 
riding  briskly  for  about  three  miles  fur- 
ther, they  had  tlie  saiis&ctioa  of  soon 
reaching  their  quarters, 
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During  the  time  Captain  Johnson 
officiated  as  judge  advocate,  only  one 
trial  of  any  importance  came  before  him ; 
which  was  that  of  a  young  soldier  for 
thieving,  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
repeatedly  punished  for  pilfering.  This 
knowing  rogue  made  it  appear  that  the 
fort  was  haunted;  for  every  portable 
thing  in  it,  even  the  soldier's  victuals, 
used  to  vanish  in  a  most  wonderful  man- 
ner. A  seijeant  going  his  rounds  early 
on  a  gloomy  morning,  saw  something 
elide  across,  and  instantly  disappear. 
On  the  report  of  this  story,  the  ghost 
was  properly  watched,  and  at  length  a 
den  was  discovered  inhabited  by  the  ap- 
parition ;  when  every  thing  he  had  stolen, 
for  more  than  two  months,  except  the 
provisions,  was  also  found  with  him, 
The  evidence  was  so  clear,  that  he  was 
soon  found  guilty.  The  fellow,  how- 
ever, having  displayed  some  degree 
of  ingenuity,  received  a  conditional 
pardon. 

The  Gentoo  religion  renders  the  na- 
tives exceedingly  superstitious  and  tena- 
cious of  their  rights.  A  ludicrous  affair 
happened  during  the  captain's  stay  in 
India,  which  we  will  relate  as  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  the  natives.  In  a 
tillage,  where  tlie  captain  resided  for  a 
while,  one  of  the  natives  rudely  forced 
himself  into  tlie  tent  where  he  and  his 
friends  were  dining,  making  a  strange 
noise,  and  using  unaccountable  gestures. 
He  was  at  last  forced  out  by  the  palan- 
quin bearers;  when  the  fellow,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  devotee,  swooned  away 
as  it  were  from  the  effects  of  pollution, 
having  been  touched  by  these  men  of 
low  caste.  The  natives  assembled  round 
the  man,  and,  in  loud  lamentations,  be- 
wailed his  supposed  death.  Captain 
Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  order  out 
his  guard,  and  convince  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deception.  He  claimed  their  at- 
tention, as  he  officiated  himself  in  the 
religious  character  of  chaplain,  and  de- 
clared he  would  prove  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  spark  of  life  remaining. 
He  then  took  a  wax  taper,  a  match,  a 
bottle  of  phosporous,  and  some  sealing- 
wax,  these  being  articles  he  never  travel- 
led without.  Then  using  all  the  mummery 
of  a  conjurer,  and  repeating  a  few  unin- 
telligible words,  which  had  u  wonderful 
effect  on  the  bystanders,  our  hero  bent 
himself  over  the  body,  and  drew  the  cord 


from  the  bottle  of  phosporous  just  above 
his  navel. 

-"  Now,*'  cried  he,  "  if  this  man  only 
counterfeit  death,  a  flame  will  arise  from 
his  body,  which  in  the  end  shall  con- 
sume him,  and  he  shall  be  really  dead.*' 

This  said,  he  applied  the  match  to 
the  phosphorous,  and,  immediately,  the 
flame  was  seen.  The  natives  instantly 
raised  a  horrible  yell,  and  the  impostor, 
by  the  motion  of  his  muscles,  now  mani- 
fested some  alarm.  To  complete  this 
miracle,  Uie  captain  melted  some  seal- 
ing-wax with  the  taper,  and  dropped  it 
close  above  tlie  man's  navel.  One  drop 
was  sufficient  1  The  fellow,  no  longer 
able  to  endure  the  pain,  jumped  up  and 
ran  away,  bellowing  and  rubl>ing  his 
belly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all 
the  spectators.  This  trick  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  for  the  captain  was  never 
afterwards  visited  by  these  impostors. 

Captain  Johnson,  in  cons^uence  of 
his  wound,  was  now  obliged  to  resign 
his  situation,  and  quit  these  quarters. 
Accordingly,  he  took  his  passage  to  Ben- 
coolen,  in  a  country  vessel,  belonging  to 
Bombay,  then  lying  in  the  roads,  bound 
to  Acheen,  the  northernmost  end  of 
Sumatra.  In  crossing  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
he  saw  several  water-spouts,  one  of 
which  threatened  the  vessel  with  consi- 
derable danger.  The  sea,  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  boiled  up  with  in- 
creasing rage  and  height,  whirlmg  round 
with  great  velocity,  and  a  kind  of  hiss- 
ing noise.  At  times  the  water  was  thus 
raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  fore-yard, 
then  sinking,  as  from  some  obstruction, 
and  again  commencing  as  before.  As 
the  firing  of  guns  at  water-spouts  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  de- 
creasing their  evil,  the  captain  of  the 
ship  gave  directions  accordingly.  While 
the  mate  was  busy  after  the  carriage-gun. 
Captain  Johnson  suggested  tlie  effect 
which  loud  cheers  might  have,  by  making  ^ 
a  slight  concussion  in  the  air.  As  the 
experiment  cost  nothing  but  the  exertion 
of  tlieir  lungs,  it  was  accordingly  made. 
Every  man  joined  his  voice,  and  it  was 
imagined  the  bellowing  they  made  had 
some  effect.  By  tiiis  time  the  gun  was 
loaded  and  primed.  The  match  was 
then  applied,  and  the  firing;  was  suc- 
ceeded by  loud  shouts  as  before.  Here- 
upon the  water-snouts  subsided ;  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
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vessel  was  not  the  least  affected  by  them, 
except  by  the  undulating  swell  when  the 
water  fell  down  again;  yet,  from  the 
whirlwind  kind  of  hissing,  they  were 
every  moment  apprehensive  that  the 
yards  and  masts  would  be  torn  to  atoms, 
and  whirled  in  the  air;  indeed,  some 
where  afnud  that  the  ship  would  be  en- 
gulphed  in  the  vortex. 

On  their  arrival  at  Acheen,  a  barge 
was,  by  the  sultan's  orders,  sent  off  to 
the  vessel,  in  which  were  the  agent  and 
several  officers  of  his  court,  who  invited 
Captain  Johnson  to  the  sultan's  palace. 
They  were  saluted  by  the  ship's  guns  as 
they  came  on  board,  and  on  their  de- 
parture. On  landing,  our  hero  was  met 
by  an  Indian  Portuguese,  a  resident 
merchant,  who  spoke  English  fluently, 
and  was  to  act  as  interpreter.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  the  sultan,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  trade,  a  permission 
seldom  obtained,  until  considerable  delay 
and  after  several  presents  are  made. 

The  captain's  time  was  now  partly 
occupied  m  strolling  about  and  seeing 
the  curiosities,  having  three  Malay 
attendants  to  escort  and  shew  him 
wherever  he  liked.  The  pain  of  his  leg, 
however,  prevented  him  from  ever  going 
very  far,  as  our  hero  was  afterwards  in- 
formed he  made  too  free  with  it,  and 
thereby  prevented  an  immediate  cure. 

In  the  captain's  first  rambles,  particu- 
larly about  the  market  place,  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  several  crip- 
ples, some  without  hands,  others  without 
feet,  and  many  without  both.  On  in- 
quiry, he  was  told  they  were  all  culprits, 
punished,  according  to  their  offences,  by 
the  choppinc  off  a  hand  or  foot.  Some, 
by  the  repetition  of  crimes,  and  the  con- 
sequent repetition  of  punishments,  had 
no  hand  or  foot,  ana  were,  therefore, 
rendered  incapable  of  offending  again. 
Our  adventurer  inquired  how  these 
limbs  were  cut  off,  and  was  astonished 
to  hear,  that  a  Immboo  cane  was  first 
prepared,  ready  suited  to  the  size  and 
length  of  the  culprit's  leg,  the  hollow  of 
which  cane  was  nearly  filled  with  a 
heated  kind  of  substance,  something  like 
pitch.  The  instant  the  punishment  was 
inflicted,  by  lopping  off  the  foot,  which 
was  literally  chopped  off  by  an  instru- 
ment at  one  stroke,  a  little  above  the 
ancle,  the  bleeding  stump  was  thrust 


into  heated  rosin  within  the  bamboo, 
which,  as  it  cooled,  became  fixed,  and 
thus,  if  the  sufferer  lived,  he  was  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  bamboo  leg  to 
stump  upon. 

Captain  Johnson,  aftar  leaving  Acheen, 
touched  at  otiier  Malay  ports  along  the 
coast,  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  sultan  of  Acheen,  and  this 
appeared  true,  from  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  being  refused  permission  to  trade 
in  tiiose  places.  They  touched  at  Ayer- 
bungy  an^  Pandang,  two  Dutch  settle- 
ments, where  they  were  treated  with 
civility.  They  also  stopped  some  time 
at  Tappanooly,  which  is  one  of  the  out 
settlements  belonging  to  Bencoolen. 
Here  our  adventurer  met  with  three  of 
the  mountaineer  natives  of  the  island, 
supposed  to  be  cannibals.  These  men, 
reputed  to  be  of  the  class  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  were  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  by  the  resident  at  Tappanooly. 
They  were  very  different  from  the  Malay 
natives  on  the  coast,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
were  driven  from  the  sea  coast,  some 
centuries  back,  by  the  Malays,  when, 
retiring  to  some  extraordinary  strong 
fortresses  in  the  mountains,  they  have 
maintained  a  complete  independence 
ever  since. 

These  men  usually  dmed  with  Captain 
Johnson,  at  Uie  resident's  table,  and  par- 
took of  every  thing  with  infinitely  more 
ease  than  could  have  been  expected.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  the  captain 
boldly  enquired  whetlier  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  reports  concerning  their 
eating  human  flesh.  The  Europeans 
present  were  astonished  at  the  captain's 
abrupt  question,  and  were  much  afraid 
his  temerity  would  occasion  some  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  The  men,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  offended,  seemingly 
thought  themselves  complimented,  by 
the  question,  and  readily  informed  the 
company,  that  it  was  customary  for 
wamors  to  cut  up  a  vanquished  enemy, 
and  to  take  a  piece  of  the  flesh  and 
champ  it  with  their  teeth,  smearing  their 
faces  and  arms  with  the  blood,  in  token 
of  triumph,  as  well  as  to  incref^e  their 
courage.  This  practice,  however  savage, 
is  still  not  so  detestable  as  cannibaUsm. 

From  Tappanooly,  our  adventurer 
sailed  for  Morocco,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Bencoolen,  where  he  paid  his  per- 
sonal respects  to  the  governor,  com- 
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mandit^  officer,  &c.  and  was  most 
hospitably  received.  Captain  Johnson 
afterwards  took  his  passage  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  England,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  some  years,  he  landed  at  Plymouth, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.  That 
joy,  however,  was  short-lived.  The 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  his  leg 
not  having  been  properly  treated,  a  raor* 
tification  took  place,  of  which  he  died 
about  nine  months  after  his  arrival. 


MANNERS   AND  AMUSEMENTS    OF   TUB 
MEXICAN    LADIES. 

When  a  Mexican  lady  receives  a  visit, 
she  asks  a  number  of  questions,  all  at 
once : — "  How  do  you  do  ? — How  is 
your  health  ? — How  were  you  the  other 
day?''  although  they  may  not  have 
seen  each  other  for  months.  When  two 
gentlemen  meet,  if  one  feels  himsdf  in- 
ferior, it  is, — "  You  are  my  lord — ^you 
are  my  all,"  or  even,  "  You  are  all  my 
desire."  But  these  frivolous  failings 
sink  before  their  ardent  devotion,  ex- 
treme loyalty,  and  extensive  generosity. 
On  occasions,  of  epidemic  disorders,  and 
other  calamities,  their  bene6cence  is  ex- 
cessive ;  and  their  charitable  establish- 
ments and  works  of  piety  would  do 
honour  to  the  parent  country.  Their  de- 
votion and  zeal  in  divine  service  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed ;  and  their  loyalty 
is  conspicuous  in  their  free  donations 
upon  any  public  emergency. 

All  the  Mexican  ladies  smoke  tobacco 
in  little  segars  of  paper,  which  they  take 
from  a  case  of  gold  or  silver,  hanging  by 
a  chain  or  ribbon,  wbile  on  the  other  side 
they  vrear  little  pincers  of  the  same 
metal.  They  are  continually  occupied 
in  this  amusement,  and  as  soon  as  one 
segar  is  exhausted  another  is  lighted: 
they  only  cease  to  smoke  when  they  eat 
or  sleep,  and  even  light  a  segar  when 
they  bid  you  a  good  night.  You  may 
imagine  how  ridiculous  and  disag^eable 
even  a  pretty  woman  becomes,  with  the 
eternal  segar  in  her  mouth  ;  how  richly 
flavoured  her  breath  must  be ;  and  how 
much  her  health  and  complexion  are 
vitiated  by  this  indecent  and  fllthy  cus- 
tom. Girls  never  smoke  in  the  presence 
of  their  fathers,  nor  are  the  latter  sup- 
posed to  know  that  they  smoke,  though 
they  give  them  money  to  buy  segars. 


This  affectation  of  ignorance  is  truly 
diverting:  when  the  mother  wants  to- 
bacco, she  says  to  her  daughter,*'  Give 
me  the  segars  which  I  gave  you  to  keep ;'' 
knowing  that  she  has  given  none,  but 
with  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  pre- 
tending to  save  appearances  of  respect. 

The  girls,  who  do  not  fear  their  mo- 
thers upon  much  more  important  occa- 
sions, are  so  circumspect  in  this  chief 
business  of  their  lives,  that  if  the  moUiet 
enters  the  room,  the  segar  is  instantly 
hidden,  because  it  would  be  very  un- 
polite  to  smoke  before  the  nanita,  for  so 
they  style  the  mother,  while  the  father  is 
stiled  tatitoj  a  name  also  given,  in  fond- 
ness, to  any  man  whom  they  esteem : 
tatita  such  a  one,  being  the  physician, 
or  any  other  person  of  great  and  imme- 
diate confidence.  The  girisacbdress  their 
mothers  by  thou,  while  the  latter  call 
tliem  sisters,  as  expressing  greater  tender- 
ness, but,  in  fact,  that  they  may  avoid 
the  appearance  of  age. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  especially  if  they 
have  borne  some  children,  women  ap- 
pear as  aged  as  in  Spain  at  fift^ ;  the 
teeth  falling  out,  and  the  fue  having  to- 
tally faded.  The  shocking  plan  of  diet 
is  the  principal  contributor  to  this  rapid 
decay.  The  whole  day  is  employed  in 
eating :  in  the  morning  they  take  choco- 
late; at  nine  they  breakfast;  take  an 
once,  or  another  breakfiast,  at  eleven ; 
and  sot)n  afler  noon  they  dine.  After 
having  taken  the  desta,  or  day  sleep, 
they  return  to  the  chocolate,  which  is 
succeeded  by  an  afternoon's  luncheon, 
more  chocolate,  and  a  considerable 
supper.  A  remarkable  absurdity  among 
them  is,  that  you  can  only  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  your  dinner,  or  supper, 
with  tears  in  your  eyes.  A  meal  at 
which  no  one  cried  would  be  regarded 
as  good  for  nothing,  a  great  delight  of 
the  ladies  being  to  shed  tears  all  the 
time,  such  is  uie  force  or  quantity  of 
chilU,  or  pimento,  vnth  which  they  sea- 
son every  dish.  The  male  sex  has  no 
influence  in  preventing  these  excesses  of 
their  partners. 

The  Mexican  ladies  prefer  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  Creoles,  because  the  former 
are  more  constant  and  generous,  and 
allow  them  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  while 
the  Creoles,  born  to  abundance,  inherit- 
ing property  without  labour,  commonly 
waste  it  in  a  few  years,  though  they  bear 
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misfortune  with  indiflference;  from  which 
arises  the  proverbial  expression  concern- 
ing the  Creoles :— "  The  father  a  mer- 
chant, the  son  a  knight,  the  grandson  a 
beggar.*' 

The  apparel  of  the  women  is  in  gene- 
ral moderate ; .  a  laced  veil  made  in  the 
country,  descends  to  the  feet ;  it  costs 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
basqiiinaf  or  large  upper  petticoat,  also 
descends  very  low,  and  the  shoes  are 
neat,  and  sometimes  rich.  When  at 
home,  or  on  going  out  in  a  carriage, 
they  wear  what  is  called  the  rchozoy  or 
muffler,  which  resembles  the  shawls  used 
at  Madrid.  They  do  not  now  load 
tliemselves  with  those  costly  gowns, 
called  m'etulUcy  whicli  were  of  gold  or 
silver  tissue,  so  stout  as  to  stand  upright, 
but  have  adopted  the  present  fashions  of 
Spain,  which  cost  far  less,  and  give  more 
grace  to  their  persons.  The  Mexican 
women  are,  nevertheless,  ostentatious  in 
the  quantity  of  their  diamonds,  and  the 
size  of  the  pearls  which  they  exhibit  at 
their  balls  und  festivals.  The  ladies  of 
Vera  Cruz  are  covered,  when  abroad, 
with  a  long  silk  cloak,  with  only  a  little 
opening  on  the  right  side,  that  they  may 
see  their  way.  At  home  they  only  wear 
over  their  shi(\s,  a  little  corset  of  silk, 
laced  with  a  cord  of  gold  or  silver,  while 
their  head-dress  is  composed  of  tlieir 
own  hair,  fastened  at  the  top  with  a 
ribbon ;  yet  with  tliis  simple  dress,  they 
wear  chains  of  gold  round  their  neck, 
golden  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  and 
beautiful  emeralds  in  their  ears. 


ROME. 

The  entrance  to  Rome  by  the  Porta 
del  Populo,  or  Gate  of  the  People,  pre- 
sents a  view  t!)at  is  noble  and  worthy  of 
the  Eternal  City.  A  large  square,  or, 
rather,  circular  open  space,  spreads  be- 
fore you,  from  which  three  streets  run 
diverging,  and  penetrate  into  the  city — 
the  Corso  in  the  middle,  the  Babuino  on 
the  leA,  and  the  Kipetta,  running  along 
the  Tiber,  on  the  right.  On  the  poinis, 
b&tvv(  en  these  streets,  stand  two  small 
but  JM^autiful  churches.  In  the  centre  of 
tliis  place,  or  Piazza  del  Populo,  stands 
un  Kt5)  ptian  obflihk.  On  eauli  side  of 
tlie  (iiuz/u  are  fountains,  and,  over  th^se 
fountnins,  and  all  along  upon  the  sur- 
rounding walls,  arc  statues,  it  is  really 
an  appropriate  nUroduction  to  Home,  or 


to  what  you  feel  that  Rome  should  be. 
Should  be,  I  say,  for,  alas  1  Rome,  as  a 
city,  separate  from  its  works  of  art  and 
its  ruins,  is  a  dismal,  dirty,  disagreeable 

Slace.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  dark, 
amp,  and,  above  all,  filthy,  to  a  degree 
that  is  insufferable  and  inexpressible, 
No  writer  could  dare  to  defile  his  page 
with  a  description  of  the  horribly  in- 
decent uses  to  which  the  streets,  squares, 
and  public  places  of  this  city,  are  put. 
Besides,  in  walking,  you  are  thrust  down 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  streets,  there 
being  no  side- walks  in  Rome,  except 
upon  a  part  of  the  Corso.  The  people 
in  the  streets,  generally,  appear  ill-clad, 
poor,  and  dirty;  and  beggars  present 
themselves  at  every  point,  and  at  every 
moment.  One  gets  to  be  absolutely 
afraid  to  look  any  man  in  the  face,  lest 
he  should  stretch  out  his  hand  and  beg. 
Amidst  all  this  begging  and  filth,  a 
hundred  fountains  spring  up  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  sufncient  to  wash  the 
streets  and  die  people :  pity  they  are  not 
applied  to  both  purposes !  As  to  the 
general  countenance  of  the  population — 
1  have  seen  prevailing  gravity  and  de- 
pression before,  liut  nevef  did  Iseesuoii 
a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  any  people,  as 
that  whicti  has  settled  down  upon  the 
Roman  brow. — Detceys  Old  World  and 
the  Neto, 


GIGANTIC   SPIDERS   WEB. 

Lieutenant  Smitu,  in  his  expedi- 
tion from  Lima  to  Para,  says,  "  Nature, 
too,  opposes  the  increase  of  population 
round  Panao,  by  rendering  difficult  the 
increase  of  rural  wealth.  Domestic 
cattle  cannot  multiply  amidst  the  plague 
of  stinging  insects.  Cows  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  extreme  extenuation ;  their  calves 
are  bled  to  death  by  the  vampyre  bat." 
Jn  the  grove  of  palm-trees  leading  to 
Puchiza,  Lieutenant  Smitli  saw  sus- 
pended l>etween  the  trees  a  spider's  web 
of  gigantic  dimensions  ;  it  measured  /lO 
feet  in  length  and  25  in  height,  with 
very  strong  threads,  and  was  covered 
with  the  empty  sloughs  of  thousands  of 
insects.  This  large  tenement  apparently 
belonged  to  a  whole  republic  of  spiders 
of  great  size. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE24, 1B3T. 


ADVENTURES  AND  ESCAPES  OF  ALI  BEY. 


A  TRAVELLER,  kiiDwn  by  Ihe  name  of 
All  Bey,  bill  whose  real  name  was  fiab- 
dia,  and  who  ivbb  supposed  lo  be  n 
Spaniwd,  hod  occasion  tocrots  the  desert 
or  Morocco  ;  where,  with  his  caidvan, 
from  a  remarkable  oieraight,  lie  was  very 
nearly  perishing  from  waut  of  water. 
With  ihe  name  of  Ali  Bey,  he  iiad  as- 
sumed the  rank  ofa  Mahometan  prince. 
He  had  been  travelling  in  Morocco,  and 
wished  to  g;o  from  Ousclida  lo  Tangier, 
where  he  intended  lo  embaik  for  the 
East.  He  left  Ouschda,  with  his  people 
andcquipage.on  the  3d  of  August,  1605, 
at  nine  in  llie  evening,  cscoiied  by  two 
officers,  and  thirty  of  the  Suhan'i,  guards. 
His  reason  for  seltlnfc  out  so  late  was, 
because  he  had  been  informed  that  four 
hundred  Arabs,  in  arms,  were  watching 
for  him  on  tile  high  road.     He  thought 

Vol.  I. 


it  probable  that  it  was  their  inlenlioii  lo 
rob  him,  and  this  itiformation  induced 
him  to  leave  Ouschda  privately.  He 
quilted  the  high  road,  crossed  the  fields 
10  ihe  south,  and  pushed  forwards  to- 
wards the  desert.  The  night  was  very 
dark;  and  they  advanced  very  fast  during 
the  night.  At  nine  in  the  morning  tliev 
stopped  near  a  stream,  where  ttie  Sultan  s 
guaixJs  took  leave  of  Ali  Bey,  and  left 
liim  to  the  proiei'tion  of  some  armed 
Arabs,  who  had  joined  him  on  the  road, 
and  who  were  lo  be  commanded  by  the 
two  officers  who  accompanied  him  from 
Ouschda.  A  dispute  arose  among  the 
guards  at  parting,  which,  for  a  little  time, 
alarmed  Ali  Bey  and  his  company,  and 
so  occupied  their  attention,  that  they  for- 
got  lo  supply  themselves  with  water  at 
the  stream  whose  banks  they  were  now 
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leaving.  They  continued  marching  on 
in  great  haste,  for  fear  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  four  hundred  Arabs  whom 
they  wished  to  avoid.  For  this  reason, 
they  never  kept  the  common  road,  but 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
marching  through  strong  places,  over 
easy  hills.  This  country  is  entirely  with- 
out water ;  not  a  tree  is  to  be  sten  in  it — 
not  a  rock  which  can  afford  a  shelter  or 
a  shade. 

About  noon  they  saw  an  armed  man 
on  horseback,  who  kept  at  a  distance 
from  them.  Perhaps  Ali  Bey's  Arabs 
took  him  for  an  enemy ;  for  they  darted 
forward  in  pursuit  of  him,  uttenng  loud 
cries,  and  poising  their  guns  over  their 
heads.  Tne  stranger  flod  towards  the 
mountains,  where  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  attempt  pursuing  him.  Our  tra- 
vellers had  now  neither  eaten  nor  drunk 
since  the  preceding  day.  Their  horses 
and  other  beasts  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, though  ever  since  nine  in  the  even- 
ing they  had  been  advancing  rapidly » 
Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  mtn,  as 
well  as  the  poor  animals,  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  The  mules  stumbling  every 
moment  with  their  burdens,  required 
help  to  lift  them  up  again,  and  to  sup- 
port their  burden  till  they  rose.  This 
horrible  exertion  exhausted  the  little 
strength  which  the  travellers  had  left. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  drop- 
ed  down  stiff,  as  if  he  were  dead,  from 
is  great  fatigue  and  thirst.  Ali  Bey 
stopped,  with  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
to  assist  him.  The  little  wet  which  was 
left  in  one  of  the  leather  budgets  was 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  some  drops  of 
water  poured  into  the  poor  man's  mouth, 
but  without  any  effect.  Ali  Bey  began 
to  feel  his  own  strength  failing ;  and,  be- 
coming very  weak,  he  determined  to 
mount  on  horseback,  leaving  the  poor 
fellow  behind.  From  that  time  others 
of  the  caravan  began  to  drop,  one  after 
another;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
giving  them  any  assistance.  They  were 
left  to  their  unhappy  fate,  as  each  person 
could  only  think  of  saving  himself. 
Several  mules,  with  their  burdens,  were 
left  bfhind;  and  Ali  Bey  saw  some  of 
his  trunks  on  the  ground,  without  know- 
ing what  had  become  of  the  mules  which 
had  been  carrying  them,  the  drivers 
having  forsaken  both  mules  and  bng- 
gage.    This  loss  affected  him  but  little ; 
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and  he  continued  to  push  on.  His  horse 
now  began  to  tremble  under  him,  and 
yet  he  was  the  strongest  in  the  whole 
caravan.  When  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage his  men  to  go  faster,  they  ans- 
wered by  looking  steadily  in  his  face,  and 
pointing  to  their  mouths,  to  show  how 
much  they  suffered  from  thirst.  Each 
of  the  parly  was  now  sensible  of  the 
impossibility  of  supporting  such  fatigue 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet 
with  water  again.  At  last,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  AU  Bey  had  his 
turn,  and  fell  down  with  thirst  and  fa- 
tigue. Stretched  senseless  on  the  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert — left  with 
only  four  or  five  men,  one  of  whom 
dropped  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
and  tnose  who  retained  their  senses  with- 
out any  means  of  assisting  him—- bis 
situation  was  most  deplorable. 

Ali  Bey  had  Iain  senseless  on  tlie 
ground  for  half  an  hour  when,  at  some 
distance,  a  caravan  of  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  was  seen  approaching. 
The  chief  of  the  caravan  observing  the 
distressed  situation  of  our  travellers, 
ordered  some  skins  of  water  to  be  thrown 
over  them.  Ali  Bey  presently  opened 
his  eyes,  recovered  his  senses,  and  looked 
round  him.  At*  first  he  could  not  see 
clearly,  but  toon  distinguished  seven  or 
eight  persons,  who  were  assisting  him 
with  much  kindness.  He  tried  to  speak 
to  them,  but  a  painful  sensation  in  his 
throat  preventea  him;  he  could  only 
make  himself  understood  by  signs,  and 
by  pointing  to  his  mouth  with  his  finger. 
These  charitable  people  continued  to 
pour  water  over  liis  face,  arms,  and 
nands;  and,  at  last,  he  was  able  to 
swallow  small  mouthfiils  of  water.  This 
enabled  him  to  ask  who  they  were. 

They  answered,  «*  Fear  notlnng,  we 
are  your  friends ;"  and  every  one  men- 
tioned his  name.  Ali  Bey  began,  by 
degrees,  to  recollect  their  faces,  but  could 
not  remember  tJjeir  names.  They  poured 
more  water  over  him,  gave  him  some  to 
drink,  filled  some  of  his  leather  bot^s, 
and  then  left  him  in  haste.  They  could 
not,  after  sparing  so  much  of  tlieir  own 
stock  of  water,  stoy  long  in  this  desert 
place,  without  danuer  to  themselves. 

The  iittoc'k  of  thirst,  which  so  nearly 
proved  futal  to  AU  Bey  and  his  people, 
was  perceived,  all  on  a  sudden,  by  an 
extreme  dryness  of  the  skin.    The  eyes 
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appeared  to  be  bloody ;  t)ie  tongue  and 
mouth,  both  inside  and  outside,  were 
covered  with  a  crust  of  the  thickness  of 
a  crown-piece ;  this  crust  was  of  a  dark 
yellow  colour,  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  of 
a  consistence  like  the  soft  wax  from  a 
bee-hive.  A  faintness  or  languor  took 
away  the  power  to  move ;  a  painful  feel- 
ing in  the  throat  or  chest  interrupted 
their  breathing.  Some  wandering  tears 
escaped  from  their  eyes ;  and,  at  last, 
they  dropped  down  on  the  earth,  andj 
in  a  few  moments,  became  insensible. 

After  his  recovery,  AU  Bey  mounted 
his  horse  again  with  difficulty,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  he  halted  near  a  brook,  and, 
during  the  night,  all  his  people  and  bag- 
gage arrived,  one  after  another,  and  he 
found  he  had  sustained  no  loss.  Th6 
caravan  had  met  them,  and  saved  the 
men  as  well  as  the  beasts. 

Ali  Bey  afterwards  visited  Egypt,  and 
was  in  almost  as  dangerous  a  situation 
on  the  Ked  Sea.  He  sailed  up  the  Nile, 
from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived very  hospitably  by  the  Scheiks. 
After  staying  there  about  a  month,  he 
wished  to  join  a  caravan  which  was 
going  to  Mecca. 

On  Thursday  the  18lh  of  December, 
1806,  tlie  signal  for  the  departure  of  the 
caravan  was  given;  and  immediately 
appeared  long  files  of  camels,  coming 
from  all  sides  of  the  horizon,  leaving 
their  respective  encampments  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  main  body.  The 
caravan  being  assembled,  began  to  cross 
the  desert,  directing  its  course  towards 
the  east.  Ali  Bey  took  with  him  four- 
teen camels,  two  horses,  and  a  few  ser- 
vants, lie  intended  to  return  into  Egypt, 
and  left  most  of  his  property  there. 
The  whole  caravan  consisted  of  five 
thousand  camels,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  horses.  There  were  also 
persons  of  every  Mahometan'  nation, 
who  were  going  to  perform  their  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  The  camels  walked 
in  files,  with  an  equal  and  regular  step, 
like  clock-work.  They  encamped,  du- 
ring part  of  the  night,  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert. 

The  next  day  Ali  Bey  amused  himself 
in  the  following  singular  manner.  As 
the  caravan  marched  very  slowly,  he 
passed  to  the  head  of  it,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  servants,  who  spread  a 


carpet  and  a  cushion  for  him  on  the 
sand;  and  there  he  seated  himself  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  entertained  by 
watching  the  long  procession  as  it  passed 
before  him.  When  all  the  camels  and 
people  had  gone  bv,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  arrived  quickly  at  the  head  of  the 
line  again,  and  seated  himself  as  before. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
amusement,  that  the  journey  did  not 
appear  fatiguing  to  him.  The  ground 
was  composed  of  hills  of  loose  sand, 
vrithout  tne  least  appearance  of  plants 
or  animals.  Not  an  insect  or  a  biitl  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  air.  They  passed  one 
more  night  in  this  desolate  place;  and, 
early  next  morning,  they  perceived,  at  a 
great  distance,  the  little  town  of  Suez, 
situated  on  a  small  height.  All  those 
who  were  on  horseback,  as  well  as  the 
armed  Arabs,  who  were  mounted  on 
camels  or  dromedaries,  went  to  the  head 
of  the  caravan,  forming  a  line  of  battle. 

Soon  after  they  perceived  a  group  of 
persons  on  horseback,  who  were  coming 
from  Suez,  and  prepared  their  arms ;  but 
perceiving  they  were  Arnaut  soldiers, 
and  inhabitants  of  Suez,  who  were  coming 
to  meet  them,  every  one  was  rejoiced. 
After  the  two  bodies  met,  they  continued 
to  march  in  a  long  line.  Several  of  tlie 
Arabs,  every  now  and  then,  left  their 
ranks,  and  going  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  line,  afforded,  by  their  racing  and 
firing  off  their  guns,  much  amusement 
to  every  body.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
these  Arabs  going  at  full  speed,  mounted 
on  horses  or  dromedaries,  with  their 
lances  in  the  ai^  or  pointed  forwards. 
They  continued  racing  and  firing;  and 
sometimes  the  balls  came  so  near  to  the 
line,  that  they  could  hear  them  hiss  as 
they  passed  by;  but  the  Arabs  were 
careful  not  to  hurt  anybody. 

At  length,  about  noon,  the  paravan 
entered  Suez,  amidst  shouts  of  joy,  and 
the  firing  of  guns.  Ali  Bey  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  small  house  that  had  been 
preoared  for  him,  some  of  his  friends 
at  Cairo  having  written  to  their  corres- 
pondents at  Suez,  at  Djedda,  and  at 
Mecca,  desiring  that  they  would  bespeak 
houses  for  AU  Bey  to  live  in  while  he 
staid  in  those  towns.  They  were  also  to 
afford  him  protection,  and  any  assistance 
he  might  want. 

Ali  Bey  staid  only  two  days  in  Suez. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1806,  he  em- 
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barked  in  a  vessel,  an  Arabian  daoy  built 
on  purpose  for  navigating  the  Red  Sea. 
The  cargo  or  merchandise  with  which 
this  vessel  was  laden,  consisted  of  silver 
coin,  which  the  captain  received,  sealed 
up,  in  bags.  The  merchants  of  Suez  and 
Cairo  wished  to  send  money  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Djedda,  and  they  delivered  it 
into  the  care  of  this  captain.  Ali  Bey 
engaged  the  cabin  for  himself;  his  ser- 
vants, and  about  fifty  pilgrims,  occupied 
the  hold  of  tlie  vessel.  The  captain  came 
from  Mocha,  a  port  in  the  southern  part 
of  Arabia.  The  crew  consisted  of  fifteen 
men.  The  ship  remained  at  anchor  for 
three  days  after  Ali  Bey  had  embarked. 
They  were  four  days  more  in  sailing  to 
the  point  of  Arabia,  where  the  Red  Sea 
divides  into  two  branches.  This  point 
is  called  Cape  Ras  Aboumoharomed. 
The  following  day,  December  31st,  they 
employed  in  crossing  that  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea  which  rans  up  into  Arabia. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1807,  after 
having  sailed  the  whole  day,  they  cast 
anchor,  at  night,  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
The  next  day,  they  continued  along  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  sailing  toward  the 
south.  But  this  voyage  was  neither 
safe  nor  pleasant,  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. They  sailed  almost  continually 
between  banks  and  rocks,  some  above, 
and  some  underneath  the  water ;  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  a  guard  of 
four  or  five  men  upon  the  prow,  who 
examined  the  course  attentively,  and 
who  told  the  steersman  in  which  direc- 
tion to  steer,  as  the  rocks  or  shoals  they 
were  passing  hap[)ened*  to  be  situated. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  terrible 
was  the  danger  they  ran  every  moment, 
from  the  number  of  sunken  rocks,  and 
the  mistakes  that  were  occasionally  oc- 
curring. The  great  risk  incurred  by  the 
Arabs  on  this  sea,  has  suggested  a  con- 
trivance, which,  in  some  degree,  lessens 
the  danger.  The  ships  are  made  with  a 
false  keel,  under  the  real  one;  so  that, 
when  they  strike,  the  shock  to  the  vessel 
is  not  so  great :  and  if  the  weather  is 
not  rough,  it  generally  saves  the  ship. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the  Arabs 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  contriving 
a  better  kind  of  sail.  The  immense 
cotton  sail  which  they  use,  is  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  one  they  had  on  this 
occasion  was  so  cumbersome,  that  fifteen 


men  could  not  manage  it,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  forced  to  help  them.     The 
clumsy  ropes  of  bark  also  bend  with 
difficulty;  and  these  causes  render  the 
working  of  the  ship  so  slow,  heavy,  and 
fiitiguing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  vessds 
are  wrecked  so  frequently.    On  the  3d 
of  January,  they  passed  through  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands, 
called  Uamra,  and  cast  anehor  near  one 
of  them.     Two  days  ai\er  that,  about 
midnight,  there  came  on  a  furious  storm, 
the  wind  continued  increasing,  and  about 
two  in  the  morning,  the  cables  of  four 
anchors  were  broken.     They  did  not 
venture  to  sail  in  the  night,  on  account 
of  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  abounded 
everywhere ;  and  now,  the  vessel  being 
parted  firom  its  anchors,  was  driven  by 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  struck  upon 
a  rock  with    dreadful   violence.     The 
passengers  thought  they  were  lost,  and 
uttered  cries  of  despair.     In  the  midst 
of  the  clamour,  Ali  Bey  distinguished 
tiie  voice  of  a  man,  who  was  sobbing 
and  crying  like  a  child.     Upon  enquir- 
ing who  it  was,  great  was  his  surprise 
and  alarm,  to  find  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  captain  himself.  The  pilot,  too, 
was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Perceiving  that  the  ship  was  aban- 
doned to  its  wretched  fate,  .Ali  Bey  re- 
solved to  save  himself  if  he  could.  He 
called  out  to  his  servants,  '*  The  boat, 
the  boat.''  They  seized  upon  it  imme- 
diately, but  every  one  wished  to  throw 
himself  into  it.  The  servants  held  out 
their  hands  to  their  master,  who,  by  their 
help,  leaped  into  the  boat  over  Uie  heads 
of  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  Ali  Bey 
then  ordered  his  people  to  clear  away 
from  the  ship ;  but  a  man,  whose  father 
remained  on  board,  held  fast  by  one  of 
the  ropes,  and  prevented  the  boat  from 
leaving  the  ship,  crying  out,  '^  Oh  !  my 
father,  my  father  I "  Ali  Bey  waited  for 
an  instant,  he  admired  the  affection  of 
this  good  son.  But  seeing  a  number 
of  men  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  boat,  he  called  out  to  him  tp  let  go 
the  rope.  Deaf  to  his  cries,  he  con- 
tinued holding  the  rope,  and  calling  for 
his  father.  Fearing  the  boat  would  sink, 
in  consequence  of  too  many  jumping  in- 
to it,  Ali  D^y  struck  the  poor  man  s  hand, 
and  made  him  let  go  the  rope ;  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  boat  was  carried  by 
the  waves,  a  good  way  from  the  ship. 
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The  sky  was  coveTed  with  thick,  black 
clouds;  and  it  was  so  dark  that  they 
could  discern  nothing.  They  were  almost 
naked.  The  waves  filled  the  boat  with 
water,  and  at  intervalsi  t  rained  violently. 
Some  wished  to  steer  to  the  left ;  as  if  it 
had  been  possible,  to  distinguish  objects 
through  that  thick  darkness.  The  dis- 
pute was  becoming  serious,  when  Ali 
Bey  silenced  it,  by  seizing  the  helm 
himself,  and  saying  to  them,  in  an  impe- 
rious tone,  "  I  know  that  which  you 
are  ignorant  of:  I  charge  myself  with 
the  management  of  the  boat,  and  woe 
to  him  who  dares  to  dispute  it  with 
roe." 

Before  the  storm  began,  he  bad  had 
his  eyes  about  him,  and  had  observed, 
among  other  things,  the  situation  of  the 
land.    This  he  notieed  before  the  even- 
ing closed  in :  but  still  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  steer  the  boat,  because  there  was 
not  the  least  glimpse  of  light,  to  enable 
him  to  turn  the  head  of  the  boat  towards 
the  east,  where  he  knew  the  shore  was 
situated.    To  add  to  this  misfortune  he 
became  extremely  sick ;  but  he  would 
not  quit  the  helm,  for  he  knew  no  one  on 
board,  but  him,  was  capable  of  manag- 
ing it.     He  ordered  them  to  row,  but 
they  did  not  know  how ;  happily  for  Ali 
Bey,  he  had  observed  the  manner  in 
which  the  sailors  on  the  Red  Sea  manage 
their  oars,  singing  while  they  row,  and 
moving  their  oars  regularly,   to  agree 
with  the  time.    Though  he  was  so  very 
sick,  he  distributed  the  oars  among  the 
men,  showed  them  the  manner  of  using 
them,  and  began  to  sing,  in  order  to 
make  them  row  more  uniformly. 

Sooietimes  the  boat  touched  a  rock, 
and  made  their  blood  run  cold  with  fear. 
At  length,  after  a  whole  hour  spent  in 
this  distressing  manner  the  sky  cleared 
a  little ;  a  ray  of  light  from  the  moon 
seemed  to  point  out  the  east,  and  brought 
joy  to  the  heart  of  Ali  Bey.  He  cried 
out, "  We  are  saved  I "  Then  he  turned 
the  head  of  the  boat  towards  the  Arabian 
coast,  though  the  weather  was  not  so 
clear  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  it. 
After  three  hours  of  the  greatest  fatigue, 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  they  found 
tiiemselves  almost  close  to  an  unknown 
shore,  where  they  all  landed,  fifteen  in 
number.  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
•  to  embrace,  and  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  escape. 


As  Ali  Bey  did  not  know  on  what 
coast  he  was,  he  sent  out  four  men  to 
explore  it,  who  found  that  their  present 
refuge  was  merely  a  desert  island,  con- 
sisting of  a  sandy  plain,  without  water, 
rocks,  or  vegetables.  The  main  land 
could  be  discerned  at  some  leagues  dis- 
tance, but  they  w^re  afraid  to  venture 
on  the  sea,  which  was  still  greatly  agi- 
tated ;  and  began  to  fear  that  if  the  storm 
continued  some  days  longer,  they  should 
all  be  starved. 

On  the  weather  clearing  up,  however, 
they  perceived  the  ship,  which  they  had 
thought  to  be  lost,  at  a  distance,  with 
another  vessel  at  its  side.  At  noon,  the 
weather  became  calmer ;  and  the  boat  of 
the  strange  vessel,  which  was  sent  out  to 
look  for  Ali  Bey  and  his  companions, 
approached  near  enough  to  the  desolate 
island  they  were  upon,  to  perceive  the 
signals  which  these  distressed  people 
were  making,  by  means  of  a  shirt  tied 
to  the  end  of  an  oar,  which  they  kept 
waving  about  in  the  air.  The  sailors 
came  nearer,  when  they  saw  the  signals, 
and  told  them  that  their  ship  was  saved, 
and  not  much  injured ;  because  it  was 
very  sound ,  and  not  heavily  laden.  How- 
ever, as  it  had  lost  all  its  anchors,  it  was 
a  happy  thing  that  another  ship  arrived 
in  the  moment  of  distress,  and  lent  the 
Mocha  captain  an  anchor  and  some 
cables. 

Ali  Bey  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
great  were  the  rejoicings  on  both  sides, 
when  they  met  again,  each  party  having; 
though  that  the  other  had  perishe<L 
They  continued  sailing  towards  the  south, 
along  tlie  coast  of  Arabia ;  and  a  week 
afler  the  storm,  they  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Djedda. 


A  DINNER  SCENE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

I  WILL  pass  over  the  inconvenience  of 
walking  or  riding,  under  a  tropical  sun, 
even  the  few  hundred  yards  tnat  sepa- 
rated my  house  from  that  of  my  enter- 
tainer— and  the  crowd  of  visitors  arriv- 
ing and  arrived  outside  the  door — and 
suppose  myself  ushered  in,  having 
smoothed  down  my  dress,  and  arranged 
my  curls,  and,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
from  the  inconveniences  of  heat,  a  strong 
breeze,  and  abundunce  of  dust.  We 
were  invited  to  dine  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  I  bad  something  short  of  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  to  walk,  I  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  concentrated  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun. 

Dinner  being  announced  about  six, 
we  were  ushered  into  a  room  by  no  means 
laigeorlofly  :  two  long  tables  were  soon 
filled,  and  we  sat  down,  in  number  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty — ^the  gentlemen 
greatly  preponderating ;  there  was  very 
little  general  conversation  during  the 
dinner,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  not 
much  even  between  those  who  sat  next 
each  other.  Every  thing  looked  bril- 
liant, however,  from  the  numerous  lights 
(for  it  was  already  dusk)  and  the  hand- 
some shades,  which  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  candlesticks.  The  windows  and 
doors  all  throvin  open,  displayed  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenes  imaginable ; 
it  was  fine  moonlight,  and  the  beauty  of 
a  moonlight  view  in  tliese  latitudes  can 
be  conceived  by  those  only  who  have 
seen  it.  The  dinner  was  like  all  West 
India  dinners — a  load  of  substantials,  so 
apparently  ponderous,  that  I  instinctively 
drew  my  feet  from  under  the  table,  hi 
case  it  should  be  borne  to  the  ground. 

Turtle  and  vegetable  soups,  with  fish, 
roast  mutton,  (for  in  three  days  I  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  beef,  lamb,  or  veal) 
and  turtle  dressed  in  the  shell,  with  boil- 
ed turkey,  boiled  fowls,  a  ham,  mutton 
and  pigeon  pies,  and  stewed  ducks,  con- 
cluded the  first  course.  Ducks  and  gui- 
nea birds,  with  a  few  ill-made  puddings 
and  tarts,  &c.  formed  the  second  course. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  formed  an  excuse 
for  the  indifferent  pastry,  and  experience 
soon  taught  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  light  flaky  pastry,  such  as  we  see 
every  day  in  England.  However,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  West  India  cooks 
do  not  excel  in  the  art  of  making  sweet 
dishes,  if  I  except  a  dish,  yclept  **  float- 
ing island,''  which  they  always  succeed 
in  admirably. 

I  had  heard  so  much  at  home  of  the 
luxury  of  the  West  Indies,  and  how  cle- 
ver black  servants. were,  that  I  looked 
for  something  not  only  good,  but  neat 
and  even  tasteful ;  but  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  dishes  put  down  without  the 
least  apparent  reference  to  regularity, 
and  I  felt  a  constant  inclination  to  put 
those,  even  that  were  placed,  awry. 
Many  of  the  guests  brought  their  servants 
with  them,  and  there  was,  therefore,  an 
imtneDse  concourse  of  them,  of  all  des- 


criptions; some  with  livery,  and  some 
witnout ;  some  vdth  shoes,  but  generally 
without ;  some  wore  white  jackets,  others 
were  of  coloured  striped  jean ;  some 
were  young,  some  old ;  some  were  co- 
loured, and  others  negro  men ;  tliere  was 
no  arrangement,  co-operation,  or  agree- 
ment among  the  servants^  save  only  in 
one  thing,  and  that  was  in  stealing ;  for 
a  bottle  of  wine  was  hardly  opened, 
until  some  clever  hand  whfp()ed  it 
away,  and  without  any  apparent -fear  of 
detection  or  sense  of  shame,  openly 
handed  it  out  of  the  window  to  those 
in  waiting  to  receive  it.  In  short,  the 
servants*  mouths  were  stuffed  full  the 
whole  time  ;  and  so  occupied  were  they 
all  in  making  the  most  of^a  good  oppor- 
tunity, that  the  ladies'  plates  would  ne- 
ver have  been  changed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  repeated  and  loud  reproof  of  the 
gentlemen. 

Such  a  length  of  time  elapsed  before 
the  second  course  made  its  appearance, 
that  I  began  to  conclude  that,  nmong  the 
many  novelties  I  had  seen,  another  might 
be,  that  the  servants  retired  to  consume 
ihe  remains  of  the  first  course  before 
tiiey  again  made  their  appearance  with 
the  second  ;  however,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  long,  fatiguing,  and  silent  interlude, 
the  second  course  did  appear,  and  glad 
was  I  that  it  was  dismissed  sooner  tlian 
the  first.  A  good  deal  of  wine  was 
drank  during  dinner,  but  not  more  than 
is  usually  consumed  at  dinner  parties  in 
England.  The  wine  in  general  use  in 
the  West  Indies  is  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity; and  malt  liquor,  particularly  Lon- 
don porter,  acquires  aaegree  of  mildness 
and  flavour  far  beyond  that  which  it 
ever  attains  in  Britain.  Beer,  porter, 
and  cider,  arc  all  drank  at  West  India 
dinners,  but  sparingly,  and  I  apprehend 
these  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  health 
in  a  tropical  climate,  at  lea$t  to  the  gene- 
rality of  constitutions.  The  most  gene- 
ral beverage,  and  by  far  the  safest,  is 
eitlier  brandy  or  rum  and  water,  such  as 
would  be  drank  in  England :  the  gentle- 
men in  the  West  Indies  make  it  extreme- 
ly weak,  about  the  proportion  of  one 
glass  of  spirits  to  three  English  pints  of 
water  ; — this  beverage  is  often  rendered 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  being 
milled, — that  is,  beat  in  a  laige  jug  or 
glass  rummer,  with  a  long  three-fiogered 
stick,  somewhat  resemblkig  a  chocolate 
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Stick :  ihis  being don^quickly,  the  liquor 
froths  up,  and  forms  at  once  the  most 
cooling  and  safe  beverage,  whether  before 
or  after  dinner.  Punch  was  formerly 
much  in  fashion,  but  it  is  now  fairly  ex- 
ploded, excepting  one  or  two  old  people, 
who  naturally  prefer  what  they  were  ac- 
customed to  in  their  youth ;  but  these 
take  as  small  a  proportion  of  spirits  in 
their  lemonade  as  the  others  do  in  water. 
But  to  return  to  my  dinner  party. 

The  arduous  business  of  dinner  being 
over — for  the  cheese  was  put  down  the 
second  course — the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  dessert  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  January,  and  1  felt  somewhat  asto- 
nislied  when  I  looked  at  the  table,  co- 
vered with  pines^  suppidilloes,  pomme  ds 
rose,  water  lemons,  greenadilloes,  &c., 
that,  amidst  all  this,  I  should  see  nothing 
of  the  far-famed  and  really  excellent 
West  India  preserves,  so  much  prized  in 
England.  Just  as  I  was  meditating  upon 
green  limes  and  preserved  ginger,  the 
gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me  offered 
me  some  preserved  raspberries,  just  come 
from  England,  by  the  last  ship;  the  em- 
phasis which  was  put  on  the  word  rasp- 
berries, at  once  showed  me  that  English 
preserves  were  quite  as  much  esteemed 
m  that  country  as  West  India  preserves 
are  in  England.  I  ventured  to  tell  him 
how  astonished  I  was  to  find  that  they 
relished  our  preserves,  when  theirs  were 
so  much  superior ;  he  assured  me,  that 
before  long  I  should  alter  my  opinion : 
and  1  found  this  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

The  ladies  did  not  remain  long  at  ta- 
ble, but  soon  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  there,  nothing  like  conversa- 
tion took  place — indeed,  the  constant  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  a  female's  life  in  the 
West  Indies,  married  or  unmarried  (for 
the  latter,  although  not  occupied  with 
the  menage^  are  engaged  in  dress-making, 
and  mending — negro  servants  being 
wretched  needle-women),  leaves  them  no 
time  for  improving  the  mind ;  and  in  so- 
ciety, the  ladies  are  too  generally  found 
distinguished  for  that  listlessness  and 
meagreness  of  conversation  which  arise 
from  au  uninformed  mind. 
As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  came  in,  coffee 
and  cake  were  handed  round,  and  an 
almost  immediate  bustle  followed ;  for 
a  heavy,  though  short  shower  of  rain 
had  fallen,  and  the  ladies  began  to  ponder 
upon  the  probable  results  of  walking  or 


riding  through  a  miry,  slippery  road,  in  a 
cloudy  night,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock.  We  had  rt*solved  to  walk ;  and 
wrapped  in  warm  clothes,  bonnets,  and 
thick  shoes,  we  took  our  leave.  As  we 
expected,  the  road  was  very  bad,  and  so 
dark  was  it,  that  we  could  make  no  choice 
where  to  place  our  footsteps.  Some  of 
our  party  began  seriously  to  lament  the 
probable  ruin  of  a  satin  slip,  while  the 
gentlemen  were  no  less  pathetic  on  the 
subject  of  their  silk  stockings.  Where  a 
party  of  this  kind  is  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, there  is  generally  no  want  of  amuse- 
ment; in  fact,  it  was  only  during  tlie 
walk  home  that  any  thing  like  cheerful- 
ness or  ease  appeared.  Our  adventures, 
however,  were  soon  ended,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes brought  us  to  our  own  door ;  and 
as  I  seated  myself  quietly  at  home,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  inimitable  description  of  Mrs. 
Rafferty's  dinner,  in  her  **  Tales  of  Fa- 
shionable Life.'' 

Dinners,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  took 
a  more  rational  turn  before  I  left  the 
West  Indies ;  they  began  to  find  out 
that  those  parties  were  botli  expensive 
and  dull. — Mrs.  CarmkhaeVs  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  West  Indies. 


A   SKUNK. 


The  animal  now  under  consideration, 
which  possesses  long  black  hair,  with  a 
broad  white  stripe  along  each  side,  and 
a  bushy  tail,  acconling  to  Richardson, 
comes  nearest  to  the  description  of  the 
viverra  mephitis  of  Gmelin ;  the  chinche 
of  Buffbn ;  by  which  latter  name  it  is 
known  in  Peru.  Owing  to  the  defence 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  the 
skunk,  some  of  the  early  French  set- 
tlers most  justly  named  it  Venfant  du  dia^ 
bUf  others,  bete  puante,  and  the  Swedes 
fishatta.  The  fluid  which  this  animal 
has  the  power  of  ejecting  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet,  produces  so  stiffing  a 
stench,  that  those  persons  whose  clothes 
have  become  tainted  with  it,  are  denied 
the  rights  of  hospitality  even  by  their 
relations  and  friends.  Kalm  is  said  to 
have  been  almost  suffocated  by  the  odour' 
of  one  which  was  pursued  into  the  house 
where  he  was  staying;  and  other  per- 
sons have  been  so  affected  by  the  vapour 
as  to  continue  ill  for  several  days.  In- 
dians have  been  known  to  lose  their 
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eye-sighty  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tioDy  produced  by  ihe  fluid  having  been 
thrown  into  them  by  the  animal.  The 
brute  creation  have  a  like  dread  of  its 
effluvia:  cattle  will  roar  with  agony; 
and  the  tracking-dog,  which  hunts  it 
eagerly  at  first,  no  sooner  feels  the  effects 
of  a  single  discharge  of  the  nauseous 
liquor,  than  it  retreats  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and,  by  way  of  purification, 
runs  its  nose  into  the  ground. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  skunk  would  be  the  last  animal 
selected  by  roan  for  bis  companion ;  but, 
far  from  this,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  is  oAen  tamed,  and  follows  its 
master  like  a  dog.  It  occasionally  hiber- 
nates under  the  snow,  but  more  fre- 
quently passes  the  winter  in  some  of  the 
Indian  caches,  and  feasts  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  man.  On  removing  the  stones 
covering  a  hoard  of  provision,  the  ani- 
mal, attracted  by  the  noise,  makes  its 
appearance,  when  it  may  be  readily 
killed  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  nose  with 
a  smiiU  stick.  After  this  manner  Mr. 
M'Leod  informed  me  that  he  had  killed 
several ;  and  on  no  occasion  had  they 
discharged  the  noisome  fluid  which  they 
st-crete.  I  was  subsequently  informed 
by  the  Indians,  that  the  skunk,  when 
suddenly  killed,  is  incapible  of  using 
the  powerful  defence  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  tliis  otherwise  harmless 
animal.  When  thus  deprived  of  life,  if 
the  bag  containing  the  fluid,  which  is 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  in- 
stantly taken  out,  the  flpsh  of  ihe  animal 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  the  skins  mede 
into  tobacco-pouches. —  King's  Nafra- 
tive  of'  Captain  Back's  Journey, 

A    DENTO. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey, 
we  passed  the  hut  of  a  lone  Bento.  The 
superstition  of  the  Bentos  is  deeply 
rooted  in  pans  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Bentos  and  Bentas  are  greatly  venerated. 
As  the  Bento  is  distmgui^hed  by  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  faculties  du- 
ring his  mortal  career,  so  his  entrance 
into  this  world  of  grief  and  sin  is  accom- 
panied by  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Before  his  birth,  strange  and  fearful 
lamentations  are  heard  to  issue  from  his 
mother's  womb,  and,  when  born,  the 
sign  of  the  cross  is  seen  distinctly  marked 
OQ  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;   his  progress 


from  infancy  to  manhood  is  characterised 
by  unusual  gravity,  by  an  abstinence 
from  all  boyish  amusements,  by  prema- 
ture wisdom,  and  by  a  foresight  exceed- 
ing that  of  man.  No  fraud,  however 
well  contrived,  can  escape  his  penetra- 
tion ;  if  an  offence  has  been  committed, 
he  fixes  with  unhesitating  decision  upon 
the  offender ;  if  a  robbery  has  occurred, 
be  indicates  the  place  where  the  goods 
stolen  are  deposited,  and  names  the  rob- 
ber. To  him  the  shades  of  midnight  are 
clear  as  the  glare  of  noon ;  and  if  man's 
life  be  taken  at  that  silent  hour,  his 
glance  can  pierce  the  darkness  impene- 
trable by  otner  eyes,  and  his  awful  voice 
proclaims  the  accursed  man  of  blood. 
And  there,  where  his  lonely  hut  lies 
buried  amid  crag  and  heath — there,  after 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  when  the  mountain 
streams  are  flooded,  and  the  wild  clouds 
chasing  each  other  over  the  disordered 
face  of  heaven — there  may  be  seen  the 
aged  Bento,  filling  the  magic  phial  with 
the  waters  of  seven  differt-nt  fountains — 
waters  which,  united  by  his  pious  hand, 
and  at  the  fitting  moment,  have  some 
strange  inexplicable  power  to  heal  the 
most  grievous  maladit-s — there,  too,  on 
the  still  eve,  when  not  a  bre>ith  disturbs 
the  forest  trees,  that  sainted  and  solitary 
mortal  is  beheld  by  a  revering  peasantry, 
culling  simples  from  the  hill-side,  or 
kindling  a  mysterious  fire  upon  the  rock, 
and  feeding  it  with  the  sable  feathers  of 
some  spell-bound  bird ;  a  wonder-work- 
ing combination  which  can  infuse  fresh 
vigour  in  the  healthy,  and  restore  to  life 
the  dying  man. — Basque  Provinces, 


TAKING   THE    VEIL. 

We  have  recorded  several  instances 
of  beautiful  young  creatures,  tired  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  neglect,  taking  the 
veil  at  convents.  We  have  now  another 
instance  to  record.  A  hungry  mare  in 
the  market,  pn  Saturday  evening  last, 
very  deliberately  seized  hold  of  the  veil 
of  a  lady  standini^  by,  and  without  even 
saying  "  by  your  leave,  madam,"  chewed 
it  up  in  a  jiffy.  This  we  call  taking  the 
veil  without  "benefit  of  clergy." — Bai- 
iimovc  Transcript, 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSE. 


Tbe  French  posteuionB  on  the  west 
mast  of  Africa,  extending  fram  Cape 
Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the  psmbia, 
having  been  restored  at  the  general 
peace,  an  enpedilion,  consisting  of  a 
mgate  and  three  other  vessels,  wai  sent, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  to  take 
possession  of  them.  It  ivaa  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  as  the  French  expeditions 
usually  are,  including  men  of  science, 
artisans,  agricullurists,  gardeners,  miners, 
tic.  amounting,  vrilh  the  troops,  to  neariy 
two  hundred  persons,  exclusive  of  th« 
crews.  The  naval  partwas  entrusted  to 
M.  de  Chaumarejs,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiigate.  La  Mediae,  of  foriy- 
fonr  guns. 

Owing  to  a  very  relaxed  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  an  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  navi^tioD  which  would 

Vol.  I. 


have  disgraced  a  private  merchant- ship, 
this  frigate  was  suffered  to  run  aground 
on  the  bank  of  Arguin.  Attempts  were 
made  to  get  her  off;  atlempls,  however, 
which,  Bccordine  to  the  narrative  before 
ufl,  were  as  inefficient  and  discreditable 
to  the  naval  officers,  as  the  gross  igno- 
rance which  had  carried  the  ship  into 
that  siluatiou  ;  and  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed that  all  hopes  of  saving  her  must  he 
abandoned,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  concert  measures  for  the  escape 
of  tbe  passengers  and  crew.  Some  bis- 
cuit, wine,  and  fresh  water  were  accord- 
ingly got  up,  and  prepared  for  putting 
into  die  b<»ts,  and  upon  a  raft  which 
hadbeenliaslilycotislructed;  but,inthe 
tumult  of  abandoning  the  wreck,  it  hap- 
pened tliBi  iheraft,  which  was  destined 
to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
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Iiad  the  least  share  of  provisions;  of 
wine,  indeed,  it  had  more  than  enough, 
but  not  a  single  barrel  of  biscuit.  No 
embarkation  list  had  been  made  out — 
no  disposition  of  any  kind  for  tlie  distri- 
bution of  those  on  board. 

There  were  five  boats ;  in  the  first 
were  the  governor  of  Senegal  and  his 
family,  in  uit  thirty-tive;  it  might  (say 
our  authors)  have  carried  twice  as  many ; 
the  second  took  forty-two;  tlie  third 
twenty-ei^lit ;  the  fourth,  the  long  boat, 
eighty«eig)it;  tlie  fifth  twenty-five;  and 
the  jolly-boat,  fifteen;  among  whom 
were  M.  Picard,  bis  wife,  four  children, 
and  thr«:e  young  ladies.  The  military 
had,  ID  the  first  initance,  been  pUced 
upon  the  raft — the  number  embarked  on 
this  fiital  machine,  wa&  not  leM  than  ooe 
hundred  and  fifty ;  making,  with  thoae 
in  the  boats,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

On  leaving  the  wreck,  M.  Corr^aid, 
geographical  engineer,  one  of  the  writen 
of  the  narrative,  who  had  volnnleered  to 
aficompany  hit  men  on  the  raft,  wishing 
to  be  assured  that  proper  inttrumenta 
and  charts  for  navigating  it  hud  been 
put  on  board,  was  told  by  the  captain 
that  every  thing  necessary  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  a  naval  officer  appointed  to 
take  chaige  of  them :  this  naval  ofiioer, 
however,  jumped  into  one  of  the  boats, 
and  never  joined  them. 

The  boats  pushed  off  in  a  line,  towing 
the  raft,  ana  assuring  the  people  on 
board  that  they  would  conduct  them 
safely  to  land .  They  had  not  proceeded, 
however,  above  two  leagues  from  the 
wreck,  when  they,  one  by  one,  cast  off 
the  tow-liues.  It  was  afterwards  pre- 
tended that  they  broke :  had  this  event 
been  true,  the  boats  might  at  any  time 
have  reioioed  the  raft ;  instead  of  which, 
tliey  all  abandoned  it  to  its  fiite,  every 
one  striving  to  make  off  with  all  possible 
speed. 

At  the  time,  the  raft  had  sunk  below 
the  surface  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  and 
a  half,  and  the  people  were  so  squeezed, 
one  against  the  odier,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move ;  fore  and  aft,  they 
were  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  In  such 
a  deplorable  situation,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty  they  oould  persuade  themselves 
that  they  had  been  abandoned;  nor 
would  they  believe  it  until  the  vhole  of 
the  boats  had  disappeared  frof^  (heir 


view.  They  now  began  to  consider 
themselves  as  deliberately  samfioed,  and 
swore  to  be  revenged  on  their  unfeeling 
companions,  if  ever  they  gained  the 
shore.  Their  consternation  soon'became 
extreme.  Every  thins;  that  was  horrible 
took  possession  of  thdr  minds;  all  con- 
ceived tj^eir  destruction  to  be  at  bond, 
and  announced,  by  tlieir  wailing,  the 
dismal  thoughts  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tracted. The  officers,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  by  putting  on  a  show  of  con- 
fidence, succeeded,  at  length,  in  restoring 
thein  to  a  certain  degree  of  tranqnillitj ; 
but  they  were  themselves  overcome  with 
alarm,  on  finding  that  they  had  neither 
chart  nor  compass,  nor  anchor  on  the 
raft.  One  of  tne  men  belonging  to  M. 
Corr^aid,  had  fortunately  preMrred  a 
small  poeket^ompasf,  and  this  little  in- 
strument tnspireci  them  with  so  much 
confidence,  that  they  oonoeived  their 
safety  to  depend  on  it ;  but  this  treasure, 
above  all  price,  was  speedily  snatched 
from  them  for  ever:  it  fell  flrom  the 
man's  band,  and  disappeared  between 
the  openinffs  of  the  raft. 

None  of  the  party  had  taken  food 
before  they  left  the  ship,  and  hunger 
beginninff  to  oppress  them,  they  mixed 
the  biscuit,  of  which  they  had  about  five 
and  twenty  pounds  on  board,  with  wine, 
and  distributed  it,  in  small  portiotis,  to 
each  man.  "  Such,*'  say  the  narmtors, 
''  was  our  first  repast,  and  the  bait  we 
made  during  our  whole  abode  upon  the 
ruft."  They  thought  themselves,  how- 
ever, not  quite  lost ;  and  the  hope  of 
speedy  vengeance  on  those  who  had  so 
i)asely  deserted  them,  tended  to  revive 
their  courage.  Tliey  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  kind  of  mast,  and  hoisting  one  of 
the  royals  that  had  belonged  to  the  frigate. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  sea  began  to  swell ; 
the  only  consolation  now  was  the  belief 
that  they  should  discover  the  boats  tlie 
following  morning.  About  midnight, 
the  weather  became  very  stormy;  and 
the  waves  broke  over  them  in  every  di- 
rection. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  night,"  say 
the  narrators,  *'we  struggled  against 
death,  holding  ourselves  closely  to  spars 
which  were  bound  firmly  together. 
Tossed  by  the  waves  from  one  end  to 
the  oU.er,  and  sometimes  precipitated 
into  the  sea ;  fioaiing  between  life  and 
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death ;  mourning  over  our  own  miifor- 
tunes,  certain  of  peri^ihing,  yet  oontend- 
ing  for  the  remains  of  existenoe  with  that 
cruel  element,  which  menaced  to  swallow 
us  up ;  such  was  our  situation  till  break 
of  day — horrible  situation  1  how  shall  we 
convey  an  idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  reality." 

In  the  morning,  the  wind  abated,  and 
the  sea  subsided  a  little ;  but  a  dreadful 
spectacle  presented  itself-^ten  or  twelve 
of  the  unhappy  men,  having  their  lower 
extremities  jammed  between  the  spars 
of  the  raft,  unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
had  perished  in  that  situation ;  several 
otherf  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  In  calling  ovor 
the  list  it  was  found  that  twenty  had  dis- 
appeared. '*  Already,"  says  the  narrator, 
wiU)  exquisite  simplicity,  <*  already  was 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  greatly 
changed  1"  Two  young  men  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  alier  deliberately 
taking  leave  of  their  comrade ;  some 
fancied  tliey  saw  the  land ;  and  others, 
ships  approaching  to  rescue  them, 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the 
dreadful  scene  which  took  place  the 
following  night.  The  day  had  been 
beautiful,  and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  the  boats  would  appear  in  the  course 
of  it,  to  relieve  them  from  their  perilous 
situation;  but  the  evening  approached, 
and  none  were  seen  :  from  that  moment 
a  spirit  of  sedition  spread  from  man  to 
man,  and  manifested  itself  by  the  most 
furious  shouts:  night  came  on;  the 
heavens  were  obscured  with  thick  clouds ; 
the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the  sea ;  the 
waves  broke  over  them  every  moment ; 
numbers  were  swept  away,  particularly 
near  tlie  extremities  of  the  raft ;  and  the 
crowding  towards  the  centre  of  it  was  so 
great,  that  several  poor  wretches  were 
smothered  by  the  pressure  of  their  com- 
rades, who  were  unable  to  keep  upon 
their  legs. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  all 
on  the  point  of  being  swallowed  up, 
both  soldiers  and  sailors  resolved  to 
soothe  their  last  moments  by  drinking 
till  they  had  lost  their  reason.  They 
bored  a  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask, 
from  which  they  continued  to  swill  till 
the  salt  water,  mixing  with  tlie  wine, 
rendered  it  no  longer  potable.  Excited 
by  the  fumes,  acting  on  empty  stomachs, 
and  heads  already  disordered  by  danger, 


they  now  became  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason;  boldly  declared  their  intention 
of  murdering  their  officers,  and  then 
cutting  the  ropes  which  held  tlie  rafts 
together:  one  of  them,  seising  an  axe, 
actually  began  the  dreadful  work — this 
was  the  s^nal  for  revolt;  the  officers 
rushed  forward  to  quell  the  tumult,  and 
the  man  with  the  hatchet  was  the  first 
that  fell — ^the  stroke  of  a  sabre  terminated 
his  existence. 

The  passengers  joined  the  officers,  but 
the  mutineers  were  still  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  luckily  they  were  but  badly  armed, 
or  the  few  bayonets  and  sabres  of  the 
opposite  party  could  not  have  kept  them 
at  bay.  One  fellow  was  detected  se- 
cretly cutting  the  ropes,  and  immediately 
flung  overboard ;  others  destroyed  the 
shrouds  and  halyards,  and  the  mast,  des- 
titute of  support,  immediately  fiell  on  a 
captain  of  infiantry,and  broke  his  Uiigh ; 
he  was  instantly  seized  by  the  soldiers 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  was  saved 
by  the  opposite  party.  A  furious  charge 
was  now  made  upon  the  mutineers,  many 
of  whom  were  cut  down :  at  length,  this 
fit  of  desperation  subsided  into  egregious 
cowardice ;  they  cried  out  for  mercy,  and 
asked  forgiveness  on  their  knees.  It 
was  now  midnight,  and  order  appeared 
to  be  restored ;  but  after  an  hour  of  de- 
ceitful tranquillity,  the  insurrection  burst 
forth  anew :  they  rushed  upon  the  offi- 
cers like  desperate  men,  each  having  a 
knife  or  a  sabre  in  his  hand,  and  such 
was  the  fiirv  of  the  assaihmts,  that  they 
tore  their  flesh,  and  even  their  clothes, 
with  their  teetli :  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation;  a  general  slauj^hter  took 
place,  and  die  reft  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies. 

Some  palliation  must  be  allowed  on 
account  of  their  miserable  condition  ; 
the  constant  dread  of  death,  and  want  of 
rest  and  food  had  impaired  their  facul- 
ties—nor did  the  officers  themselves  en- 
tirely escape.  A  sort  of  waking  dream, 
a  wandering  of  the  imagination,  seized 
most  of  tliem  :  some  fancied  they  saw 
around  them  a  beautiful  country,  cover- 
ed with  the  most  delightftil  plantations ; 
others  became  wild  with  horrors,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Several, 
on  casting  tliemselves  off,  said  calmly  to 
their  companions,  <  I  am  going  to  seek 
for  assistance;  and  you  shall  soon  see 
me  return.' 
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'*  In  the  midst  of  this  general  mad- 
ness/' says  the  narrati?e,  *<one  saw 
these  unhappy  men  rushing  upon  their 
companions^  sword  in  hand,  and  de- 
manding from  them  the  wing  of  a  chicken 
to  appease  the  hunger  that  was  preying 
upon  them  ;  others  asked  for  their  ham- 
mocks, that  they  might  go  between  decks 
and  get  a  little  sleep ;  many  imagined 
themselves  to  be  still  on  board  the 
Mkdwe,  Even  after  this  fatal  night, 
many  imagined  themselves,  in  the  morn- 
ing, awakened  from  a  frightful  dream, 
in  which  battles  and  slaughter  had  dis- 
turbed their  rest.'* 

On  the  return  of  day,  it  was  found, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night 
of  horror,  sixty- five  of  the  mutineers  had 
perished,  and  two  of  the  small  party 
attached  to  the  officers.  Before  the 
allowance  was  served  out,  they  contrived 
to  get  up  their  mast  afresh  ;  but  having 
no  compass,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
direct  their  course,  they  let  the  raft  drive 
before  the  wind,  apparently  indifierent 
whither  they  went.  Enfeebled  with 
hunger,  they  now  tried  to  catch  fish,  but 
could  not  succeed,  and  abandoned  the 
attempt. 

'<  It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
some  extreme  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  support  our  miserable  existence ;  we 
shudder  with  horror  on  finding  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  retracing  what  we 
put  in  practice ;  we  feel  the  pen  drop 
from  our  hands ;  a  deadly  coldness 
freezes  all  our  limbs,  and  our  hair  stands 
on  end.  Reader,  we  entreat  you  not  to 
entertain,  for  men  already  too  unfortu- 
nate, a  sentiment  of  indignation ;  but  to 
grieve  for  them,  and  to  shed  a  tear  of 
pity  over  their  unhappy  lot.'' 

The  '*  extreme  measure,"  was,  indeed, 
horrible :  the  unhappy  men,  whom 
death  had  spared  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  fell  upon  the  carcases  of  the  dead, 
and  began  to  devour  them ;  some  tried 
to  eat  their  sword-belts  and  cartridge- 
boxes  ;  others  devoured  their  linen,  and 
others  the  leathers  of  their  hats ;  but  all 
these  expedients,  and  others  of  a  still 
more  loatlisome  nature,  were  of  no 
avail. 

A  ihird  night  of  horror  now  approach- 
ed ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  night  of  tran- 
quillity, disturbed  only  by  the  piercing 
cries  of  those  whom  hunger  and  thirst 
devoured.     The  water  was  up  to  their 


knees,  and  they  could  only  attempt  to 
get  a  little  sleep  by  crowding  together, 
so  as  to  form  an  immoveable  mass. 
Tbe  morning's  sun  shewed  them  ten 
or  a  dozen  unfortunate  creatures, 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  raft;  all  of 
whom  were  committed  to  the  deep,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  destined  for  the 
support  of  those  who,  the  evening  before, 
had  pressed  his  trembling  hands  in  vow- 
ing eternal  friendship.  At  this  period, 
fortunately,  a  shoal  of  flying  fish,  in  pass- 
ing the  raft,  left  nearly  three  hundred 
entangled  between  the  soars.  By  means 
of  a  little  gunpowder  ana  linen,  and  by 
erecting  an  empty  cask,  they  contrived 
to  make  a  fire;  and  mixing  witli  the 
fish  the  flesh  of  their  deceased  comiade, 
they  all  partook  of  a  meal,  which,  by 
this  means,  was  rendered  less  revolting. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  by  an- 
other massacre.  Some  Spaniards,  Ita- 
lians, and  negroes,  who  had  taken  •  no 
part  with  the  mutineers,  now  entered 
mto  a  conspiracy  to  tlirow  the  rest  into 
the  sea.  The  negroes  had  persuaded  the 
others  that  the  land  was  close  to  them, 
and  that  once  on  shore,  they  would  an- 
swer for  their  crossing  Africa  without 
the  least  danger.  A  Spaniard  was  the 
first  to  advance  with  a  drawn  knife ;  the 
sailors  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea.  An  I taUan,  seeing  this,  jumped 
overboard;  the  rest  were  easily  mas- 
tered, and  order  was  once  more  restored. 

Thirty  persons  only  now  remained, 
many  of  wnom  were  in  the  most  deplor- 
able state,  the  salt-water  having  en- 
tirely removed  tlie  epidermis  of  their 
lower  extremities,  whicti,  with  contusions 
and  bruises,  rendered  them  unable  to 
support  themselves.  The  remains  of  the 
fisti  and  wine  were  calculated  to  be  just 
enough  to  support  life  for  four  days; 
but  in  these  four  they  also  calculated 
that  ships  might  arrive  from  St.  Louis  to 
save  them.  At  this  moment  two  sol- 
diers were  discovered  behind  the  cask  of 
wine,  through  which  they  had  bored  a 
hole,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  it 
through  a  reed ;  they  had  just  before 
pledged  themselves  to  punish  with  death 
whoever  should  be  found  guilty  of  the 
like  proceeding,  and  the  sentence  was 
immMliately  carried  into  execution  by 
throwing  the  culprits  into  the  sea. 

Their  number  was  thus  reduced  to 
twenty-eight,  only  fifteen  of  whom  ap- 
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peared  able  to  exist  for  a  few  days ;  the 
other  thirteen  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
had  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  existence ; 
as  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  as  while 
they  lived  they  would  consume  a  part  of 
the  little  that  was  left,  a  council  was 
held,  and,  after  a  deliberation,  at  which 
the  most  horrible  despair  is  said  to  have 
presided,  it  was  decided  to  throw  them 
overboard .  <<  Three  sailors  and  a  soldier 
undertook  the  execution  of  this  cruel 
sentence :  we  turned  away  our  eyes,  and 
shed  tears  of  blood  at  the  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  men ;  but  this  painful  sacri- 
fice saved  the  fifteen  that  remained ;  and 
who,  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  had 
six  days  of  suffering  to  undergo  before 
they  were  relieved  from  their  dismal 
situation/'  At  tlie  end  of  this  period,  a 
small  vessel  was  descried  at  a  distance ; 
she  proved  to  be  the  Argus  brig,  which 
had  been  despatched  from  Senegal  to 
look  out  for  them.  All  hearts  on  board 
were  melted  with  pity  at  their  deplorable 
condition.  **  Let  any  one,"  say  our  un- 
fortunate narrators,  *'^gure  to  himself 
fifteen  unhappy  creatures  almost  naked, 
their  bodies  shrivelled  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  ten  of  them  scarcely  able  to  move ; 
our  limbs  stripped  of  their  skin  ;  a  total 
change  in  all  our  features;  our  eyes 
hollow  and  almost  savage ;  our  long 
beards,  which  gave  us  an  air  almost 
hideous — we  were,  in  fact,  but  the  shadow 
of  ourselves." 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  unfortunate 
men !  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  who 
embarked  on  the  raft,  fifteen  only  were 
received  on  board  the  brig,  and  of  these 
six  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  at,  St. 
Louis ;  and  the  remaining  nine,  covered 
with  cicatrices,  and  exhausted  by  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
exposed,  were  stated  to  be  entirely  altered 
in  appearance  and  constitution.  We 
are  shocked  to  add,  that  such  was  the 
neglect  and  indifference  of  their  shipr 
mates  who  had  arrived  tliere  in  safety, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane 
attention  of  Major  Peddy  and  Captain 
Campbell,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  experienced  the  fate  of  their  unfor- 
tunate companions. 

Of  the  boats,  two  only  (those  in  which 
tbe  governor  and  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  had  embarked)  arrived  at  Senegal : 
the  other  four  made  the  shore  in  different 
places,  and  landed  their  people.    They 


suffered  extremely  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  the  effects  of  a  burning  sun 
reflected  on  the  surface  of  naked  sand ; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  two  or 
three,  they  all  reached  Sen^al. 

The  governor,  recollecting  that  the 
Meduse  had  on  board  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  specie,  sent  off  a  lit- 
tle vessel  to  visit  the  wreck  ;  but  (that 
no  one  part  of  this  wretched  expedition 
might  reflect  disgrace  on  another)  with 
only  eight  days*  provision  on  board ;  so 
that  she  was  compelled  to  return  with- 
out being  able  to  approach  it ;  she  was 
again  sent  out  with  twenty-five  days' 
provision,  but  being  ill  found,  and  the 
weather  bad,  she  returned  to  port  a 
second  time.  On  the  third  attempt  she 
reached  the  wreck,  fifty-two  days  after 
it  had  been  abandoned ;  but  what  were 
the  horror  and  astonishment  of  those 
who  ascended  it,  to  discover  on  board 
three  miserable  wretches  just  on  the 
point  of  expiring. 

It  now  appeiured  that  seventeen  men 
had  clung  to  the  wreck  when  the  boats 
and  the  rai\s  departed ;  their  first  object 
had  been  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  biscuit,  wine,  brandy  and  pork  for 
their  sustenance  for  a  certain  number 
of  days.  While  this  lasted  they  were 
quiet ;  but  forty  days  having  passed 
without  any  succour  appearing,  twelve 
of  the  most  determined,  seeing  them* 
selves  on  the  point  of  starving,  resolved 
to  make  for  land:  they  therefore  con- 
structed a  raft,  or  float,  which  the^ 
set  off  with  a  small  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, without  oars  or  sails,  and  were 
drowned.  Another,  who  refused  to  em- 
bark with  them,  took  it  into  his  head,  a 
few  days  after,  to  try  for  the  shore ;  he 
placed  himself  on  a  hen-coop,  dropped 
from  the  vrreck,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  cable's  length  from  it,  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  The  remaining  four 
resolved  to  die  by  the  wreck  ;  one  of  them 
had  just  expired  when  the  vessel  from 
Senegal  amved ;  the  other  three  were 
so  exhausted,  that  a  few  hours  more 
must  have  put  an  end  to  their  misery. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A    DUTCH    ENTERTAINMENT. 

Two  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  house 
are  always  appropriated  to  the  occasion : 
the  better  if  they  communicate,  as  is  in- 
deed usual  abroad,  but  that  is  not  ma« 
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terial.  Card  tables  are  to  be  set  in  the 
four  corners  of  each  room ;  the  middle 
being  kept  perfectly  clear — the  place  of 
honour  is  always  determined  to  be  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  pier  glass. 
From  each  side  of  this  glass  you  are  to 
place  two  rows  of  chairs,  with  a  square 
Dox,  called  a  stove,  at  the  foot  of  each 
chair,  and,  if  in  winter,  you  are  to  take 
care  these  stoves  are  well  supplied  with 
burning  turf,  or  rather  with  the  live  ashes 
of  turf;  and,  if  in  summer,  the  fire  is  to 
be  omitted,  as  a  Dutch  woman  is  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  canting  up  her  legs 
on  these  abominable  little  footstools  to 
sit  comfortably  without  them,  and  in  the 
cold  weather  she  neitlier  uses  her  hands 
nor  arms  without  smoke-drying  her  feet. 
By  the  gentlemen's  seats  you  place  spit- 
ting-boxes ;  and,  as  if  these  would  not 
hold  enough,  a  dozen  or  two  of  spitting- 
pots  are  to  be  set  on  the  side-tables,  or 
to  grace  the  card  equipage;  several  slates 
and  pencils  are  to  be  provided.  All  the 
plate  you  can  muster  is  to  be  crowded 
on  the  grand  side-board,  and  at  least  an 
hundred  tobacco  pipes,  with  tasteful 
devices  wrapped  about  them,  not  for- 
getting half-a-dozen  pound-boxes  of  to- 
bacco, with  a  suitable  service  of  stop- 
pers. 

These  preparations  being  settled,  you 
are  ready  to  receive  the  company,  who 
begin  to  appear  at  your  Dutch  drum 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  aAemoon,  The 
reigning  burgomaster's  wife  enters  first. 
You  are  to  receive  her  at  the  door,  after 
a  good  run  to  meet  her  (by  way  of  tes- 
tifying your  joy)  with  a  dead  stop ;  and 
you  are  to  take  care  that  your  courtesy 
IS  at  least  as  profound  as  her's;  the  bet- 
ter if  a  little  deeper.  And  if  you  would 
adopt  the  fashion  of  this  country,  you 
should  revive  one  of  yourboarding-school 
sinkings  at  the  commencement  of  a 
minuet,  or  one  of  your  school  reverences 
to  your  governess,  on  leaving  the  room. 
You  are  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  you 
are  to  say  you  are  extremely  honoured 
by  the  visit,  and  then  kiss  her  three 
times.  Then  lead  her  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  glass,  ordering  a  burning  red- 
hot  stove  to  be  put  under  her  petticoats, 
(the  genteeler  if  you  condescend  to  place 
it  yourself)  and  then  receive  the  rest  of 
the  company,  stoving  them  and  Jiissing 
them  in  the  same  manner ;  more  care- 
fully,  however,  placing  them  according  to 


their  rank  in  the  town  or  village,  than  if 
they  were  so  many  British  peeresses  to 
be  settled  by  the  High  Steward,  at  the 
trial  of  a  sister  peeress  for  high  treason. 
When  all  the  chairs  are  filled,  you  may 
order  refreshments. 

In  the  first  place  tea  is  to  be  presented 
three  times  round  the  room.  This  over, 
the  card  tables  are  to  be  arranged,  the 
stoves  ref^hed,  the  pipes  lighted,  and 
the  spitting  boxes  be^in  to  work.-^You 
are  to  present  four  kings  to  the  burgo- 
master's wife  and  the  three  you  mean  to 
play  at  her  table.  To  the  next  lady,  in  hur 
rank,  you  present  the  queens;  but  make 
a  memorandum,  when  once  seated,  no 
one  stirs  from  her  table  till  the  party 
breaks  up  at  ten  o'clock ;  so  that  yon 
are  fixea  as  a  statue,  for  almost  five 
hours.  The  refreshments  are  to  be 
handed  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  to  vary  as  to  the  collations.  One 
quarter  gives  coffee,  another  wine,  an- 
other liquors,  another  orgeat,  and  at 
every  time  the  company  eat  and  drink 
with  unsated  appetite ;  and  those  who 
offer  the  most  good  things  of  this  world, 
are  made  the  most  honourable  mention 
of  in  the  annals  of  contre  vitUitm,  The 
ceremonies  of  taking  leave  are  like  those 
of  entrance. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  you 
give  one  of  their  visits,  it  is  not  from  your 
own  invitation :  tlie'  reigning  burgomas- 
ter sends  word,  if  convenient,  be  will 
come  \o  you  such  a  day ;  if  you  accept 
the  challenge,  you  are  to  send  off  your 
cards ;  in  which  you  invite  the  town  to 
meet  him ;  who  very  obligingly  obey  the 
summons,  whether  they  ever  saw  you 
before  or  not,  or  whether  they  shall 
ever  see  you  again. 

All  the  smoking  parties  keep  their 
own  room,  but  leave  such  a  strong 
scent  of  their  orgies  behind  them,  that 
it  is  necessary  your  house  (if  your  nose 
is  not  a  native  of  Holland)  should  per- 
form quarantine  for  a  month  before  it 
can  be  purified. 

A  contre  f>UUe  seldom  includes  sup* 
per ;  but  when  a  supper  is  given  m 
Holland  it  always  comprehends  cards 
and  tea,  with  the  immense  et-cetera  of 
about  eighty  times  coffee,  as  many  cakes, 
wines,  jellies.  &c.  and  supposing  this  to 
begin  at  half-past  five,  ana  the  supper 
to  be  on  the  table  at  half-past  ten,  though 
the  intermediate  hours  are  fully  employ*^ 
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ed  in  eating  and  drinking,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  prevent  the  supper  being  de- 
voured, as  king  Uichard  voraciously  says, 
"  marrow,  bones,  and  all/'  for  Uiough 
in  general  lite,  at  home,  the  Dutch  eat 
but  little  of  solid  food,  they  pay  it  off 
abroad,  ^ith  most  incontinent  rapacity. 


CITY   OF    DELBf,   TOE    ANCIENT  CAPITAL 
OF  THE   GRBAT  MOGUL. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Cap- 
tain Skinner^s  Excursions  in  India  : — 

"  I  arrived  at  Delhi  in  the  spring  of 
1828,  and  although  it  has  been  so  fre- 

auently  and  so  well  described  by  others, 
lere  is  something  so  attractive  in  the 
royal  city  that  I  sTiould  pay  it  but  an  ill 
compliment  if  I  quitted  it  without  say*- 
ing  something  of  its  beauties.    Having 
sent  my  tents  on  the  day  before,  t  en- 
tered it  at  daylight  by  the  Cashmere 
gate ;  the  very  name  has  poetry  in  it,  and 
would  tempt  me  to  speoK  of  the  Mosque 
of  Pearl  and  the  gardens  of  Shalimur, 
even  if  I  had  an  inclination  not  to  do  so. 
There  is  so  much  in  an  eastern  city  to 
astonish  the  eye  and  to  excite  the  fancy, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  its 
streets  without  having  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  constantly  in  the  mind,  that 
1  despair  of  giving  anything  like  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact description.    When  I  see  a 
veiled  damsel  passing  through  the  bazaar 
with  a  porter  at  her  back,  I  long  to  be 
included  in  her  train,  that  I  may  hear 
odventures  as  singular  as  the  stories  of 
the  Calendars  and  the  Ladies  with  the 
Two  Black  Dogs. 

"  There  is  too  much  reality,  however, 
in  the  ruins  of  former  magnificence  scat- 
tered around  to  permit  the  imagination 
to  enjoy  too  free  a  play.  Delhi  pre- 
sents but  a  sad  skeleton  of  what  it  once 
was.  It  is  still  worth  seeing,  and  must 
possess  a  high  interest  for  any  traveller. 
It  has  been  in  considerable  bustle  during 
the  last  two  years  at  this  season,  from 
the  visits  of  the  governor-general  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  These  cir- 
cumstances, though  apparently  trifling, 
have  been  of  much  importance,  as  they 
have  given  *  the  unkindest  cut  of  alT  to 
the  poor  representative  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, in  obliging  him  to  forego  some  ar- 
rangements of  etiquette  in  his  reception 
of  the  former.    Earl  Amheist  was  the 


first  British  Governor  that  had  paid  a 
visit  to  the  emperor,  because  he  was  the 
first  to  whom  permission  to  sit  in  the 
presence  had  been  conceded.  Tlie  last 
of  the  house  of  Timour  felt  this  indignity 
greatly,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
when  he  saw  the  English  ruler  seat  him- 
self before  him,  and  tremble  for  his 
throne,  which  he  feared  would  certainly 
be  invaded.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
such  inconsiderable  matters  should  have 
affected  him  so  much ;  all  his  power 
beina  gone  he  had  but  the  power  to  de- 
lude mm  with  the  belief  that  he  was  still 
a  king,  and  that  taken  from  him  was 
enough  to  make  him  weep. 

"  The  great  Mogul  has  now  no  power 
but  within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace, 
and  tliat  palace  stands  like  a  monument 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  show  where  all 
the  glory  .and  splendour  of  the  east  lie 
buried.     However  advantageous  to  hu- 
manity the  present  occupation  of  the  east 
may  be,  it  is  a  melancnoly  thing  to  see 
a  long   line  of  kings  overthrown,  and 
mosques,  tombs,  and  palaces,  showing  a 
determination,  as  it  were,  not  to  survive 
it.    Few  countries  have  undergone  more 
revolution  and  invasion  than  India,  and 
always  from  merciless  conquerors  (ex- 
cept in  the  last  instance.)    Many  Mus- 
selman  cities,  formerly  of  great  conse- 
quence, are  now,  as  if  the  living  had 
abandoned  them  to  the  dead,  only  dis- 
covered by  the  decaying  tombs  of  their 
former  inhabitants.     Hindoo  cities  that 
have  dwindled   away  to  little  villages 
have  not  that  mark  even  of  their  original 
grandeur ;  their  burial  rite  soon  puts  an 
'  end  to  all  tales. 

*'  I  approached  the  city  from  the  east 
bank  of  tne  Jumna,  and  in  crossing  that 
river,  had  a  magnificent  view  of  mosques 
and  minarets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
tombs  embossed  in  trees  not  unfrequently 
overrun  with  ivy,  and  presenting  more 
picturesque  appearances,  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  aomes  of  the  mosques  are 
covered  with  gilded  metal,  and  shine 
most  brilliantly.  Tfound  my  tent  pitched 
immediately  under  the  castle  walls,  and 
opposite  the  Chandery  Choke,  or  prin- 
cipal street.  I  was  in  the  centre  of 
bustle,  but  smothered  by  dust  and  tor- 
tured by  flies.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  numbers  of  these  insects, 
and  the  intolerable  nuisance  attending 
them;  they  are  quite  enough  to  keep 
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you  in  a  perpetual  fever,  and  I  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  dignity  or 
luxury  to  enjoy  the  constant  attendance 
of  an  automaton  with  a  feather-fan  to 
keep  my  august  person  from  being  of- 
fenaed  by  their  approach.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  amused  by  the  unconsci- 
ousness of  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
procure  a  'gentle  air*  for  their  languid 
masters,  or  to  exercise  the  most  exited 
office  of  controller  of  flies  about  the  per- 
son; they  stand  like  statues  by  your 
side,  their  arms  waving  the  fan  up  and 
down  as  if  they  had  been  set  in  motion 
by  machinery.  They  often  fall  asleep 
in  their  office,  but  continue  to  perform 
its  duties  as  if  they  had  been  wound  up 
for  a  certain  time.  If  you  move  from 
your  position,  though  scarcely  awake, 
they  continue  to  follow  you,  and  it  neems 
as  difficult  to  throw  them  off  as  it  was 
for  Sinbad  to  release  himself  from  the 
old  man  of  the  sea. 

''  These  and  a  few  other  miseries  have 

f»rocured  for  the  East  the  reproach  of 
uxury.  I  do  not  mean  to  vindicate  it, 
but  if  it  be  true,  we  may  indeed  exclaim, 
How  wretched  is  a  life  of  luxury  !  We 
might,  I  think,  abstain  from  such  en- 
joyment without  assuming  great  merit 
for  self-denial. 

"  The  palace  walls  are  very  hieh  and 
built  of  granite,  the  red  colour  of  which 
gives  a  singular  appearance  to  them. 
They  are  surroundea  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  have  two  very  magnificent  gates. 
The  interior  possesses  many  vestiges  of 
its  early  splendour,  but  mingled  with  so 
much  shabbiness  and  dirt,  that  they 
afford  more  melancholy  than  agreeable 
reflections.  The  space  within  is  very 
great,  and  has  all  the  bustle  of  a  little 
town.    I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 

C resent  at  the  visits  of  state  that  occurred 
etween  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
emperor,  but  there  was  in  consequence 
an  unusual  collection  of  great  men  in  the 
city,  and  as  my  position  commanded  an 
admirable  view  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fare,  I  enjoyed  the  scene  amazingly. 
The  street  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  very  broad ;  it  is  divided  by  what 
was  once  an  aqueduct  running  through 
« its  centre  Here  are  the  principal  shops, 
and  here  is  the  principal  throng  of  people. 
The  houses  are  two  and  sometimes  three 
stories  high,  and,  being  extremely  well 
whitewashed,  serve  admirably  to  reflect 


the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  punish  those 
who  venture  to  pass  them  at  mid-day. 

''  Generally  in  the  towns  of  the  East 
the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  little 
better  than  dark  passages.     In  Grand 
Cairo,  if  you  unfortunately  meet  a  string 
of  masked  beauties  upon  donkies,  you 
must  make  a  rapid  retreat,  or  resign 
yourself  to  be  squeezed  to  a  mummy 
against  the  wall,  for  daring  to  stand  in 
their  course,  if  your  curiosiw  should 
tempt  you  to  do  so.    The  Chandery 
Choke  in  Delhi  is,  however,  a  great  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  is  perhaps  the 
broadest  street  in  any  city  in  the  East. 
The  houses  in  it  have  occasionally  bal- 
conies in  front  of  them,  in  which  the 
men  sit  loosely  arrayed  in  white  muslin, 
smoking  their  hookahs  ;  and  women  who 
have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  modesty, 
are  sometimes  seen,  unveiled,  similarly 
occupied.    The  din  of  so  populous  a 
place  is  very  great,  for  every  house  seems 
as  well  furnished  as  a  hive  of  bees.   The 
population  is  nearly  20,000  souls,  in  an 
arra  of  seven  miles   in  circumference, 
which  is  the  extent  of  the  wall  of  mo- 
dern Delhi.    .The  great  peculiarity  of 
an  eastern  town  is,  that  everything  is 
done  in  public ;  the  people  talk  as  loudly 
as  they  can,  and  sometimes,  when  en- 
gaged in  unimportant  matters,  seem  to 
be  scolding  each  other  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner :  the  neighing  of  horses, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  creaking  of  cart 
wheels,  and  the  '  clinking  of  pewterers' 
hammers,'  for  all  occupations  are  car- 
ried on  in  a  little  open  space  in  front  of 
each  shop,  are  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  trumpeting  noise  of  the  elephants, 
with  the  groaniag  of  the  camels,  varied 
occasionally  by  the  roaring  of  a  leopard 
or  a  cheator  (which  animals  are  led  about 
the  streets,  hooded,  to  sell  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting),  with  the  unceasing  beat  of 
the  tom  tom,  the  shrill  pipe,  and  the 
cracked  sound  of  the  viol,  accompanied 
by  the  worse  voices  of  the  singers,  are 
enough  to  drii'e  a  moderately  nervous 
person  to  desperation.*' 

CARELESSNESS. 

A  quaint  moralist  calls  it,  <  the  half- 
way house  between  accident  and  design.* 
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row ;  and  sold  by  all  BookMlIera  in  town 
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THE  NOCTURNAL  SEPARATION. 


[rai  oiscoriMT  of  hi 
One  summer,  whilst  at   Baltimore  on 

stance!  suddenly  rendered  it  necewarjr 
that  I  should  set  sail  Ibr  St.  Thomas'i. 
I  iiDiDHliBlely  proceeded  to  make  in- 
quiry about  a  veaiel  to  convey  me  there, 
and  found  that  there  were  none  bound 
for  that  quailer,excepta  small  schooner, 
vrbich  had  very  inferior  accommodations, 
and  was  commanded  by  a  person  of 
rude  manners  and  a  dbobliging  temper. 
However,  as  my  business  admitted  of 
no  delay,  I  engaged  a  passage  in  her, 
and  put  my  luggage  on  board,  and  de- 
sired tbe  uptain  lo  send  me  notice  when- 
ever he  was  ready  to  sail,  that  I  might 
immediately  join  him. 

I  passed  two  days  in  that  anxious 
and  unsettled  stale  or  mind  which  the 
prospect  of  going  to  aea  generally  in- 

VoL.  L 


tained  that  the  w 


I  mifavourable 


loud  knocking  at  my  chamber 
door  awakened  me  from  a  profound 
sleep,  about  an  hour  before  dawn.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  demanding  who 
occasioned  the  disturbance,  when  a  *oice 
called  out,  "  The  schooner  is  ready  to 
sail— they  are  heaving  up  the  anchor — 
Captain  Burder  sent  me  to  warn  you 
to  come  on  board   without  a  moment's 

I  started  from  be<}7(tnd  having  dressed 
myself  as  quickly  as  possible,  accom- 
panied the  messenger  to  the  wbarf,  and 
embarked  in  a  boat  which  waited  there 
for  us,  and  soon  reached  the  schooner. 
Her  captain  wu  so  busily  engaged  in 
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giWng  orders  to  the  seamen,  tliat  be 
seemed  scarcely  to  notice  my  arriTal. 
However,  I  addressed  him,  and  made 
some  remark  abont  the  suddenness  of 
his  departure.  "That  doesn't  concern 
you/'  replied  he  abruptly ;  "  I  suppose 
your  berth  is  ready  below/'  But  instead 
of  taking  his  hint,  and  going  down  to 
the  cabin,  I  remained  upon  deck  until 
we  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
which  we  at  last  accomplished  with  much 
difficulty,  for  the  wind  was  as  directly 
ahead  as  it  could  blow. 

^  I  felt  at  a  loss  to  conoeire  the  cause 
oif  our  putting  to  sea  in  such  anfavour- 
able  weather;  but  judged,  from  the 
specimen  of  the  captain's  manner  which 
I  had  already  had,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  address  to  him  any  inquiries 
upon  the  subject.  I  therefore  went  to 
bed,  and  did  not  get  up  next  morning 
till  called  to  breakbst. 

On  entering  the  cabin,  I  was  asto- 
nished to  find  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
there,  whom  I  had  not  previously  known 
to  be  on  board.  They  were  introduced 
to  me  as  fellow-passengers ;  and  after 
expressing  my  gratification  at  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  their  society  during  the 
voyage,  I  began  to  converse  with  them, 
and  soon  found  that  their  presence  would 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalance  the 
disaneeableness  arising  from  Captain 
Burder*s  surly  and  untractable  temper. 
They  were  named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monti, 
were  both  young,  and  had  recently  been 
married.  She  was  a  pretty,  lively,  in- 
teresting creature ;  and  having  fortunately 
been  at  sea  before,  she  did  not  suffer 
from  sickness,  or  feel  at  all  incommoded 
or  depressed  by  the  comparative  uncom- 
forts  of  her  situation ;  and  therefore  the 
sociality  of  our  little  circle  was  never  in- 
terrupted by  her  absence,  or  her  incapa- 
city to  join  it.  But  the  charm  of  her 
manners  seemed  to  exert  no  ioffuenoe 
upon  the  stubborn  nature  of  Captain 
Burder,  who  always  maintained  a  cold 
reserve,  and  rarely  took  any  part  in  our 
conversation. 

His  appearance  and  deportment  were 
singularly  unprepossessing.  A  short 
muscular  figure,  a  stern  countenance, 
burnt  almost  to  a  copper  colour  by  an 
exposure  to  tropical  climates,  black 
bushy  hair,  and  small  scintillating  eyes, 
formed  the  exterior  of  our  commander ; 
and  his  actions  and  external  behaviour 


proved  that  the  traits  of  his  mind  were  as 
revolting  as  those  of  his  person. 

He  treated  his  crew  in  a  capricious 
and  tyrannical  manner;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  behaved  tows^  them  witli 
an  air  of  familiarity  very  unusual  for 
ship-masters  to  assume  when  among 
common  seamen.  But  a  negro  man, 
who  attended  the  cabin,  daily  experienced 
the  most  inhuman  usage  from  his  hands, 
and  afforded  such  a  spectacle  of  degra- 
dation and  misery,  as  was  painful  to  look 
upon.  Almost  every  night  after  dark, 
Gsptain  Burder  had  a  long  conversation 
witA  his  mate,  during  which  both  seemed 
particulariy  anxious  to  avoid  being  over- 
neard;  and  I  once  or  twice  observed 
them  stndying  charts  of  parts  of  the 
ooeao  that  lay  quite  out  of  our  due  and 
proper  course.  Their  whole  conduct 
was  equally  suspicious  and  inexplicable, 
and  I  often  felt  uneasy  and  apprehen- 
sive, though  there  was  no  defined  evil  to 
fear,  nor  any  danger  to  antidpate. 

Our  personal  comfort  was  but  little 
attendea  to  on  board  the  schooner ;  and 
our  table,'  which  had  never  been  a  well 
furoislied  one,  soon  became  so  mean 
and  uninviting,  that  Mr.  Monti  com- 
plained to  Captain  Burder  about  it ; 
however,  without  avail,  for  the  latter  told 
him  that  he  must  just  take  things  as  he 
found  them.  On  comparing  the  quan- 
tity of  stores  we  had  respectively  brought 
on  board,  we  thought  we  could  manage 
to  live  independent  of  our  commander ; 
and  Mrs.  Monti's  woman  servant  was, 
therefore,  desired  to  prepare  our  meals, 
and  spread  a  table  for  us  every  day. 
Captam  Burder  grew  furious  with  pas- 
sion when  he  learned  this  arrangement, 
and  muttered  some  threats  which  we 
did  not  understand.  However,  next 
day,  his  rage  against  us  was  fiirther  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Monti 
having  taxed  him  with  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, while  in  the  act  of  beating  the 
negro  man  already  mentioned.  This 
offence  was  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  he 
accordingly  broke  off"  all  intercourse  with 
the  individuals  of  our  party. 

Delightful  weather  attended  us  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  voyage,  and  we 
usually  spent  the  evenings  upon  deck, 
under  an  awning,  and  whiled  away  our 
lime  in  agreeable  conversations,  in  which 
Mrs.  Monti,  whose  mind  was  a  little 
tinged  with  the  romantic,  generally  took 
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the  lead.  While  thus  engaged  one  calm 
moonlight  night,  I  several  times  ob- 
served Samno,  the  negro  mao,  beckon- 
ing to  me,  and  then  putting  his  finger 
upon  his  lips.  At  lei^th  I  went  to  the 
bows  of  the  vessel,  where  he  stood,  and 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  communi- 
cate. ^*  Yes,  yes,  master,''  said  he,  in  a 
whisper,  *^  something  very  strange,  and 
of  great  consequence — ^but  will  no  one 
overhear  us  1"  ^  Do  not  fear  that,"  an- 
swered I ;  "  Captain  Burder,  is  asleep 
in  his  berth,  and  the  watch  are  all  near 
the  stem."  "Then  I  will  speak," 
answered  Samno.  *'  You  ana  that 
other  gentleman  have  been  kind  to  me, 
and  have  often  tried  to  save  me  from 
the  rage  of  my  wicked  master ;  I  mean 
now  to  serve  you  in  my  turn.  Your 
lives  are  in  danger.  The  captain  intends 
to  cast  away  Uie  vessel."  "What  do 
you  mean  I"  cried  I  ;"  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  you."  "  Oh,  I'll  soon  ex- 
plain it  all,"  replied  he.  "  Last  night,  I 
listened  to  my  master  and  the  mate  while 
they  were  talking  together,  and  found 
out  that  they  had  formed  a  plan  to  wreck 
this  schooner,  that  they  might  get  the 
insurance,  which  would  buy  her  and  all 
she  contains  twenty  times  over.  These 
bales,  casks,  and  boxes,  that  lie  in  the 
hold,  have  no  goods  in  them.  They  are 
full  of  sand  and  stones.  Captain  Bnr- 
der  has  cheated  the  insurers  in  this  vray, 
and  now  he  wants  to  run  the  vessel 
aground  somewhere  on  the  Bahama 
Banks,  and  leave  her  to  be  beat  to  pieces 
by  the  waves.  He  and  his  crew,  who 
are  all  leagued  with  hint,  will  go  off  in 
the  boat,  and  land  upon  the  nearest 
coast,  and  give  out  that  they  have  been 
shipwrecked.  This  story,  if  it  is  not 
found  out  to  be  false,  will  entitle  him  to 
claim  the  insurance,  which  is  all  he 
waots.    Here  is  a  scheme  for  you  I" 

I  was  too  much  startled  and  agitated 
by  this  intelligence,  to  think  of  holding 
any  fiu'ther  conversation  with  Samno  ; 
and,  after  warning  him  to  conceal  his 
knowledge  of  the  affair  from  his  master 
and  the  seamen,!  returned  to  my  friends. 
As  the  tale  I  had  just  heard  completely 
explained  Captain  Burder's  mysterious 
behaviour,  and  unveiled  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  departure  from  Baltimore,  I  did 
not  at  all  doubt  the  negro*s  veracity,  and 
began  to  consider  how  the  infernal  ma- 
chinations of  our  commander  might  best 


be  counteracted.  When  Mrs.  Monti 
retired  to  her  state-room,  I  informed  her 
husband  of  the  plot  that  was  in  agitation. 
We  conferred  together  a  long  time  upon 
the  subject,  and  at  last  resolved  to  do 
nothing  openly,  until  matters  came  nearer 
a  crisis. 

Captain  Burder's  villanous  scheme 
occupied  my  mind  incessantly,  and  Mr. 
Monti  daily  made  it  a  subject  of  con- 
versation; but  still  we  could  not  de- 
termine whait  course  to  pursue,  and 
passed  our  hours  in  that  state  of  irreso- 
lute anxiety,  during  which  the  mind  seeks 
an  excuse  for  its  own  inactivity  and  want 
of  decision,  by  endeavouring  to  convince 
itself  that  the  proper  time  for  exertion 
has  not  yet  arrived.  We  cautiously 
concealed  Ae  affair  from  Mrs.  Monti 
and  her  attendant,  and  took  care  that 
every  thing  connected  with  our  little 
establishment  should  go  on  in  its  usual 
routine,  lest  any  alteration  might  have 
excited  suspicion  among  those  whow«re 
leagued  against  us. 

Four  or  five  evenings  after  Samno  had 
made  the  above-mentioned  communica- 
tion to  roe,  we  were  seated  upon  deck 
according  to  custom.  It  blew  pretty 
fresh,  and  we  went  through  the  water  at 
such  a  rapid  rate,  that  Mrs.  Monti  re- 
marked it,  and  asked  me,  in  a  whisper, 
if  vessels  usually  carried  so  much  sail  at 
night  as  we  then  did.  At  this  moment. 
Captain  Burder,  who  had  been  pacing 
the  deck  in  an  agitated  manner  for  some 
time  before,  seized  the  lead,  and  hove  it 
hurriedly,  and  continued  to  do  so  with- 
out mentioning  the  soundings  to  any  one, 
or  making  any  reply  to  the  mate,  who 
came  forward,  and  offered  to  relieve  him 
of  his  charge.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  crew,  all  of  whom  stood  near 
the  bows  of  the  vessel,  observing  their 
commander  with  expressive  looks.  An 
indistinct  sensation  of  dread,  in  which  I 
participated,  appeared  to  steal  over  the 
individuals  of  our  party.  Mrs.  Monti 
trembled,  and  seized  her  husband's  arm, 
and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face ;  but 
he  turned  from  her  gaze  without  saying 
any  thing.  Samno  leant  against  the 
bulwarks,  and  twice  stepped  forward, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  address- 
ing some  ope,  but  each  time,  after  a 
few  moments*  hesitation,  he  quietly  re- 
sumed his  former  position. 

The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  we 
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enjoyed  all  her  light,  except  when  a  thin 
fleecy  cloud  occasionally  happened  to 
intervene,  and  to  throw  a  fleeting  and 
shadowy  dimness  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  The  wind,  though  strong,  ap- 
peared unsteady,  and  at  intervals  its 
sighing  was  changed  into  wild  and  me- 
lancholy moans,  which  seemed  to  hover 
around  the  vessel  for  an  instant,  and 
then  to  be  borne  far  over  the  deep.  At 
one  time  we  glided  silently  and  smoothly 
through  the  billows;  and  at  another, 
they  burst  and  grumbled  fiercely  around 
the  bows  of  the  schooner,  and  then  col- 
lapsed into  comparative  quietness  and 
repose:  every  thing  wore  an  ominous 
and  dreary  character,  and  the  scene  ap- 
peared to  exert  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  all  on  board. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  Samno,  who  cried,  "  We  are  now  on 
the  Seal-Bank  I  I  seethe  black-heads  I 
The  schooner  will  be  aground  immedi- 
ately." «< Rascal!  what  do  you  say?" 
returned  Captain  Burder,  running  furi- 
ously up  to  him;  ''you  are  a  lying 
vagabond  I  Utter  another  word,  and  I 
will  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  the  lead 
upon  your  body  I*'  ''  What  can  all  this 
mean?''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Monti,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm ;  '<  are  we  really  in  dan- 
ger ?"  "  Captain  Burder,"  cried  her  hus- 
band, ''  I  command  you  to  put  the  ship 
about  instantly ;  we  know  all  your  plans ; 
you  are  a  deceitful  villain  I"  ''  Seamen," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
crew,  <'  obey  this  man  at  your  peril  I  he 
intends  to  cast  away  the  vessel  for  the 
insurance ;  if  we  do  not  resist  we  shall 
lose  our  lives."  "  Mutinous  wretch  I" 
returned  the  captain, "  You  speak  falsely ; 
I  deny  the  charge ;  you  shall  repent  of 
^Si  yet ;  yes,  yes,  rll  find  a  time ;  fel- 
lows, stand  by  me ;  recollect  I  am  your 
commander ;  may  I  depend  upon  you 
all?"  "Ay,  ay,  sir,  to  the  last,"  an- 
swered the  sailors,  though  some  of  them 
spoke  rather  faintly  and  irresolutely. 

Silence  now  ensued;  and  Captain 
Burder  having  thrown  aside  the  lead, 
began  to  pace  the  deck  hurriedly,  and 
often  cast  looks  of  fury  and  defiance  at 
Mr.  Monti  and  me.  We  easily  per- 
ceived that  any  sort  of  resuitance  on  our 
part  would  be  vain,  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous, and,  therefore,  patiently  waited 
the  catastrophe.  While  he  employed 
himself  in  soothing  and  encouraging  his 


lady,  I  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  col- 
lected all  my  valuables  of  small  bulk, 
and  conceal^  them  about  my  person ; 
and  likewise  privately  desired  Mr.  Mon- 
ti's servant  to  occupy  herself  in  the  same 
way. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  distinctly  felt  the 
keel  of  the  schooner  rub  upon  the  bot- 
tom. Every  one  started  when  this  took 
place,  and  then  appeared  to  await  the 
next  shock  in  breathless  alarm,  llie 
vessel,  as  was  expected,  soon  began  a 
second  time  to  grind  against  the  sand  and 
rocks  underneath,  and  quickly  got  hard 
and  fast  aground.  Captain  Burder  im- 
mediately ordered  the  sails  to  be  backed, 
but  this  did  not  move  her  in  the  least 
degree.  The  shifting  of  the  ballast,  which 
was  next  resorted  to,  proved  ineffectual, 
as  he  probably  intended  it  should. 

Our  situation  now  became  truly  alarm- 
ing. There  was  no  land  in  sight;  but 
from  the  fore-top  we  could  discern  shoals 
stretching  on  every  side  to  the  horizon — 
those  of  sand  being  indicated  by  the 
bright  green  colours  of  the  sea — and 
those  of  rock,  by  irregular  patches  of 
blackness  upon  its  surface.  However, 
these  beacons  of  danger  did  not  long 
continue  distinguishable,  for  the  moon 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  clouds 
gradually  overcast  the  sky.  The  wind 
and  sea  increased  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  soon  began  to  drift  along,  bein^  one 
moment  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  billow, 
and  the  next  dashed  funously  against 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  vras  evident 
that  the  schooner  would  quickly  go  to 
pieces,  and  Captain  Burder  ordered  his 
men  to  let  down  the  boat.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  this,  a  temporary  dis- 
persion of  some  of  the  clouds  afforded 
us  light  enough  to  discern  a  rocky  island 
at  a  little  distance;  and  the  boat  had 
hardly  been  dropped,  when  our  vessel 
struck  violently,  the  waves  breaking  over 
her  at  the  same  time  in  rapid  succession. 

We  all  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
schooner  on  which  the  boat  lay,  and 
leaped  into  her,  one  after  another,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Monti,  who,  when 
he  had  assisted  his  wife  and  servant  in 

5 getting  on  board,  returned  to  the  cabin 
or  some  papers  which  he  had  forgot. 
Just  as  he  came  upon  deck  again,  a  tre- 
mendous sea  took  the  vessel  astern,  and 
swept  him  overboard.  Mrs.  Monti 
fainted  away.     Captain  Burder  imme- 
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diately  cut  the  barge  rope,  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  make  for  the  island,  saying 
it  was  absurd  even  to  think  of  savine  my 
companion's  life,  and  that  we  should  be 
more  than  fortunate  if  we  escaped  a 
similar  fate  ourselves.  The  men  rowed 
furiously,  and  we  soon  gained  the  rock, 
and  landed  in  safety,  though  not  until 
the  bows  of  the  boat  had  been  stove  in 
by  the  violent  percussions  she  underwent 
while  we  were  getting  ashore. 

It  was  so  dark  that  none  of  us  at- 
tempted to  explore  the  apparently  iso- 
lated spot -upon  which  we  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge ;  and  my  thoughts 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Monti,  who  continued  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
revived  only  to  feel  the  agonising  con- 
viction that  her  husband  vras  no  more. 
Captain  Burder  and  his  crew  stood 
watching  the  schooner  as  she  rapidly 
went  to  pieces,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  among  themselves,  which 
the  noise  of  the  sea  prevented  me  from 
overhearing. 

About  an  hour  after  we  had  landed, 
Samno  came  running  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered, that  he  believed  Mr.  Monti  was 
still  alive,  for  he  had  recently  heard  some 
one  shouting  at  a  distance.  I  immedi- 
ately accompanied  him  to  a  projecting 
point  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  yards 
off,  and  we  both  called  as  loud  as  we 
could.  A  voice,  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nised to  be  that  of  my  friend,  answered 
us;  but  it  was  some  time  before  we 
were  able  to  distinguish  what  he  said. 
At  last  I  ascertained  that  he  had  reached 
the  shore  by  clinging  to  part  of  the 
wreck,  and  that  he  could  not  then  gain 
the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  on  account 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  extended  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  island ;  but  that  he 
would  immediately  endeavour  to  find 
his  way  round  the  head  of  it.  On  hear- 
ing this,  I  entreated  him  to  desist  from 
any  such  attempt  till  day-light  should 
render  it  a  secure  and  successful  one. 
He  at  last  consented,  and  I  hastened  to 
Mrs.  Monti,  and  communicated  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  her  husband's  preservation, 
which  anected  her  nearly  as  much  as  her 
previous  belief  in  his  death  had  done. 

Long  before  dawn  we  had  all  assem- 
bled on  the  point  of  the  rock  already 
mentioned ;  and  the  first  beams  of  morn- 
ing showed  Mr.  Monti  opposite  to  the 


place  where  we  stood,  and  divided  from 
us  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.  After  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  his  wife,  he  set  out  to  com- 
pass its  head,  and  thus  get  round  to  us, 
while  Samno  went  to  meet  him. 

We  waited  their  arrival  impatiently 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  tnen  saw 
the  negro  coming  towards  us  with  looks 
of  despair.  ^' We  are  all  deceived," 
cried  he ;  ''  this  is  not  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  but  a  channel  between  two  distinct 
islands ;  we  are  on  one,  Mr.  Monti  is 
on  the  other ;  he  cannot  possibly  reach 
us,  unless  he  swims  across,  or  is  brought 
over  in  a  boat.  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
This  intelhgence  filled  Mrs.  Monti  and 
me  vnth  dismay,  for  both  knew  that  the 
IxMit  vras  totally  unfit  for  service,  and' 
that  her  husband  could  not  swim.  Every 
one  appeared  in  some  measure  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  distress  and  disappoint- 
ment, except  Captain  Burder,  who, 
when  asked  if  there  were  any  means  of 
rescuing  Mr.  Monti,  Add,  that  it  behoved 
him  to  get  across  the  channel  as  he  best 
could. 

Mr.  Monti  soon  appeared  on  the  op« 
posite  rock,  and  explained  the  hope% 
lessness  of  his  situation  more  fully  than 
Samno  had  done.  The  channel  had  a 
rapid  current ;  the  set  of  which,  we  per- 
ceived, would  varv  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide ;  but  it  vns  so  strong, 
that  even  an  expert  swimmer  could 
scarcely  hope  to  baffle  its  force,  and 
reach  the  adverse  shore.  No  effectual 
plan  of  relief  su^ested  itself  to  any  of 
our  minds ;  but  it  was  evidently  neces- 
sary that  something  should  speedily  be 
done ;  for  though  we  had  picked  up  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  vrrecked  pro- 
visions, Mr.  Monti  had  none  of  any 
kind.  We  therefore  saw  at  once,  that 
he  must  either  risk  his  life  upon  the  sea, 
or  perish  with  himger. 

In  the  afternoon,  under  tlie  influence 
of  these  convictions,  he  began  to  collect 
together  all  the  pieces  of  plank  he  could 
find  ;  and  having  torn  up  his  shirt  and 
handkerchief  into  strips,  he  bound  the 
timber  to^etlier,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
raft.  This  he  convened  to  the  utter  ex- 
tremity of  his  ovm  island,  hoping  that 
the  sweep  of  the  current  might  carry 
him,  when  embarked,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  opposite  shore.    These  prepara- 
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tions  w«r8  viewed  with  torturing  suspense 
and  anxiety  by  Mrs.  Monti  and  me; 
and  when  her  husband  bad  placed  him- 
self upon  the  raft,  she  grew  half  frantic 
with  aUnn,  and  entreated  him  to  desist. 
However,  after  a  few  moments  of  irreso- 
lution, he  pushed  off,  and  was  whirled 
rapidly  along  by  the  stream. 

None  of  us  dared  to  speak,  scarcely 
even  to  breathe,  during  this  soul-al^ 
sorbing  crisis.  Several  of  the  crew 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliffii,  with 
ropes  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  afford 
the  adventurous  navigator  assistance  as 
he  passed;  and  their  hopes  of  being 
able  to  do  so  were  strengthened,  when 
thev  observed  the  influence  which  an 
eddy  had  in  drawing  the  raft  towards 
the  shore.  Mr.  Monti  was  soon  within 
seven  or  eight  yards  of  us.  One  of  the 
seamen  then  soied  the  end  of  the  rope, 
and  made  a  strong  effort  to  throw  it  to- 
wards the  raft,  but  he  lost  bis  balance, 
and  fell  into  the  water,  dragging  the 
line  along  with  him.  The  gcdden  mo- 
ment eUpsed,  and  the  object  of  our  so- 
licitude was  quickly  swept  away  far 
beyond  our  reach.  His  wife  relapsed 
into  insensibility,  but  not  before  she  had 
j)een  the  form  of  her  husband  receding 
from  her  eyes,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a 
boundless  ocean. 

The  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
cause  thu  disastrous  result,  was  allowed 
to  clamber  up  Uie  rocks  quite  disreearded 
— the  attention  of  all  being  fixed  upon 
Mr,  Monti,  who  floated  so  fast  into  the 
open  sea,  that  we  perceived  we  had  no 
chance  of  beholding  him  mueh  longer. 
He  waved  his  hands  to  us  several  times, 
with  an  air  of  resignation,  but  we  thought 
we  once  or  twice  observed  him  endea- 
vouring to  impel  the  raft  towards  our 
island,  by  using  his  arms  as  oars,  and 
thai  suddenly  desist,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt.  For- 
tunately, the  weather  had  be(x>mevery 
calm,  and  we  knew  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  sinking  while  it  continued 
so,  and  while  the  planks  that  supported 
him  kept  toeether.  We  watched  him 
till  it  grew  dark,  and  then  set  about 
providing  ourselves  with  a  place  of 
shelter  for  the  night ;  during  the  whole 
of  which,  Mrs.  Monti,  in  her  indescrib- 
able anguish,  forgot  all  that  had  passed, 
and  even  where  she  was,  and  talked^ 
laughed)  and  wept,  altematoly* 


I  kpent  the  greater  part  of  the  nigbt 
in  strolling  along  tlie  shores  of  the  island, 
which  I  could  do  with  pleasure  and 
safety,  for  the  inoon  and  stars  succes- 
sively yielded  light  enough  to  direct  my 
steps.  Neither  did  Captain  Burder  nor 
his  crew  seem  inclined  to  take  any  re- 
pose. When  I  happened  to  pass  the 
spot  where  they  were,  I  always  heard 
them  disputing  about  the  way  in  which 
th^  should  manfu;e  to  leave  the  rock ;  > 
and  it  appeared  from  their  conversation, 
that  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  had  been 
much  more  complete  and  sudden  than 
th^  had  anticipated  or  intended .  I  also 
gathered  from  some  accidental  hints,  that 
they  did  not  regret  that  Mr.  Monti  was 
now  out  of  the  way — his  avowed  know- 
ledge of  their  plans  having  excited  a 
good  deal  of  alarm  and  anxiety  among 
them. 

At  day-break  no  vestige  of  the  raft  or 
its  unfortunato  navigator  vras  discover- 
able, and  I  forgot  my  own  desolate  pros- 
Cin  thinking  of  the  fate  of  Mr. 
ti,  and  trying  to  believe  that  he 
might  still  be  in  ufe,  although  conclu- 
sions to  the  contrary  were  forced  upon 
my  mind,  by  a  consideration  of  the  dan- 
gers that  surrounded  him,  and  of  the 
limited  means  he  had  of  successfully 
contending  against  them.  Immediately 
after  sunrise,  the  crew  hauled  up  the 
damaged  boat,  and  began  to  repair  her 
with  some  fragments  of  the  scnooner, 
which  bad  that  morning  floated  ashore. 
They  soon  rendered  her  in  a  maimer 
sea-worthy,  and  I  found  that  the  mate 
and  crew  intended  setting  out  in  search 
of  relief,  while  Captain  Burder,  and  Mrs. 
Monti,  and  her  maid,  and  I,  were  to  re- 
main till  they  returned.  Accordingly, 
in  the  afternoon  they  put  off,  taking 
Samno  with  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  require  him  to  assist  at  the 
oars. 

It  appeared  to  me  rather  strange  that 
Captain  Burder  should  not  accompany 
his  crew,  and  direct  the  expedition, 
though  he  said  he  remained  behind  to 
show  the  two  females  that  neither  he  nor 
his  men  had  any  intention  of  abandon- 
ing them.  I  pretended  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  but,  nevertheless, 
determined  to  watch  bis  motions.  Mrs. 
Monti  and  her  maid  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  a  smell  rocky  recessi 
which  sheltered  them,  in  some  measure, 
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from  the  weather,  and  I  had  conveyed  i 
thiiher  the  beat  provisions  I  could  select, 
from  the  quantity  wa&hed  ashore,  but  I 
did  not  intrude  myself  upon  them,  for  I 
perceived  that  my  presence  was  painful  i 
to  the  former,  by  recalling  the  visage  of 
her  husband. 

Having  chosen  a  place  of  repose  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  recess,  I  retired  to  it 
soon  after  sunset,  and  endeavoured  to 
sleep ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues 
of  the  preceding    night,  I    continued 
awake  so  long  that  I  resolved  to  walk 
abroad  and  solicit  the  tranquillising  ef- 
fects of  the  fresh  air.    As  I  emerged  be- 
yond the  projecting  rock  behind  which 
I  had  formed  my  couch,  I  saw  Captain 
Burder  stealing  along  on  tip-toe.    For- 
tunately he  did  not  observe  me,  and  1 
immediately  shrunk  back  into  the  shade, 
that  I  might  watch  his  steps  unseen  by 
him.    He  proceeded  cautiously  towards 
the  recess,  and  having  looked  round  a 
moment,  entered  it.  I  grew  alarmed,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but  remained  out- 
'  side,  and  listened  attentively.     I  heard 
Mrs.  Monti  suddenly  utter  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  and  say,   "Pray,  sir, 
why  do  you  intrude  yourself  herel"  "  I 
come  to  inquire  how  you  are,"  replied 
Captain  Burder,  *'  and  to  ask  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you."  None,  none," 
answered  she;   ''this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary time  for  such  a  visit.     I  beg  you 
will  leave  me."    "Are  you  not  afraid 
to  remain  here  alone  Y*  said  Captain 
Burder.    "  I  have  mv  attendant,  sir,'' 
returned  Mrs.  Monti,  haughtily.    "  No, 
no,"  cried  the  former,  **  you  kno^  well 
enough  you  have  sent  her  across  the 
island  for  water,  and  I  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  absence  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  you ;  you  are  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  and  — "    "  Captain  Bur- 
der," exclaimed  she  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
"  Touch  me  not  !*'    I  heard  a  shriek,  I 
rushed  into  the  recess,  and,  seizing  the 
insolent  villain,  dragged  him  backwards 
a  considerable  way,  and  then  dashed 
him  twice  upon  the  rocks ;  he  could  not 
rise,  but  lay  groaning  with  pain. 

I  now  hastened  to  Mrs.  Monti,  whose 
agitation  I  endeavoured  to  relieve  and 
compose.  When  her  attendant  returned 
I  left  them  together.  Captain  Burder 
continued  for  some  time  on  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  him,  and  then  got  upon 
his  feet  and  retired  out  of  sight. 


I  armed  myself  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  oar,  which  I  found  among  the 
cliffs,  and  paced  along  tlie  ro<:k$  like  a 
sentinel,  ardently  wisliing  for  dawn, 
although  I  knew  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  bringing  me  any  relief. 

Shortly  a(\er  midnight,  while  taking 
my  round  along  the  cliSs,  I  met  Captain 
Burder.  We  both  started  back,  and 
surveyed  each  other  for  a  little  time  with- 
out speaking.  "  Do  not  suppose,"  said 
he  at  length,  "  that  the  attack  you  made 
upon  me  this  evening  shall  remain  un- 
resented  or  unpunisbed ;  you  have  be- 
haved most  villainously;  you  took 
advantage  of  me,  like  an  assassin,  wlien 
I  was  off'my  guard."  "And  shall  not 
hesitate  to  do  so  again,"  returned  I,  "  if 
I  chance  to  find  you  insulting  Mrs. 
Monti."  "  You  talk  boldly,"  cried  he ; 
"  are  you  aware  that  you  cannot  leave 
this  island  unless  I  choose?"  "No,  I 
am  not."  "  Then  learn  that  it  is  so," 
exclaimed  he,  stamping  his  foot.  "  My 
crew  have  gone  to  secure  a  small  vessel, 
and  when  they  return  we  shall  deoart  in 
it,  taking  the  females  with  us,  ana  leav- 
ing you  here.  In  the  meantime,  be 
thankful  that  your  life  has  not  been  the 
forfeit  of  this  evening's  temerity."  He 
now  hurried  furiously  away,  and  soon 
di^peared  among  the  rocks. 

The  most  melancholy  anticipations 
absorbed  me  so  completely^  that  I  did 
not  discover  that  it  was  day,  till  the  sun 
had  got  completely  above  the  honzon. 
Then  on  looking  towards  the  sea,  I  ob* 
served  a  sloop  at  anchor,  f\^ut  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  boat  full  of 
men  approaching. 

I  hastened  towards  the  landing-place, 
that  I  might  solicit  their  interference  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Monti  and  myself.  The 
boat,  which  had  now  touched  the  shore, 
was  concealed  from  my  view  by  a  pro- 
jecting rock.  A  man,  who  stood  on  the 
top  of  it,  called  me  by  name.  I  looked 
up,  and  started  back,  and  then  rushed 
into  his  arms — it  was  Mr.  Monti  himself. 

As  we  hastened  towards  the  recess, 
I  related  briefly  all  that  had  happened 
since  the  preceding  morning,  to  which 
he  listened  with  intense  and  shuddering 
anxiety,  and  seemed  indescribably  relieved 
when  I  had  finished  the  recital.  On 
reaching  Mrs.  Monti*s  abode,  I  retired, 
lest  my  presence  should  impose  any  re- 
straint upon  the  feelings  of  the  happy 
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touple.  In  a  little  time  my  friend  came 
forward,  with  bis  wife  leaning  on  his 
arm.  "  I  must  now,''  said  Mr.  Monti, 
''give  you  the  particulars  of  my  preser- 
vation. I  drifted  about  the  ocean  nearly 
three  hours,  and  then  came  within  sight 
of  the  sloop,  which  lay-to  whenever  ^e 
observed  me.  The  captain  sent  out  his 
boat  to  pick  me  up.  I  immediately  told 
my  story,  and  entreated  him  to  steer  for 
the  island,  which  he  readily  consented 
to  do,  for  he  is  one  of  the  Bahama 
wreckers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
cruize  about  in  search  of  distressed 
vessels.  We  should  have  arrived  here 
much  sooner,  but  the  wind  was  a-head, 
and  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night,  the 
intricacy  of  the  navigation  around  this 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  continue  sailing 
after  sunset.  My  preserver  shall  not  go 
unrewarded/' 

Mr.  Monti  had  informed  the  master 
of  the  sloop,  that  he  believed  Captain 
Burder  had  cast  away  the  schooner  for 
her  insurance,  and  the  former  proceeded 
to  the  place  where  she  was  wrecked, 
and  succeeded  in  fishing  up  some  bales 
and  packages,  which,  on  being  opened, 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  sand 
and  rubbish.  This  discovery  afforded 
satisfactory  proof  of  Captain  Burder's 
guilt.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
whole  crew  returned  in  the  boat,  having 
exhausted  their  stock  of  provisions,  and 
failed  to  meet  with  any  vessel,  or  reach 
an  inhabited  island.  We  all  embarked 
on  board  the  sloop  about  noon,  and 
shortly  set  sail. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  in  a  few  days.  Captain 
Burder  and  his  mate  were  immediately 
apprehended  on  our  evidence,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  However,  they  both 
managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and, 
having  stolen  a  boat,  put  to  sea ;  and  it 
was  supposed  either  reached  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  or  were  picked  up  by  some 
Spanish  pirate,  as  no  one  saw  or  heard 
any  thing  of  them  while  we  remained 
upon  the  island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monti, 
and  myself,  soon  afterwards  embarked 
for  St.  Thomas's,  and  reached  it  after  a 
pleasant  voyage. 

NIGHT  TRAVELLIKO    IN   THE   RAYMAHAL 
JUNGLE. 

**  As  soon  as  the  torehes  were  kindled, 
we  started  for  the  night  to  enter  a  dreary 


tract  of  country — ^the  almost  impene- 
trable belt  of  Raymahal  Jungle.    Had 
the  men  who  were  supplied  to  me  been 
regular  palankeen   bearers,  instead  of 
coolies,  I  should  have  reached  Sictygutty 
at  no6n,  and  then  have  entered  the 
Jungle  during  the  day.    The  bumii^ 
hot  sun  had  l^en  succeeded  by  an  over- 
cast sky,  accompanied  by  small  rain.    I 
soon  found  that  my  cup  of  miseiy  was 
not  yet  tilled.    Scucely  had  we  entered 
the  thicket,  than  we  were  deluged  with 
myriads  of  insects,  attracted   by  the 
glare  of  the  torches-— eyes,  mouth,  ears, 
and  nostrils,  being  alike  objects  of  cu- 
riosity to    these  unwelcome    visitants. 
Tliis  might  be  considered  ''bad  enough ;" 
but  no ;  for  in  a  short  time,  on  came  a 
shower  of  flying  bugs,  and  in  an  instant, 
our  persons  were,  thipughout,  covered 
with  these  detestable  creatures;  as  for 
myself,  I  was  nearly  suffocated ;  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  door  of  the  palankeen 
open  to  carry  on  respiration,  these  in- 
sects came  over  me  in  hundreds,  with 
an  indescribable  odour.    If  they  were 
not  in  size  equal  to  those  which  Madame 
Marian  describes  in  her  "  Entomology 
of  Surinam,"  their  number  more  than 
supplied  the  deficiency,  and  a  night  in 
this  jungle,  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
fit  only  for  those  who  are  fond  of  such 
perfumery.     Fortunately,  I  had  some 
cigars,  and  by  keeping  up  a  volume  of 
smoke  from  them  I  contrived  to  deaden 
this  rich  perfume  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  two  following  nights  I  was  doomed 
to  similar  tortures.    I  believe  I  never 
hailed  the  approach  of  dawn  with  greater 
delight  than  I  did  on  this  occasion.  Tlie 
road  lay  through  the  midst  of  a  woody 
vrildemess ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on 
either  side  the  path  but  impenetrable 
brushwood  and  trees,  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  day,  save  the 
occasional  croakings  of  a  frog,  or  the 
hum  of  some  passing  insect ;  every  thing 
else  was  still  as  deatli,  the  atmosphere 
seemed  stagnated  and   steaming  with 
moisture,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  to 
dispel    the    pestilential   closeness.'^' — 
Spn/*s  Modern  India, 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  i5,183T. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WILDERNESS. 


TitE&E  13  a  Bolitaiy  spot,  in  a  reroote 

Cof  Maine,  knoitn  by  the  name  of 
lan  Old  Point.  The  landscape  has 
no  peculiar  beauty ;  jel  there  is  a  charm 
llironn  around  this  neglected  and  almost 
unknown  place,  by  its  association  with 
some  inlereatin;  pms^es  in  lh«  earliest 
litstory  of  settlers  in  America.  The  soil 
is  Tertilized  by  the  blood  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  Even  now  th«  spade  strikes 
against  wampum  bells,  which  once  co- 
»ered  hearts  as  bold  and  true  as  ever 
beat  beneath  a  rrusader's  shield,  and 
gaudy  beads  are  found,  which  once  or- 
namented bosoms  throbbing  with  as  deep 
and  fertent  tenderness,  as  woman  ever 
displayed  in  the  mild  courtesies  or  civi- 
lised life. 

Here,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago, 
stood  the  village  of  the  Norridgewoclis, 


ooe  of  the  many  tribes  of  the  scatiered 
Abualiia.  These  Indians  have  been  less 
celebrated  than  many  of  their  brethren ; 
for  Ihey  had  not  the  fierce  valour  of  the 
Pequods,  tlie  strength  of  the  Delaware:, 
or  the  bell-toned  language  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  were,  however,  an  influen- 
tial nation ;  of  consequence  on  account 
of  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
tiliy.  The  Jesuits,  loo,  bad  long  been 
among  Ihem,  led  by  their  teal  to  fasten 
the  strong  girdle  of  an  imposing  fuith 
around  the  habitable  globe;  and  they 
had  obtained  over  the  untutored  minds 
of  these  savages,  their  usual  mysterious 
and  extraordinary  power.  Sebastian 
Italic  was  the  apostle  of  the  Norridge- 
wocks.  Hisrude.cross-crowned  church, 
standing  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
wilderness,  proved  the  ambinon  and  ex- 
3o 
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tentofUiat  tremendous  hierarchy,"  whose 
roots  were  in  another  world,  and  whose 
far-stretrhing  shadow  awed  our  own/* 
Surrounded  by  the  wigwams  of  the  Ab- 
nakis,  the  humble  church  of  the  Nor- 
rid$i;ewocks  stood  on  a  sheltered  spot, 
between  two  small  verdant  bills,  with 
one  graceful  feathery  elm  at  its  side, 
bendint^  forward,  at  every  signal  from 
the  breeze,  and  half  shading  the  cross,  as 
if  both  bowed  down  in  worship. 

Various  opinions  were  formed  of  the 
priest,  who  there  administered  the  rites 
of  a  mysterious  religion.  The  English 
seulers,  who  resided  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  the  Abnaku,  regarded 
him  with  extreme  aversion ;  but  to  the 
Indians,  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
Good  Spirit  For  thirty  years,  he  lived 
in  the  wilderness,  sharing  the  dangers 
and  privations  incident  to  the  savage 
life.  The  languages  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  were  familiar  to  him ;  and 
his  utterance  could  not  have  been  distin- 
guished from  that  of  a  native,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  peculiarly  softened  cadence, 
and  rapid  enunciation. 

There  were  two  objects  iu  the  secluded 
residence  of  the  self-denying  Jesuit,  on 
whom  he  poured  forth  in  fulness  the 
love  he  could  not  wholly  stifle  within 
him.  When  he  came  to  America,  he 
found  among  the  savages  the  orphan  son 
of  the  Baron  de  Castine,  by  a  beautiful 
young  Abnakis.  The  child  was  remark- 
ably pretty  and  engaging ;  and  the  lonely 
priest,  finding  his  heart  daily  warming 
toward  him,  induced  the  squaw  who 
nursed  him,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his 
own  wigwam.  The  Indians  called  him 
Otoolpha,  "  The  Son  of  the  Stranger,'* 
and  seemed  to  regard  the  adopted  one 
with  quite  as  much  interest  as  their  own 
offspring.  Not  a  year  after  Otoolpha 
and  his  nurse  were  domesticated  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Jesuit,  some  of  the  tribe, 
on  their  return  from  Canada,  found  a 
nearly  famished  female  infant  in  the 
wood.  Had  not  Sebastian  Rall^  been 
of  the  party,  its  sufferings  would,  pro- 
bably, have  met  a  violent  end ;  but  at 
hissugueslion,  comfortable  nourishment, 
aiid  such  care  OS  tlicy  could  give  it,  were 
afforded.  A  nose  slightly  approaching 
to  aquiline,  and  a  complexion  less  dark- 
ly rolourrd  than  usual,  betrayed  an  ori- 
gin hair  Kuropean  ;  but  as  her  parentage 
and  tnl>e  were  unknown,  they  gave  her 


the  emphatic  name  of  Saupoolah,  ^  The 
Scattered  Leaf,"  and  engrafted  her  on 
the  tree  of  Abnakis.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  reason  she  gave  indicatioos  of 
an  impetuous,  fearless,  and  romantic 
spirit.  The  sqnaw  who  nursed  her,  to- 
gether with  the  little  Otoolpha,  tried  in 
vain  to  curb  her  roving  propensities. 
At  four  and  five  years  old,  she  would 
frequently  be  absent  several  days,  ac- 
companied by  her  foster-brother.  The 
duties  of  the  missionary  often  called 
him  far  from  home,  and  it  vat  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  always  to  watch  over 
them,  either  in  kindness  or  authority. 
Their  long  ezcunions  during  his  absence, 
at  first  occasioned  many  anxious  and 
wretched  thoughts ;  but  when  be  found 
that  his  wayward  protiget  invariably  re- 
turned, and  when  he  saw  they  could  cross 
streams,  leap  ditches,  and  thread  their 
way  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  wild- 
erness, with  the  boldness  and  saeacit}' 
of  young  hunters,  he  ceased  to  disturb 
himself  on  their  account. 

During  the  whole  of  their  adventurous 
childhood,  but  one  accident  ever  hap- 
pened to  them.  They  had  been  at  the 
English  settlement  to  beg  some  beads  in 
exchange  for  their  Ittde  baskets,  and  on 
their  return,  they  took  a  fiincy  to  cross 
the  Kennebec,  when  recent  rains  had 
swollen  its  deep  and  beautiful  waters. 
Saupoolah's  life  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  current ;  but  her  fos- 
ter-brother ran,  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, to  call  assistance  from  the  village 
they  had  just  left.  A  muscular,  kind- 
hearted  woman,  by  the  name  of  Allan, 
lived  in  a  log-house,  very  near  tlie  river. 
In  the  midst  of  his  terror,  Otoolpha  re- 
membered this  circumstance,  and  went 
tliere  for  succour.  His  frightened  looks 
told  his  story,  even  more  plainly  than 
his  hurried  exclamation :  **  Ogh  !  Sau- 
poolah die— the  Great  Spirit  drink  her 
up  I*'  Mrs.  Allan  saved  the  Indian  ahild 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  dried  her 
clothes,  gave  them  something  warm  and 
comfortable  to  eat,  and  conducted  them 
into  their  homeward  path  in  safety.  To 
this  woman  and  her  children,  Otoolpha 
and  Saupoolah,  ever  after  clung  with 
singular  intensity  of  afTection ;  and  when 
tliey  arrived  at  niaturer  years,  they  used 
the  great  influence  they  bad  with  tlie 
tribe,  to  protect  Mrs.  Allan  from  a  thou- 
sand petty  wrongs    and  insults,  with 
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which  her  white  brethren  were  not  un- 
frequently  visited. 

Educated  by  the  learned  priest,  as  far 
as  such  fetterless  souls  could  be  educated, 
and  associating  only  with  savages,  these 
extraordinary  young  people  grew  up  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  European  and  abo- 
riginal   character.      Otooipha    usually 
wore  a  brown  cloth  tunic,  with   tight 
sleeves,  and  large  buttons,  under  which 
appeared  a  scarlet  kilt  falling  to  his  knees, 
in  hea?y  folds,  edged  with  the  fur  of  the 
silver  fox,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  girdle,  richly  ornamented  with  In- 
dian hieroglyphics.    A  coronet  of  scar- 
let-dyed fur,  to  which  were  fastened  four 
silver  bells,  gave  indication  of  his  noble 
descent;  and  from  his  neck  were  sus- 
pended a  cross  and  rosary  of  sandal 
wood,  which  Sebastian  Rail^  declared 
to  have  been  sanctified  by  the  blessed 
touch  of  Innocent  the  Eleventh.    Sau- 
poolah's  dress  was  nearly  similar.     Her 
tunic  was  deep  yellow  ;  and  her  scarlet 
kilt  touched  the  fur  edge  of  her  high, 
closely  fitted,  and  very  gaudy  moccasins. 
Her  cap  was  shaped  not  unlike  a  bishop's 
mitre ;  gaily  ornamented  with  shells  and 
bead-work,  and  surmounted  by  the  black 
feathers  of  three  eagles  which  her  own 
arrow  had  slain.    In  the  chase,  she  was 
as   eager  and-  keen-eyed  as  Otooipha. 
The  mrridgewocks  regarded  them  both 
with  wonder  and  superstition,  and  fre- 
quently called  them  by  a  name,  which 
signifies  the  '<  Children  of  the  Prophet." 
The  distant  tribes,  who  frequently  met 
them  in  their  hunting  excusiona,  were 
lost  in  admiration  of  their  swiftness  and 
majesty,  and  called  them,  by  one  con- 
sent, the  ''  The  Twin  Eagles  of  Abna- 
kis." 

The  Jesuit  was  deeply  read  in  human 
nature,  and  it  needed  but  little  sagacity 
to  foresee  that  Saupoolah  would  soon 
be  to  her  brother  "  something  than  sister 
dearer."  When  Otooipha  was  but  seven- 
teen, and  his  companion  not  quit}*  fif- 
teen, their  frank  and  childish  afiection 
had  obviously  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter. Restlessness  when  separated, 
and  timidity  and  constraint  when  they 
met,  betrayed  their  slavery  to  a  new  and 
despotic  power.  Sebastian  Italic  ob- 
served it  with  joy.  They  were  married 
in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  his  limited 
means  afforded.    This  event  made  no  I 


alteration  in  the  household  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  old  squaw,  who  had  taken  care  of 
his  adopted  children,  from  their  infancy, 
performed  all  the  services  their  half-civi- 
lized way  of  life  required,  and  the  young 
hunters  led  the  same  wandering  and  fear- 
less life  as  before.  At  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, it  was  the  delight  of  the  lonely  priest 
to  watch  for  their  return,  from  a  small 
opening,  which  served  as  a  window  to 
his  study.  The  vine-covered  hills  of 
France,  his  mother's  kiss,  and  a  bright, 
laughing  girl,  who  had  won  his  heart  in 
his  youth,  would  often  rise  before  him 
with  the  distinctness  of  visions.  The 
neglected  rosary  would  fall  from  his 
hand,  and  love,  as  it  first  stole  over  a 
soul  untainted  by  sensuality  or  selfish- 
ness, was  the  only  heaven  of  which  he 
dreamed.  Such  were  the  feelings  with 
which  he  awaited  the  return  of  Otooipha 
and  Saupoolah,  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1719.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  the  day  had  been  as  mild 
as  the  first  weeks  of  September.  The 
drowsy  sunshine,  dreaming  on  the  hem- 
locks, pines,  and  cedars,  had  drawn  forth 
an  unusual  fragrance;  the  children  were 
at  rest  in  the  wigwams ;  most  of  the  sa- 
nups  had  gone  to  Moose  Head  Lake,  on 
a  hunting  expedition ;  and  the  few  old 
men  who  remained,  sat  at  the  door  of 
their  huts  smoking  their  pipes  in  lazy 
silence. 

Wautoconomese,  an  a^d  prophet 
among  them,  declared  this .  unnatural 
warmth  to  be  a  prelude  of  terrible  things. 
The  women  were  all  in  alarm  at  his  pre- 
dictions ;  nor  is  it  stranee  that  the  learn- 
ed Jesuit,  living  as  he  aid  in  a  supersti- 
tious age,  and  believing  doctrines  highly 
calculated  to  excite  the  imagination, 
should  be  more  affected  by  their  terrors 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  even 
to  himself.  These  feelings  naturally 
embodied  themselves  in  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  two  eccentric  beings,  whose  pre- 
sence was  as  morning  sunshine  in  his 
dreary  dwelling.  The  hour  at  which 
they  usually  returned,  had  long  since 
passed;  ana  strong  and  vigilant  us  he 
knew  them  to  be,  fearful  thoughts  of 
panthers  and  wolves  crowded  on  his 
neart. 

While  philosophy  was  struggling  with 
these  harassing  ideas,  and  every  moment 
growing  weaker  in  the  contest,  he  ob- 
served m  tlie  north  a  flash  more  brilliant 
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than  ever  precedes  the  rising  sun.  For 
a  moment  it  was  stationary ;  then  it 
moved,  quivered,  hurtled,  and  flashed, 
as  if  there  had  been  "  war  in  heaven," 
and  the  clouds,  rolling  themselves  up 
*'  as  a  scroll,"  showed  the  gleaming  of 
javelins,  thrown  thick  and  fast  along  the 
embattled  hne.  All  at  once,  a  vivid 
stream  of  light  from  the  south  towered 
up,  like  Lucifer  in  his  terrific  greatness, 
and  rushed  onward  with  a  mighty  noise. 
The  fiery  forces,  nearly  meeting  at  the 
zenith,  were  separated  only  by  a  clear, 
deep  spot  of  blue,  surrounded  by  a  few 
fleecy  clouds.  The  effect  was  awful. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  All-seeing  Eye  was 
looking  down  upon  a  sinful  world,  in 
mingled  wrath  and  pity.  The  Catholic 
bowed  his  head,  and  his  subdued  spirit 
was  mute  in  worship  and  fear.  His  soli- 
tude was  soon  interrupted  by  Wautoco- 
nomese,  whose  trembling  agitation  be- 
trayed how  little  he  had  foreseen  that  his 
pompous  prophecies  would  be  thus  sub- 
limely fulHlled.  Next  tlie  aged  squaw, 
who,  from  fear  of  interrupting  her  master 
in  his  devotions,  had  long  been  crouching 
in  her  own  corner  of  the  wigwam,  more 
dead  than  alive,  came  in,  and  reveren- 
tially crossing  herself,  implored  permis- 
sion to  remain.  To  these  were  soon 
added  an  accession  of  almost  all  the 
women  in  the  hamlet.  Perhaps  Sebas- 
tian Rall^  was  hardly  aware  how  much 
the  presence  of  these  rude,  uninformed 
beings  relieved  his  spirit.  Ilis  explana- 
tions to  them,  mixed  with  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  nerved  his  mind  with 
new  strength ;  and  he  began  to  look 
upon  the  awful  appearance  in  the  hea- 
vens with  a  calmness  and  rationality 
worthy  of  him.  By  degrees,  the  light 
grew  dim,  then  closed  upon  the  speck 
of  blue  sky,  which  had  appeared  to  keep 
watch  over  the  souls  or  superstitious 
men,  and  the  glorious  scene  seemed 
about  to  end.  But  suddenly  a  luminous 
bow  sliot  from  north  to  south  with  the 
rushing  sound  of  a  rocket,  and  divided 
the  heavens  with  a  broad  belt  of  bright- 
ness. The  phenomena  of  that  night  had 
been  more  extraordinary  than  any  the 
Jesuit  had  ever  witnessed  ;  but  until  that 
moment  he  had  known  their  name  and 
nature;  and,  with  that  strange  tendency 
to  a  belief  in  supernatural  agency,  which 
the  greatest  and  wisest  minds  have,  in  a 
btate  of  high  excitement,  his  cheek  now 


turned  pale,  and  his  heart  dropped  hea- 
vily within  him,  at  what  he  deemed  a 
sure  pressage  of  ruin  to  those  he  loved. 

Unable  to  endure  the  terrific  creations 
of  his  own  fiincy,  he  left  the  house,  fol- 
lowed only  by  one  of  the  tribe,  and  en- 
tered the  path  by  which  the  young  hun- 
ters usually  returned.  He  pursued  this 
route,  for  nearly  a  mile,  without  seeing 
any  traces  of  the  objects  of  his  anxiety. 
At  last,  he  heard  aloud  "  Willoa."  The 
source  of  the  clear,  ringing  sound  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  for  Saupoolah  alone 
could  give  the  shrillest  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice  such  depth  and  smoothness  of 
melody.  The  Jesuit,  by  his  long  resi- 
dence with  the  savages,  had  acquired 
their  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  a  few 
moments  brought  him  within  view  of  his 
adopted  child.  She  was  standing  in  a 
thickly  shaded  part  of  the  wood,  her 
hand  resting  on  her  brow,  looking  back- 
ward, apparently  listening  with  eager- 
ness to  the  coming  footsteps.  A  light 
shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  her 
face,  when  she  saw  Otoolpha  was  not 
with  her  father;  but  it  soon  gave  place 
to  an  affectionate  smile,  at  his  enthusias- 
tic demonstrations  of  joy.  From  her 
brief  account,  it  appeared  they  had  early 
in  the  evening  heard  distressed  noises, 
apparently  proceeding  from  a  human 
voice ;  that  Uiey  had  separated  in  search 
of  those  from  whom  it  came,  and  had 
thus  lost  each  other. 

The  party  proceeded  through  the  fo- 
rest, ever  and  anon  shouting  with  their 
united  voices,  in  hopes  that  the  echo 
would  reach  Otoolpha.  At  last,  the 
young  wife  suddenly  assumed  the  Indian 
attitude  of  intense  listening ;  and  joy 
flushed  her  whole  face,  like  a  sunbeam, 
as  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  answered  !'* 
Anotlier  shout ;  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. It  could  not  be  the  reverberation 
of  an  echo,  for  it  was  repeated  louder 
and  louder,  at  irregular  intervals.  A  ra- 
pid and  devious  walk,  guided  by  sounds 
which  evidently  grew  nearer,  brought 
Otoolpha  in  sight.  Quick  as  a  young 
fawn,  overflowing  with  life  and  frolic, 
Saupoolah  bounded  forward,  and  sprang 
upon  his  neck.  But  the  eye  of  the  Je- 
suit, always  rapid  and  restless  in  its 
movements,  quickly  glanced  from  his 
new-found  treasure,  to  the  objects  around . 
A  European  lady,  possessed  of  much 
natural  beauty^  lay  lifeless  at  his  feet ; 
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and  a  fragile-lookiDg  boy,  apparently 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  bending 
over  her,  and  weeping  bitterly.  This 
child,  alone  in  the  wilderness  with  his 
dead  mother,  had  uttered  those  cries  of 
distress  and  terror,  which  had  startled 
Otoolpha  and  hiscompanion.  The  sight 
of  a  white  man  seemed  to  the  desolate 
boy  a  pledge  of  safety.  He  nestled 
close  to  the  side  of  the  priest,  and,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  imploringly,  burst  into 
tears.  The  heart  of  the  Jesuit  was 
touched.  There  was  something  in  the 
boy's  voice  and  the  lady*s  features,  that 
troubled  the  waters  of  a  long  sealed 
fountain .  The  Indians  exchanged  whis- 
pers with  that  air  of  solemnity  which  the 
presence  of  the  dead  always  inspires. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  durine  which 
he  seemed  struggling  with  powerful  emo- 
tion, he  placed  his  hand  gently  on  the 
boy*s  head,  and  spoke  soothing  words  in 
French,  which  the  child  understood  with 
perfect  facihty. 

He  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  borne  to 
his  wigwam,  with  all  possible  gentleness; 
and  when  the  unevenness  of  the  path 
occasioned  the  least  violence  of  motion, 
he  would  cringe,  as  if  an  adder  had  stung 
him.    It  was  in  vain  that  Wautocono- 
mese,  and   his  frightened   companion, 
sought  protection  from  him  on  his  re- 
turn. The  lifeless  mother  was  placed  in 
his  study,  and  he  knelt  down  beside  it 
with  the  boy,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 
The  old  squaw  brought  in  her  tallest 
bayberry  wax  candles,  and  tried  to  pro- 
long her  stay  in  the  room  by  a  thousand 
little  officious  arts ;  but  a  gentle  signal 
to  withdraw  was  all  she  could  gain  from 
her  heart-stricken  master.    Day  dawned 
and  found  him  unchanged  in  counte- 
nance and  position.      The  boy,  weary 
with  grief  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  slumber  as  deep 
and  as  peaceful  as  if  unalloyed  happi- 
ness had  been  his  portion.    The  sight  of 
his  tranquil  [innocence,  as  the  daylight 
shone  upon  his  childish  features,  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  priest.    It 
was  a  charm  that  broke  the  spell  of 
agony  which  had  bound  down  his  spirit. 
The  terribly  cold  and  glassy  look  had 
departed  from  him  ;  but  never,  after  that 
night,  was  Sebastian  Rall^  as  he  had 
been.    Affliction  did  not  soften  and  sub- 
due him.     It  deepened  the  gloom  with 
which  he  had  long  looked  upon  the 
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world,  and  seemed  to  justify  him  in  giv- 
ing up  his  whole  soul  to  the  stem  dic- 
tates of  Jesuitical  maxims.  Even  Otool- 
pha and  Suapoolah  met  with  occasional 
harshness ;  and  William  Ponsonby,  the 
English  boy,  alone    received  uniform 
mildness  and  affection  at  his  hands. 
The  lady,  whom  he  had  loved  in  early 
outh,  had  been  induced  by  her  parents 
to  marry  a  wealthy  Englishman,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  unportioned  Frenchman, 
whom  alone  she  had  truly  loved.    Her 
husband  lost  much  of  his  fortune,  and 
joined  his  countrymen  against  the  French, 
during  the  troubled  period  between  1690 
and  1 702.    He  was  taken  by  the  Indians, 
and  his  wife  saw  him  suffer  a  horrid  and 
lingering  death.    By  the  humanity  of 
one  of  ^e  savages,  she  made  her  escape, 
with  her  youngest  son,  the  only  one 
remaining  out  of  eight  fine  boys.     She 
well  knew  the  residence  of  that  devoted 
lover,whom  her  weakness  of  purpose  had 
driven  to  a  life  of  solitude  andselt-denial ; 
and  to  him  she  resolved  to  appeal  for 
protection.      Worn  out  with  wandering 
and  privation,  she  died  suddenly  in  the 
wilderness,  when  her  arduous  journey 
was  well  nigh    completed ;    and    the 
conscientious  priest,  even  in  the  anguish 
of  a  breaking  heart,  felt  that  it  was  well 
for  him  she  had  died ;  for  to  have  seen 
the  widowed  one  depending  upon  him  for 
protection,  when  the  solemn  vows  of  his 
order  had  separated  them  for  ever,  would 
have  been  worse  than  death  to  endure. 
The  affection  he  had  borne  the  mother 
rested   on  the  child ;  and  in  him  he 
found,  what  he  had  in  vain  wished  for 
since  his  residence  in  the  New  World, 
a  docile  and  intelligent  scholar. 

The  boy  was  indeed  a  sort  of  "  young 
Ed  win  ,^'  a  sad,  imaginative  child,  fond 
of  his  books,  and  still  more  fond  of  ram- 
bling, far  and  wide,  with  the  wayward 
Saupoolah.  Tiie  log-house  of  good  Mrs. 
Allan  was  the  only  place  where  William 
spoke  in  the  language  of  his  father ;  for 
English  was  a  hateful  sound  to  the  ear 
of  the  Jesuit.  The  troubles  between 
the  neighbouring  >illages  of  English  and 
Abnakis  increased  daily ;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  latter  were  induced  to  revolt 
against  their  spiritual  ruler.  Represen- 
tatives were  sent  from  the  EngUsh  vil- 
lages on  the  Kennebec  to  the  government 
at  Boston,  who  protested  against  Sebas- 
tian Rallcy  for  constantly  using  his  in** 
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fluence  to  excite  Indian  revenge  to  its 
utmost  rancour;  and  letters  filled  with 
charges  of  this  nature  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  records  of  the  historical  society. 
Mutual  dislike  became  every  day  more 
inveterate ;  and  Mrs.  Allan  was  the  only 
one,  who  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other, 
suffered  from  the  powerful  arm  of  th# 
implacable  Otoolpha.  His  French  ori« 
gin,  the  great  influence  he  had  over  his 
tribe,  and  his  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Jesuit,  procured  for  him  a 
double  portion  of  hatred.  Dislike  was 
returnea  with  all  the  fierceness  and  im- 
petuosity of  his  savage  nature ;  and  Eng- 
lish mothers  often  frightened  their  chil- 
dren into  obedience  by  the  use  of  his 
terrible  name.  In  the  autumn  of  1724, 
these  discontents  were  obviously  ap- 
proaching a  fearful  crisis.  A  council 
nre  was  kindled  at  the  village  of  the 
Abnakis;  and  fierce  indeed  were  the 
imprecations  uttered,  and  terrible  the 
resolutions  taken  against  the  English. 

Wautoconomese,  in  his  fury  said,  that 
the  evil  spirit  had  governed  them  ever 
since  William  Ponsonby  came  among 
them;  and  he  demanded  that  the  boy 
should  at  once  be  sacrificed  to  an  of- 
fended deity.  The  lip  of  the  venerable 
priest  quivered,  and  turned  pale  for  an 
instant ;  but  it  passed  quickly,  and  so 
carefully  had  even  the  muscles  of  his 
face  been  trained  to  obedience  to  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  that  rigid  indifference 
could  alone  be  read  there,  as  he  care- 
lessly asked,  **  Wherefore  should  the 
child  die?*'  The  fierce  old  prophet 
watched  his  emotions  as  the  snake  hxes 
her  infernal  eye  on  the  bird  she  is 
charming  unto  death.  ''  Because  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  dwells  among  the 
windy  hills,  and  covers  himself  with  the 
snow  mantle,  has  whispered  it  in  the 
ear  of  the  wise  man,''  said  he,  proudly. 
"  Wherefore  else  did  he  breathe  softly 
on  the  wood,  for  four  sleeps,  and  take 
his  garments  from  the  sun,  that  it  might 
give  warmth  to  the  pale  papoose,  on  his 
way  through  the  wilderness  ?  I  tell 
you,  he  sent  him  to  Wautoconomese, 
that  he  might  sacrifice  him  instead  of  the 
young  fawn  and  the  beaver ;  for  he  loves 
not  the  white  face  and  the  double  tongue 
of  ihe  Yengees." 

"  And  the  love  I  bear  them  is  sudi  as 
the  panther  gives  the  stricken  deer,"  I 
replied  the  Jesuit.    «  Ye  are  all  one  I  i 


ye  are  all  one  1"  answered  the  ras:ing 
prophet.  **  The  Yengees  say  their  king 
nas  counted  more  scalps  than  any  other 
chief;  and  you  say  he  is  but  a  boy  to 
the  great  king,  who  lives  where  the  vines 
run  with  oil.  Ye  both  have  faces  pale 
as  a  sick  woman.  One  hisses  like  a 
snake,  and  the  other  chatters  like  a  mad 
cat  bird ;  but  both  hunt  the  poor  Indian 
like  a  buffalo  to  his  trap.  Wautoaono- 
mese  was  once  a  very  big  prophet.  The 
Great  Spirit  spoke  to  him  loud,  and  his 
tribe  opened  their  eyes  wide,  that  they 
might  u)ok  on  him.  What  is  Wautoco- 
nomese now  ?  He  speaks  the  words  of 
the  Great  Spirit ;  and  ye  laugh  when  ye 
tell  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  that  his 
ears  are  old,  and  he  cannot  hear." 

His  stormy  eloquence  awakened  the 
slumbering  pride  of  his  warlike  nation ; 
and  against  the  whole  race  of  white  men 
they  inwardly  breathed  a  vow  of  exter- 
mination. 

The  boy  was  bound  for  sacrifice,  and 
evil  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  Jesuit.  The 
ingratitute  of  those  for  whom  he  had 
toiled  thirty  long  years,  and  threatened 
loss  of  the  dearest  object  which  God  had 
left  to  cheer  his  lonely  pilgrimage,  seemed 
to  freeze  the  faculties  of  the  old  man  ; 
and  that  day  would  have  ended  his  trials 
with  his  life,  had  not  Otoolpha  stepped 
into  the  centre  of  the  council  circle,  and, 
with  a  low  bow  to  Wautoconomese, 
demanded  to  be  heard.  He  spoke  re- 
verently of  the  prophet :  but,  by  all  the 
sufferings  and  kindness  of  their  French 
Father,  he  conjured  them  not  to  be 
ungrateful  to  him  in  his  old  age.  He 
begged  for  the  boy^s  life,  and  promised 
to  lead  his  tribe  to  war  against  every 
white  man,  woman,  and  child,  from 
Corratwick  Falls  to  the  Big  Sea,  if  they 
would  thus  reward  his  victory. 

He  was  a  favourite  with  his  tribe,  and 
tliey  listened  to  him.  After  much  con- 
sultation, they  determined  on  midnight 
marches  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  by 
which  means  they  intended  to  surprise 
and  put  to  death  all  the  English  settlers 
on  the  Kennebec.  If  successful  in  this 
attempt,  William  Ponsonby  was  safe ; 
if  not,  the  innocent  child  must  fall  a 
victim  to  their  savage  hatred. 

Saupoolah  slept  little  the  night  after 
she  listened  to  tne  council  of  her  tribe. 
She  thought  of  Mrs.  Allan's  kind  looks, 
when  she  saved  her  from  drowning ;  and 
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she  remembered  the  happy  hours  when 
ghe  used  to  feed  the  children  from  her 
little  berry  basket.  Could  she  not  save 
her  from  the  general  ruin  ?  She  asked 
Otoolpha  if  no  stratagem  could  be  de- 
vised .'  He  told  her  it  would  lead  to 
detection,  and  the  life  of  William  and  the 
priest  would  be  forfeited.  In  her  uneasy 
slumbers  she  dreamed  of  the  murder  of 
her  benefactress;  and  she  started  up, 
declaring  she  would  save  Mrs.  Allan's 
life  at  the  peril  of  her  own.  Otoolpha 
resolutely  and  somewhat  harshly  forbade 
her  to  do  it.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  her  in  a  tone  of  authority ; 
and  her  proud  spirit  rose  against  him. 
"  I  have  loved  him,'*  thought  she,  "  but 
not  wiih  the  tameness  of  a  household 
drudge?  if  such  is  the  service  he  wants, 
let  him  leave  Saupoolah,  and  find  a  mate 
among  the  slaves  of  Abnakis.'*  She  was 
silent,  but  determined.  That  night  she 
left  Otoolpha  in  a  sound  sleep,  and 
affected  her  dangerous  purpose  secretly. 
She  told  Mrs.  Allan  all  the  plans  of  the 
Norridgewocks,  beseeching  ner  to  make 
no  other  use  of  the  knowledge,  than  to 
save  herself  and  family.  TTie  terrified 
matron  promised  she  would  not.      But 

could,  or  ought,  such  a  promise  be  kept  ? 

•        «        •        ♦        ^ 

Time  passed  on,  and  threw  no  light 
on  the  aangerous  deed  Saupoolah  had 
dared  to  perform.  Fears  of  its  conse- 
quences haunted  her  own  soul,  like  a 
restless  'demon ;  and  again  and  again 
did  she  exact  from  Mrs.  Allan  a  vow 
never  to  betray  her. 

The  old  priest  cared  little  whether  life 
or  death  were  his  portion ;  for  he  was 
old,  and  disappointment  had  ever  been 
the  shadow  of  his  hopes.  But,  for  the 
dead  mother's  sake,  his  heart  yearned 
for  the  life  of  the  boy.  Saupoolah,  ever 
enthusiastic  and  self  sacrificing,  promised 
to  convey  him  away  secretly,  and  place 
him  under  the  protection  of  a  Canadian 

Sriest.  The  time  appointed  was  four 
ays  before  the  intended  massacre  of  the 
English,  when  a  council  fire  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  would  induce 
most  of  the  Norridgewocks  to  be  absent. 
The  night  preceding  his  departure  was  a 
weary  one  to  Sebastian  Rall^.  He 
spent  it  at  William's  couch  in  wakefulness 
and  prayer.  Affections,  naturally  in- 
tense, were  all  centred  on  this  one  object ; 
and  he  had  nerved  himself  to  think  that 


he  must  part  with  him,  and  then  lay  him 
down  and  die. 

He  stooped  down,  and,  parting  Wil- 
liam's soft  hair,  impiinted  a  kiss  on  his 
forehead.  The  boy,  half  unconscious 
of  what  he  did,  fondly  nestled  his  cheek 
into  the  hand  that  rested  on  him.  Se- 
bastian Rall^  looked  upward  with  an 
expression  that  seemed  to  say,  "  O 
Father,  would  that  this  cup  might  pass 
from  me.''  Just  then,  the  church  bell, 
with  feeble  but  sweet  tones,  announced 
the  hour  of  early  mass.  William  was 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  as  quickly 
knelt  to  his  venerable  friend  to  receive 
his  customary  benediction.  In  a  few 
minutes,  every  living  soul  in  the  hamlet 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  church. 
Wigwams  were  all  quiet,  and  canoes 
were  wimpling  about  in  Sandy  river. 
The  savages  had  all  bowed  down  and 
crossed  Uiemselves  before  the  unseen 
God.  The  broken  voice  of  the  Jesuit 
was  heard,  loudly  beseeching,  <<  Ora, 
ora  pro  nohu^^  when  armed  men  rushed 
in  amid  their  peaceful  worship.  The 
clashing  of  swords,  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  yells  of  the  frantic,  min- 
gled in  one  horrid  chaos  of  clamour.  Not 
one  escaped;  not  one.  Some  called 
out, ''  Save  William  Ponsonby  and  the 
priest  I"  Others  aimed  at  the  breast  of 
the  Jesuit,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
victim  desired.  The  English  boy  threw 
himself  forward,  and  received  a  stab, 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  his  old  friend ;  and 
the  priest,  with  one  convulsive  bound, 
and  one  loud  shriek  of  agony,  withdrew 
the  sword,  and  plunged  it  deeply  in  his 
own  breast. 

Saupoolah's  noble  heart  broke  with 
intensity  of  suffering.  She  fell  lifeless 
by  the  side  of  the  murdered  William, 
and  a  dozen  swords  at  once  were  pointed 
at  her.  Otoolpha  cast  one  hurried  glance 
upon  her;  and  man  has  no  power  to 
speak  the  mingled  rage,  despair,  and 
anguish  which  that  wild  glance  expressed . 
With  the  concentrated  strength  of  fifty 
savages,  he  forced  his  way  unhurt  to  the 
river  side,  and  sprung  into  Saupoolah's 
favourite  canoe.  l%e  boat  filled  with 
water ;  and  he  found  that  even  here  the 
treacherous  revenge  of  his  enemies  would 
r^ach  his  life.  With  desperate  strength 
he  gained  the  shore,  and  ran  toward  the 
forest.  His  coronet  and  belt  made  him 
a  conspicuous  victim ;  multitudes  were 
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in  pursuit ;  and  he  died  covered  with 
wounds.  *  *  *  Before  the  settinj^ 
of  the  sun,  the  pretty  hamlet  was  reduced 
to  ashes;  and  the  Indians  slept  their 
last  sleep  beneath  their  own  possessions. 
*  *  *  For  many  years  two  white 
crosses  marked  the  place  where  the  Je- 
suit and  his  English  boy  were  buried  ; 
but  they  have  long  since  been  removed. 
The  white  man's  com  is  nourished  by  the 
bones  of  the  Abnakis ;  and  the  name  of 
their  tribe  is  well  nigh  forgotten. 


QUICKSILVER  MINES. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are 
most  interesting,  and  demand  a  particu- 
lar description,  as  they  have  been  cele- 
brated in  natural  history,  poetry,  and 
romance.  The  ban  of  Idria  is  a  district 
immediately  subject  to  the  Chamber  of 
Inner  Austria,  and  lies  westward  of 
Carniola.  The  town,  which  is  small,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  amid  high 
mountains,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  at  the  bottom  of  so  steep  a 
descent,  that  its  approach  is  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  of  dan- 
ger. 

Tlie  mines  were  discovered  in  1497, 
before  which  time  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  a  few  coopers  only, 
and  other  artificers  in  wood,  with  which 
the  territory  abounds.  One  evening,  a 
cooper  having  placed  a  new  tub  under  a 
dropping  spring,  to  try  if  it  would  hold 
water,  found  it  so  heavy  that  he  could 
scarcely  move  it.  He  at  first  was  led  by 
his  superstition  to  suspect  that  the  tub 
was  bewitched ;  but,  perceiving  at  length 
a  shining  fluid  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he 
collected  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  apo- 
thecary at  Laubach,  who,  being  an  artful 
man,  dismissed  him  with  a  small  recom- 
pense, requesting  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  bring  him  further  supplies. 

The  subterraneous  passages  of  the  great 
mine  are  so  extensive,  that  it  would  re- 
quire several  hours  to  pass  through  them. 
The  greatest  perpendicular  height,  com- 
puting from  the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  is 
840  feet ;  but  as  these  passages  advance 
horizontally  under  a  high  mountain,  the 
bucket  is  liable  to  strike  against  the 
sides,  or  to  be  stopped  by  some  obstacle, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  overset.  A 
second  mode  of  descending  is  safer,  by 


the  means  of  a  great  number  of  ladders, 
placed  obliquely,  in  a  kind  of  zig-zi^  : 
as  the  ladders,  however,  are  wet  and  nar- 
row, a  person  must  be  very  cautions  how 
he  steps  to  prevent  his  falling.  In  the 
course  of  the  descent,  there  are  several 
resting  places,  which  are  extremely  wel- 
come to  the  wearied  traveller.  In  some 
of  the  subterraneous  passages  the  heat  is 
so  intense,  as  to  occasion  a  profuse  sweat ; 
and  in  several  of  the  shafts  the  air  was 
formerly  so  confined,  that  several  miners 
were  suffocated  by  an  igneous  vapour, 
or  gaseous  exhalation,  called  the  fire- 
damp. This  has  been  prevented  by 
sinking  the  main  shaft  deeper.  Near  to 
it  is  a  large  wheel,  and  an  hydraulic 
machine,  by  which  the  mine  is  cleared 
of  water. 

To  these  pernicious  and  deadly  ca- 
verns, criminals  are  occasionally  ba- 
nished by  the  Austrian  government;  and 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  this 
punishment  has  been  allotted  to  persons 
of  considerable  rank  and  family. 


COMPRESSING   THE   STOMACH. 

The  compressing  of  the  stomach,  to 
prevent  the  cravings  of  hunt^er,  appears 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  natives  of  New 
Holland.  Bell,  in  his  travels,  (pub- 
lished in  1763)  says,  when  speaking  of 
the  sable-hunters,  *'  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  (ht'se  hunters,  that,  when  pinched 
with  hunger  in  some  of  their  long  chases, 
they  toke  two  thin  boards,  one  of  which 
tliey  apply  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  other  to  the  back,  opposite  to  it. 
The  extremities  of  these  boards  are  tied 
with  cords,  which  are  drawn  tighter  by 
degrees,  and  prevent  their  feeling  the 
cravings  of  hunger.*'  The  negroes  in 
Jamaica  are  in  the  habit  of  tying  a  cloth 
around  their  loins,  and  which  reaches 
high  above  the  hips.  If  you  enquire 
why  they  do  so,  the  reply  will  invariably 
be — "  Massa,  me  belly  naym  me ;"  li- 
terally, *'  My  stomach,  from  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  consumes  me.''  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  this  is  done  with 
the  same  view  that  the  New  Hollander 
uses  his  belt. 
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REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  FRENCH  LADY. 


The  Count  de  Bourk,  an  Irish  offica 
in  the  BCTTice  of  Spain,  h&Ting  been  Rp- 
pointad  unbasndor  extraoTdinarv,  by  hit 
CalhoUc  MaJet^,tathecouitofSweden, 
hii  wife,  the  dauf^ter  of  the  MBiquis  of 
Varenne,  who  resided  in  FruMe  with  her 
taxaHy,  determined  on  joiiiii^  him 
Hsdrid.  With  thii  view,  ghe  obtained 
a  paupoTt  for  herself  and  family,  except- 
ing one  of  her  sods,  three  or  four  years 
ofage,  who  was  too  young  to  travel,  and 
whom  she  left  with  her  mother. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  ■  passage  in 
a  French  vessel  at  Cette,  Madame  de 
Bourk  was  compelled  to  embark  with 
her  suite  on  board  a  Genoeae  tarlane, 
which  weighed  anchor  on  the  33d  of 
Oct.,  1719.  On  the  35lh,at  daybreak, 
an  Algerine  corsair,  commanded  by  a 
Dutch  renegado,  appeared  about  two 

Vol.  I. 


leaguea'to  windward  of  the  tattaue,  which 
waa  then  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Fala- 
mos.  The  captain  dispatched  his  long- 
boat, with  twenty  armed  Turks,  to  Cake 


without  wounding  any  person,  because 
the  whole  of  the  crew  had  either  Alleo 
flat  on  the  deck,  or  had  concealed  them- 
selves. The  Turks  boarded  the  tartane 
sword  in  hand,  and  wounded  one  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bourk's  servants  in  two  places. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  cabin,  where 
that  lady  was,  placed  four  sentinels  over 
it,  and  stood  with  the  tartane  towards  the 
corsair.  On  the  nay,  the  Turks  ran- 
sacked every  part  of  the  vessel. 

When  they  came  alongside  the  cor- 
sair, the*  removed  all  the  Genoese  into 
her,  andimmediately  put  them  into  irons 
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The  captain  then  proceeded  to  Madame 
de  Bourk's  cabin,  and  enquired  who  she 
was  t  She  repli  ed  that  she  was  a  French 
woman,  going  to  Spain  from  France. 
He  desir^  to  see  her  passport,  which 
she  showed  him,  without  buffering  it  to 
go  out  of  her  hands,  fearing  lest  the 
barbarian  might  destroy  it ;  but,  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  corsair,  that  he 
would  return  it  to  her  when  he  had  ex- 
amined it,  she  resigned  it  to  him.  After 
reading  it  with  his  interpreter,  he  restored 
it  to  her,  saying  that  she  xieed  not  be 
under  any  apprdiension  for  herself,  her 
suile,  or  her  property,  Madame  de 
Bourk  then  requested  that,  as  she  was 
free,  both  by  her  passport  and  her  coun- 
try, he  would  land  her  in  his  long-boat 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  which  they  were 
so  near  ;  observing  that  if  he  would  ren- 
der her  this  service,  she  wouli}  make  him 
a  suitable  acknowledgment.  The  cor- 
sair replied,  that  being  a  renegado,  he 
could  not  gratify  her  wishes,  but  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life ;  it  being  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
that,  under  the  pretext  of  a  French  pass- 
port, he  had  released  a  family  belonging 
to  some  power  inimical  to  his  state,  if  he 
landed  her  on  christian  ground ;  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  she  should 
accompany  him  to  Algiers,  that  a  repre- 
sentation of  her  passport  and  her  person 
might  be  made  to  the  Dey,  after  which 
she  would  be  delivered  to  the  French 
Consul,  who  would  procure  her  a  con- 
veyance to  Spain,  in  any  way  she  might 
thmk  proper.  He  added  tnat  he  gave 
her  the  option  of  removing  to  his  vessel, 
or  remaining  on  board  the  tartane,  where 
she  would  enjoy  more  liberty  and  tran- 
quillity than  in  his  ship,  and  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  trust  herself  and  all  the 
females  who  had  accompanied  her  among 
nearly  two  hundred  Turks  or  Moors,  of 
which  the  crew  of  his  vessel  consisted. 
The  Countess  accepted  the  latter  propo- 
sal, and  the  captain  sent  on  board  only 
seven  Moors  to  work  the  tartane,  which 
he  took  in  tow,  after  taking  away  her 
boat,  three  anchors,  and  all  the  provi- 
sions, excepting  what  belong  to  Madame 
de  Bourk.  AAcr  this  arrangement,  the 
cor^sair  bore  away  for  Algiers.  Madame 
de  Bourk  made  him  a  present  of  her 
watch,  and  gave  another  to  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  tartane. 
On  tlie  28th,  a  furious  tempest  arose, 


and  continued  till  the  30th,  during  which 
the  cable  that  lashed  the  two  vessels  to- 
gether parted,  and  the  tartane  vras  sepa- 
rated from  the  pirate.  Hie  commanding- 
ofi&cer  and  the  other  Moors  being  ex- 
tremely ignorant  in  nautical  manoeuvreSy 
and  without  any  compass,  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  tartane  bavuig  been  broken 
in  tne  fury  of  the  boarding,  resigned  the 
direction  of  the  ship  to  the  winds  and  the 
sea.  Nevertheless,  the  tartane  was  dri- 
ven, on  the  1st  of  November,  without 
accident,  upon  the  coast  of  Barbaiyyinto 
a  gulf  called  Colo,  to  the  eattwanl  of 
Gigerry.  There  they  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  the  commander,  being  unacquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  coast,  ordered  two 
Moors  to  swim  to  shore  to  enquire  of  the 
inhabitants  where  he  was. 

The  Moors  in  the  vicinity  perceiving 
the  tartane,  repaired  armed,  and  in  great 
numbers,  to  the  shore,  to  oppose  any 
landing,  for  they  conjectured  that  it  was 
a  Christian  vc^^^sdl,  come  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  their  cattle;  but  they 
were  undeceived  by  the  Moors  betonging 
to  the  corsair,  who  informed  them  that 
it  was  a  prize  taken  from  the  Christians, 
and  had  on  board  an  illustrious  French 
princess,  whom  they  were  carrying  to 
Algiers.  One  of  the  Moors  remained  on 
shore ;  the  other  swam  back  to  inform 
the  captain  what  coast  it  was  off  which 
he  haa  anchored,  and  its  distance  from 
Algiers ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  must  have  been  driven  paa t  that 
city,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  which 
had  prevailed  for  several  days.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  the  commander,  impa- 
tient to  depart  and  join  the  corsair,  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  weigh  the  anchor, 
but,  cutting  the  cable,  set  sail  without 
anchor,  boat,  or  compass. 

He  was  not  half  a  league  from  the 
gulph,  when  he  paid  dearly  for  his  im- 
prudence. A  contrary  wind  arose,  which, 
m  spite  of  his  exertions,  drove  him  hack 
to  the  shore.  He  attempted  to  use  his 
oars,  but,  with  the  few  hands  on  board, 
they  were  perfectly  useless.  The  tartane 
struck  upon  a  rock,  and  went  to  pieces. 
I'he  whole  of  the  stern  was  instantly 
under  water,  and  Madame  de  Bourk, 
who  was  at  prayer:$  in  the  cabin,  with 
her  son  and  female  domestics,  perished 
with  them.  Those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  ship,  among  whom  were  the  Abbe 
de  Bourk,  Mr.  Arthur  (an  Irishman),  the 
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steward,  one  of  the  maids,  and  the  foot- 
man, clung  to  that  part  of  the  wreck 
which  remained  on  the  rock. 

Mr.  Arthur,  perceivmg  something  in 
the  water,  struggling  with  the  waves, 
ventured  down,  and  found  that  it  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  whom  he  res- 
cued from  her  perilous  situation,  and 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the  stew- 
ard, recommending  her  to  his  care,  ad- 
ding that,  for  his  part,  he  would  hetake 
himself  to  the  sea,  as  he  was  the  only 
person  who  could  swim.  Fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  him  if  he  had 
not  trusted  to  his  dexterity;  for,  from 
that  moment,  he  was  never  seen  more. 
The  Abbe  first  descended  fipom  the  v?reck 
to  the  rock,  on  which  the  tartane  had 
struck.  He  there  supported  himself 
some  time  against  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  means  of  his  knife,  which  he 
had  thrust  with  force  into  a  cleft  of  the 
rock.  The  sea  broke  over  him  several 
times,  and  even  threw  him  upon  a  dry 
rock,  where  he  had  only  a  small  arm  of 
the  sea  to  cross,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
shore.  At  length,  by  means  of  an  oar, 
he  gained  a  rock,  communicating  with 
the  main  land. 

He  was  seized  and  stripped  by  the 
Moors  on  shore,  who  cut  off  all  his 
clothes,  even  to  his  shirt,  and  otherwise 
maltreated  him.  Many  of  the  Moors 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  rich  booty.  The 
steward,  who  had  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourk  in  his  arms,  made  a  sign  to  two 
of  these  barbarians  to  approach  him,  and 
when  they  were  within  four  paces,  he 
threw  her  to  them  with  all  his  might, 
l^ey  caught  her,  and  laying  hold  of  her, 
one  by  an  arm,  and  the  oUier  by  a  leg, 
they  conveyed  her  to  the  shore,  where 
they  took  away  only  one  of  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  as  a  token  of  servitude. 
The  steward  afterwards  declared,  that 
while  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  barbarians,  she  said  to 
him,  with  an  air  superior  to  her  years, 
'^  I  am  not  afraid  that  those  people  will 
kill  me,  but  I  am  apprehensive  that 
they  will  attempt  to  make  me  change  my 
religion ;  however,  1  will  rather  luflfcr 
death  than  break  my  promise  to  God." 
He  confirmed  her  in  this  generous  sen- 
timent, declaring  that  he  had  taken  the 
same  resolution,  in  which  she  earnestly 
exhorted  him  to  persevere. 


The  maid-servant  and  the  footman 
then  threw  themselves  into  the  water, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Moors, 
who  conducted  them  to  the  shore,  where 
they  stripped  them  quite  naked.  The 
steward  naving  committed  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  was  met  by  a  Moor, 
who  likewise  stripped  him  before  he  ar- 
rived at  the  shore. 

In  this  deplorable  and  humiliating 
state,  they  were  at  first  conducted  to 
some  huts  on  the  nearest  mountain. 
They  were  hurried  forward,  by  blows, 
along  rugged  roads,  which  tore  their  feet. 
Tlie  servant-maid,  in  particular,  was  to 
be  pitied,  the  poor  girl  being  almost 
covered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  she 
had  received  in  scrambling  over  the 
rocks.  Each  of  them  had,  besides,  a 
burden  of  wet  clothes,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  young  lady  by  turns. 
Having  arrived,  half  dead,  at  the  moun- 
tain, they  were  received  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  Moors,  and  the  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  barbarians  had  with  them 
a  great  many  dogs,  one  of  which  tore  the 
footman's  leg,  and  another  too^  a  piece 
out  of  the  thigh  of  the  maid-servant. 

These  unfortunate  people  were  then 
separated.  The  female  aomestics  and 
footman  were  delivered  to  a  Moor  of  the 
village  ;  and  Providence  permitted  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Bourk  to  remain  under 
the  same  master  as  tlie  Abbe  and  the 
steward.  He  first  gave  each  of  tliem  a 
miserable  cloak  full  of  vermin.  Their 
only  food,  after  such  fatigues,  consisted 
of  a  morsel  of  rye-bread,  prepared  with- 
out leaven,  and  baked  underneath  the 
ashes,  with  a  little  water;  and  their  bed 
was  the  bare  ground.  The  steward, 
seeing  his  young  miiitress  quite  chilled 
by  her  clothes  that  were  soaked  in  the 
water,  with  difficulty  procured  a  fire  to 
be  made,  before  which  he  vnung  them 
out,  and  dressed  her  again  before  they 
were  half  dry,  being  unable  to  remain 
naked  any  longer.  In  this  manner  she 
passed  the  first  night,  terrified  and  com- 
fortless. 

TTie  place  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained about  fifty  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  resided  in  five  or  six  huts,  con- 
structed with  branches  of  trees  and  reeds. 
Here  they  lived  together  quite  promis- 
cuously, men,  women,  and  children,  and 
beasts  of  every  description.  The  barba- 
rians assembled  in  the  hut  where  the 
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hiee  captives  were,  to  debbente  upon 
their  fate.  Some,  conformably  witn  a 
principle  of  their  religion,  advised  that 
they  sDould  be  put  to  death ;  conceiving 
that  the  sacrifice  of  these  Christians 
would  ensore  them  the  joys  of  Mahomet's 
paradise.  Otheis,  from  a  principle  of 
interest,  and  the  hope  of  a  great  ransom, 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Thus  the 
assembly  broke  np  without  coming  to 
any  determination. 

The  ensuing  day,  having  sent  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
they  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  luis 
was  a  day  of  continual  alarm  to  the  new 
slaves.  Many  of  the  Moors  made  the 
most  outrageous  menaces,  pointing  to 
the  fire,  and  giving  them  to  understand 
that  they  would  be  burned  alive.  Others, 
drawing  their  sabres,  appeared  resolved, 
by  their  gestures,  to  cut  off  their  heads. 
One  of  them  seized  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourk  by  the  hair,  appljring  the  edge  of 
his  sabre  to  her  throat  Others  charged 
their  muskets  with  ball,  in  the  presence 
of  their  captives,  and  presented  them 
^^st  their  cheeks.  The  steward  sig- 
nified by  signs,  that  he  and  his  com- 
J>anious  should  esteem  it  a  felicity  to  die 
or  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  all 
the  loss  would  be  theirs,  as  they  would 
deprive  themselves,  by  this  act  of  in- 
humanity, of  the  ransom  they  might 
otherwise  expect.  Upon  this,  the  most 
outrageous  relented  a  little,  but  the 
women  and  children  eveiy  moment  re- 
newed their  iusults. 

They  were  guarded  with  such  vigikince 
that  a  Moor,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand, 
attended  them  on  every  occasion,  the 
barbarians  being  apprehensive  that  they 
might  escape,  or,  that  their  prey  might 
be  taken  from  them  by  force.  With  the 
latter  they  were,  in  fact,  threatened  a 
few  days  afterwards,  by  the  Bey  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  demanded  that  the  pri- 
soners should  be  sent  him,  or  he  would 
come  in  person  with  his  army  and  fetch 
them  away.  The  Moors  replied  that 
they  feared  neither  him  nor  nb  army, 
even  were  it  united  to  that  of  Alders ; 
they,  living  in  |)erfect  independence, 
under  the  denomination  of  Cabail,  or 
the  revolted ;  and  the  mountains  of 
Couco  serving  as  impregnable  nmparts 
against  all  the  forces  of  Algiers. 

The  Moors,  not  content^  with  hav- 
ing in  their  possession  the  five  penons 


who  had  escaped  frnn  the  wreck,  endear 
vonred  to  recover  some  of  the  eflfects 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  which  they 
conjectured  to  be  of  conunderabk  value. 
As  they  were  excellent  divers,  they  soon 
raised  the  bales  and  chests,  as  wdl  as 
the  dead  bodies,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  They  took  with  them  the  steward 
and  the  footman,  to  assist  them  in  re- 
moving, miiatever  they  might  save,  to  the 
mountain .  AAer«dragging  the  bodies  on 
shore,  they  stripped  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  clothes,  and,  with  fiints,  cut  off 
Madame  de  Bourk's  fingers,  to  get  her 
rings,  fearing  lest  they  should  pro- 
fane their  knives  if  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  bodies  of  christians. 

The  Moors  divided  the  booty  amongst 
themselves ;  the  richest  stuflb  being  cut 
in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the 
children  to  decorate  their  heads.  Hie 
silver  plate  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  tnree  goblets,  each  of  which  was 
worth  at  least  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
were  sold  in  a  lot  for  less  than  five  shil- 
lings, because,  being  tarnished  by  the 
sea  water,  the  Moors,  from  their  colour, 
supposed  them  to  be  nothing  but  cop- 
per, and  of  little  value.  With  respect 
to  the  books  which  they  found,  they  re- 
garded them  as  useless  lumber,  and  were 
easily  induced  to  resign  them  to  the 
steward  and  the  footman,  whom  they  had 
compelled  to  assist  them  in  removing 
the  packages.  The  steward  likewise 
recovered  his  writing  desk,  which  proved 
extremely  useful,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

During  three  weeks  that  they  remain- 
mained  at  this  place.  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourk  took  advantap^e  of  thevnriting  desk, 
and  a  few  leaves  of  blank  paper  which 
she  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  books  brought  by  the  steward,  to 
write  three  letters  to  the  French  consul 
at  Alders ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  re- 
ceived. Three  weeks  after  their  ship- 
wreck, they  were  moved  into  the  lolty 
mountains  of  Couco,  where  the  Sheik 
commandioff  these  barbarians  apparently 
resided.  Tnev  were  escorted  by  twelve 
Moors,  armed  with  sabres,  fusils,  and 
halberts.  They  obliged  the  Abbe  and 
the  steward  to  carry  the  young  lady 
alternately  over  the  rugged  mountains. 
Accustomed,  themselves,  to  climb  (hose 
places  with  rapidity,  they  uiged  them  on 
with  blows,  to  walk  faster  than  they  were 
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able.  By  these  meftnsy  th^  made  a 
long  day^s  journ^.  At  night  each  of 
them  received  a  piece  of  bmd,  and  en- 
joyed the  comfort  of  sleeping  upon 
boards  for  the  first  time. 

The  sheik  and  the  chieft  of  the  Moors 
held  a  consultation  respecting  the  cap- 
tives ;  but  being  unable  to  agree  about 
the  division  of  them,  they  resolved  to 
send  them  back  to  the  place  whence  they 
came.  Before  they  departed,  the  steward 
having  brought  a  little  straw  from  some 
of  the  beasts  near  the  spot,  for  his  young 
mistress  to  lie  upon,  the  master  of  the 
hut  was  so  enraged,  that  he  snatched  up 
an  axe,  obliged  him  to  lay  his  head  dovni 
upon  a  block,  and  was  about  to  strike 
the  &tal  blow,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
Moor,  who  accidentally  entered.  Three 
or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  their 
barbarous  humour,  they  came  and 
seized  them  by  the  throat ;  after  shutting 
the  door  of  the  hut,  for  fear  of  being  in- 
terrupted, and  with  their  sabres  in  their 
hands,  threatened  them  with  instant 
destruction ;  but  an  invisible  power  re- 
strained their  arms,  and  repressed  their 
fury. 

As  they  were  still  detained,  notwith- 
standing the  resolution  that  had  been 
taken  to  send  them  back  to  their  first 
master,  the  latter,  accompanied  by  a 
Turk  from  Bugie,  came  to  fetch  them ; 
but  sixteen  armed  Moors  of  the  moun- 
tains compelled  him  to  resign  them. 
The  barbarian,  disappointed  of  his  prey, 
seized  the  young  lady,  and  drew  his 
sabre  to  cut  off  her  head ;  but  the  Turk, 
by  his  remonstrances,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  desist  from  his  sanguinary  pur- 
pose. At  length  they  were  permitted  to 
depjart.  Those  who  escorted  them  on 
their  return,  fired  with  religious  zeal,  or 
impelled  by  their  blood-tlursty  disposi- 
tion, were  ready  every  moment  to  sacri- 
fice their  ill-&ted  victims.  On  one  oc- 
casion, among  many  others,  they  took 
the  Abbe  and  the  steward  behind  a  thick 
bush,  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  prophet ; 
but  they  once  more  escapad  trom  this 
imminent  danger. 

They  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
village,  the  scene  of  their  dreary  servi- 
tude. Here,  they  frequently  received 
only  the  raw  leaves  of  turnips  to  eat, 
without  bread.  However,  die  friendship 
which  the  children  of  the  Moors,  by 
degrees,  conceived  for  the  young  lady. 


obtained  her  the  indulgence  of  a  little 
milk  with  her  bread. 

At  len^,  a  fourth  letter,  written  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  to  the  Consul, 
and  the  only  one  which  came  to  hand, 
arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  sent  by  the  Dey  to  the 
French  Consul,  who  immediately  com- 
municated its  contents  to  M.  Dusault. 
The  unfortunate  young  lady  there  related, 
in  a  sinlple,  but  affecting  manner,  tliat, 
after  the  slupvn^ck  of  her  mother,  she 
and  her  suite  had  been  consigned  to  the 
most  frightful  and  abject  slavery;  that 
they  were  dying  of  hunger,  and  subjected 
to  eveiv  kind  of  ill-treatment  that  could 
be  inflicted  by  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  humanity ;  and  that  they  were  de- 
voured by  vermin.  She  implored  them 
instantly  to  take  compassion  on  their 
misery,  and  to  send  them  some  relief, 
till  he  was  able  to  procure  their  liberty, 
of  which,  the  continual  menaces  of  the 
barbarians  tended  to  deprive  them  of  all 
hope.  This  letter  deeply  afiecied  all  who 
read  it.  Every  one  made  an  offer  of 
money  and  his  services  to  M.  Dusault, 
who  did  not  require  much  entreaty  on 
the  subject,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourk.  He  instantly  gave  orders  for 
the  equipment  of  a  French  tartane  lying  in 
the  port,  purchased  clothes  and  provi- 
sions, and  obtained  of  the  Dey  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  Grand  Mara- 
bout, or  High  Priest  of  Bu^e,  who 
possesses  the  jnreatest  authority  over 
these  people.  He  likevrise  wrote  to  the 
young  lady,  and  sent  her  several  presents. 
On  me  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
tartane  set  sail,  and,  in  a  short  time,  ar- 
rived at  Bugie. 

There  Ibrahim  Asa,  the  national  in- 
terpreter, sent  by  Mr.  Dusault  in  the 
tartane,  presented  the  Dey^sand  M.  Du- 
sault's  letters  to  the  Manuwut,  Though 
sick,  the  latter  instantly  rose  from  his 
bed,  mounted  his  horse  with  the  Mara- 
bout of  Gigery,  the  interpreter,  and  six 
or  seven  Moors,  and  proceeded  to  the 
mountains,  which  were  five  or  six  days* 
journey  firom  Bugie.  Upon  their  arrival, 
the  Moors,  the  masters  of  the  captives, 
having  descried  the  company  at  a  dis- 
tance, shut  themselves  up  in  their  hut, 
to  the  number  of  ten  oi;  twelve,  with 
drawn  sabres.  The  Marabout  knocked 
violently  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  the 
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Christians.  They  received  for  answer, 
that  they  were  at  the  extremity  of  the 
village  ;  but  a  Moor,  who  was  within, 
made  a  sign  that  they  were  in  the  hut. 
The  company  immediately  alighted,  and 
ordered  the  door  to  be  opened.  The 
Moors  then  fled,  and  the  Marabouts  en- 
tered. 

At  the  sight  of  them,  the  captives  con- 
ceived that  their  last  hour  was  come ; 
but  their  apprehensions  were  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  grand  Marabout,  who 
went  up  to  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  and 
delivered  the  Consul's  letters,  together 
with  the  presents  and  the  provisions  he 
had  sent  her.  He  and  all  his  suite 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut.  and  the 
next  morning  he  sent  the  chilaren  of  the 
Moors  in  quest  of  the  fu|;itives.  They 
returned  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
and  kissed  his  hand,  according  to  their 
ciistom  ;  for  the  Moors  entertain  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  their  marabouts. 
It  is  in  the  name  of  the  marabout,  and 
not  oC  God,  that  the  poor  ask  charity. 

The  grand  marabout  likewise  sent  for 
the  governor  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
chief  of  the  huts  composing  the  villages. 
When  they  were  assembled  in  his  prcr 
sence,  he  mformed  them  that  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  was  the  release  of  five 
French  subjects  who  had  escaped  from 
shipwreck  ;  that  France  being  at  peace 
witii  the  kingdom  of  Alders,  they  ought 
not,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  to 
detain  these  people,  already  too  unfor- 
tunate in  having  lost  their  relatives  and 
their  property,  without  depriving  them 
of  their  liberty  and  their  lives;  that 
though  the  mountain  Moors  were  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Algiers,  yet 
they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  peace 
wim  France ;  and  lastly,  that  they  would 
be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  they  did 
not  release  them,  having  already  obtained 
a  rich  booty  from  the  wreck.  The 
Moors,  although  their  arguments  were 
bad,  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could. 

During  this  contest,  the  joy  which 
animated  the  wretched  captives  at  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  release  from  the 
horrors  of  slavery  was  gradually  dis- 
pelled ;  gloomy  inquietude  succeeded  the 
ray  of  hope  which  had  dawned  upon 
their  minds.  But  their  consternation 
was  extreme  when  the  interpreter  told 
them  that  the  Moors,  induced  by  the 


authority  and  the  reasons  of  the  marabout, 
agreed  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  upon 
condition,  that  the  Sheik  should  retain 
the  young  lady,  saying  that  he  intended 
her  for  a  wife  for  his  son,  a  youth  about 
fourteen ;  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
her,  and  that  if  she  were  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  France  his  son  was  her  equal, 
being  the  offiipring  of  the  king  ot  the 
mountains .  Tnis  new  incident  appeared 
more  distressing  than  all  the  others,  and 
their  captivity  seemed  less  dreadful  than 
the  necessity  of  leaving  their  mistress  so 
young,  and  without  any  kind  of  support, 
m  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

Notwithstanding  all  solicitations,  the 
Sheik  remained  inflexible ;  but,  at  length, 
the  marabout  taking  him  aside,  put  into 
his  hand  a  few  sultans  of  gold,  with  the 
promise  of  more.  The  gold  instantly 
rendered  him  more  tractable.  He  agreed 
to  release  all  the  captives  for  the  sum  of 
nine  hundred  piastres,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately. In  concluding  this  bargain, 
the  mountaineers  declared  to  the  depu- 
ties that  their  consent  was  the  effect  of 
the  veneration  they  entertained  for  their 
marabout,  and  did  not  originate  from 
any  fear  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

They  proceeded  to  Bugie,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  December,  em- 
barked the  follovring  day,  and  landed  at 
Algiers  on  the  13th  at  day-break.  Tlie 
consul  went  to  meet  them,  and  conducted 
them  from  tlie  port  to  the  ambassador's 
hotel,  which  was  crowded  with  Christians, 
Turks,  and  even  Jews.  The  ambassador 
received  the  young  lady  at  the  entrance 
into  the  court,  and  first  conducted  her  to 
his  private  chapel,  where  he  heard  mass, 
and  then  TeDeum  was  sung  to  thank  the 
Almighty  for  this  happy  deliverance. 

After  some  days  allowed  to  these  un- 
fortunate persons  and  the  Moors  by 
whom  they  were  attended,  to  recruit 
themselves,  the  nine  hundred  piastres 
agreed  to  be  paid  as  the  ransom  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Bourk  and  the  persons  of  her 
suite  were  delivered  to  the  deputy  of  the 
grand  marabout.  M.  Dusault  likewise 
added  some  presents  for  the  marabout 
himself,  and  the  other  officers  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  negociation. 

Mademoiselle  de  Bourk  arrived  at 
Marseilles  on  the  20lh  of  March,  where 
her  uncle,  the  Marciuis  de  Varenne, 
came  to  receive  her  from  the  hands  of 
M.  Dusault. 
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CIRCASSIA  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

Op  the  country  and  people  of  Circas- 
sia  little  is  known. 

The  Circassians,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountain  vall^s,  are  a  martial  people, 
trained  from  infancy  in  the  midst  of  arms, 
and  early  habituated  to  systematic  plun* 
der,  their  exploits  in  which  confer  re- 
nown. The  sole  pursuit  of  the  Circas- 
sians is  predatory  war  against  their 
neighbours;  hence  their  courage,  though 
individually  unquenchable,  and  formi- 
dable in  masses,  is  undisciplined.  The 
Georgian  youth  are  educated  not  by  their 
parents,  but  by  teachers  called  attaliksp 
who  instruct  them  in  military  exercises, 
train  them  to  manage  the  most  unruly 
horses,  and  to  undergo  the  extremes  of 
huneer  and  fatigue. 

These  warlike  qualities  are  kept  alive, 
moreover,  by  the  incidents  attending  the 
political  divison  of  the  Circassians  into 
distinct  tribes,  jealous  of,  and  often  at 
variance  with,  each  other,  which  pro- 
duces feuds,  inroads,  reprisals,  all  of 
which  are  esteemed  honourable ;  it  is  an 
insult  to  a  young  Circassian  to  be  told 
that  he  has  never  yet  committed  a  suc- 
cessful pillage.  Slaves  (persons  taken 
in  their  incursions)  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  barter-trade  with 
the  Turks. 

The  Circassians  have  no  literature, 
and  consequently  no  history.  Their  tra- 
ditionary romances,  which,  like  those  of 
all  nations,  and  of  Eastern  people  espe- 
cially, are  tinged  with  extravagant  no- 
tions, scarcely  reach  beyond  the  date  of 
the  last  generation  but  one.  They  show 
that  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of 
perpetual  interna]  conflicts  and  repeated 
revolutions.  Two  princes,  named  Saboo 
and  Jehan,  are  said  to  have  succeeded 
by  their  courage  and  policy  in  establish- 
ing an  equal  supremacy  over  these  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  trans- 
mitting their  authority  to  their  descend- 
ants. Jealousy  divided  the  latter,  who, 
in  their  civil  contests,  lost  the  power 
their  ancestors  had  gained,  and  different 
chiefs  carved  out  territories  for  them- 
selves, of  which  they  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty. The  nation  is  now  considered 
to  consist  of  ten  principal  states  or  tribes, 
comprising  a  population  of  about  two 
millions.  These  tribes,  though  not  bound 
by  any  federal  policy,  but  existing  in  a 
state  of  mutual  repulsion,  sacrifice  all 


feuds  and  jealousies,  and  unite  as  in  one 
common  cause,  when  the  independence 
of  their  country  is  threatened  from  with- 
out. 

Thefb  and  even  murder  are  punish- 
able with  fine,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  great  rule  of  right  amongst 
them  seems  to  be  referable  to  the  princi- 
ple of  compact.  If  a  person  solemnly  con- 
sents to  do  or  forbear  from  an  act,  the 
breach  of  this  engagement  is  a  crime  of 
the  deepest  dye.  Thus  disputes  are 
often  decided  by  arbitration,  between 
tribes,  as  well  as  individuals;  and 
though  hospitality  with  the  Circassians, 
as  amongst  most  rude  people,  is  a 
virtue  in  high  repute,  and  its  rights  are 
esteemed  sacred,  to  enjoy  them  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  stranger  to  be  the  guest  of 
some  individual,  who  is  their  friend 
and  responsible  protector.  The  lat- 
ter is  called  the  konak  (host)  of  the 
stranger,  who  thenceforward  experiences 
the  utmost  civility  and  kindness  from 
all.  Those  who  venture  amongst  them 
without  a  konak  are  consider^  enemies, 
and  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  any 
one. 

The  religion  of  the  Circassians  is  a 
strange  medley  of  Pa^nism,  Moha- 
medan ism,  and  Christianity.  They  were 
originally  (it  is  probable)  idolaters ;  their 
intercourse  with  the  Turks  has  imported 
amongst  them  some  of  the  notions  and 
practices  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  Ge- 
noese have  the  merit  of  having  built 
some  churches  (now  dilapidated)  in  the 
country,  and  disseminated  the  worship 
of  the  cross,  the  Virgin  Muy,  and  the 
Saints. 

They  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being, 
a  Mother  of  God,  and  several  celestial 
powers  of  a  secondary  order,  whom  they 
call  Apostles.  They  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  that  in  a  fu- 
ture state  it  is  situated  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body ;  but,  little  con- 
cerned at  this  prospect,  all  their  endea- 
vours are  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
temporal  benefits.  The  forests  are  their 
temples ;  and  a  cross  placed  before  a 
tree  consecrates  an  altar,  before  which 
they  offer  sacrifice.  One  of  the  elders 
of  the  community  officiates  as  minister ; 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  cross,  habited 
in  a  mantle,  and  bareheaded,  he  com- 
mences the  ceremony  by  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice. 
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The  victiin  is  usually  a  •heep  or  goat; 
on  great  occanons,  an  ox.  The  priest 
bums  a  few  hairs  of  the  animal,  and 
pours  a  little  bouxa  (fermented  liquor) 
on  its  head ;  it  is  then  immolated.  The 
head  is  presented  to  the  Deity,  the  skin 
belongs  to  the  priest,  and  the  remainder 
is  dr^sed  for  the  repast  of  the  assembly. 
The  priest  then,  with  a  piece  of  bread  m 
one  hand  and  a  cup  m  the  other,  in- 
Tokes  the  Supreme  Being,  then  the 
Mother  of  Uod,  then  each  of  the 
Apostles. 

This  is  a  weekly  solemnity ;  there  are 
other  festival  days,  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God  and  to  Sozerise,  their 
great  saint.  The  name  of  the  Mother  of 
God  is  Mereieme ;  but  she  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  her  traditionary  history  from  the 
Virgin  Mary;  she  is  regaled  as  the 
patroness  of  bees  (Mr.  Taitbout  de  Ma- 
rigny  calls  her  also  Melissajf  the  breed 
of  which  she  is  sud  to  have  preserved 
by  concealing  one  in  her  sleeve  when  the 
thunder,  in  its  anger,  would  have  ex- 
terminated the  race  of  these  insects, 
whose  products  are  so  valuable  to  the 
Circassuuis.  Sozerise,  or  Seozeres,  was 
a  great  navigator,  to  whom  the  winds 
and  waves  were  subject.  His  emblem 
is  a  dry  pear-tree,  which  each  family 
preserves  m  the  yard  of  the  house,  and, 
on  his  festival,  bathes  and  decorates. 
They  also  worship  three  domestic  god- 
desses, and  a  protector  of  forges,  and 
keep  a  festival  in  commemoration  of 
the  dead,  whom  they  recommend  to  their 
saints. 

The  manners  of  the  Circassians  are 
rude,  except  where  they  have  been 
modified  by  the  adoption  of  Turkish  cus- 
toms. Their  vices  appear  to  be  few; 
they  are  generally  temperate,  and  their 
sumptuary  excesses  are  displayed  chiefly 
in  their  warlike  weapons.  Their  atten- 
tion to  females  is  a  striking  feature  in 
their  manners.  In  their  martial  games, 
their  contention  for  the  prize  is  merely 
(or  the  chivalric  pleasure  of  presenting  it 
to  the  fair.  If  a  horseman  falls  in  with 
a  woman  going  the  same  road,  he  alights, 
and  reauests  her  to  mount.  If  she  de- 
clines, he  accompanies  her  on  foot,  as 
far  as  their  path  lies  together.  The  Cir- 
cassian women  enjoy  unrestrained  liberty, 
and  do  not  abuse  it.  Delicacy  is  carried 
to  a  singular  excess.  It  is  considered 
disgraceful  for  young  married  people  to 


be  seen  in  each  other's  company.  The 
husband  visits  kis  wife  by  stealth.  If 
they  are  surprised  together  by  even  their 
own  rdations,  the  husband  escapes  as 
best  he  can,  Uiough  it  be  by  jumping 
out  of  the  window,  and  the  wife  hides 
her  blushes  in  another  apartment. 

As  the  Circassians  hve  by  rapine,  as 
they  have  no  other  resource,  and  as  they 
rank  the  pillage  of  their  neighbours 
amongst  the  social  virtues,  we  can  very 
well  conceive  that  a  state  whose  terri- 
tories surround  theirs  may  have  causes 
of  quarrel  su£Scientlyjust  to  exonerate 
it  from  the  suspicion  of  ambition  and 
political  rapacity.  We  should  be  much 
shocked  and  astonished  at  being  accused 
of  rapaciw  and  ambition  for  having  ex- 
terminated the  Pindarries  and  the  Thugs 
in  India;  and  some  very  clear-sighted 
politicians  amongst  us  think  that  the 
law  of  nations  would  justify  our  taking 
possession  of  China,  because  the  people 
will  not  wear  our  woollens  and  cottons 
instead  of  their  own. 


AMERICAN   BOYS. 

^'  Ak  American  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  is  as  much  of  a  young  man 
as  an  European  at  sixteen ;  and  when 
arrived  at  that  age,  he  is  as  useful  in 
business,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  on, 
as  a  German  at  twenty-four,  or  a 
Frenchman  at  fifty.  Something  similar 
to  it  may  also  be  found  in  England; 
but  neither  climate  nor  education  pro- 
mote it  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ame- 
rica. From  the  earliest  period  of  his 
life  a  young  American  is  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  Mmself  as  the  principal  arti- 
ficer of  his  fortune.  Whatever  he  learns 
or  studies  is  with  a  view  to  future  appli- 
cation, and  the  moment  he  leaves  school 
he  immerses  into  active  life.  Hia  repu- 
tation, from  the  time  he  is  able  to  think, 
is  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  care, 
as  it  must  affect  his  fMixue  standing  in 
society,  and  increase  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness.'' — GruniTs  AmericarUf  in 
their  Social^  Moral,  and  Political  Con-' 
dition. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  59, 183T. 


[Pkick  U. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  TWO  YEARS'  CAPTTVITy  IN  JAPAN. 


[CAFtjuv  ooiomnn't  iht»viiw  «it>  ti 


'■■] 


Some  ytm  Mgo,  a  Runian  Aip, 
called  the  Diana,  htppened  to  be  at 
Kamicbatka,  when  the  captBin,  Golow- 
nin  In  name,  received  order*  to  explore 
the  Kurile  iilanda,  and  tbe  eoajt  or  Tbt- 
taiy,  Irom  the  Island  of  Ssahalen  to 
Ochotsk.  Towards  tbe  end  of  April  he 
opened  for  his  tcssgI  a  passage  through 
tbe  ice,  and,  on  the  4th  of  Ma^,  weighed 
anchor  end  put  to  lea.  Owing  to  con- 
Iraf;  winds  and  thick  fos)  the  Diana  did 
not  reach  the  Straits  of  MBtsraai  till  the 
beginning  of  July.  Wishing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  prOTisions,  they  tailed  into 
the  harbour  of  Kitnashier,  oul  they  did 
not  receive  a  very  civil  reception  from 
the  Japanese,  for  the  guns  ot  the  castle 
immediately  Iwgan  to  fire  on  the  Russian 
Teasel.  As  it  did  not  lecm  likely  that 
tha  Japeneie  would  allow  a  boat  to  ap- 

Vot.i. 


proach  the  shore.  Captain  Golownin  bad 
recourse  to  the  fallowing  ingenious 
scheme  to  let  the  Japanese  know  what 
he  wanted.  He  ordered  a  cask  to  be 
sawed  in  two;  and  in  one  half  he  placed 
a  glass  of  fresh  water,  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  a  handful  of  rice,  to  show  that  he 
was  in  want  of  these  articles ;  the  other 
half  contained  a  little  money,  a  piece  of 
yellow  cloth,  and  some  beads  and  pearls, 
meaning  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for 
what  he  wished  to  obtain.  In  the  latter 
he  also  placed  a  drawing,  representing 
the  harbour,  the  castle,  and  tbe  ship. 
The  ship's  guns  were  very  distinctly 
drawn,  so  as  to  show  that  no  use  was 
made  of  them ;  hut  the  guns  of  the  cas- 
tle appeared  tt)  he  firing,  and  the  balls 
were  teen  as  flying  over  the  ship.  Ue 
then  Mt  both  parts  of  tha  cask  UMt  in 
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the  sea.  Tlie  Jsptnese  tent  off  a  boat, 
and  seized  the  two  half  casks ;  but,  after 
examining  them,  they  made  no  return  to 
the  captain's  contrivance,  and  did  not 
seem  to  understand  it.  The  c^tain  then 
sent  a  boat  to  the  Tillages  on  one  side  of 
the  harbour;  but  the  homes  were  all 
deserted.  The  Russians  took  some 
things  that  they  were  in  need  of,  but  left 
European  articles  of  greater  value  in- 
stead of  them.  It  seems  as  if  this  gene- 
rous behaviour,  and  some  other  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Golownin,  made 
a  ftvourable  impression  on  the  Japanese. 
They  sent  out  a  boat  with  some  officers 
and  a  Kurile  interpreter,  who  apologised 
for  having  fired  at  the  DumOf  excusing 
themselves  by  referring  to  the  outrages 
that  had  been  committM  some  yean  be- 
fore by  the  crews  of  two  Russian  vessels, 
who  land^  under  pretence  of  obtaining 
necessary  refreshments.  They  concluded 
by  inviting  Captain  Golownin  to  go  on 
shore,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  governor  of 
Kunashier.  He  went,  and  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reception.  He 
was  afterwards  invited  a  second  time, 
and  he  was  requested  to  take  some  of 
his  officers  with  him.  He  accordingly 
landed,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  pilot,  and  four  sailors. 

When  the  captain  entered  the  castle 
gate,  he  was  surprised  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  others  collected  there. 
A  mulutMde  of  Kuriles  surrounded  a 
tent  of  striped  cotton  cloth,  into  which 
the  Russians  were  introduced.  The 
governor  was  in  the  tent  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  wore  a  rich  silk  dress, 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  had 
two  sabres  under  his  girdle.  His  ar- 
mour-bearers were  placed  behind  him, 
one  holding  a  spear,  another  a  musket, 
and  the  third  his  helmet,  which  was 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  the  sun.  The 
officer  next  in  command  sat  on  his  left 
hand.  He,  too,  had  his  armour-bearers 
behind  him.  Four  officers  were  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of 
the  tent.  They  wore  black  armour,  and 
had  each  two  sabres.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  Russians,  the  two  chiefs  rose 
up,  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the 
strangers.  After  they  had  ull  seated 
themselves,  the  sailors  behind  the  Rus- 
sian officers,  the  visitors  were  entertained 
with  tea,  without  sugar,  in  cups  only 
half  filled,  as  is  the  cuitom  in  Japan ; 


the  cups  had  no  sauoerSybat  were  handed 
on  small  trays  made  of  varnished  vrood. 
They  afterwards  brought  pipes  and  to- 
basco,  and  entered  into  conversation  by 
means  of  a  Kurile  interpreter.  The 
governor  prevafled  upon  the  Russians  to 
stay  dinner ;  bot  when  the  latter  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  the  conference  and  re- 
turn to  their  ship,  the  Japanese  threw 
off  the  appearance  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality, and  refused  to  let  them  go.  In 
spite  of  ail  opposition,  however,  the 
Kossians  reachea  the  castle-gate,  when 
the  treacherous  Japanese  fired  several 
times,  but  without  wounding  any  of  the 
party.  One  of  the  officers,  a  sailor,  and 
the  Kurile  interpreter  were  detained  in 
the  castle,  while  the  captain  and  the 
rest  of  his  party  made  all  speed  to  the 
beach.  On  arriving  at  the  landing-place, 
they  perceived,  with  horror,  that  the  tide 
had  ebbed  considerably,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  boat  afloat.  Here 
the  Japanese,  becoming  bolder,  advan- 
ced against  the  Russians  with  drawn 
sabres,  muskets,  and  spears,  and  sur- 
rounded Golownin  and  his  companions, 
who  were  tlien  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  were  bound  very  tight  with  cords, 
and  conducted  into  the  castle.  The  me« 
thod  of  binding  prisoners  in  use  among 
the  Japanese  is  a  very  curious  one,  and, 
it  seems  probable,  is  regulated  by  law. 
There  were  loops  round  their  breasts  and 
neck,  th^ir  elbows  almost  touched  each 
other,  and  their  hands  were  tied  dose 
together.  From  these  fastenings  pro- 
ceeded a  long  cord,  the  end  of  whidi 
was  held  by  a  Japanese.  If  the  prisoner 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  his 
guard  had  only  to  pull  the  cord,  and  the 
elbows  of  the  unfortunate  Russian  were 
drawn  close  together,  occasioning  great 
pain,  and  tightening  the  noose  about  his 
neck  so  much  as  nearly  to  strangle  him. 
This  apparent  severity  is  accounted  for 
by  the  tact,  that  by  the  laws  of  Japan, 
if  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  escape,  the 
carelessness  of  those  appointed  to  guard 
him  is  punished  by  aeath;  but  the 
Japanese  were  by  no  means  regardless  of 
the  sufferings  of  their  prisoners.  When 
the  Russians  were  tirea  of  walking,  they 
offered  to  carry  them ;  when  the  tights 
ness  of  the  cord  caused  any  soreness  of 
the  skin,  they  carefully  rolled  rags  round 
the  injured  part;  and  they  supplied 
them  regularly  and  plentifully  with  food. 
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Tkt  J^^eM  M  Hm  etptiTet  into  Om 
CMUQtiy.  On MoendiDga hill th«y mw, 
to  their  gieat  grief,  the  J^iaaa  in  fall  tall 
from  the  shore.  Th^  iveie  oonfinod  in 
a  town  at  n  cpnaideraUe  distenee  from 
where  ih^  first  Ifuuled.  After  some 
months'  imprisonment,  they  leBolved,  if 
possible,  to  effect  their  escaDe ;  but  found 
this  to  be  more  difficult  than  they  had 
calculated  upon. 

After  changing  the  place  of  confine- 
ment several  times,  and  continually  flal- 
tering  the  Russians  with  the  hope  of 
being  restoiod  to  liberty,  the  governor 
changed  bis  tone,  and  desired  these  nn* 
fortuDate  men  to  look  upon  Japan  hence- 
forth as  their  country.  But  the  captives 
were  determined,  inth  the  exception  of 
one  officer,  who  would  not  join  m  their 
plan,  to  brave  every  danger,  and  to  perish 
rather  than  remain,  for  the  rest  or  their 
lives,  prisoners  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  came  gradually  to  in- 
dulge them  with  more  freedom.  They 
removed  the  cords,  and  even  allowed 
them  to  walk  a  little  way  out  of  the  city, 
though  always  attended  by  a  guard.  In 
one  of  these  walks,  one  of  die  sailors 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  steel,  un- 
perceived  by  the  guard.  Tbe  fragments 
of  an  old  shirt,  which  they  one  day  threw 
upon*  the  fire,  as  if  by  accident,  served 
them  for  tinder.  Thus  th^  were  po* 
vided  with  the  means  of  lighting  a  fiie ; 
and  they  every  day  concealed  part  of 
their  food  in  preparation  Ibr  their  de- 
parture. A  large  sharp  chisel  which 
they  found  among  the  grass  in  the  yard 
of  their  prison,  they  immediately  hid, 
thinking  it  might  some  dav  be  useful  to 
them.  The  pilot  contrivco,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  c<»>per  which  he  took  from  the 
fitftenings  of  the  beams  of  the  house  in 
which  they  vrese  imprisoned,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  he  bored  a  hole,  to  make  a 
vei^  tolerable  compass;  the  case  of 
which  was  made  of  some   sheets  of 


paper,  pasted  together  vrith  nee. 

The  lime  was  near  at  hand  when  they 
thought  the  Duma  would  reluiD,  for  they 
had  too  much  confidence  in  their  coun- 
trymen to  suppose  thai  they  had  deserted 
them.  The  coasts  of  Matsmai  are  thickly 
coveted  with  villages,  and  boats  are 
Iving  on  every  part  of  the  shore.  They 
determiaed  to  escape  into  the  mountains, 
and  wait  a  iavouiable  opportunity  of 
muing  dowa  to  the  hoacn,  seiang  a 


boat,  and  rowing  ait  with  it.  On  the 
9ad  of  April  they  were  again  conducted 
to  walk  a  little  way  out  of  the  city. 
Under  the  pretence  of  curiosity  they  re- 
quested their  conductors  to  lead  them  to 
a  pasoda,  from  which  they  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  different  footpaths  that  crossed 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  endea- 
voured to  remember  the  direction  of 
them,  that  they  might  know  which  to 
take  in  their  flight.  On  retumioa  to  the 
house  they  felt  very  tired,  and  threw 
themselves  on  their  beds.  During  the 
twilight,  some  of  the  sailors  entered  the 
kitchen,  and  carried  off  two  knives  vrith* 
out  being  perceived.  When  tke  soldiers 
had  gone  their  rounds,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  Russians  cautiously  made  a  hole  in 
the  fenoe,  throudk  which  they  crept  one 
after  another.  The  captain  slipped  in 
going  out,  and  hurt  his  knee.  They 
passed  between  the  tree»,  and,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  found  themseHaa  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  hill  which  they  bad  to 
ascend« 

Their  countryman  who  had  refused  to 
join  them  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  into  tne  Japanese  ser- 
viee,  and  to  attain  to  some  hif^h  station ; 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and 
repenting  of  not  having  gone  with  his 
companions,  he  committed  suicide  in 
prison. 

While  they  were  climbing  tbe  hill, 
Captain  Golownin's  knee  became  very 
painful,  and  swelled  exceedingly.  He 
soon  became  so  much  fiitigued,  that  he 
was  obliged  frequently  to  stop.  After 
toiling  §w  three  hours  they  gained  the 
summit,  and  proceeded  northward  along 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  the  snow  lay 
so  thiea,  that  they  feared  the  impression 
of  their  Met  would  show  the  Japanese 
the  course  they  had  taken.  About  an 
hour  before  diay-break,  however,  they 
came  to  a  road,  f^  from  snow,  where 
there  were  so  many  traces  both  of  horses 
and  men,  that  they  no  longer  fimred  their 
footsteps  would  bie  observed.  The  fugi- 
tives hoped  soon  to  reach  a  forest  which 
lay  before  them ;  where  they  intended  to 
conceal  themselves  during  the  night ;  but 
one  of  the  sailors,  happening  to  \o€k 
behind  him,  observed  men  on  horseback 
pursuing  them  with  lanterns.  Giving 
the  alarm,  he  immediately  descended  in- 
to a  hollow  at  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
was  followed  by  hit  aompanioRe.  When 
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hey  mcfaed  the  bottom  of  the  hollow; 
they  fooDd  that  it  was  sunoimded  by 
nalced  precipices.  They  were  so  for- 
tonate,  howerer,  as  to  find  a  small 
cavity  in  the  rock,  which  they  got  into 
with  great  difficulty,  and,  where  they 
had  neither  room  to  lie  down,  nor  to 
stretch  out  their  feet,  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  a  good  hiding-place.  In 
tnis  situation  they  remained  all  day,  and 
suffered  very  much  from  the  cold.  They 
continually  heard  the  sound  of  the  wood- 
cutters* hatchets  in  the  iorest ;  and,  at 
sunset,  they  returned  to  peep  out  of 
their  hole,  and  saw  a  number  of  people 
on  the  hills. 

When  the  stars  began  to  shine,  they 
left  their  hiding-place,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey.  Captain  Golownin  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  hurt  in  his  knee. 
They  had  many  hills  to  ascend,  and 
finding  that  he  could  only  walk  very 
slowly,  and  only  hindered  his  compa- 
ni(»js,  he  entreated  that  they  would 
abandon  him  to  his  fate,  and  proceed 
without  him.  But  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  desert  theircaptain.  Tbeyall 
generously  declared,  that  while  he  lived 
they  would  never  forsake  him ;  and  that 
they  would  slop  every  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  let  him  rest.  One  of  the  sailors, 
named  Makaroff,  offered  to  assist  him 
in  climbing  the  hills,  if  he  would  go  be- 
hind him,  and  take  hold  of  the  skirts  of 
his  jacket,  or  of  his  girdle.  In  this 
manner,  Golownin,  imable  to  walk,  was 
dragged  along.  Havine  ascended  an- 
other hill,  they  reached  a  level  spot, 
covered  with  bamboo  reeds  and  grass. 
Here  they  rested  a  while,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, still  towards  the  north.  About 
midnight,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
road  boidered  with  thickets  and  high 
grass,  amongst  which  Uiey  lay  down  and 
slept  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
continued  their  journey.    When  it  was 

3uite  light,  they  rose  to  take  a  view  of 
le  objects  around  them.  Ihey  found 
themselves  on  a  lofty  eminence,  on  every 
side  surrounded  by  mountains.  Hills, 
forests,  and  snow  were  the  only  objects 
that  met  their  eyes.  They  therefore  con- 
cluded, that  if  they  kindled  a  fire  among 
the  busHes,  the  smoke  of  it  would  not  be 
observed. 

On  the  night  of  their  escape,  the  sailors 
had  carried  off  a  kettle  with  ti^em,  which 
their  jailors  had,  by  accident,  left  on  the 


hearth  in  the  room  iriien  they  dept. 
Thqr  now  found  the  ketde  very  usefoL 
They  dissolved  some  snow  in  it,  and 
warmed  the  rice  they  had  brought  with 
them,  which  made  a  very  gratefiil  repast. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  storm  appeared 
to  be  gathering,  and  nersuaded  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  meet- 
ing people  among  the  hflls,  they  resolved 
to  proceed  without  waiting  for  the  night. 

The  large  chisel  which  the  Russuuis 
had  found  in  the  vard  of  their  prison, 
they  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole ;  and  when 
they  had  to  descend  a  hifl,  Golownin  sat 
down  on  the  snow,  and  slid  along,  guM- 
ing  his  course  with  the  pole. 

One  day,  havine  ascended  to  a  con- 
sidenble  height,  Siey  suddenly  found 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep 
rock.  Though  this  rock  could  not  be 
climbed  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  the  generous  Makaroff  (fid  not 
shrink  from  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
The  poor  maimed  captain,  holding  fost 
by  his  girdle,  had  nearly  readied  the 
top  of  the  rock,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  effort  of  dragging  him  up  was  too 
great  for  the  strengUi  of  the  noble-minded 
sailor;  he  therefore  resolved  to  free 
Makaroff  from  his  burden.  Placing  his 
strong  foot  firmly  against  a  stone,  and 
throwing  his  right  arm  round  a  young 
tree,  he  determined  to  wait  till  Makaroff 
should  reach  the  top,  and  contrive  some 
way  of  releasing  him  from  his  perilous 
situation.  But,  Makaroff,  overcome  by 
his  great  exertions,  no  sooner  reached 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  than  he  frtinted. 
At  that  moment,  the  stone  on  which 
Golownin  rested  his  foot  slipped  awi^ 
from  under  him ;  and  he  vras  thus  left 
hanging  by  one  hand.  The  rest  of  the 
sailors  were  not  fiir  from  him ;  but  they 
were  so  much  fritigued  that  thc^  ware 
unable  to  assbt  him.  Golownin^  hand 
became  so  painful  that  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  letting  go  his  hold,  vrhen  Ma- 
karoff, suddenly  reviving,  beheld  his 
situation,  and  hastened  to  his  aid.  Rat- 
ing his  foot  on  a  projetting  stone,  he, 
with  one  hand,  grasped  a  branch  of  the 
tree;  while  the  captain,  with  the  hand 
that  was  at  liberty,  caught  hold  of  the 
girdle  of  Makaroff;  and  by  a  great  effort 
on  his  part,  was  dmwn  to  the  top  of  the 
rock.  No  sooner  were  they  both  safe, 
than  poor  Makaroff  again  swooned  away, 
but  was  speedily  recovered.    Had  either 
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the  itone  or  the  btancb  of  the  tree  gimi 
way,  both  of  tfiem  would  have  gone  to 
the  bottom^  and  perished. 

After  a  short  rest,  they  hastened  on ; 
and  before  sunset,  they  reached  die  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Matsmai. 
There  thev  kindled  a  fire,  and  after 
supper,  which  consisted  of  wild  garlic 
and  sorrel,  they  collected  some  reeds, 
and  built  themselves  a  sort  of  temporary 
hut  in  which  to  pass  the  night  Biaioa 
at  day-break  next  morning,  they  kindled 
a  fire,  and  cooked  some  more  garlic  and 
sorrel  for  breakfast.  They  then  conti- 
nued their  journey,  and  pursued  their 
course  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream, 
which  flowed  in  a  western  direction, 
through  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  where  they  had  passed  the 
night.  They  slept  Uiat  night  in  a  de- 
s^ted  hut,  and,  next  morning,  ascended 
a  hill,  covered  with  thickets,  and  about 
noon,  seated  themselves  by  the  side  of  a 
little  brook.  There,  while  eatbg  their 
dinner  of  beans  and  rice,  they  perceived 
a  dog  running  along  a  footpath  on  a  dis- 
tant hill.  This  made  them  afraid  of 
being  discovered,  and,  observing  several 
roads  that  led  from  the  hills  to  the  sea* 
side,  they  thought  that  thmr  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  shore  that  evening. 
They  immediately  stooped  down  and 
crept  cautiously  along,  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other;  but  they  were  soon 
convinced  that  they  might  be  seen  by  any 
person  from  the  shore.  They,  therefore, 
sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  consulted 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  While  ibus 
engaged,  they  perceived  a  party  of  sol- 
diers on  horseback  galloping  towards 
them.  They  crept  as  fast  as  mey  could 
among  some  buwes  which  happened  to 
be  near,  and  the  soldiers  rode  past  with- 
out observing  them. 

At  night,  Uiey  reached  the  shore,  along 
which  they  walked.  Suddenly  thev 
found  themselves  dose  to  a  village,  which 
had  been  concealed  from  their  observa- 
tion by  a  steep  rock.  They  passed  it, 
however,  undiscovered,  and  came  upon 
two  good  boats,  but  which,  like  all  the 
boats  they  saw,  were  too  small  for  their 
purpose.  At  day-break,  they  turned 
agam  to  the  mountains,  in  search  of  a 
hiding-place.  They  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  one,  but  at  length  discovered 
a  few  bushes  in  a  hollow,  where  they  lay 
concealed  all  day,  employing  themseWts 


in  making  two  tails,  by  ttitohmg  their 
shirts  together ;  the  rigging  they  made  out 
of  some  ropes  and  jNeces  of  woollen 
doth  which  they  had  carried  with  them. 
Observing  that  a  vessd,  which  was  sail- 
ing along  the  coast,  had  anchored  near 
the  village,  they  resolved  upon  seizing  it 
at  night  if  the  wind  was  favourable. 

Soon  after  sun-set,  unfortunatdy  for 
them,  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  away ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
disappointed  fugitives  were  obliged  effun 
to  seek  shelter  among  the  hills.  The 
next  night,  as  they  were  proceeding  along 
the  beach,  they  came  close  to  a  village, 
and  some  does  rushed  out  and  barked  at 
them;  but  uey  prudently  sat  down 
behind  a  head  or  sand,  and  the  dogs 
soon  afterwards  went  away,  and  then 
they  passed  through  the  ^lage  without 
interruption. 

In  the  morning,  they  onee  more  took 
to  the  hills,  and  were  making  for  a  thick 
forest  at  some  distance^  where  they  might 
have  concealed  themselves,  whoi  day- 
light surprised  them  on  the  side  of  a 
barren  mountain,  where  there  was  no 
place  for  shdter  or  concealment.  They 
beheld  footpaths  on  every  side,  and  vil- 
lages scattered  all  along  the  shore.  Mak- 
ing all  the  haste  they  could,  they  came 
to  a  few  bushes,  where  they  laid  them- 
selves down,  and  consulted  on  new  plans 
of  escape.  The  most  feasible  scheme 
that  occurred  to  them  was  to  seize  two 
of  the  fishinff  boats,  and  to  row  to  a 
small  uninhabited  island,  covered  with 
wood,  which  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  which  offered  a  sure 
place  of  concealment,  and  from  vriiich 
they  hoped  to  get  on  board  some  vessel, 
as  it  passed  the  island.  But,  while  thus 
engaged,  they  saw  people  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  neighbouring 
footpaths,  who,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  perceive  them.  At  lensth,  the  pilot 
observed  a  woman,  on  a  hill  at  some 
distance,  frequently  pointing  to  the  place 
where  the  Russians  bad  concealed  them- 
selves, and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  as 
if  calling  on  persons  to  approach.  The 
fugitives,  fearing  that  their  retreat  was 
discovered,  descended  into  a  hollow,  in 
hopes  of  escaping  through  it  into  the 
forest.  Before,  however,  they  had 
reached  the  bottom,  they  found  it  sur- 
rounded by  men,  who  hastened  to  die 
tops  on  every  side,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
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htflk.  Tin  movent  thtia  men  poedfad 
tfi6  Riusiiuit,  Ui«y  vltered  «  f«arfiil 
sbout.  GolowniQ  and  Makaroff  fled  to 
th»  shelter  of  aome  bushet,  wheie  they 
ley  down  to  awful  the  motions  of  ibetr 
enemies.  They  were  surprised  to  per- 
eeive  that  they  were  not  oountry  people, 
as  thev  at  fifst  supposed,  but  soldiers, 
headed  by  an  officer  on  horseback .  They 
were  armed  with  muskets  and  bows  and 
arrows,  besides  their  sabres  and  daggers. 
The  pilot  and  the  other  sailors  were 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  The 
Japanese  bound  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  and  led  them  towards  the  shore. 
From  the  thicket  in  which  they  sat, 
Qolownia  and  his  companion  saw  the 
loldiera  searching  about  for  them.  At 
length,  ibur  soldiers  adTanced  towards 
the  place  where  they  were.  The  vest  of 
the  soldiers  ransed  themselves  on  each 
^ide  of  the  hollow,  with  their  muskets 
and  bows  and  arrows  pointed  into  it. 
The  four  who  approached  the  Russians, 
thrust  their  pikes  into  enary  bush  that 
was  laige  enough  to  hide  a  dog ;  and  at 
last  they  came  directly  to  the  very  bush 
in  whieh  Golownin  and  Blakaroff  lay 
concealed.  The  captain  seised  his  pike 
to  defend  himself,  out  seeing  no  chance 
of  escape,  he  struck  his  pike  into  the 
ground,  and  stepped  out  or  the  bush,  and 
Makaroff  followed  him.  The  Japanese, 
filled  with  amazement  at  seeing  the  men 
they  were  seeking  thus  suddenly  present 
themselves,  started  back  ;  but  seeing 
that  the  two  Russians  wese  unarmed, 
they  advancedboldly,  seised  them,  bound 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  a  house  in  the  village  on 
the  shore,  where  they  found  their  com- 
panions, and  where  presented  by  the 
soldiers  with  boiled  rice,  salted  herrings, 
and  tea.  They  then  proceeded  sdong 
the  shore,  under  a  strong  escort,  on  their 
return  to  Matsmai. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed  flocked  out  to  see 
them;  but  all  seemed  to  pity  them, 
and  none  treated  them  unkindly.  Some 
of  the  women  even  shed  tears  when  they 
offered  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 
The  poor  prisoners  were  all  exoeedhigly 
fatigued;  and  the  officer  of  the  escort 
ordered  two  of  his  soldiers  to  support 
Golownin,  who,  owing  to  the  hurt  in  his 
knee,  was  not  able  to  proceed  so  quickly 
as  the  others.    The  Japanese  told  them 


thai  if  they  had  ioeeeeded  in  efl^tiag 
their  esei^M,  the  geneml  and  several  other 
officers  must  have  answered  for  it  with 
their  li  vee.  Captain  Oolownm,  on  being 
eiamined  hr  the  governor,  took  all  the 
blame  on  himself,  as  being  the  eom- 
mandinff  officer,  and  declared  to  the  go- 
vernor £at  he  might  put  him  to  death  if 
he  pleased,  but  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
offer  the  smallest  injury  to  any  of  his 
companions,  as  they  vfere  only  obeying 
his  orders  ;  this  seemed  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  general,  who  soon 
afterwards  informed  Golownin  that  since 
the  only  object  the  Russians  had,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  a  wish  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  and  did 
not  arise  from  a  desire  to  injure  the  Ja- 
panese, he  had  resolved  to  tre%t  the  pri- 
soners kindly,  trusting  that  they  would 
make  no  such  attempt  in  future,  but  pa- 
tiently wait  the  decision  of  the  emperor 
of  Japan,  to  whom  the  whole  circum- 
stanoe  had  been  communicated.  The 
governor  then  commanded  the  ropes 
which  bound  their  hands  to  be  taken  off, 
and  that  they  shouki  be  treated  with 
greater  indulgence. 

At  length  the  Diana  returned,  vnth 
Captain  Rickiord  as  commander.  He 
brought  an  official  demand  from  the  Rus- 
sian government  for  the  instant  libem- 
tion  of  its  subjects,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted ;  and  Captain  Golownin 
and  his  companions  found  ihemselTee 
free,  and  once  more  on  board  their  own 
ship,  after  a  captirity  of  two  years,  two 
months,  and  twenty-six  days. 

ACCOUVT  OF  AN  EOYPTTAir   MAGICIAIT. 

We  had,  at  his  desire,  provided  a  boy, 
who  was  not  to  be  more  than  fourteen 
yean  of  age  ;  and  we  took  care  to  select 
one  who,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him.  The  ma- 
gician commenced  his  operations,  by 
writing  some  characters  on  a  long  slip  of 
paper,  in  sentenees  of  two  or  three  lines 
eaeh,  dmwing  an  ink  line  across  the  pa- 
per at  the  conclusion  of  each  sentence. 
Then,  after  wiping  the  boy's  forehead, 
(from  whieh  the  perspiration  vras  already 
starting  from  fright)  he  stuck  another 
piece  of  paper,  covered,  like  the  former, 
with  hieroglyphics,  under  his  scull-cap, 
so  as  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  his  eyes, 
and  prevent  his  looking  up. 

Taking  the  boy's  han^  in  his,  die 
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magician  then  described  with  ink  a  square 
figme  in  the  palm,  drawing  diren  figures 
all  over  it  in  a  Yery  mysterious  manner, 
as  if  the  result  of  profound  calculation. 
Finall^Ty  pouring  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ink  into  the  boy's  hand,  so  as  to  form 
quite  a  pool,  upon  which  he  desired  him 
to  keep  his  eyes  steadfastly  iixed,  forcii^ 
his  head  down,  at  the  same  time,  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  band. 

As  the  Hebrew  seers  of  old  are  said  to 
have  required  the  aid  of  music  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  so  our  magician 
seemed  to  tnink  that  a  monotonous 
noise,  (I  have  no  doubt  very  like  whiU 
Hebrew  music  was,  judging  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Jews  now  sing  th^r 
psalms,)  would  assist  him  in  the  delusion 
of  his  victim.  He  accordingly  began 
muttering,  with  great  rapidity,  some  un- 
intelligible jargon — mostly  a  repetition 
of  the  same  words  over  and  over  again 
— until  he  was  nearly  breathless.  Whilst 
so  doing,  he  kept  sprinkling  some  in- 
cense, coriander- seeds,  and  o&er  things, 
into  a  charcoal  fire,  placed  in  a  braser 
by  his  side ;  and,  after  the  space  of  some 
minutes,  he  committed  to  the  flames  one 
of  the  sentences  which  he  cut  off  the  long 
slip  of  paper.  He  then  asked  the  boy 
if  ne  saw  anything,  and,  on  his  replying 
several  times  in  the  negative,  observed 
that  he  feared  the  lad  was  very  stupid. 

Shortly  after  this  remark,  the  boy — 
thus  spurred  into  intelligettce— exclaimed 
that  he  saw  something. 

"  What  is  it  ?  asked  the  nearomancer, 
with  well-feigned  eagerness — repeating 
his  invocations  with  increased  rapidity. 

'<  It  is  a  Uttle  boy,''  said  the  lad. 

''  But  has  he  not  something  in  his 
hand  V*  asked  the  sage — ^^  Does  he  not 
hold  a  flag?'' 

**  Yes,  yes,  he  has  a  flag.'' 

"  Do  you  only  see  one  ?" 

<*  Oh,  yes,  now  I  see  two." 

In  this  way  the  boy  was  persuaded 
that  he  suocessively  saw  seven  flags,  se- 
ven tents,  the  Sultan,  and  finally,  a  large 
k  army ;  and  only  three  of  the  mysterious 
slips  of  paper  had  yet  been  consumed  ! 

Being  quite  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  this  branch  of  his  magic,  we  begged 
him,  to  give  us  another  specimen  of  his 
wonderful  powers — upon  which  he  re- 
quested us  to  name  any  person  we  pleas- 
ed, saying  that  he  would  undertake  to 
make  him  appear  to  the  boy,  who  should 


describe  him  to  tts.  He  fiuled  most  com- 
pletely in  every  instance  but  one,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
tell  him. 


I  asked  to  see  Mr. 


a  writer 


for  a  certain  London  newspaper,  who 
liappened  to  have  recently  arrived  at 
Cairo.  The  Ikht  described  him  as  a  stout 
personage,  with  a  large  head^  wearing  a 
white  hat,  and  a  black  coat,  and  having 
the  carriage  of  a  sultan. 

Taking  my  cue  from  the  magician,  I 
asked  what  business  had  brought  him  to 
Egypt  ?  Whether  he  had  not  come  to 
make  Mohammed  Ali  Soldan  ?  He  an- 
swered, ^*  Yes,  with  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, and  loud  thunder7'  Such  an  an- 
nouncement could  not  but  cause  great 
amusement  to  the  party  assembled,  and 
proportionate  discomfort  to  the  conjuror, 
who  has  ouite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
our  immoderate  merriment. 

A  lady  of  the  party  afterwards  took 
the  lad's  place,  suomitting  to  the  same 
ceremonies  that  had  attended  his  mysti- 
fication ;  and,  though  fully  convinced  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  joggle*  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  persuaaedinto  seeing  anv 
thing,  yet,  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
she  fhncied  she  saw  a  flag  and  two 
stars.  We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  per- 
suade her  that  what  she  saw  was  but  the 
reflection  of  her  own  eyes,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  the  piece  of  paper  dangling  from 
her  foreheaa;  but  she  beeame  to  much 
excited,  that  her  friends  would  not  sufler 
her  to  remain  longer  under  the  magic 
influence. 

The  conjuror  refused  to  try  his  art 
upon  grown-up  males.  The  delusion  is 
evidently  produced  by  gradually  working 
upon  feelings  already  predisposed,  by 
superstition,  or  other  causes,  to  the  neces- 
sary state  of  excitement.  The  extraor- 
dinary power  of  association,  as  in  the 
diseased  system  of  a  dreamer,  makes  the 
victim  believe  that  he  sees  anything 
brought  to  his  imagination.  The  fumes 
of  the  incense,  the  unearthly  sounds, 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  cause  a 
wandering  in  the  boy's  ideas ;  and  the 
constrained  position  of  his  head,  and  fix- 
edness of  his  eyes  upon  the  shining  sur- 
face of  the  pool  of  ink,  (which  reflected 
his  own  black  face  and  bright  eyes,  ad 
infinitmif)  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  completed  his  mystification. — Capi, 
Scotft  Ramblet  in  £gypt  and  CandM, 
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EGTPTr4Jr   METHOD  OF  HATCHING  EGGS. 

No  one,  whilst  at  Ghizeh,  should  omit 
seeing  the  chicken  manttfactory^  where 
two  old  men  perform  the  maternal  duties 
of  as  many  thousands  of  the  gillinacious 
tribe.  The  eggs  are  spread  out  on  a  flat 
surface  of  clay,  in  ovens,  kept,  of  course, 
night  and  day,  at  a  uniform  degree  of 
heat.  The  old  men  visit  their  charge 
constantly,  turning  the  eggs  with  long 
poles,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  their 
surfaces  in  occasional  contact  with  the 
clay  bottom  of  the  oven,  which  is  some- 
what wanner  than  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  sight !  Every 
instant  some  little  animal,  in  his  struggles 
to  enter  the  world  of  troubles,  bursts  his 
shell,  and  starts  into  life,  (an  orphan 
from  his  birth  1)  keeping  the  surface  in  a 
constant  state  of  agitation.  They  are 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  oven,  placed 
in  baskets,  and  sold  by  measure — every 
old  woman  in  the  neighbouriiood  buying 
a  pottle  of  the  miserable  little  creatures, 
to  take  home  and  dry-nurse,  until  they 
are  of  an  age  to  shift  for  themselves. 

I  believe  this  method  of  hatching 
chickens  is  common  in  Egypt,  althougn 
I  cannot  state,  on  my  own  authority,  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  if  so,  it  may  account 
for  ^e  d^eneracy  of  the  breed  of  fowls, 
for  they  are  invariably  small,  though  the 
eggs  are  not  much  less  than  those  usually 
met  with  in  other  countries. — Scotvt 
Rambles  in  Egypt, 


A   MONKEYS   MCMOET. 

Authors  generally  seem  to  think  that 
the  monkey  race  are  not  capable  of  re- 
taining lasting  impressions;  but  their 
memory  is  remarkably  tenacious  when 
striking  events  call  it  into  action.  A 
monkey  which  was  permitted  to  run  free 
had  frequently  seen  the  men  servants  in 
the  great  country  kitchen,  with  its  huge 
fire  place,  take  down  a  powder-horn 
that  stood  in  the  chimney-piece,  and 
throw  a  few  grains  into  the  fire,  to  make 
Jemima  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  jump 
and  scream,  which  they  always  did  on 
such  occasions  very  prettily.  Pug 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  all 
was  still,  and  he  had  the  kitchen  entirely 
to  himself,  he  clambered  up,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  well-filled  powder-horn, 
perched  himself  very  gingerly  on  one  of 


the  horizontal  wheels  placed  for  the  sup- 
port of  saucepans,  right  over  the  waniiig 
ashes  of  an  almost  extinct  wood-fire, 
screwed  off  the  top  of  the  horn,  and  re- 
versed it  over  the  grate.  The  explosion 
sent  him  half-way  up  the  chimney.  Be- 
fore he  was  blown  up,  he  was  a  smug, 
trim,  well-conditioned  monkey,  as  you 
could  wish  to  see  on  a  summer's  day ; 
he  came  down  a  carbonated  nigger  in 
miniature,  in  an  avalanche  of  burning 
soot.  The  a  plomb  with  which  he 
pitched  upon  the  hot  ashes,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  flare-up,  aroused  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  condition.  He  was  miss- 
ing fordays.  Hunger  at  last  drove  him 
forth,  and  he  sneaked  into  the  house, 
close-singed,  begrimed,  and  lookios 
scared  and  devilish.  He  recovered  with 
care ;  but,  like  some  other  great  per- 
sonages, he  never  got  over  his  sudden 
elevation  and  fall,  but  became  a  saddery 
if  not  a  wiser,  monkey.  If  ever  pug 
foi^ot  himself,  and  vras  troublesome, 
you  had  only  to  take  down  a  powder- 
horn  in  his  presence,  and  he  was  off  to 
his  hold  like  a  shot,  screaming  and 
clattering  his  jaws  like  a  pair  of  cas- 
tanets. 


MALE  DRESSMAKERS. 

"  Woman!"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
surely  would  never  think  of  giving  your 
dress  to  a  woman  to  make ;  it  is  men — 
men  do  all  the  ladies'  work  here,  l^ere 
is  M.  Reiche,  of  the  Schloss-gasse,  and 

M.  Franz  Heyse,  and  M. ."  «  Oh ! 

that  will  never  do,"  I  interrupted;  "  a 
man  dressmaker ;  that  would  not  suit  us 
English  ladies—I  must  try  and  find  out 
a  workwoman."  "  Then  I  assure  you," 
he  said  gravely,  "  your  dress  will  be 
utterly  spoiled— there  is  no  woman  in 
Dresden  can  do  such  a  thing;  and  if  you 
give  her  your  stuff,  you  will  not  get  it 
back  before  a  fortnight.  No,  no,  I  vrill 
give  you  the  addresses  of  some  excellent 
tailors.  Why  so  scrupulous?  all  the 
German  ladies  employ  them,  I  assure 
you .  Don*t  let  your  materials  be  spoiled 
by  a  woman." — A  Summer  in  Ger- 
many, 
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THE  TRAVELLER  AND  HIS  HUMOUROUS  GUIDE. 


A  distjint  view  of  the  cily  of  Aleppo  ' 
fills  the  mind  wiih  expectatiotia  of , 
uplendour  and  ma |pi licence.  The  great  | 
mosques,  the  toners,  Ihe  large  ranges  of 
houses  with  (tat  roof?,  rising  above  each  j 
other,  according  to  the  sloping  liills  on 
nhich  they  stand,  the  whole  variegaled 
with  beautiful  rows  of  trees,  form  to- 
gether a  scene  magnificent,  stay,  and  de- 
lightful ;  but,  on  entering  tlie  town,  all 
those  expected  beauiiesTnnish, and  leave 
nothing  in  the  streets  to  meet  the  eye  but 
a  dismal  succession  of  hii;h  slone  walls, 
gloomy  as  the  recesses  of  a.  convent,  or 
a  stale  prisou.  The  streets  themselves, 
not  wider  than  some  of  tlie  meanest 
alleys  in  London,  overcast  by  the  height 
of  the  prison-houses  on  either  side,  are 
rendered  still  more  formidably  gloomy  by 
silent'C  which         ~ ' 


the  solitude  and  silent'C 
Vol.  I. 


1  pervade 


them  ;  while  here  and  there  a  lattice  to- 
wards the  top,  barely  visible,  strikes  the 
soul  with  the  gloomy  idea  of  thraldom, 
coercion,  and  imprisonment.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  inside  of  ihc 
houses,  many  of  which  are  elegant  and 
handsome,  and  all  admirably  suited  to 
Ihe  exigencies  of  the  climate,  and  the 
domestic  customs  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants 

The  mosques,  or  Mahomedan  temples, 
are  extremely  nuraerouij,  though  none 
but  Mussulmen  are  permitted  lo  enter 
them.  The  caravanseras  also  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  They  were  originally  in- 
tended for,  and  are  now  generally  ap- 
plied to,  the  accommodation  ufslrangers 
end  travellers.  Tliey  are  built  at  proper 
distances  through  the  roads  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,  and  afford  the  indigent 
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or  weary  traveller  an  asylum  Irom  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  are 
in  general  very  large,  and  built  of  the 
most  solid  and  durable  materials ;  having 
usually  one  story  above  the  ground  floor, 
the  lower  of  which  is  arched,  and  serves 
for  warehouses  to  stow  goods,  for  lodg- 
ings and  for  stables,  while  the  upper  is 
use^  merely  for  lodgings ;  besides  which, 
they  are  always  accommodated  with  a 
fountain,  and  liave  cook-shops,  and  other 
conveniencies,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
lodgers,  In  Aleppo,  the  caravanseras 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  mer- 
chants, to  whom  they  are,  like  other 
houses,  rented. 

The  suburbs  of  Aleppo,  and  the  sur^ 
rounding  country,  are  very  pleasant. 
The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  are  flat,  and 
formed  of  a  composition  which  eflR^ctu- 
ally  resists  the  climate.  On  these  moat  of 
the  people  sleep  in  the  very  hot  weather. 
They  are  separated  (torn  one  another 
by  walls ;  but  the  Franks,  or  Europeanl. 
who  live  contiguous  to  each  other,  ana 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  kedpins 
up  a  friendly  and  harmonious  intertiourte 
together,  have  doors  of  communication, 
which  enable  them  to  make  a  large  cir'> 
cuit  without  descending  into  the  streets, 
and  to  visit  each  other  during  the  Plague, 
without  running  the  risk  of  catching  the 
infection,  by  going  among  the  natives 
below. 

In  the  year  1783,  Captain  Campbell, 
of  Barbreck,  formerly  a  commander  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  (and  an  account  Of  whos6  impri- 
sonment, under  Hyder  All,  and  dreadful 
suflierings,  was  given  in  our  seventh 
number)  passed  some  time  in  Aleppo,  on 
his  overland  journey  from  England  to 
India'.  He  was  waiting  till  a  caravan 
was  formed,  that  he  might  join  it  in  pro- 
ceeding to  his  destination;  but  being 
disappointed  in  that  point,  and  circum- 
stances having  compelled  his  immediate 
departure,  the  British  Consul  introduced 
a  guide  to  him,  who  agreed  to  take  him 
to  Bagdad,  provided  he  would  submit 
to  go  in  the  disguise  of  a  Tartar,  and  in 
several  placesi  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  to  Christians,  to 
pass  for  his  slave.  The  guide,  who  was 
a  Tartar  himself,  was  one  of  the  great 
number  of  that  description  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Turkish  state  in  carrying 
dispatches  to  the  various  viceroys  and 


I  bashaws,  and  Interchangeably  between 
them  again — they  are  men  on  whose 
fidelity  the  utmost  reliance  can  be 
placed.  "  He  was,"  says  our  traveller, 
'^  one  of  those  striking  character  figures 
that  a  painter  would  like  to  take  a  sketch 
of;  and  methought  Tartar  was  written 
legibly  in  every  lineament  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  person.  He  was  tall,  mus- 
cular, and  bony,  his  figure  bespoke  great 
hardihood,  strength  and  activity ;  nor 
could  the  trowsers  which  he  wore  con- 
ceal th6  Herculean  texture  of  his  Umbs. 
His  shoulders  were  expanded  to  an  enor- 
mous breadth;  he  was  uninoumbered 
with  flesh,  or,  indeed,  rather  extremely 
lean ;  his  ibreheadi  though  partly  con- 
cealed beneath  his  turban,  was  very  high ; 
his  nose  lair|e,  hooked,  sharp  and  promi- 
nent; a  pair  of  small,  fierce,  black,  pe- 
netrating «yes,  barely  separated  by  the 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  formidable  mousta- 
chios,  which  be  carefully  sleeked  with 
pomatum  into  a  point  resembling  an 
awl-blade,  and  which  moved  like  the 
whiskers  of  a  purring  cat  with  every 
Word  he  spoke,  gave  a  whimsical  ferocity, 
to  the  countenance,  beyond  the  reach  of 
description,  and  rendered  him  altogether 
as  discouraging  a  confidential  friend  as 
ever  a  Christian  trusted  his  life  to.  He 
surveyed  me  with  great  attention,  opened 
his  mouth  two  or  three  times  like  a  gasp- 
ing pike,  as  if  to  speak:  stroked  his 
whiskers  as  oflen ;  and  at  last  pronounc- 
ed tliat  he  would  undertake  to  conduct 
me;  adding,  in  allusion  to  my  black 
hair  and  dark  complexion,  that  I  looked 
more  like  a  native  than  anv  Frank  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  ordered  me  to  cut 
my  hair  quite  short,  to  provide  my»elf 
witli  a  Tartar  dress  and  cap,  in  the 
fiishion  of  his  own ;  and  saying  he  would 
call  on  me  in  proper  time,  departed." 

Thus  equipped,  they  set  out ;  but  pre* 
vious  to  his  departure,  the  Consul  did 
every,  thing  that  was  possible  for  liim  to 
do,  conducive  to  his  safety  and  accom- 
modation on  the  road,  which  he  observed 
would  be  long,  dreary,  fatiguing,  and 
hazardous ;  but,  at  parting,  he  desired 
him  to  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection 
that,  when  he  arrived  at  his  journey's 
end,  he  would  have  to  boast  that  he  went 
to  India  by  a  route  never  travelled  by 
any  European  before. 

The  first  object  the  guide  seemed  to 
have  in  view  on  their  journey,  wns*i 
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impress  the  captain  with  a  notion  of  his 
consequence  and  authority,  as  a  mes- 
senger belonging  to  the  Sultan.  As  all 
those  men  are  employed  by  the  first 
magistrates  in  the  country,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  the  links  of  communication  be- 
tween them,  they  think  themselves  of 
great  importance  m  the  state ;  while  the 
great  men  whose  business  they  are  em- 
ployed in,  make  them  feel  the  weight  of 
authority,  and  treat  them  with  the  great- 
est contempt;  hence  they  become  habitp 
ually  servile  to  their  superiors,  and,  by 
natural  consequence,  insolent  and  over- 
bearing to  their  inferiors,  or  those  who, 
being  in  their  power,  they  conceive  to  be 
so.  As  carriers  of  despatches,  their 
power  and  authority  wherever  they  go, 
IS  undisputed ;  and  they  can  compel  a 
supply  of  provisions,  horses,  and  attend- 
ants, whenever  it  suits  their  occasions ; 
nor  dare  any  man  resist  their  right  to 
take  the  horse  from  under  him  to  proceed 
on  the  Sultan's  business,  be  the  owner's 
occasion  ever  so  pressing.  As  they 
halted  at  a  number  of  stages  to  get  fresh 
horses  and  provisions,  the  guide  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  indulging  his  self- 
importance,  and  displaying  his  great 
authority  and  power.  As  soon  as  he 
stopped  at  a  carovansera,  he  immediately 
called  lustily  about  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan,  demanding  with  an  imperious 
and  menacing  tone  of  voice,  fresh  norses, 
victuals,  &c.,  on  the  instant.  The  terror 
of  this  great  man  operated  like  magic. 
Nothing  could  exceea  the  activity  of  the 
men,  the  briskness  of  the  women,  and 
the  fear  of  the  children ;  but  no  quick- 
ness of  preparation  nor  celerity  of  move- 
ment would  satisfy  this  singular  being. 
lie  would  show  his  power  in  a  still  more 
striking  point  of  view,  and  fkll  bela- 
bouring them  with  his  whip,  and  kicking 
them  with  all  his  might.  His  fellow- 
traveller  was  two  or  three  times  on  the 
point  of  interfering,  but  recollecting  his 
assumed  character,  he  allowed  the  guide 
to  take  his  own  way,  fearful  of  a  flogging 
himself  if  he  presumed  to  speak. 

"  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself," 
says  Captain  CampMI,  "my  Tartar 
guide,  who  was  an  admirable  actor,  sit- 
ting at  a  caravansera  in  state  at  his  din- 
ner, devouring  excellent  fowls,  choice 
pillaws,  and  delicious  fruit,  in  as  great 
pomp  as  a  Bashaw ;  and  m  order  to 
keep  up  the  assemblage  of  authority  over 


me,  to  favour  my  disguise,  handing  to 
me,  who  sat  at  humble  distance,  a  part 
of  his  provisions.  Critical  though  my 
situation  was,  the  extravagant  action  and 
ludicrous  pomposity  of  this  man  fire- 
quently  overbore  my  prudence,  and 
compelled  me  to  laugh  incontinently  and 
loudly ;  on  all  such  occasions  he  would 
put  his  hands  a-kimbo,  draw  up  his 
eyebrows  to  his  turban,  screw  down  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  in  the  most  rueful 
manner,  and  give  a  loud  whew!  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stare  at  me,  till,  en- 
tirely overcome  with  laughter,  and  ready 
to  sink  under  it,  I  clapped  my  face  he^ 
tween  my  hands,  and,  as  well  as  I  could, 
bowed  in  token  of  sorrow  and  submis- 
sion ;  when  threatening  me  vehemently, 
and  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  lament- 
able expression  of  doubt  that  he  was 
afinid  he  had  had  an  idiot  imposed  on 
him,  he  would  bustle  about,  oirect  the 
horses  to  be  got  ready,  and  order  me  to 
get  on  horseback,  with  many  denuncia- 
tions of  severe  treatment,  and  a  thousand 
flourishes  of  his  whip  over  my  head. 

'<  One  evening  we  came  to  a  caravan- 
sem  much  fatigued.  Whether  it  was 
caprice  or  fatigue,  or  the  suggestion  of 
policy  that  moved  him,  I  cannot  say, 
but  he  certainly  was  more  disposed  to 
play  the  tyrant  than  I  had  ever  before 
seen  him.  He  flogged  the  men  who 
took  the  horses,  kicked  every  one  he  met, 
made  the  house  ring  with  his  enormous 
voice ;  directed  supper  to  be  got  ready, 
ate  growline  and  finding  fault  with  every 
thine ;  and,  under  pretence  of  disliking 
the  ingredients  of  an  excellent  pill  aw, 
handed  it  over  to  me,  saying,  'Here, 
Jimmel,'  (the  name  he  called  me,  from 
the  similarity  of  Campbell  to  Camel, 
Jimmel  being  the  Turkish  word  for  that 
animal,)  'here,  take  this,  and  cram  it 
down  thy  coarse  throat,  it  is  only  fit  for 
a  Frank.'  I  took  it  with  the  best  air  of 
humility  I  could  assume;  and  tearing 
the  meat  with  my  fingers,  which  I  also 
used  instead  of  a  spoon  to  eat  the  rice 
with,  swallowed  it  eagerly.  When  I  had 
finished  it,  I  gave  him  a  hint  in  the  French 
language  that  I  should  like  to  wash  it 
down  with  some  wine ;  but  he  did  not, 
or  rather  would  not,  understand  me. 
Supper  being  done,  he  ordered  a  servant, 
after  his  own  feet  had  been  washed,  to 
attend  me  with  some  water,  and  said  to 
him,  *  Slave,  thou  sfaalt  wash  this  Frank's 
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feet ;'  then  turning  to  me  with  an  air  of 
condescension,  *  Jimmel,'  said  he, '  hold 
forth  thy  feet,  and  let  them  be  washed 
by  tliis  disciple  of  Ali.  I  say,  hold  forth 
thy  feet  1'  Scarcely  able  to  refrain  from 
laughter,  I  took  off  my  boots.  The  man 
brought  fresh  water,  and  fell  to  rubbing 
my  feet  with  great  good  will  and  humi- 
lity, yet  evidently  felt  so  much  hurt  at 
the  humiliation,  that  I  was  sorry  for  it, 
and  would  rather  have  dispensed  with 
the  washing,  though  it  was  a  luxury. 

'<  In  the  midst  of  this  operation,  the 
Tartar  who  was  reclining  on  his  cushion, 
smoking,  rose  up,  and  stalking  two  or 
three  times  across  the  room  with  the 
most  ludicrous  air  of  self-conceit  and 
importance,  took  his  tobacco  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  brandished  it  in  ostentatious 
parade,  and  in  the  tone  and  manner 
rather  of  one  that  was  raving  than  of  a 
man  in  his  sober  senses,  burst  out  with 
an  erophatical  expression  of  satis&ction, 
and  said,  *  This  it  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
great  man.  Mussulman  salam  to  him, 
and  wash  his  feet.'  In  spite  of  every 
effort  to  restrain  myself,  I  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  For  some 
time  he  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  his 
eyes  glistening  like  those  of  a  rat  in  a 
trap ;  his  pointed  whiskers  moving  with 
the  contortions  of  his  lips,  and  his  mouth 
every  now  and  then  opening  like  the 
beak  of  a  wounded  hawk.  At  length, 
without  uttering  a  sentence,  he  wheeled 
about,  threw  off  his  slippers,  drew  on 
his  boots,  vociferated  till  he  brought  all 
the  people  of  the  carovansera  about  him, 
and  ordered  horses  to  be  ready  instantly. 
As  orders  from  such  a  person  were  not 
likely  to  be  disobeyed,  the  horses  were 
got  ready.  We  mounted  immediately, 
and  after  about  eight  or  ten  miles  riding, 
he  called  a  halt,  dismounted,  and  said  he 
would  rest  there  all  night.'' 

The  captain  saw  it  was  useless  to  re- 
monstrate, so  they  passed  that  night  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  morning  they  set 
forward  again,  when  the  guide  began 
soliloquising  to  himself  in  the  following 
manner: — 

"  Surely  God  made  laughter  for  the 
derision  and  shame  of  mankind,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Franks  and  monkies  ;  for 
the  one  ha,  ha,  ha's,  and  the  other  he, 
he,  he's,  and  both  are  malicious,  mis- 
chievous, and  good  for  nothing,  but 
to   fret  and  tantalize   all   that   come 


across  them.  Not  but  that,  with  all 
their  laughter,  they  have  the  wisdom 
to  take  especial  care  of  themselves ;  for 
half  a  dozen  monkies  will  he,  he,  he, 
and  empty  a  whole  orchard  of  its  fruit 
in  the  reckoning  of  a  hundred ;  and  a 
Frank  will  ha,  ha,  ha,  and  eat  you  up, 
pillaws  and  poultry  like  a  wolf,  and 
drink  up  wine  with  the  same  modera- 
tion that  a  camel  drinks  up  water.  But 
with  all  their  he,  he,  he*s,  and  ha,  ha, 
ha's,  it  sometimes  turns  out  that  they  are 
caught.  The  monkey  is  seized  in  a 
trap,  and  caged  or  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  the  Frank  is  put  in  jail,  and  basti- 
nadoed or  hanged;  and  then  the  tune 
is  changed,  and  it  is  oh !  oh !  oh  ! " 

Here  he  began  to  mimic,  crying  so 
admirably,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ri- 
diculously, that  the  captain  could  not 
resist  laughing,  and  that  loudly. 

"There, again," said  he, hastily,  *' you 
can't  refrain.  But  by  our  holy  prophet," 
continued  he,  seriously,  "it  may  end 
as  I  said ;  so  look  to  yourself  and  avoid 
laughter  in  caravanseras,  or  we  part; 
for  there  are  places,  and  that  was  one 
of  them  last  night,  where  suspicion 
would  ruin  vou.  And  if  you  lost  your 
life,  what  should  I  say  for  myself  on 
my  return  to  Aleppo  ?  None  but  chris- 
tians and  monkies  make  a  practice  of 
laughing — ^Turks  and  Tartars  are  wiser." 

As  soon  as  the  remembrance  of  their 
laughing  affair  was  a  little  decayed,  the 
Tartar  began  to  relax  into'cood  humour, 
and  to  talk  with  his  usual  vehemence ; 
for  he  was  always,  according  to  the 
flow  of  his  spirits,  either  sullenly  silent, 
or  extravagantly  loquacious.  His  con- 
versation, however,  was  very  circum- 
scribed, and  consisted  chiefly  of  stories 
of  himself  and  his  horse,  the  amazing 
joumies  he  had  made,  and  the  feats  of 
manhood  he  had  performed. 

"  That  he  conceived  me, "  remarks 
Captain  Campbell,  "  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects, a  parcel  of  property,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe.  I  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  an  incident 
that  happened  between  Diarbeker  and 
Mosul.  One  morning,  I  was  unusually 
overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  Tartar  called  me, 
summoned  me  to  horse,  and  finding 
that  I  gave  no  answer,  nor  showed  any 
token  of  awaking,  he  lifted  me  in  his 
arms  boldly  from  xny  couch — such  was 
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bis  strengtli  that  he  did  it  vrithout  any 
difficulty,  carried  me  out  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  before  I  was  so 
completely  awake  as  to  be  sensible  of 
my  situation,  had  me  fixed  upon  a  horse 
ready  to  depart.  A  transaction  so  yery 
singular,  it  may  well  be  concluded,  sur- 
prised me  at  the  time,  and  would  not 
readily  be  forgotten. 

"Another  morning  I  was  awakened 
before  day-break,  with  a  bustle  in  the 
caravansera  where  we  lodged.  I  con- 
jectured that  the  Tartar  was  preparing  to 
get  forward.  I  was  so  far  right  in  my 
conjectures.  The  horses  were  ready; 
I  came  out  to  mount,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  perceive  several  horses 
before  me  with  something  which  stood 
erect  from  their  backs,  and  which  I  had 
barely  light  to  discern  were  not  men. 
I  concluded  that  they  were  bales  of  mer- 
chandise packed  up  in  a  particular 
form,  and  asked  no  questions  till  AiU 
day  light  disclosed  to  me  that  they  were 
human  creatures  tied  up  in  sacks,  and 
fastened  outside  on  the  horses'  backs. 
There  was  a  strange  union  of  horror  and 
oddity  in  the  conception,  and  it  struck 
me  at  once  with  a  mixed  emotion  of  in- 
dignation, pity,  and  mirth.  The  former, 
however,  got  the  better,  and  I  asked  my 
servant,  with  some  warmth,  what  it 
meant  He  said,  that  the  sacks  con- 
tained some  young  women  whom  the 
Tartar  had  bought.  <<  Good  God  1 '' 
said  I,  "  is  it  possible  that  he  can  have 
bought  wretched  females  to  treat  them 
with  so  little  tenderness  V 

**  He  has  bought  them,*'  returned 
my  servant,  **  in  the  way  of  traffic,  and 
not  for  pleasure.  But  if  I  might  pre- 
sume to  advise,  I  would  say,-  you  had 
better  make  no  remarks  upon  it.  It 
would  only  get  them  perhaps  worse 
treated,  and  raise  his  anger  against  us." 

*'  To  conclude,  I  took  his  advice  and 
kept  my  mind  to  myself.  The  unfor- 
tunate women  were  in  this  manner  car- 
ried fifty  miles,  at  the  end  of  which 
their  tender-hearted  purchaser  disposed 
of  them  in  some  way  of  keeping  until 
his  return ;  when,  I  suppose,  they  were 
to  be  carried  back  in  sacks,  astride  upon 
horses,  all  the  way  to  Aleppo,  there  to 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder." 

One  day,  after  they  had  rode  about 
four  miles  from  a  caravansera,  at  which 
they  had  changed  cattle.  Captain  Camp- 


bell found  that  a  most  execrably  bad 
horse  had  fallen  to  his  lot;  he  was  stiff, 
feeble,  and  foundered ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  stumbled  very  much,  and 
the  captain  every  minute  expected  that 
he  would  fall  and  roll  over  him.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  to  the  guide  to  ex- 
change with  him;  a  favour  he  had 
hitherto  never  refused,  and  fof  which 
Captain  Campbell  was  the  more  anrious, 
as  the  beast  the  Tartar  rode  was  of  the 
very  best  kind.  To  his  utter  astonish- 
ment the  Tartar  peremptorily  refused ; 
and  as  this  had  been  a  day  of  unusual 
taciturnity  on  his  part,  our  traveller  at- 
tributed his  refusal  to  peevishness  and 
ill  temper,  and  was  resolved  not  to  let 
the  matter  rest  there.  He,  therefore, 
desired  the  interpreter  to  inform  him, 
that  as  at  Aleppo  he  had  agreed  to 
change  horses  with  him  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  he  should  consider  their  agree- 
ment infringed  upon  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply, and.  would  write  to  the  consul  at 
Aleppo  to  that  effect.  As  soon  as  this 
was  conveyed  to  the  Tartar,  he  broke 
out  with : — 

"  You  will  write  to  Aleppo,  will  you  1 
Foolish  Frank,  they  will  not  believe 
you !  By  Mahomet,  it  would  be  well 
done  to  hear  the  complaint  of  a  wander- 
ing Frank  against  Hassan  Artaz,  Has- 
san the  faithful  and  the  just,  who  for 
ten  years  and  more  has  been  the  faithful 
messenger  of  an  emperor,  and  the  friend 
and  confident  of  Cadis,  bashaws  and 
viceroys,  and  never  yet  was  called  so 
much  as  liar.  Who,  think  you,  poor 
misguided  one,  who,  think  you,  would  be- 
lieve that  I  broke  my  promise  V*  "  Why 
do  you  not  then," saia the  captain, "per- 
form it  by  changing  horses,  when  it  was 
part  of  our  agreement  ?  " 

"  Once  for  all  I  tell  you,"  interrupted 
he,  •*  I  will  not  give  up  this  horse. 
There  a  not,"  continued  he,  gascona- 
dingly,  "there  is  not  a  Mussulman, 
that  ever  wore  a  beard,  not  to  talk  of  a 
wretched  Frank,  that  should  get  this 
same  horse  from  under  me.  I  would 
not  yeld  him  to  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  this  minute,  were  he  in  your 
place ;  I  would  not,  I  tell  you,  Frank, 
and  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  it." 

"I  dare  say  you  have,"  returned  the 
captain,"  love  of  your  ease,  and  fear  of 
your  bones." 

At  hearing  this,  he  grew  quite  out- 
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^ageouSi  calling  Alia  and  Mahomet  to 
witness  that  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  fear  anything.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving that  the  captain  looked  at  him 
with  sneering  contemptuous  defiance, 
he  rode  up  alongside  of  hira,  snatched 
the  reins  out  of  his  hand,  and  caught 
hold  of  them  collected  close  at  the 
horse's  jaw,  then  fell  flogging  the  cap- 
tain's horse  and  spurring  his  own,  till 
he  got  them  both  into  full  speed  ;  nor 
did  he  stop  there,  but  continued  to  be- 
labour the  poor  jade  with  his  whip,  and 
to  spur  his  own,  driving  headlong  over 
every  impediment  that  came  in  their 
way,  till  the  captain  really  thought  he 
had  gone  mad,  or  designed  to  kill  him. 
Seveial  times  he  was  on  the  point  of 
striking  him  with  his  whip,  in  order  to 
knock  him  off  his  horse,  but  as  often 
prudence  whispered  him  to  forbear.  He 
suffered  him,  without  a  further  effort, 
to  proceed,  calling  him,  however,  every 
opprobrious  name  he  could  think  of,  in 
lin^uajranca  ;  and  the  Tartar  grinning, 
and  calling  him,  in  Turkish,  hog,  ass, 
mule,  &c.  in  rapid  and  impetuous  ve- 
hemence of  tone  and  utterance. 

He  continued  this  for  some  miles, 
over  an  uncultivated  tract,  here  and 
there  intersected  with  channels  formed 
by  rills  of  water  in  the  periodical  rains, 
thickly  set  with  low  furze,  ferns  and 
other  dwarf  bushes,  and  broken  up 
and  down  into  little  hills.  His  horse 
carried  him  clear  oyer  all ;  and  though 
the  captain  was  every  minute  stumbling 
and  nearly  down,  yet  with  a  dexterity 
inexpressible,  and  a  vigour  altogether 
amazing,  the  Tartar  kept  him  up  by  the 
bridle,  and  in  fact  carried  him  gallantly 
over  every  thing.  They  alighted  on  the 
brow  of  a  small  hill,  whence  was  to  be 
seen  a  full  and  uninterrupted  prospect 
of  the  country  all  around.  The  inter- 
preter coming  up,  the  Tartar  called  to 
him  and  desired  him  to  explain  to  his 
master  carefully  the  meaning  of  what  he 
was  about  to  say ;  which  was  nearly  as 
follows ; — 

**  You  see  those  mountains  yonder." 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  east,"  Uiose  are 
in  the  province  of  Kurdestan,  inhabited 
by  a  vile  race  of  robbers,  called  Jesides, 
who  pay  homage  to  a  god  of  their  own, 
and  worship  the  devil  from  fear.  They 
live  by  plunder,  and  often  descend  from 
those  mountains,  cross  the  Tigris,  which 


runs  between  them  and  us,  and  plun- 
der and  ravage  the  country  in  bands  of 
great  number  and  formidable  strength, 
carrying  away  into  slavery  all  they  can 
catch,  and  killing  all  who  resist  them. 
This  country,  therefore,  for  some  dis- 
tance round  us,  is  very  dangerou?i  to 
travellers,  whose  only  safety  lies  in  flight. 
Now,  it  was  our  misfortune,  this  morn- 
ing, to  get  a  very  bad  horse,  for  which, 
please  Alia,  (stroking  his  whiskers,) 
some  one  shall  receive  the  bastinado. 
Should  we  meet  with  a  band  of  those 
Curds,  what  could  we  do  but  fly  ?  And 
if  you,  Frangi,  rode  this  horse,  and  I 
that,  weeould  never  escape;  for  I  doubt 
you  could  never  keep  him  up  from  fall- 
ing under  me,  as  I  did  under  you.  I 
should,  therefore,  oome  down  and  be 
taken ;  you  would  lose  your  guide  and 
miss  your  way,  and  all  of  us  be  undone. 
Besides,  there  are  many  villages  here 
where  people  live,  who,  if  they  once  sus- 
pected only  you  were  a  Frank,  would 
follow  and  sacrifice  you,  if  they  could, 
to  Mahomet,  and  where  of  course  you 
must  run  for  it." 

As  soon  as  the  interpreter  had  ex- 
plained this  to  the  captain,  **  Well," 
continued  the  Tartar,  *<what  does  he 
say  now  to  it?" 

*'  Why,  I  say,"  returned  Captain 
Campbell, "  that  you  have  spoken  sound 
sense  and  good  reason,  and  I  am  obli- 
ged to  you." 

This  operated  most  pleasantly  upon 
him ;  his  features  relaxed  into  a  broad 
look  of  satisfaction,  and  he  said,  ^*l 
will  do  every  thing  I  can  to  make  you 
easy  and  contented ;  and  when  I  am 
obstinate,  don*t  resist,  for  be  assured  I 
have  reasons  for  it;  and  above  all  things 
avoid  laughing  in  my  presence."  They 
accordingly  proceeded  in  better  spirits 
than  when  they  set  out. 

"That  night,"  says  Captain  Camp- 
bell, **  we  came  to  a  caravansera  which 
lay  at  some  distance  from  a  village. 
Here  the  Tartar,  satisfied  with  himself 
for  the  conduct  of  the  day,  and  pleased 
with  me  for  my  approbation  of  it,  or- 
dered a  most  admirable  supper;  and 
not  only,  as  was  very  common  with 
him,  rejected  the  best  dish  in  order  to 
present  it  to  me,  but  aho  selected  for 
me  the  choicest  bits  of  those  upon  the 
table.  He  then  ordered  wine,  obser- 
ving that  the  fatigue  of  a  govemmeDt 
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messenger  demanded  indulgence;  and 
using  a  salvo  of  my  suggestion  on  a 
former  occasion,  viz.  that  the  prophet 
would  not  be  offended  with  travellers 
more  than  with  the  sick,  for  taking  it 
as  it  were  medicinally" 

AfW  a  variety  of  similar  adventures ; 
and  after  passing  through  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  which  our  traveller 
observed  to  grow  worse,  both  in  soil 
and  climate,  as  he  proceeded  southward, 
he  arrived  in  the  famous  city  of  Bagdad, 
on  the  eighteenth  day  from  that  of  his 
departure  from  Aleppo ;  in  which  eigh- 
teen days  he  had  rode  fourteen  hundred 
miles.  The  guide  procured  him  com- 
fortable lodgings  with  an  American  mer- 
chant, and  as,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent whimsicality  of  his  conduct,  he 
had  behaved  to  Captain  Campbell's 
satisfaction,  and  brought  him  in  safety 
to  Bagdad,  the  captain  paid  him  one 
hundred  pounds  according  to  agreement, 
and  gave  him  twenty  pounds  more,  to 
shew  that  he  was  pleased  with  him,  and 
discharged  him.  The  guide  took  the 
money  without  altering  his  manner  or 
his  countenance  in  the  least ;  but  when 
they  came  to  part,  the  poor,  rough,  un- 
polished Turk  betrayed  the  strongest 
marks  of  sensibility,  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  him. 


LOSS    OF    THE    CLAREKOOBT,    WEST 
INDIAMAX. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  de- 
tails of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  to  the 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Shore,  of  the  14th  regiment  of 
foot,  (who,  with  his  whole  family,  was 
drowned  on  the  occasion,)  by  Sir  David 
£rskine,  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  F.A.S.9 
&c.  Sir  David's  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Black  Gang  Chine,  the  place 
where  the  vessel  struck,  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

''The  Clarendtmt  CapUin  Walker, 
left  the  Basseterre  Roads,  St.  Kitts,  on 
the  28th  August,  1836. 

**  The  Clarendon^  after  a  boisterous 
passage,  made  the  Lizard  Lights,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  on  the  8th  October, 
thirty-eight  days'  passage  She  endea- 
voured to  get  into  Plymouth  Sound,  but, 
owing  to  Q  strong  north-west  gale,  she  was 
unable  to  reach  it,  and  ultimately  bore 
up  for  Portsmouth.    On  the  evening  of  I 


the  10th,  the  wind  considerably  increased 
in  violence,  and  the  utmost  exertion  was 
used  to  reach  the  Mother  Bank,  or  Spit- 
head.  During  the  night,  it  blew  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  and  was  intensely  dur^  . 
Between  four  uii^l  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  utmost  'consternation  was 
felt  by  all  on  board,  in  consequence  of 
the  land  being  discerned  cloj^  on  the  lar- 
board bow ;  the  mainsail  was  endea- 
voured to  be  set,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  ofiing,  but,  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest,  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  time,  the  vessel  was 
shipping  immense  quantities  of  water  : 
the  scene  was  agonizing.  1 1  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  object  but  the 
foam  which  lay  on  the  shore.  Shortly 
before  day-light,  signals  of  distress  were 
made,  and  the  inhabitants,  principally 
fishermen,  repaired  to  the  beach,  but  were 
unable  to  render  the  least  assistance 
from  the  impossibility  of  any  boat  living 
in  such  a  sea  as  was  running.  Just  at 
the  break  of  day,  the  ill-fated  vessel 
struck  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Chale  Bay,  immediately  under 
BlBck  Gang  Chine,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

''  On  the  catastrophe  taking  place, 
immense  numbers  of  persons  assembled 
on  the  beach.  During  the  day,  quanti- 
ties of  the  wreck,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
caiigo,  were  washed  on  shore.  The  se- 
cond mate,  and  two  seamen  were  the 
only  individuals  who  escaped. 

"  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  12th 
October,  a  coroner  s  inquest  was  held  on 
twenty  of  the  bodies,  in  Chale  church, 
and  a  verdict  of  ''Accidental  Death" 
recorded.  It  was  a  melancholy  specta- 
cle ;  some  of  the  bodies  were  in  coffins, 
and  some  not,  all  the  coffins  not  being 
finished.  Poor  Lieutenant  Shore  seemed 
to  have  a  smile  on  his  countenance ;  he 
was  a  very  handsome  fellow^  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  his  daughters,  appa- 
rently about  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
whom  he  was  perhaps  trying  to  save, 
when  he  lost  his  own  life,  dressed  in  her 
little  night-gown  and  night-cap,  with  her 
plump  and  innocent  face,  was  enough 
to  break  one's  heart.  Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  they  died  instantly  the  ship  struck, 
from  the  blows  they  received  from  the 
shock  and  falling  rigging,  and  that  very 
few  were  drowned. 

"  Among  the  suflferers  was  the  whole 
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of  Lieatenant  Shore's  family ;  consisting 
of  himself,  Mrs.  Shore,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  eldest  was  sixteen ; 
two  of  the  others  were  ten  and  four 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  was  only 
eight  months  old. 

*'  The  three  that  were  saved  leaped 
over-board  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
Clarendon  struck,  and  were  carried  on 
the  beach  by  the  waves.  They  would 
nevertheless  have  perished,  but  for  the 
noble  conduct  of  a  young  man  named 
Wheeler.  Two  or  fiiree  persons  who 
saw  the  ship  strike,  tied  a  rope  round 
Wheeler*s  body,  and  on  the  first  man 
being  thrown  on  shore  he  got  hold  of 
him ;  but  the  next  wave  overpowered 
them  both.  Yet  Wheeler  bravely  held 
the  poor  fellow,  till,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  from  his  friends  on  the 
beach,  he  was  dragged  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  coming  wave.  What  was  his 
gratification  to  find  an  old  friend  and 
shipmate,  they  having  both  sailed  to- 
gether in  Lord  Yarborough*s  yacht, 
"  The  FalconJ'  The  others  were  saved 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  above  brave 
fellow  Wheeler,  who  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  himself;  for  so  near  was  the  ship 
to  the  shore,  that  when  the  main-mast 
fell,  it  was  not  three  yards  from  the 
place  which  the  receding  wave  allowed 
him  for  a  moment  to  reach. 

*'  As  I  was  in  camp  a  whole  summer 
on  Brixton  Down,  within  two  miles  of 
Black  Gang  Chine,  I  will  add  the  best 
account  I  can  of  that  extraordinary  place 
where  the  Clarendon  struck,  and  where 
Lieutenant  Shore,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
family,  lost  their  lives. 

"  On  the  western  declivity  of  St.  Ca- 
therine's Hill,  otherwise  called  in  the 
sea  charts,  Rocken  End,  commences 
the  rude  chasm,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Black  Gang  Chine,  which  has 
partly  been  formed  by  the  springs  which 
rise  here.  Two  currents,  from  distant 
parts  of  the  hill,  have  made  their  way  to 
Its  brow,  and  from  its  summit  have  ex- 
cavated two  large  and  separate  chasms, 
but  their  waters,  form  a  junction  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  prominent  point,  the 
sides  of  which  have  been  torn  away  by 
the  respective  torrents.  The  chasms  at 
this  junction  become  one,  and  conse- 
quently much  deepened,  the  waters  more 
rapidly  hurrying  down  the  steep  channel 
for  about  two  hundred  yards,  till  they 


arrive  at  an  impenetrable  predpice  of 
rock,  for  which  tliey  fall  in  a  perpen- 
dicular sheet  of  forty  feet  upon  the 
shore. 

**  The  declivities  of  the  Chine  are 
lined  alternately  with  strata  of  rock,  and 
dark  crumbling  earth,  from  the  latter  of 
which,  and  from  a  gang  of  smagglers, 
who  frequented  it  in  days  of  yore,  it  got 
the  name  of  Black  Gang  Chine.  The 
black  crumbling  earth  being  washed 
away  by  the  current,  the  rock  above  it 
of  course  became  undermined,  and  has 
fallen.  The  stones  lie  in  large  fragments 
throughout  every  part  of  the  channel, 
but  a  long  and  upright  stratum  of  rock 
extends  itself  on  each  side  of  the  chasm, 
and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
and  grand  embankment  to  the  declivity. 
The  view  of  this  Chine  from  the  shore 
is  very  striking,  from  the  impending  and 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  the  dark  hue  and 
nakedness  of  the  mouldering  precipices. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  mucli  less- 
ened  in  dry  weather,  from  the  want  of 
water ;  but  after  hard  rains,  in  stormy 
seasons,  its  appearance  is  impressively 
awful.  Many  similar  chines  exist  on 
this  exposed  coast,  but  none  of  them  to 
compare  in  grandeur  with  this. 

''  Many  ships  have  fatally  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  rocks  which  line  Chale 
Bay.  They  just  lurk  under  the  water, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Cape  of 
Uocken  End  occasion  very  heavy  swells, 
especially  if  the  wind  is  south-west.  If 
a  vessel  is  not  far  enough  to  the  south- 
ward to  weather  the  point  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, alias  Rocken  End,  she  is  sure  to 
go  on  the  rocks,  which  was  the  case 
with  the  Clarendon,  It  is  still  within 
the  remembrance  of  many,  that  during 
one  stormy  night,  not  less  than  fourteen 
sail  met  their  fate  in  this  tempestuous 
and  dangerous  Bay. 

**  Scarcely  a  winter  passes  that  acci- 
dents of  the  same  nature  do  not  happen. 
But  as,  for  some  years  past,  boats  have 
been  kept  in  readiness,  and  men  are 
constantly  attending  to  afford  every  as- 
sistance upon  such  occasions,  many  lives 
have  been  preserved.*' 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 


We  purpose,  in  Uiis  and  ihe  tucceed- 
ing  number,  giving  a  luccint  account 
or  ilie  celebrated  expeajtion  of  iliis  ill- 
feted  commander,  in  his  intended  voyage 
round  the  norld. 

On  the  reestablish 01  en t  of  pease,  in 
1783,  ilie  Frencli  government,  stimulated 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  immortal  Cook, 
and  the  loyages  of  ihe  various  English 
naiigators,  resolved  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  voyage  of  discovery.  For  liiis 
purpose,  the  frigniei  La  Buuuote  and 
i,'jKiof(it«werelilledoulatBiest.  The 
command  of  tlie  expedition  was  conferred 
on  John  Francis  Oaliiup  de  In  Perouse, 
commodore  in  the  navy  of  France,  mho 
had  dlslinguislied  himself  in  the  naval 
service  of  hii  country,  and,  during  Ihe 
American  war,  had  (he  command  of  the 
force  which  destroyed  the  trading  esla- 
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blishments  of  the  British  at  Hudson's 
Bay.  La  Perouse  aapolnled  to  thecom- 
mand  of  iLe  AUralabe,  M.  dc  Langle,  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  who  had  ram- 
manded  ihe  Ailrea  in  the  Hudson's  Boy 
expedition.  Tlie  Iwo  vesach  bting 
equipped  with  every  thing  requisite  for 
the  voyage,  sailed  from  Brest  i[i  AugusI, 
1785,  Bn4  anchored  on  ihe  Brazil  coati 
in  November,  afiur  touching  at  Madeira 
and  Tenerifle.  Proceeding  round  Cape 
Horn,  Ihcy  arrived  in  the  boy  of  Con- 
ception, in  1786;  but  nothing  worthy  of 
description  occurred  to  them  lilt  they 
reached  F.asler  Island,  in  the  South  Sra, 
which  they  did  in  April  of  that  year. 

On  gaining  Cook's  Boy,  at  ilmtisland, 
Ihe  two  ships  dropped  their anclmrs,  but 
the  wnler  deenened  so  rapidly,  that  both 
anchors  camehome.     This,  however,did 
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not  abate  the  ardour  or  curiosity  of  the 
Indians,  who  swam  after  them  to  a  league 
off  the  shore,  and  went  on  board  with  a 
laughing,  careless  air,  which  left  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  their  character. 
Men  of  a  more  suspicious  turn  of  mind, 
would  have  feared,  when  they  ffot  under 
sail  again,  in  order  to  regain  tne  ancho- 
rage, that  the  ships  were  carrying  them 
off  from  their  native  soil ;  but  the  idea 
of  such  perfidy  did  not  seem  to  present 
itself  to  their  minds.  Naked  and  un- 
armed, a  simple  string  round  their  mid- 
dle, supported  a  bundle  of  herbs,  that 
hung  down  before.  Their  physiogmony 
was  generally  agreeable,  but  extremely 
various,  not  nmnct,  like  that  of  the  Ma- 
lays, Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of  Chili, 
a  general  character  that  is  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

La  Peronse  made  se? era!  pieaents  to 
these  Indians,  who  pteferied  pieces  of 
painted  cloth,  half  an  ell  long,  to  tudUf 
knives,  and  beads.  Even  theae  Yielded 
to  the  stronger  inclination  for  nats,  of 
which,  however,  they  had  too  email  a 
quantity  to  gite  to  manv  of  them.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  they  quitted  the 
ships,  after  having  been  made  to  under- 
stand by  signs,  that  at  day-break  the 
two  commanders  would  go  ashore. 
They  then  went  danoing  into  their  boat, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  two 
musket  shots  from  the  shore,  on  which 
the  billows  broke  with  considerable 
force. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  every  thing 
was  made  ready  to  go  on  shore.  La 
Perouse  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
accounts  of  the  different  nairigators,  not 
to  know  that  the  Indians  are  but  grown* 
up  children,  whose  desires  the  sight  of 
property,  or  anything  gaudy,  would  so 
strangely  excite,  that  they  would  take 
every  possible  method  to  get  possession 
of  Uiem.  He  was  therefore  convinced 
that  he  must  restrain  them  by  fear,  and 
gave  orders  that  this  visit  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a  little  warlike  train. 
Four  boats,  with  twelve  armed  soldiers, 
proceeded  for  the  isUnd.  The  two  com- 
manders, Messrs.  La  Perouse  and  de 
Langle,  were  accompanied  by  all  the 
passengers  and  officers,  except  those  who 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  duty  on 
board,  forming  about  seventy  persons  in 
all,  including  the  crews  of  the  boats. 

Pour  or  five  hundred  Indians  waited 


for  them  on  the  shore.  Tliey  were  un- 
armed, and  several  of  them  were  covered 
with  pieces  of  white  and  yellow  stuff; 
but  the  greater  number  were  naked,  seve- 
ral were  tattooed,  and  their  faces  painted 
red.  Their  cries  and  their  countenances 
equally  expressed  their  joy,  as  thev  ad- 
vanced to  give  their  visitors  their  hands 
and  assisted  them  in  landing. 

Their  first  care,  on  quitting  the  boats, 
was  to  form  a  ring  of  armed  soldiers, 
enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  leave  this 
space  void.  Then,  pitehinf  a  tent,  the 
meents  intendedfor  the  natives,  and  the 
different  species  of  animals  to  be  M  on 
the  island,  were  brought  on  shore.  But, 
as  the  soldiers  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden to  6ie,  or,  even  with  the  bntt  end 
of  their  muskets,  to  keep  off  the  Indians 
who  might  be  troublesome,  the  soldiers 
themselves  were  soon  exposed  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  islanden,  whose  numbers 
rapidly  increased.  They  amounted,  at 
the  least,  to  800,  out  (/whom  full  150 
were  women.  The  countenance  of 
many  among  the  latter  was  agreeable, 
and  they  unscrupulously  offend  their 
fisvours  to  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
them  presents.  The  men  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  French  party  to  comply, 
and  while  the  women  lavished  their  ca- 
resses on  them,  the  natives  took  their 
hats  from  their  heads,  and  stole  their 
handkerchiefs  from  their  pockets.  Tliey 
all  seemed  to  be  accomplices  in  these 
thefts,  for  they  had  scarcely  committed 
them,  when  they  all  took  to  flight  at  the 
same  instant,  like  a  covey  of  buds.  But, 
observing  that  the  soldiers  made  no  use 
of  their  muskets,  they  returned  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  renewed  their  ca» 
resses,  and  watched  a  favourable  moment 
to  commit  new  thefb .  These  manceuvres 
continued  all  the  morning,  and  as  the  vi- 
sitors were  to  leave  them  at  night,  they 
only  amused  themselves  with  observing 
the  artifices  these  islanders  employed  to 
rob  them.  In  order  to  remove  every 
pretext  for  any  kind  of  force  which  might 
produce  unfortunate  consequences,  Ijbl 
Perouse  declared  that  he  would  replace 
the  hats  that  might  be  taken  from  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  These  Indians,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  were  unarmed. 
Only  three  or  four,  among  so  great  a 
number,  had  a  kind  of  wo<3en  dub,  not 
in  the  least  formidable.  Some  of  them 
appeared  to  have  a  slight  authority  over 
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the  others ;  and^  taking  them  for  chiefe, 
the  commodore  distributed  some  medals 
among  them,  which  he  hong  about  their 
necks  with  a  chain.  But  he  soon  dis* 
covered  that  these  were  in  fact  the  very 
men  who  were  the  most  notorious  thieves ; 
and  although  th^  seemed  to  pursue 
those  who  stole  their  handkerchiefs,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  folly 
determined  not  to  overtake  them. 

"  Having  but  eight  or  ten  hours/' 
says  La  Perouse  in  his  journal, ''  to  re- 
main  upon  the  island,  and  being  desir- 
ous not  to  lose  that  interval  of  time,  I 
confided,  the  care  of  our  tent,  and  of  all 
our  effects,  to  M.  D'Escures,  my  first 
lieutenant,  to  whom  I  also  gave  the 
command  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  shore.  We  then  divided  ourselves 
into  two  parties,  of  which  the  first,  under 
the  orders  of  M.  de  Langle,  was  to  pe- 
netrate as  far  as  possible  into  the  heart 
of  the  island,  to  sow  the  grain  in  such 
spots  as  should  appear  best  adapted  for 
their  cultivation;  and  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  plants,  agriculture, 
population,  monuments,  and  in  general 
every  thing  interesting  among  this  very 
extraordinary  people.  The  second 
party,  of  which  I  made  one,  visited  the 
monuments,  the  platforms,  the  houses 
and  plantations,  within  a  league  around 
our  quarters.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  2000.  The  number  of 
women  appeared  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  I  saw  as  great  a  number 
of  children  as  in  any  oUier  country. 
For,  though  in  about  1200  inhabitants, 
whom  our  arrival  had  drawn  together 
round  the  Bay,  there  were  not  more  than 
300  women,  I  should  conjecture,  that 
although  the  men  came  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island  to  see  our  ships,  the 
women,  either  because  more  delicate,  or 
more  occupied  with  their  children  and 
families,  were  left  at  home ;  and  we  only 
saw  those  who  inhabited  the  environs  of 
the  bay.  M.  de  Langle  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  a  great  number  of 
women  and  children;  and  we  all  ex- 
plored the  caverns  where  Mr.  Forster 
and  some  of  Captain  Cook's  officers 
thought  the  women  might  be  concealed. 
These  are  subterranean  dwellings ;  and 
it  seemed  induputable  that  the  natives 
had  concealed  tneir  wives  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  them  in  1772,  but  I  could 
not  discover  their  motive;  and,  it  is 


perhaps  to  the  kindness  with  which 
those  navi^tors  conducted  themselves 
towards  this  people,  that  vre  owe  the 
confidence  they  seemed  to  place  in  us, 
and  by  which  we  vrere  enabled  to  judge 
better  of  their  population.'' 

The  monuments  which  they  saw  in 
this  island,  appeared  very  ancient,  and 
were  placed  in  a  kind  of  burying-ground. 
There  were,  besides,  smiUl  neaps  of 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  of  which 
the  upper  stone  vrss  whitened  with  lime- 
water.  These  little  monuments  were 
erected  on  the  sea-shore,  and  an  Indian 
clearly  explained,  by  laying  himself 
down  on  the  ground,  the  object  of  these 
heaps  of  stones ;  afterwards  lifting  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  he  evidently  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  a  future  existence, 
yet  they  could  trace  no  sign  of  any  re- 
ligious worship  among  the  natives,  and 
they  did  not  consider  that  their  rude 
statues,  having,  on  them  same  clumsy 
colossal  busts,  could  be  taken  for  idols, 
notwithstanding  the  Indians  may  have 
shewn  for  them  a  species  of  veneration. 
All  conditions  appeared  to  be  equal. 
To  be  king  over  a  people  who  are  almost 
naked,  and  live  on  yams  and  potatoes, 
excites  little  jealousy;  and  these  In- 
dians never  havine  occasion  to  go  to 
war,  because  they  liave  no  neighbours, 
have  no  need  of  a  chief  invested  with 
any  considerable  authority. 

Scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  the  island 
vms  cultivated,  and  such  appeared  to  be 
the  abundance  of  nature  that  La  Pe- 
rouse was  led  to  state  his  belief  that  the 
productions  of  the  earth  were  in  com- 
mon. He  describes  one  of  their  houses, 
which,  with  two  or  three  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  says,  formed  one  of  their  vil- 
lages. This  house  was  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  in  the 
centre  ten  in  height.  Its  form  was  that 
of  a  cave  inverted,  and  there  was  no 
entrance  except  by  creeping  on  the 
hands  through  two  doors,  both  less  than 
two  feet  high.  This  house,  which  would 
contain  more  than  two  hundred  persons, 
could  not  be  the  residence  of  the  chief, 
if  there  was  one,  for  there  was  no  furni- 
ture in  it,  and  so  great  a  space  would 
have  been  useless  to  him. 

In  Captain  Cook's  voyages,  it  is 
stated,  that  on  this  island,  that  cele- 
brated navigator  had  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
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visions  and  yams,  bat  that  must  be  at- 
tributed not  so  much  to  a  scarcity  of 
these  vegetables,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  an  almost  general  consent  for 
their  sale.  The  identity  of  these  people 
witli  the  other  islandent  of  the  South 
Sea,  as  Captain  Cook  observes,  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  their  language  and  na- 
tional pliysiognomy  are  the  same,  their 
manufactures  also,  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  mulberry,  though  these  trees  are 
very  rare,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
droughts. 

*'  Atone  in  the  afternoon," continues  La 
Perousc,  in  his  account  of  these  island- 
ers, *'  £  returned  to  the  tent,  designing 
to  go  on  board,  that  M.  de  Clonard,  my 
second  captain,  might  go  on  shore  in 
his  turn.  I  found  almost  all  my  people 
\viihout  bats  or  handkerchiefs ;  for  our 
gentleness  had  encouraged  these  plun- 
derers, nor  was  I  at  all  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  An  Indian,  who  had  as- 
sisted me  in  descending  from  a  platform, 
took  away  my  hat,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  rendered  me  this  service,  ran  off  at 
full  speed,  followed  as  usual  by  all  the 
rest.  I  did  not,  however,  cause  him  to 
be  pursued,  for  being  nearly  all  in  the 
same  state,  I  would  not  alone  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  sheltered  from  the  sun. 
At  two  o'clock,  I  returned  on  board,  and 
M.  de  Clonard  went  on  shore.  Soon 
afterwards,  two  officers  of  the  Astrolabe 
arrived  to  inform  me  that  the  Indians 
had  just  committed  a  robbery  which  had 
occasioned  a  considerable  contest.  Some 
divers  had  cut  the  grapnel  rope  of  the 
Aitrolahcs  boat  under  water,  and  car- 
ried off  her  grapnel,  which  was  not 
perceived  till  the  robbers  had  got  a 
considerable  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
island.  As  this  anchor  was  necessary  to 
us,  a  couple  of  officers,  with  several  sol- 
dier.4,  pursued  them,  but  were  soon  over- 
whelmed with  a  shower  of  stones.  A 
mu9ket  tired  in  the  air  without  shot 
produced  no  effect,  and  they  were  at 
last  obliged  to  fire  a  charge  of  small 
shot,  some  of  which,  doubtless,  touched 
one  of  the  Indians,  for  the  throwing  of 
stones  then  ceased,  and  our  officers  were 
able  to  gain  the  tent  in  tranquillity ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  overtake  the  Indians, 
who  must  have  been  astonished  at  our 
patience,  which  all  their  insults  had  not 
oeen  sufl^cient  to  subdue.  They  soon, 
however,  returned  around  our  quarters, 


and  we  became  as  good  friends  as  at  our 
first  interview.  At  length,  at'  six  in  tbe 
evening,  every  thing  was  got  ou  board, 
the  cauoes  retiuned  on  shore,  and  I 
made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  weigh. 
I  think  I  shall  complete  tlie  portrait  of 
the  character  of  these  islanders,  when  I 
relate  that  a  kind  of  chief,  to  whom  M. 
de  Langle  had  presented  a  male  and 
female  goat,  received  them  with  one 
hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he  stole  his 
handkerchief  1*' 

The  ships  then  proceeded  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and,  after  visiting 
Owhyhee,  they  set  sail  for  the  nortli- 
west  coast  of  America,  which  he  reached 
towards  the  end  of  June,  1786,  and 
spent  some  time  in  exploring.  A  port 
was  discovered,  which  was  named  Port 
des  Frangaises,  or  Frenchmen's  Port, 
and  here  the  two  vessels  cast  anchor, 
after  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  No- 
thing of  moment  occurred  during  their 
stay  at  this  place,  except  the  loss  of  two 
boats,  and  twenty-two  men,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  swell.  To  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  drowned  on  this  oc- 
casion, La  Perouse  erected  a  monument, 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  de- 
tailing the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
unfortunate  catastrophe .  He  also  named 
the  place,  VIsle  du  Cenotaphe^  or  Monu- 
ment Island. 

"  Of  the  Indians  of  Port  des  Fran- 
guises f  La  Perouse  says: — "  Equally 
rough  and  barbarous  as  their  soil  is 
stony  and  unimproved,  they  inhabit 
this  land  only  to  spread  devastation,  and 
waging  continual  war  with  every  kind 
of  animal,  despise  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions that  spring  up  around  them. 
I  have,  indeed,  seen  women  and  chil- 
dren eat  straw-berries  and  rasp-berries, 
but,  doubtless,  such  food  Is  insipid  to 
men  who,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
act  the  part  of  vultures  in  the  regions  of 
the  air,  or  wolves  and  tigers  in  the  forest. 
The  arts  of  life  arc  there  considerably 
advanced,  and  they  have  already  made 
great  progress  to  civilization.  But  that 
civilization  which  polishes  manners,  and 
softens  ferocity,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  for 
their  manner  of  life,  excluding  all  subor- 
dination, exposes  them  to  be  continually 
agitated  by  fear  or  vengeance,  and  being 
choleric  and  prone  to  i4blencc,  we  saw 
them  incessantly  raising  their  poi^nards 
against  each  otlier.    Tliough  subject  to 
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Amine  in  the  winter,  as  the  chase  may 
not  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  pro- 
visions, they  enjoy  in  summer  the  most 
profuse  abundance ;  for,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  they  catch  fish  enough  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  families  during  the  day. 
Thus,  the  remainder  of  their  time  being 
condemned  to  idleness,  it  is  passed  in 
play,  which  they  pursue  with  as  much 
ardour  and  passion  as  the  dissipated 
inhabitants  of  a  great  metropolis ;  and, 
like  them,  make  it  the  grand  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  their  quarrels.  Our  ships 
were  incessantly  surrounded  by  canoes 
of  Indians,  who  would  suffer  three  or 
four  hours  to  pass  away  before  they 
commenced  an  exchange  of  a  few  fish, 
or  two  or  three  otter  skins ;  seized  every 
opportunity  of  plunder;  stole  every 
piece  of  iron  that  could  easily  be  carried 
away ;  and,  in  the  night  particularly, 
tried  every  means  of  eluding  our  vigi- 
lance. 1  invited  all  the  principal  per- 
sonages on  board,  and  loaded  them  with 
presents,  yet,  these  very  men  who  had 
oeen  eminently  distinguished,  were  never 
ashamed  to  steal  a  nail  or  an  old  rag  of 
clothes.  Whenever  they  assumed  an 
air  of  mirth  and  hilarity,  I  was  assured 
some  theft  had  been  committed,  and 
very  often  merely  pretended  not  to  ob- 
serve it.  I  expressly  recommended  the 
children  to  be  caressed  and  loaded  with 
small  presents,  but  their  parents  were 
insensible  to  this  mark  of  kindness. 
The  only  reflection  it  excited  among 
them  was  that,  by  asking;  to  accompany 
their  children  when  I  mvitcd  them  on 
board,  they  would  find  new  opportuni- 
ties for  plunder ;  and,  for  my  instruc- 
tion, I  often  had  the  pleasure  of  observ* 
ing  die  father  take  advantage  of  mo- 
ments when  we  appeared  most  occupied 
with  his  child,  to  pilfer,  and  conceal 
under  his  covering  of  skin,  every  thing 
within  his  reach.  I  pretended  to  desire 
some  trifling  articles  of  little  value  be- 
longing to  the  Indians,  to  whom  I  had 
made  large  presents,  that  I  might  awaken 
their  generosity,  but  without  effect. 

'*  Always  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, indifferent  to  their  children,  and 
tyrants  to  their  wives,  whom  they  con- 
demn to  the  most  incessant  and  intole- 
rable labour,  I  have  observed  nothing 
among  tlicsc  people  to  induce  me  to 
soften  the  dark  colouring  of  the  picture. 

<<  We  never   landed  without   being 


armed,  and  in  a  body,  for  they  greatly 
dreaded  our  muskets ;  and  eight  or  ten 
Europeans  together  might  command  a 
whole  village.  The  two  surgeon-majors 
of  our  ships,  imprudently  venturing  alune 
to  the  chace,  were  attacked  by  uie  In- 
dians, who  endeavoured  to  seize  their 
muskets,  but  fortunately  without  success, 
and  only  two  men  were  sufficient  to 
drive  them  away.  A  similar  accident 
occuned  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  our  young 
Russian  interpreter,  when  a  boat's  crew 
fortunately  came  to  his  assistance.  Yet 
these  hostilities  appeared  to  them  of  so 
little  moment,  that  they  did  not  discon- 
tinue their  visits  on  board,  and  seemed 
never  to  suspect  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  reprisals. 

''  I  am  almost  certain  this  port  is  in- 
habited only  during  summer,  and  that 
the  Indians  never  pass  the  winter  there. 
For  I  did  not  perceive  a  single  cabin 
sheltered  from  the  rain ;  and,  although 
there  were  not,  at  any  time,  more  than 
three  hundred  Indians  together  in  the 
bay,  we  were  visited  by  seven  or  eight 
hundred  others. 

**  The  canoes  were  continually  coming 
in  and  going  out,  carrying  with  them 
their  houses  and  furniture,  which  con- 
sists of  several  little  chests,  containing 
the  most  valuable  effects.  These  chests 
are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  cabins, 
which  are  more  unclean  and  stinking 
than  the  dens  of  the  most  loathsome 
animal  with  which  we  are  yet  acquaint- 
ed. They  never  withdraw  two  steps 
for  any  common  occasion  of  necessity, 
nor  in  tlie  relief  of  nature,  do  they  seek 
any  concealment,  or  observe  any  mystery, 
but  continue  the  conversation  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  as  if  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost;  and  should  this 
occur  during  a  repast,  resume  their 
places  without  concern,  from  which, 
however,  they  do  not  stir  two  yards." 
(Dixon  and  Cook  give  a  similar  account 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound.) 
"  The  wooden  vessels  in  which  they 
cook  their  fish  are  never  washed,  but 
serve  equally  for  kettle,  dish,  and  plate ; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
fire,  they  boil  their  water  by  throwing  in 
rcd-iiot  flints,  continually  renewing  them 
till  their  food  is  completely  dressed. 
They  are  also  acquainted  with  a  method 
of  roasting  their  victuals  similar  to  that 
used  by  soldiers  in  camps. 
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^'Tlie  men  pierce  the  cartilage  of  their 
nose  and  ears,  to  which  they  attad)  va- 
rious little  ornaments.  Hiey  scarify  their 
breasts  and  arms  with  a  very  sharp  iron 
instrument,  whetting  it  upon  their  teeth, 
as  on  a  hone.  Their  teeth  are  filea 
down,  even  with  the  gums,  with  a  piece 
of  rough  stone,  rounded  off  in  thesnape 
of  a  tongue.  They  paint  their  faces 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  in  a  fright- 
ful manner,  with  ochre,  lamp-black,  and 
black-lead,  mixed  up  with  the  oil  of  the 
sea- wolf.  During  great  ceremonies,  their 
hair  is  long  and  powdered,  and  dressed 
with  the  down  of  various  sea-birds. 
This  seems  to  be  their  greatest  luxury, 
and  is  reserved,  perhaps,  only  for  the 
heads  of  families.  A  plain  skin  covers 
their  shoulders,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  absolutely  naked ;  but  they  usually 
cover  their  head  with  small  hats  of  straw, 
very  neatly  made.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  wear  on  their  heads  a  bonnet  with 
two  comers,  eagles'  plumes,  and,  lastly, 
the  entire  head  of  a  near,  in  which  they 
introduce  a  skull-cap  of  wood.  Of 
these  different  head4jresses,  they  have 
great  varieties ;  but  their  principal  object 
seems,  like  their  other  customs,  to  render 
them  only  more  frightful,  and  perhaps 
to  inspire  their  enemies  with  terror. 
Some  of  the  Indians  had  entire  shirts  of 
otter-skins,  and  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
grand  chief  was  a  shirt  made  of  the  elk- 
skin.  This  very  dress  is  well  known 
among  the  savages  of  Canada,  and  olher 
nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  America. 

**  I  saw  no  tattooingf  but  on  the  arms 
of  the  women,  who  have  also  a  custom 
which  makes  them  'so  hideous,  that  I 
could  scarcely  have  credited  it,  had  I 
not  been  an  eye  witness  to  it.  Every 
one  of  them,  without  exception,  has  the 
under  lip  cut  across,  even  with  theffums, 
the  whole  width  of  Uie  mouth.  In  this 
incision,  they  wear  a  kind  of  ladle,  with* 
out  handles,  which  presses  against  their 
gums,  to  which  their  cut  lip  serves  as  a 
pad  outwards,  so  that  the  lower  jpart  of 
the  mouth  projects  two  or  three  mches. 
The  young  girls  onl^r  wear  a  kind  of  bod- 
kin, while  the  married  women  alone  are 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  ladle.  We 
sometimes  persuaded  them  to  take  off 
this  ornament,  which  they  consented  to 
with  difficulty,  making  the  same  modest 
gestures,  and  experiencing  the  same  em- 
barmssmenti  as  a  European  lady  would 


show  at  uDCorering  her  bosom.  The 
under-lip  then  fell  down  on  the  chin, 
and  this  second  picture  was  no  less  hi- 
deous than  the  former." 

The  custom  of  cutting  the  under-lip 
appears  very  general  among  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  north-west  coa^t  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  50^  to  the  60®,  and  ex- 
tends even  to  the  savages  of  the  Isle  of 
Foxes  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

La  Perouse  says,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Sun  is  the  God  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Port  des  Franpaises, 
who  frequently  address  prayers  to  him  ; 
but  he  could  perceive  neither  temple  nor 

E nests,  nor  the  traces  of  any  r^;ular  re- 
gion. 

Having  refitted  his  ships  at  Monterey, 
a  Spanish  settlement  at  California,  La 
Perouse  steered  for  China;  and,  in 
crossing  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  disco- 
vered Necker  Island.  This  island,  which 
is  very  small,  is  almost  a  mere  rock ;  and, 
though  totally  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  great  deal  of  herbage  to- 
wards its  summit.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  island,  they  met  widi  a 
sunken  rock  in  the  night,  on  which  they 
were  nearly  cast  away,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  they  named  the  **  Shoal 
of  the  Trench  Frigates.'' 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1787,  they  an- 
chored in  the  Road  of  Macao.  La  Pe- 
rouse gives  a  very  unfavourable  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chinese.  "  I  dare  affirm,*' 
he  says,  "  that  all  the  persons  employed 
by  the  different  European  companies 
would  Joyfully  unite  in  sacrificing  a  great 
part  of  their  fortunes,  to  teach  these  base 
Mandarins  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
injustice,  and  that  their  enormities  have 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  humanity  to  to- 
lerate. The  Portuguese  have  more  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  Chinese  than  any 
other  nation.  Their  respectable  title  to 
the  possession  of  Macao  is  well  known. 
The  grant  of  the  site  of  that  city  is  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Empe- 
ror Cam  Hy,  granted  to  them  as  a  re- 
ward for  destroying  the  pirates  who,  from 
the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  in- 
fested the  seas,  and  ravaged  all  the  coasts 
of  China.  It  is  a  vain  declamation  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  their  privileges  to 
their  abuse  of  them.  Their  only  crime 
is  the  feebleness  of  their  government. 
The  Chinese  every  day  load  them  with 
new  injuries;  and  every  moment  increase 
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their  pretensions^  to  which  the  Portu- 
guese government  never  opposed  the 
least  resistance  ;  and  thus  this  station^ 
from  which  a  nation  that  possessed  the 
least  energy  might  overawe  the  Emperor 
of  China,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
Chinese  village,  where  the  Portuguese 
are  toleiaied,  although  possessing  an  in- 
contestable right  to  command,  and  the 
means  to  make  themselves  respected,  bad 
they  but  a  earrison  of  2,000  Europeans, 
with  two  frigates,  a  few  corvettes,  and  a 
bomb-ketdi.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
have,  of  late,  nade  an  ^ort  of  vigour, 
which  will  be  engraved  on  tablets  of 
brass  in  the  fasti  of  the  senate.    A  sea- 

y  having  killed  a  Chinese,  they  shot 
im  in  presence  of  the  Mandarins,  and 
refused  to  submit  this  affair  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chinese  tribunal/' 

The  ships  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  were  repaired  at 
Cavita,in  the  bayofManiUa,wneretbey 
staid  for  some  time  for  the  purpose. 

In  April,  1787,  the  ships  sailed  from 
Manilla  towards  the  nortn;  and,  after 
passing  the  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Quelpaert,  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of 
Corea  and  Japan,  without  being  able  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  na- 
tives, in  consequence  of  communication 
with  strangers  being  prohibited  by  the 
Japanese. 

On  the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  which 
were  very  foggy  days,  while  near  the 
cost  of  lartary,  in  the  44th  decree  of 
latitude,  thev  witnessed  a  veiy  smgular 
illusion.  At  four,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  a  perfectly  clear  sky  succeed- 
ing to  ihe  thickest  fog,  they  descried  the 
continent  extending  from  w.  by  S.  to  N. 
by  East,  and  soon  afWr,  an  extensive 
land  in  the  south,  running  towards  Tar- 
tary  in  the  west,  where  itleflan  opening 
of  less  than  fifteen  degrees.  They  distin- 
guished the  mountains,  hollows,  and  all 
the  variations  of  the  ground,  but  could 
not  imagine  how  they  entered  that  strait : 
these  hills  and  hollows  soon  disappeared. 
The  most  extroardinary  fog-bank  ever 
beheld  had  occasioned  the  deception, 
and  they  soon  witnessed  its  dispersion. 
lis  forms  and  its  tints  mounted  and  vi^ 
nished  in  the  atmosphere  among  the 
clouds ;  and  enough  of^day  still  remained 
fully  to  demonstrate  that  land  to  be  un- 
substantial and  imaginary.  They  stood 
on,  during  the  night,  over  the  space  it 


had  appeared  to  occupy,  and  at  day- 
break no  object  presented  itself  to  their 
view.  The  horizon  was  even  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  of  their  distinctly  see- 
ing the  coast  of  Tartarv,  although  more 
than  fifteen  leagues  distant,  to  which 
thev  shaped  their  course. 

On  the  23d,  they  dropped  anchor  in 
a  bay  which  La  Perouse  named  the  bay 
of  Temia.  They  burned  with  impatience 
to  explore  this  country.  It  was  the  only 
part  of  the  globe  which  had  escaped  the 
mdefatigable  activity  of  Captain  Cook, 
and  they  were  perhaps  indented  to  the 
melancholy  event  which  put  a  p^od  to 
his  hfe,  for  the  advantage  of  neing  the 
first  who  landed  there. 

"  Five  small  creeks,''  says  La  Perouse 
in  his  journal,  "  like  the  sides  of  a  re- 
gular polygon,  form  the  circumference 
of  this  roadstead.  They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  hills,  clothed  with 
trees  to  their  summits.  The  loveliest 
Sprine  neverproduced,  in  France,  shades 
of  veraure  eaually  various  and  lively  ; 
and,  although  we  had  not  perceived, 
while  we  sailed  along  the  coast,  either  a 
canoe  or  the  smoke  of  a  single  fire,  we 
could  not  believe  a  country  so  fertile,  and 
so  near  to  China,  could  be  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  Before  our  boats  landed, 
we  viewed  the  coast  with  our  glasses,  but 
only  pmeived  some  stags  and  bears 
feeding  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  along 
the  shore.  This  view  increased  the  im- 
patience every  one  felt  to  land.  Our 
arms  were  got  ready  with  as  much  dis- 
patch as  if  we  had  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  enemy ;  and,  while  these  pre- 
parations were  going  on,  some  of  the 
sailors,  who  were  fishermen,  took  twelve 
or  fifl^n  cod  with  their  lines.  I  gave 
orders  immediately  to  distribute  no  more 
salt  provisions,  but  to  keep  iJiem  for  less 
favourable  circumstances.  I  had  the 
casks  got  ready  to  be  filled  with  fresh 
and  limpid  waters,  rivulets  of  which 
flowed  into  every  creek.  The  whole 
soil  was  carpeted  with  the  same  plants 
that  grow  in  our  own  climate,  but  more 
vigorous  and  of  a  finer  texture.  The 
majority  were  in  flower.  At  every 
step  we  met  with  roses,  yellow  and  red 
lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and,  in  general, 
all  the  flowers  that  adorn  our  meadows. 
The  summits  of  the  mountains  were 
crowned  with  pines,  and  oaks  began  to 
clothe  them  from  the  middle,  but  dimi- 
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nished  in  size  and  vigour  as  they  ap- 
proached the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  brooks  were  lined  with  wil- 
lows, birch,  and  maple ;  and  the  great 
woods  skirted  with  apple  trees  and  med- 
lars in  bloom,  with  clumps  of  nut  trees, 
whose  fruit  was  beginning  to  set.  Our 
surprise  increased,  when  we  reflected 
that  the  vast  empire  of  China  is  sur- 
charged with  an  excess  of  population : 
insomuch,  that  the  laws  do  not  even 
punish  parents  who  are  barbarous 
enough  to  drown  or  destroy  their  chil- 
dren ;  that  this  nation,  whose  pK)lity  is 
so  highly  extolled,  dare  not  pass  the 
great  wall  to  procure  subsistence  from 
a  land,  whose  vegetation  requires  ra- 
ther (o  be  restrained  than  accelerated. 
We  found,  indeed,  at  every  step,  the 
traces  of  man  marked  by  destruction ; 
trees  cut  wiih  sharp  instruments;  the 
ravages  of  fire  in  many  various  spots, 
and  shelter  constructed  for  hunters  at 
the  comer  of  the  woods.  We  found  also 
some  small  baskets,  formed  of  the  bark 
of  birch,  sewed  with  thread,  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Indians, 
and  some  snow  shoes.  Every  thing  led 
us  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  Tartars 
came  down  to  the  coast  in  the  hunting 
and  fishing  season  ;  tliat,  at  present,  they 
were  collected  in  villages  along  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  that  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  lived  up  the  country,  on  a 
soil  more  adapted  to  the  multiplication 
of  their  immense  herds. 

''  These  meadows,  so  delightful  to  the 
eye,  were  scarcely  passable.  Buried  in 
tliick  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high,  we 
could  scarcelv  oirect  our  steps.  We 
were  also  in  fear  of  serpents,  of  which 
we  had  found  a  great  number  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivulets,  though  we  had  no 
experience  of  the  nature  of  their  venom. 
This  land  then  was  to  us  a  magnificent 
solitude.  The  sands  of  the  beach  were 
alone  passable,  for  in  every  other  part 
we  could  not  make  the  smallest  progress 
without  the  most  incredible  fatigue.'' 

Fishing,  they  found  a  more  advan- 
tageous and  successful  pursuit  than  hun- 
ting ;  the  crews  of  the  two  frigates  had 
plenty  at  every  meal,  and  they  deemed 
the  fish  they  caught  here,  and  the  herbs, 
with  which  they  seasoned  them,  during 
a  stay  of  three  days,  a  preservative 
against  the  scurvy,  of  which  none  of  the 
!«amen  had,  till  then,  the  least  symptom, 


notwithstanding  the  damp  and  cold  oc- 
casioned by  the  almost  uninterrupted 
fogs.  It  was  after  one  of  their  fishing 
parties  that  they  discovered  a  Tartar 
tomb  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  near  a  ' 
ruined  house,  and  almost  buried  in  the 
grass.  They  opened  it,  when  they  found 
two  bodies  placed  side  by  side;  their 
heads  covered  with  a  taffeta  cap,  and 
their  bodies  wrapped  in  a  bear*s  skin, 
with  a  girdle  of  the  same,  to  which  were 
suspended  some  small  pieces  of  Chinese 
money,  and  various  trmkets  of  copper. 
Blue  beads  of  glass  were 'spread  about 
in  every  part,  and  they  found  ten  or 
twelve  silver  bracelets,  as  they  supposed, 
weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  earh, 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  etir- 
rings,  an  iron  hatchet,  a  knife  of  the 
same  metal,  a  wooden  spoon,  a  comb, 
and  a  little  bag  of  blue  nankeen  filled 
with  rice.  They  restored  every  thing 
to  its  place,  and  had  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  hunters  of  Tartary  frequently 
landed  in  that  bay.  A  canoe  left  near 
the  beach,  intimated  that  they  C4ime  by 
sea,  doubtless  from  the  mouth  of  some 
river  they  had  not  yet  perceived.  The 
Chinese  coins,  the  blue  nankeen,  the 
taffeta  and  the  cap,  proved  that  those  who 
buried  these  bodies  had  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  Chinese,  and  were  pro- 
bably subjects  of  that  empire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  having 
left  on  shore,  various  medals,  and  a 
bottle  with  an  inscription,  containing  the 
date  of  their  arrival,  they  set  sail  from 
this  Bay,  and  continued  their  course  to 
the  northward. 

They  went  on  shore  at  Langle  Bay, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Captain 
who  discovered  it,  and  first  landed  tnere. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  the  country 
and  the  inhabitants,  not  having  met,  since 
their  departure  from  France,  with  any 
who  more  strongly  excited  their  curiosity 
and  admiration.  It  was  totally  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  the  navigators  to  find, 
among  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
who  do  not  cultivate  a  single  production 
of  the  earth,  and  who  are  destitute  of 
flocks,  manners  more  gentle,  more  se- 
rious, and  a  more  comprehensive  intellect 
than  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 

Loiulon  : — Printed  by  JoskfuLast,  3»  Edwmrd- 
Bticet,  Ilampstead-rcMul ;  and  publinbed  hj 
W.  M.  Clark,  ig.Warwick.laoe.Pifttemostcr- 
row  I  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
wUert  in  town  and  country. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19, 1B37. 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 


[THI  imjUHI  An  AC 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  two  vessels  : 
again  neieliEd  anchor,  and  shaped  Uieir  I 
course  N.W.  towards  tbe  coast  of  Tar- 
tary.  They  sailed  betncea  Chinese 
Tanary  and  Saghalien  without  being 
able  lo  determine  whether  the  latter  whs 
an  iatand  or  a  peninsula,  RetuminB 
south,  they  discorered  the  straits  which 
beat  the  name  of  La  Ptnnae,  and  sail- 
ing north,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sagha- 
lien,  at  length,  on  the  6tb  of  September, 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  OD  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka. 
There  they  slHid  for  some  days  to  reRt 
the  ships ;  and  from  thence  Ls  Perouse 
sent  copies  of  his  journals,  Sic .  lo  France, 
by  M.  dc  Lesseps,  who  proceeded  over 
hnd  across  Siberia  to  SI.  Petersburg . 
From  these  papers  was  drawn  up  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage.    On  the  30lb  of 


September,  tbe  vetieli  sailed  in  search 
of  further  discoveries. 

After  leaving  Karalsebalka,  where 
they  were  very  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  M.  Kasloff-Ougreniu,  the 
Kussiau  goveruor  of  Okhotsk,  and  the 
other  Rusiian  local  authorities,  ihey  tra- 
versed in  tb«  parallel  of  37"  30",  a  space 
of  three  hunared  leagues,  in  search  of 
the  island  which  was  said  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  Spaniards  in  1530,  but  in 
vain;  they  could  not  find  it;  nothwith- 
standing,  they  saw  flights  of  birds,  and 
other  indications  of  tbeir  being  near 
land ;  these  birds,  however,  they  believed 
to  have  been  driven  out  lo  seii  by  tbe 
violence  of  the  winds  which  bl''w  from 
the  soutli.  la  Perouse  now  shaped  his 
course  towards  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  crossed  the  line  for  the  third  tim*. 
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He  made  for  the  Islands  of  Navigators, 
after  having  passed  the  Isles  of  Danger 
of  Comou^ore  Byron.  The  most  east- 
erly island  of  that  archipelago  came  in 
si^t  the  6th  of  December,  1787.  They 
saw  no  canoes  till  they  arrived  in  the 
channel  between  the  great  and  small 
bland.  They  were  afterwards  visited  by 
many  canoes,  and  bartered  freely  with 
the  Indians,  being  in  want  of  refresh- 
ments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  two 
frigates  approached  the  land,  and  ran 
along  the  coast  at  half  a  lei^e's  dia* 
tance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of 
coral,  on  which  the  sea  broke  with  great 
force,  but  this  reef  almost  joined  the 
shore,  and  the  coast  formed  several  little 
coves,  in  front  of  which  were  inlets 
where  canoes  could  pass.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  of  these  creeks  were  numerous 
villages,  whence  issued  innumerable  ca- 
noes, laden  with  pigs,  cocoa  nuts,  and 
other  fruits,  in  eichange  for  which  were 
given  glass  trinkets.  The  frigates  got  as 
near  the  coast  as  possible,  and  let  go  the 
anchor  at  about  a  mile  from  the  snore; 
but  were  tossed  about  by  a  heavy  swell, 
which  set  towards  the  land,  notwith- 
standina  the  wind  blew  off  shore.  The 
name  or  this  place  was  Maouna  Island, 
and,  in  the  afternoon.  M.  de  Langle^ 
the  second  in  command,  and  several  offi- 
cers, with  three  armed  boats  from  the 
two  frigates,  went  on  shore  at  the  village, 
where  they  were  received  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  Night  coming  on 
when  they  landed  on  the  beach,  the 
Indians  kindled  a  great  fire  to  make  the 
landing-place  clear,  and  brought  birds, 
pigs,  and  fruit.  After  staying  an  hour, 
the  boats  returned.  Every  one  seemed 
satisfied  with  this  reception;  and  the 
only  thing  regretted  on  ooard  was  being 
anchored  in  so  bad  a  roadstead,  where 
the  frigates  rolled  as  in  the  open  sea« 

Next  day  was  particularly  fine,  and 
La  Perouse  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  it  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  sup- 
ply the  vessels  with  provisions,  prudence 
not  permitting  him  to  pass  a  second 
night  at  that  anchorage,  which  M.  de 
Langle,  in  the  Astrolal^,  had  also  found 
too  dangerous  for  a  longer  stay ;  where- 
fore it  was  agreed  that  they  should  weigh 
in  the  afternoon.  Ever  since  daybreak 
had  the  islanders  brought  round  the  two 
frigates  a  hundred  canoes  filled  vrith  dif- 


ferent provisions,  for  wUdi  they  would 
receive  nothing  but  beads  in  exchange. 
The  hatchets,  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce offered  to  them,  they  regarded 
with  contempt.  Mobile  one  part  of  the 
crew  was  occupied  in  keeping  the  In- 
dians together  and  carrying  on  commerce 
with  them,  the  remainder  filled  the  long 
boats  and  barges  with  empty  casks  to  go 
and  procure  water.  Four  armed  boats 
set  off  with  this  view  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  a  bay  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  league,  and  rather  to  windward ; 
a  situation  the  more  commodious,  as  the 
boats  could  sail  back  with  a  free  wind. 
La  Perouse  went  ashore  in  his  Biscay 
yawl.  Unfortunately  M.  de  Langle 
would  go  in  his  jolly  boat  to  a  second 
creek,  about  a  league  from  the  watering 
place;  and  this  tour,  from  whence  be 
returned  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  villa|e  which  be  had  visited,  was  the 
cause  of  a  dreadful  misfortune  which 
happened  to  them  at  this  place,  as  will 
afterwards  be  described. 

The  creek  to  which  the  long  boat 
steered  was  large  and  convenient ;  the 
boats  and  barges  there  remained  afloat 
at  low  water,  within  half  a  pistol  shot 
from  the  beach.  The  water  tras  fine  and 
easy  of  access.  A  line  of  soldiers  was 
posted  between  the  beach  and  the  Indi- 
ans, who  were  in  number  about  two 
hundred,  amonff  whom  were  many 
women  and  chil£en,  and  who  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down  under  some 
cocoa  palms,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.  E^h  had  by  him  some  fowls, 
pigs,  parroquets,  pigeons,  and  fruit, 
which  all  wanting  to  dispose  of  at  the 
same  time  created  some  confusion.  The 
women,  some  of  whom  were  very  pretty, 
offered,  with  their  fruit  and  fowls,  Uieir 
favours  to  all  such  as  had  beads  to  give 
in  return.  They  soon  attempted  to  br&Uc 
through  the  line  of  soldiers,  who  gave 
them  too  weak  a  repulse  to  stop  them. 
Their  manners  were  soft,  lively,  and  en- 
gaging; and  they  succeeded,  without 
much  trouble,  in  breaking  through  the 
ranks.  The  men  next  came  near,  and 
the  confusion  increased ;  but  some  In- 
dians, whom  the  travellers  took  for  chiefs, 
made  their  appearance  armed  with  clubs, 
and  order  was  re-established.  A  cir- 
cumstance had,  however,  occurred  in 
one  of  the  long  boats,  which  was  a  real 
act  of  hostility,  and  which  La  Perouse 
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thus  lekket : — ^*  An  Indian  had  got  np- 
OD  the  stern  of  our  boat,  when,  catching 
hold  of  a  mallet,  he  gave  one  of  our 
saildrs  several  hard  blows  on  the  arms 
and  back.  I  ordered  four  of  the  strong- 
est marines  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  fliqg 
him  into  the  sea,  which  they  immediately 
did.  The  other  islanders  appeared  to 
disappiove  of  their  countryman's  con- 
duct,  and  this  scvdSe  passed  off  without 
any  other  consequences.  Perhaps  an 
example  of  severity  was  necessary  to 
make  a  stronger  impression  on  these 
people,  and  let  them  Know  what  power 
our  arms  had  over  their  individual 
strength;  for  their  height,  about  five 
feet  ten  inches,  their  limbs  strongly 
formed,  and  in  the  most  colossal  jiropor- 
tions,  gave  them  an  idea  of  their  own 
superiority,  which  did  not  render  us 
very  formidable  in  their  eyes ;  but  having 
very  little  time  to  stay  among  these 
islanders,  I  did  not  think  myself  justiBed 
in  inflicting  a  more  severe  punishment 
on  him  who  had  committed  the  offence. 
At  the  same  time,  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  our  power,  I  ordered  three  pige- 
ons to  be  brought,  which  were  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  and  killed  by  musket 
shot  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
This  act  seemed  to  have  inspired  them 
with  some  fear,  and  I  must  own  I 
effected  more  from  this  sentiment  than 
from  that  of  kindness,  of  which  man, 
hardly  out  of  the  savage  state,  is  rarely 
susceptible" 

Wnile  every  thing  was  going  on  with 
the  greatest  tranquillity.  La  Perouse 
thought  he  might  walk  about  two  hun- 
dred paces,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  a 
charmmg  village,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  wood  or  rather  orchard,  the  trees  in 
which  were  weighed  dovm  by  fruit.  The 
houses  were  placed  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  aoout  150  fathoms  in  diame- 
ter, the  centre  of  which  formed  a  vast 
open  place,  with  a  grass  plat  of  the  most 
beautiful  verdure.  The  trees  which 
overshaded  it,  kept  up  a  delicious  fresh- 
ness. Women,  chilc&en,  and  old  men 
accompanied  him,  and  invited  him  into 
their  houses;  there  they  spread  the 
finest  and  freshest  mats  on  the  ground, 
formed  by  small  picked  pebbles,  and 
which  they  had  raised  about  two  feet  to 
protect  them  from  the  damp.  He  en- 
tered the  handsomest  of  these  huts, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  chief, 


when  how  great  wm  bii  surprise  to  see 
a  large  room  of  lattice  work,  equally 
well  executed  with  any  of  those  about 
Paris.  This  charming  country  united 
the  two-fold  advantage  of  a  soil  fertile 
without  culture,  and  a  climate  which  re* 
quired  no  clothing.  Bread-fruit,  cocoa* 
nut,  banana,  gonvas,  and  orange  trees, 
furnished  this  fortunate  people  with 
abundance  of  wholesome  nourishment ; 
while  fowb,  pigs,  and  dogs,  which  live 
on  the  refiise  of  these  fruits,  afforded 
them  an  agreeable  variety  of  meats. 
They  were  in  want  of  so  little  that  they 
disdained  the  instruments  of  iron  and 
stuih  of  their  visitors,  and  would  only 
have  beads.  These  islanders  the  voyagers 
thouffht  are  undoubtedly  the  happiest 
people  in  existence ;  but  they  were  de- 
ceived; that  beautiful  abode  vras  not 
the  mansion  of  innocence.  These  Indi- 
ans, it  is  true,  had  no  arms,  but  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  scars,  which 
proved  that  they  must  be  at  war,  or 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  their 
countenances  bespoke  a  ferocity  imper- 
ceptible in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
women.  Nature  had,  without  doubt, 
left  this  stamp  on  the  figure  of  the 
Indians  to  denote  that  man,  almost  wild 
and  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  is  a  being 
more  mischievous  than  the  fiercest  of  the 
animal  creadon. 

This  first  visit  passed  off,  on  the 
whole,  without  any  dispute  or  disturb- 
ance. La  Perouse,  however,  was  in- 
formed there  had  been  private  quarrels, 
but  that  great  prudence  had  done  them 
away.  if.  RoUin,  the  surgeon-major, 
had  been  pelted  vnth  stones ;  an  islander, 
under  pretence  of  admiring  M.  Mon- 
neron's,  (one  of  the  officers)  sword,  at- 
tempted to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  the 
scabbard  only  having  come  off,  he  ran 
away  frightened  to  death  at  the  sight  of 
the  naked  blade.  It  could  not  fail  to  be 
observed  that  these  islanders  were  in 
general  very  turbulent,  and  that  they 
paid  very  little  attention  to  their  chiefs. 
Towards  noon  La  Perouse  returned  on 
board  in  his  Biscay  yawl,  and  the  boats 
followed  very  close.  It  was  difilcult  to 
get  alongside  because  of  the  canoes 
which  surrounded  the  two  frigates,  and 
the  market  not  being  exhausted,  the 
command  of  the  ships  bad  been  given 
in  charge  to  M .  Boutm  when  La  Perouse 
went  on  ihoie ;  and  to  him  it  wm  left 
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to  act  as  he  should  think  proper,  in  per- 
mitting the  islanders  to  come  on  hoard, 
or  absolutely  forbidding  it,  according  to 
the  circumstances.    La  Perouse,  on  his 
return,  found  on  the  quarter-deck  seven 
or  eight  Indians,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  introduced  to  him  as  a  chief.    M. 
Boutin  told  the  commodore  that  he  could 
not  prevent  them  from  getting  on  board 
without  giving  orders  to  fire ;  that  when 
they  compared  their  bodily  strength  with 
theirs,  thev  derided  his  threats,  and  made 
a  ioke  of  the  centinels;    that,  on  his 
side,  he  was  not  willing  to  employ  vio- 
lent means  which,  notwithstandmg,  were 
the  only  means  that  could  now  restrain 
them .  He  added,  that  since  the  presence 
of  the  chief,  the  islanders  on  board  had 
become  more  orderly  and  less  insolent. 
La  Perouse  made  the  chief  many  pre- 
sents, and  gave  him  prooft  of  the  utmost 
kindness ;  wishing  afterwards  to  inspire 
him  with  a  high  opinion  of  their  strength, 
he  ordered  different  proofii  of  the  use  of 
their  arms  to  be  made  before  him ;   but 
their  effect  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  him :  he  seemed  to  think  they  were 
only  fit  for  killing  birds.     The  boats 
arrived  laden  with  vtrater,  and  everything 
was  disposed  for  weighing  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  land  breeze  which  had 
sprung  up.     M.  Langle,  on  returning 
from  his  excursion,  informed  La  Perouse 
that  he  had  landed  in  a  fine  cove  for 
boats,  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  delightful  village,  and  near  a  cascade 
of  the  most  limpid  water;  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  go  ashore  next 
day,  and  procure  a  few  long-boat  loads 
of  water  before  finally  bidding  adieu  to 
the  island.   This  was  mainly  the  cause 
of  the  concluding   tragedy    that    was 
enacted  at  this  island,  the  account  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  La  Perouse : — 
''In  vain  I  represented  to  him  that 
we  were  not  in  the  least  in  vtrant  of  water. 
He  had  adopted  Captain  Cook's  system, 
and  thought  that  water  recently  taken 
on  board  was  a  hundred  times  prefer- 
able to  that  which  we  had  in  the  hold ; 
and  as   some  of  his  ship's  company 
showed  slight  symptoms  of  scurvy,  he 
thought,  with  reason,  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  give  them  every  possible  com- 
fort.   Besides,  no  island  could  stand  in 
competition  with  this  for  abundance  of 
provisions ;  the  two  frigates  having  al- 
ready traflicked  for  five  hundred  pigs,  a 


gr«it  quanti^  of  fowls,  pigeons,  and 
firuit,  and  all  at  the  expense  only  of  a 
few  beads  of  glass.    I  at  once  saw  the 
truth  of  these  reflections,  but  a  secret 
forboding  at  first  prevented  my  acquies- 
cence.   I  told  him  that  I  found  these 
islanders  too  turbulent  to  risk  sending 
our  boats  on  shore  where  they  could  not 
be  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  ships; 
that  our  moderation  had  only  servea  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
who  only  calculated  on  our  personal 
strength  being  far  inferior  to  their  own. 
But  nothing  could  shake  M.  deLangle's 
resolution,  who  told  me  that  my  oppo- 
sition made  me  responsible  for  Uie  pro- 
gress of  the  scurvy,  which   b^an   to 
make  its  appearance  with  suflScient  vio- 
leooe,  and  that,  besides,  the  harbour  of 
which  he  spoke  was  much  more  com- 
modious than  our  former  watering  place. 
At  last  he  begged  me  to  give  him  leave 
to  head  the  first  expedition,  assuring  me 
that  in  three  hours  he  would  return  on 
board  with  all  the   boats  filled  with 
water.     M.  de  Langle  was  a  man  of 
such  judgment  and  capacity  that  these 
considerations,    more  than   any  other 
motive,  determined  my  assent;  I  there- 
fore promised  him  that  we  vrould  stand 
off  and  on  all  night ;  that  on  the  morrow 
our  two  long  boats  and  our  two  baiges 
should  be  expedited,  armed  as  he  might 
judge  proper,  and  that  the  whole  should 
be  under  nis  orders.    On  taking  up  the 
anchor  we  found  one  strand  of  the  cable 
cut  by  the  coral,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  the  whole  cable  would  have 
been  cut." 

It  vras  too  late  to  think  of  sending 
the  boats  ashore  that  evening,  but  next 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
frigates  being  only  one  short  league  from 
the  island,  the  large  boat  and  Uie  baige 
of  the  BoussolCf  containing  twenty-eight 
men,  and  carrying  about  twenty  empty 
casks  to  be  filled  with  water,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  AstroUibCf  where  they 
were  joined  by  thirty-three  persons  be- 
longing to  that  ship;  all  being  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Langle. 

"AmouK  the  sixty-one  individuals," 
continues  M.  de  La  Perouse,  ''compo- 
sing the  whole  expedition,  were  the 
choicest  men  of  our  crews.  M.  de  Langle 
armed  the  whole  with  muskets  and  cut- 
lasses, and  six  swivels  were  mounted  in 
the  long-boats;    I  left  it  to  him  to  do 
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whatever  be  might  think  necessary  for 
his  safety.  The  boats  put  off  from  the 
Asirolttbe  at  half-past  twelve  at  noon^  and 
in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
arrived  at  the  vratering  place.  How 
great  was  the  surprise  of  all  the  offiters, 
and  of  M.  de  Langle  himself,  to  find, 
instead  of  a  large  and  commodious  bay, 
a  creek,  almost  choked  up  with  coral, 
which  could  only  be  entered  Y^  a  wind- 
ing channel,  less  than  twenty-five  feet  in 
width,  where  the  surf  broke  as  upon  a 
bar.  When  they  were  witliin  they  did 
not  find  three  feet  water ;  the  long-boats 
got  aground,  and  the  barges  were  only 
kept  afloat  by  being  hauled  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  far  enough  from 
the  beach.  Unfortunately  M.  de  Langle 
had  explored  this  bay  at  high  water,  and 
did  not  suppose  that  in  these  islands  the 
tide  rose  five  or  six  feet.  He  thought 
that  his  eyes  deceived  him.  His  first 
movement  was  to  quit  this  bay  for  that 
where  we  had  already  taken  m  water, 
and  which  comprehended  (he  same  ad- 
▼uitages ;  but  the  air  of  tranquillity  and 
mildness  of  the  people  who  were  in 
waiting  on  the  beach  vrith  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit  and  pigs ;  the  women 
and  children  he  remarked  among  the 
ulanders,  who  always  take  care  to  send 
them  out  of  the  way  when  they  have  any 
hostile  views;  all  these  circumstances 
together  made  his  first  ideas  of  prudence 
vanish,  which  an  inconceivable  latality 
prevented  him  from  following. 

"  On  their  arrival,  the  savages,  who 
lined  the  coast,  threw  into  the  water 
many  branches  of  the  tree  from  whidi 
the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  extract 
their  intoxicating  beverage,  as  a  token  of 
peace.  On  landing,  M.  de  Langle  gave 
orders  that  each  boat  should  be  gumed 
by  an  armed  soldier  and  sailor,  while 
the  crews  of  the  long-boats  were  em- 
ployed in  filling  water,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  double  line  of  musqueteers^ 
who  extended  from  the  boats  to  the 
watering  place.  The  casks  were  filled 
and  quietly  put  on  board,  the  islanders 
being  kept  in  tolerable  awe  by  the 
soldiers. 

<'  But  this  calm  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration ;  many  of  the  eanoes  which  had 
disposed  of  their  provisions  to  our  ships 
haa  i^turned  on  shore,  all  of  which 
resorted  to  the  bay  where  they  were 
taking  in  water,  so  that,  by  degrees,  it 


was  full.  Instead  of  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, including  women  and  children, 
which  M.  de  Lansle  found  assembled 
on  his  arrival  at  half-past  one,  at  three 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  The 
number  of  canoes  which  had  traded  with 
us  in  the  morning  was  so  considerable 
that  we  had  scarcely  perceived  their 
diminution  in  the  afternoon. 

<<  Towards  the  end  of  their  work,  the 
natives  became  more  troublesome,  which 
circumstance  determined  M.  de  Langle 
to  give  up  his  first  idea  of  traflBcking  for 

J>rovisions  with  them,  and  he  gave  orders 
or  embarking  immediately;  but  before 
this,  he  presented  some  beads  to  a  kind 
of  chiefe,  who  had  contributed  in  keeping 
the  islanders  at  a  little  distance,  although 
he  was  convinced  that  if  these  chidTs 
had  any  actual  authority,  it  extended 
only  over  very  few.  These  presents  dis- 
tributed to  five  or  six  individuals,  excited 
the  discontent  of  all  the  others.  From 
that  time  a  general  murmur  arose,  and 
it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  keep 
the  savages  quiet.  They,  notwithstand- 
ing, allowed  them  to  get  into  their  boat?, 
but  part  of  the  natives  followed  them 
into  the  water,  while  the  others  collected 
stones  on  the  beach. 

"  The  situation  of  M.  da  Langle  be- 
came more  embarrassing  every  moment. 
The  bay  vras  almost  dry,  and  he  could 
not  expect  to  get  his  long-boats  afloat 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He, 
nevertheless,  went  on  board,  as  well  as 
his  detachment,  and  took  lus  station  in 
the  bow  with  his  musket  and  fusileers, 
forbidding  them  to  fire  without  orders, 
although  he  began  to  perceive  that  he 
should  soon  be  forced  to  it  The  stones 
already  flew  about,  and  these  Indians, 
the  water  only  reaching  up  to  their  knees, 
surrounded  the  boats,  at  less  than  a  toise 
distant ;  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  embarked,  to  disperse  them  were 
in  vain .  If  the  fear  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities and  being  accused  of  barbarity 
had  not  checked  M.  de  Langle,  he  would 
have  assuredly  ordered  a  discharge  both 
from  the  musketry  and  swivels  to  be 
made  on  the  Indians,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  kept  the  multitude  at  a  dis- 
tance; but  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  restrain  them  without 
shedding  blood,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
ovm  humanity.  A  shower  of  stones, 
tiirown  from  a  very  short  distance  with 
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all  the  ftlreoffth  of  a  fling,  tooD  reached 
almoft  all  those  who  were  in  the  long- 
boat. M.  de  Leogie  had  only  time  to 
file  his  musket  twice,  when  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  nnfortunately  fell 
over  the  larboard  side,  when  more  than 
two  hundred  Indians  immediately  mas- 
sacred him  with  clubs  and  stones.  When 
be  was  dead,  they  tied  him  by  one  of  his 
anns  to  a  row-lock  of  the  boat,  for  the 
purpose  of  profiling,  uo  doubt,  of  his 
spoils.  The  lomr-boat  of  the  BouttoU, 
commanded  by  M.  Boutin,  was  aground, 
two  toises  from  that  of  the  Astrolabe, 
leaving  in  a  parallel  line  between  them 
a  Utile  channel,  unoccupied  bv  the  Indi- 
ans, whereby  all  the  wounded  who  were 
fortunate  enough  not  to  fall  on  the  ofT- 
side,  saved  themselves  by  swimming; 
they  reached  our  barges  which,  very 
fortunately,  remaining  afloat,  were  the 
means  of  saving  forty-nine  men  out  of 
the  sixty-one  composing  the  expedition. 
M.  Boutin,  commander  of  the  long-boat 
of  the  BouuoUf  had  imitated  all  the 
movements,  and  followed  all  the  steps 
of  M.  de  Langle;  his  water-casks,  his 
detachment,  and  all  his  people,  had 
been  embarked  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
posted  himself  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  bow  of  the  long-boat.  Although 
apprehensive  of  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces of  M.  de  Langle's  moderation,  he 
did  not  fire  himself,  nor  order  his  detach- 
ment to  fire,  until  after  his  commander. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  paces  every  shot  must 
have  brought  down  an  Indian,  but  they 
had  not  time  to  load  again.  M.  Boutin 
was,  in  like  manner,  knocked  down  by 
a  stone ;  he  fortunately  fell  between  the 
two  long-boats,  on  board  of  which,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  not  a  single  man 
remained.  Those  who  had  saved  them- 
selves bv  swimming  to  the  two  barges, 
had  each  several  wounds,  mostly  on  the 
head;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
bad  Uie  misfortune  to  fall  over  on  the 
tide  of  the  Indians,  were  put  an  end  to 
in  an  instant  by  their  clubs. 

*'  But  such  was  their  rage  for  pillage, 
that  those  islanders  ran  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  long*boais,  and  got  on  board 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
Thev  broke  up  the  seats,  and  pulled  the 
inside  to  pieces  in  search  of  our  sup- 
posed riches.  They  then  took  no  further 
notice  of  our  bargeSi  which  gave  Messrst 


Vanjoas  and  Mooton  time  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  and  to  be  sure 
that  hone  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Indians  besides  those  who  had  been 
massacred  and  killed  in  the  water  by 
blows  of  their  patows.  Those  who  were 
on  board  our  barges,  and  who  had  till 
then  been  firing  upon  and  killed  many 
of  the  islanders,  no  longer  thought  of 
any  thing  but  throwing  their  water-casks 
into  the  sea,  that  the  boats  might  hold 
them  all ;  besides  they  had  exhausted 
most  of  their  ammunition,  and  the  sol- 
diers in  rushing  through  the  sea  to  the 
barffes  wetted  £eir  arms ;  and  the  retreat 
could  not  be  effected  without  difficulty 
with  so  great  a  number  of  persons  dan- 
gerously wounded,  who,  extended  on 
the  diwarts,  prevented  the  oars  from 
having  full  play.  M.  Boutin,  who  had 
five  wounds  in  the  head,  and  one  in  the 
stomach,  was  kept  above  water  by  the 
coxswain  of  the  long-boat,  who  was 
himself  wounded.  M.  Colinet  was 
found  lying  almost  lifeless  on  the  grap- 
nel-rope of  the  barge,  with  one  arm 
fractured,  a  finger  broke,  and  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  M.  Lavaux,  surgeon-maior 
of  the  Atirolabe,  was  so  badly  wounaed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  trepan  him.  He 
had  nevertheless  swam  to  the  boats,  as 
well  as  M.  de  la  Martiniere  and  Father 
Receveur,  who  had  received  a  violent 
contusion  in  the  eye.  Messrs.  de  Lema- 
non  and  de  Lanele  were  massacred  with 
unexampled  barbarity,  as  well  as  Talin, 
master-at-arms  of  the  BamtoUy  and  nine 
others  of  the  two  ships'  companies.  The 
ferocious  Indians,  after  having  killed 
them,  yet  sought  to  wreak  his  fury  on 
their  lifeless  carcasses  with  clubs.  M. 
C.  Gobien,  who  commanded  the  Attro^ 
labe*t  long-boat  under  the  orders  of  M.  de 
Langle,  did  not  quit  it  until  he  found 
himself  left  alone.  After  having  used 
all  his  ammunition,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  on  the  side  of  the  channel  formed 
by  the  two  boats,  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  not  possessed  by  the  Indians ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  wounds,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  himself  in  one  of  the 
barges;  that  of  the  Aitrolabe  was  so 
deeply  laden  that  it  funded,  which 
gave  the  islanders  ati  idea  of  harassing 
Uie  wounded  in  their  retreat.  They 
came  down  in  great  numbers  towar<M 
the  reefs  at  the  entrance  of  the  cove, 
which  the  baiges  were  under  the  iieces-> 
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sity  of  passing  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  feet.  The  little  ammunition  that 
remained  was  exhausted  on  the  furious 
crowd,  and  ihe  boats  at  length  got  out 
of  thia  den,  more  dreadful  by  its  peril- 
ous situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  its  in- 
habitants, than  the  haunt  of  lions  and 
tigers. 

''  At  five  o'clock  thev  arrived  on  board, 
and  gave  us  the  recital  of  this  disastrous 
event.  At  that  moment  we  had  round 
us  a  hundred  canoes,  the  natives  in 
which  were  selling  their  provisions  with 
a  security  which  proved  tneir  innocence ; 
but  they  were  the  brothers^  children,  and 
fellow-countrymen  of  those  barbarous 
assassins  who  had  murdered  our  friends ; 
and  I  confess  I  had  recourse  to  all  my 
reason  to  restrain  the  rage  which  anima- 
ted me,  and  to  prevent  our  ships*  com- 
panies from  destroying  them  at  once. 
Already  were  the  soldiers  unlashing  their 
ffuns,  and  flying  to  arms;  I  checked 
these  movements,  which  wert,  neverthe- 
less, very  pardonable,  and  ordered  a 
single  guu,  loaded  only  with  powder,  to 
be  fired,  to  give  notice  to  the  canoes  to 
keep  off.  A  small  canoe  from  the  coast 
probably  made  them  acquainted  with 
what  had  happened ;  for  in  less  than  an 
hour  not  a  single  one  was  to  be  seen. 
An  Indian  who  was  on  the  quarter-deck 
when  our  boat  arrived,  was,  by  my 
orders,  arrested  and  put  in  irons.  Next 
morninff,  having  gone  nearer  the  coast, 
I  gave  him  leave  to  jump  into  the  sea, 
the  confidence  with  whicn  he  remained 
in  the  frigate  being  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  his  innocence. 

*'It  was  my  first  intention  to  give 
orders  for  a  new  expedition  to  avenge 
my  unhappy  companions,  and  recover 
the  wrecks  of  the  boats ;  with  this  view 
I  approached  the  coast  in  search  of  an 
anchorage ;  but  I  only  found  the  same 
bottom  of  coral,  with  a  swell  setting  in 
shore  and  breaking  on  the  reefs.  Besides, 
the  creek  where  the  massacre  took  place, 
was  a  deep  bight  in  the  island,  and 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  approach 
witliin  gunshot.  M.  Boutin,  whose 
wounds  still  kept  him  to  his  bed,  but 
whose  mind  was  in  full  vigour,  repre« 
sented  to  me  also,  that  such  was  the 
situation  of  the  \My,  that  should  our 
boats  unfortunately  run'  aground,  it  was 
probable  not  a  man  would  return,  for 
ue  trees,  which  grow  almost  close  to  tiit 


sea-side,  shdterinff  the  Indians  from  our 
musketry,  would  leave  su^  as  might  be 
disembarked  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
stonesy  the  more  difficult  to  avoid,  as 
being  slung  with  great  power  and  skill ; 
their  effect  was  nearly  tbe  same  as  our 
balls,  and  had  the  advantage  over  thesa 
of  coming  in  more  rapid  sucoessioa.  I 
would  not,  however,  ^ve  my  oonsant, 
until  thorouffhly  convmced  of  the  ini* 
possibility  of  anchoring  withm  gunsliot 
of  the  vulage.  I  passed  two  days  in 
plying  before  the  bay,  where  I  still  saw 
to  windward  the  wrecks  of  our  long- 
boats aground  on  the  sand,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  Indians  round  them. 
During  this  time  five  or  six  canoes  put 
ofi*  from  the  coast,  and  came  wiU^  pigt, 
pigeons,  and  cocoa-nuts,  to  offer  us  in 
exchange.  I  was  every  moment  under 
the  necessity  of  repressing  my  anger 
not  to  order  ihem  to  be  sunk.  These 
Indians,  ignorant  of  our  having  any 
arms  that  could  carry  further  than  our 
muskets,  remained  without  fear  fifty 
toises  from  our  ships,  and  offered  their 
provisions  with  the  most  perfeot  security. 
We  did  not  encourage  their  approach ; 
raillery  succeeded  their  offers  ot  traffic, 
and  I  soon  perceived  many  other  caooea 
detached  from  the  bank  to  join  them. 
As  they  thought  themselves  secure  from 
our  guns,  and  every  thing  evinced  that 
I  must  soon  be  obliged  to  lay  aside  my 
principles  of  moderation,  I  ordered  a 
sun  to  be  fired  in  the  midst  of  them. 
My  orders  were  executed  with  the  great- 
est precision.  The  ball  dashed  the  water 
into  the  canoes,  which  in  a  moment 
hastened  to  the  shore,  drawing  with  them 
in  their  flight  those  who  had  just  quitted 
it.  This  event  deprived  us,  for  a  time,  of 
thirty-two  men,  who  were  grievously 
wounded,  and  the  two  long-boats,  which 
were  the  only  ones  capable  of  contain- 
ing any  number  of  armed  men  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  descent.'* 

After  this  misfortune^  La  Perouse 
proceeded  to  Oyolava,  an  island  near 
Maouna,  which  Uiey  named  the  Island 
of  the  Mauacre,  <<  At  the  distance  of 
three  leagues  from  N.£.  point,*'  says 
La  Perouse  in  his  journal,  '*  we  were 
surrounded  by  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  canoes,  laden  with  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  sugar  canes,  pigeons,  and 
gallinules,  but  very  few  pigs.  The  in- 
habitanu  bore  a  great  lesemblaDoe  to 
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thofe  of  the  ifland  of  lUoaiift,  who  had 
10  detef  tably  betnyed  as ;  their  diets, 
feAtures,  and  gigantic  stature  were  so 
nearly  alike,  that  our  sailors  ianded  that 
thev  recognized  many  of  the  assassins, 
and  I  had  not  a  little  trouble  in  prevent- 
ing their  being  fired  upon.    But  I  was 
certain  that  they  were  blinded  by  rage 
and  tlie  desire  of  vengeance,  which,  if  I 
did  not  think  myself  justified  in  wreak- 
ing on  the  canoes  of  the  Island   of 
Maouna  itself  at  the  moment  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  horrible  event, 
could  not  be  justly  exercised  four  days 
after  in  another  island,  fifteen  leagues 
distant.     I,  therefore,  appeased   Sieir 
fermentation,  and  exchanges  were  con- 
tinued.     Much  more  trenquiHtly  and 
honesty  prevailed  there  than  at  the  Is- 
land of  Maouna,  the  smallest  injustice 
being  punished  by  blows,  or  reprimanded 
by  threatening  words  and  gestures.    At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  hove 
to,  opposite  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
of  any  island  of  the  South  Sea,  or  rather 
abreast  of  a  very  extensive  plain,  covered 
with  houses  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  banks  of  the  sea. 
These   mountains   are  nearly   in    the 
middle  of  the  island,  from  whence  the 
land  inclines  by  a  gentle  declivity,  pre-- 
sentinff  to  the  view  of  the  ships  an  am- 
phitheatre, covered  with  trees,  huts,  and 
verdure ;  the  smoke  rose  from  the  heart 
of  the  village  as  from  a  great  city ;  the 
water  was  covered  by  canoes,  all  of 
which  endeavoured  to  get  near  our  ships; 
several  were  only  paddled  by  idle  look- 
ers on,  who  having  nothing  to  sell,  rowed 
round  our  frigates,  and  appeared  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  spectacle 
we  afforded  them.     From  vromen  and 
children  being  amongst  them,  it  might 
be  presumed  that  they  had  no  sinister 
intentions;    but  we  had  too  powerful 
motives  for  not  trusting  to  these  appear- 
ances, and   were  teady  to   repel  the 
most  trifling  act  of  hostility  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  rendered  navigators 
formidable  to  these  islanders.      I  am 
stronely  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are 
the  first  with  whom  these  people  have 
ever  trafficked .   They  bad  no  idea  of  the 
use  of  iron,    constantly  refusing  that 
which  we  offered  them,  and  preferring  a 
BtQgle  glass  bead  to  an  axe  or  six-inch 
nail.   Rich  in  the  wealth  of  nature,  they, 
in  their  exchanges,  only  sought  for  super- 


flnities  and  objects  of  luzoiy.  Among  a 
great  number  of  women,  I  obcerted  two 
or  three  agreeable  countenances,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
mMel  for  the  print  of  the  ''Young 
woman  bearing  presents,"  in  Cook's 
third  voyage;  their  hair  ornamented 
vrith  flowers  and  a  green  ribbon,  like  a 
bandeaUf  was  plaitHl  with  grass  and 
moss;  their  shape  was  elegant,  and 
their  arms  well  turned  and  exactly  pro- 
portioned; their  eyes,  countenances,  and 
gestures  bespoke  their  mildness,  while 
on  those  of  the  men  were  only  depksted 
surprise  and  ferocity.'' 

La  Perouse  afterwards  steered  for  the 
British  colony  in  New  South  Wales. 
On  the  23rd  of  January,  1788,  they 
made  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on 
the  26th  anchored  in  Botany  Bay,  which 
they  left  in  March.  In  a  previous  letter 
the  commodore  stated  his  intention  to 
continue  his  researches  till  December, 
when  he  expected,  after  visiting  the 
Friendly  Islands,  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  This  was  the  latest  intelligence 
received  of  the  expedition;  and  M. 
D*£ntreca8teaux,  wno  was  dispatched 
by  the  French  government  in  1791,  in 
search  of  La  Perouse,  was  unable  to 
trace  the  course  he  had  taken,  or  gain 
^ny  clue  to  his  fate. 

In  1825,  an  American  captain  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  natives  of  an  island  in  the 
tract  between  Louisiade  and  New  Cale- 
donia, a  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Louis, 
and  some  medals,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  procured  from  the  shipwreck 
of  La  Perouse's  vessels.  Other  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  wreck  of  two  large 
vessels,  on  two  different  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  was  obtained  by  Captain 
Dillon,  the  commander  of  an  Em^lish 
vessel,  at  Tucopia,  in  his  passage  from 
Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  in  May,  1 826, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent 
back  to  ascertain  the  fricts,  when  he  learnt 
that  the  two  ships  struck  on  a  reef  at 
Mallicoto.  It  is  not  indeed  certain  that 
these  were  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse, 
whose  fate  still  remains  involved  in 
mystery. 
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[PnicBld. 


THE  ARMENUN  WOMAN  AND  HER  DAUGHTER. 


Thi  folltnnng  ungnlH  hiitory  of  two 
Anneainn  women,  u  ntmted  by  one  ot 
Atm,  the  dau^ter  of  the  other,  we 
prefer  ginng  in  bet  owd  wordi,  being 
convinced  tnit  an;  ktteinpl  to  render  it 
in  the  third  perion,  wonld  injun  the  in- 
tereit  of  the  nBrntin : — 

"  I  wM  bora,"  the  informi  us,  "  of 
r«pectib1e  parentt,  in  1751,  in  Guach 

SI  province  of  Gniiia  or  Georgia,  bor- 
enng  on  Pertia)  and  wa*  scarcely  two 
jear*  old  when  I  loit  my  fiither.  Two 
jeara  aAerwarda,  the  Lemani  made  in- 
ceiiant  inmirtioni  into  Georgia,  plun- 
dering atid  laying  waile  the  couDtry, 
which  at  the  sanie  time  wa*  afflicted  with 
•0  levere  a  famine,  that  the  people  were 
obhged  to  lubiist  on  grait  like  the  cattle, 
or  on  any  thing  etie  they  could  find. 
My  mother,  leeing  that  hertdf  and  I 
Vol.  I. 


mnit  othsiriie  ineritably  periah  with 
hunger,  or  by  the  cruelty  of  the  marau- 
den,  Bed  with  me  to  Erivan,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  thence  to  Wa- 
pfancbapat,  where  the  inhabitant*  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace  and 
plenty,  and  where  mj  eldeal  liiier  was 
married  to  a  man  who  wai  by  no  mean* 
poor.  Unfortanately,  after  we  had  tra- 
velled about  two  dayt,  our  canvHn  was 
attacked  and  totally  plundered  by  the 
Leigiani.  The  old  people  were  slain, 
and  the  young  carried  off  as  captives. 
They  took  me  away  among  the  'alter ; 
but  threw  my  mother,  on  account  of  her 
age  and  infirmitiei,  on  the  ground,  iirip- 

Sd  her  of  all  her  clolhei,  and  cruelly 
t  her  lying  (tark  naked.  I  wat  won 
told  by  them  to  a  wealthy  Pertjan, 
named  Ttholog-Saphar-B^,  residing  in 
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the  Persian  city  of  Gandshu,  who,  pity- 
ing my  youth,  did  not  treat  me  hke  a 
slave,  but  brought  me  up  as  bi)»  own 
child,  and  had  roe  initructed  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  his  own 
religion.   I  made  great  progress  in  learn- 
ingy  and  thus  two  years  had  toiucely 
elapsed,  when  Saphar  Beg,  perceiving 
that  his  care  and    kindness  were  not 
thrown  away,  resolved  to  receive  me  into 
his  family,  betrothed  me  in  my  seventh 
year  to  his  only  son,  and  caused  a  Aui6in, 
or  murriage  contract,  to  be  drawn  up  by 
his  mullah.    Four  more  years  elapsedi 
and  I  was  just  eleven  yean  old|  when 
my  benefactor  fixed  the  period  for  our  nup- 
tials ;  but  just  before  Uie  time,  my  bnde* 
groom  was  attacked  by  adangerous  illness. 
"  Meanwhile  my  mother,  as  she  after- 
wards informed  me,  after  lyine  some  time 
on  the  spot  where  she  was  left  by  the 
plunderersjcame  to  herself,  deplored  her 
fate  and  mine,  and  at  length  proceeded, 
without  clothes  and  a  heart  rent  by  de- 
spair, to  the  neighbouring  village   of 
Shamkor,  where  she  lived  for  some  years. 
Her  circumstances  improved ;  but  as  ^e 
could  not  stifle  the  feelinvs  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  anxiety,  she  determined 
to  go  in  ouest  of  me,  should  the  search 
even  cost  her  her  life.    The  first  place  to 
which  she  went  was  Gandshu,  where  I 
actually  was ;  but  she  could  not  find  me 
there,  for  such  events  as  that  through 
which  I  had  been  brought  to  the  place, 
and  the  sale  of  prisoaers  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  are  by  no  means  uousual. 
She  then  went  to  ueorgia,  and  thence  to 
Shu$hi,th«  capital  of  Karabag ;  aadtbere, 
meeting  with  a  favourable  opportunity, 
she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  ox  the  Pan- 
Khan,  representing  to  him  her  misery 
«on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
and  soliciting  his  assistance.    This  just 
and  generous  man  was  so  moved  by  her 
situation,  that  he  immediately  promised 
the  aid  she  implored ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
he  gave  her  some  money  and  an  open 
letter,  commanding  that  her  daughter, 
wherever  she  might  be  found,  either  in 
his  territories,  or  in  Gandshu,  whose 
clian,  Shahwerdi,  was  under  his  autho- 
rity, should  be  immediately  restored  to 
her,  and  that  no  greater  ransom  should 
be  demanded  than  she  was  able  to  pay. 
Furnished  with  this  mandate,  she  re- 
solved to  proceed  by  way  of  Gandshu  to 
Wagarscbapaty  and  thence  to  the  Turk- 


ish frontier  town  of  Achelzich,  that  being 
the  usual  place  to  which  the  mountain- 
eers bring  their  captives  for  sale,  and 
whence  its  inhabitants  forward  them  to 
other  Turkish  cities  and  to  Egypt.    By 
the  way,  she  colleolad  diaritablt  contri- 
butioni  for  my  ransom ;  and  arriving  al 
Gandshu,  she  immediately  acqunted  the 
Armenians  with  the  natiire  of  her  errand, 
and  made  enquiries  concerning  me.  She 
related  how,  wheoi  and  where  I  was 
carried  off.    Some  of  her  auditors  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  generoaity  of  Saphar 
Beg»  with  whom  I  was,  and  advitea  her 
to  go  to  him  and  to  solicit  a  gift«  which 
he  was  sure  not  to  deny,  espeotally  as 
his  son  was  at  the  point  of  death.    My 
mother  followed  tnis  counsel;  but  the 
attendantSi  whom  she  first  aocoated  at 
his  house,  told  her  the  had  better  apply 
at  once  to  me ;  that,  as  the  bride  of  tier 
young  master,  I  should  certainly  be  libe- 
ral of  my  aharit^,  in  hopes  or  thereby 
delivering  my  bndegroom  from  hia  dis- 
ease.   I  met  her  at  the  first  door  of  the 
harem.    Brought  up  by  SaphaNBeg  with 
the  care  of  a  mther,  and  in  the  Monam- 
medan  faith»  I  not  only  never  dreamt  of 
meeting  with  mv  mother  in  4iis  house; 
but  as  1  was  only  four  years  old  at  the 
time  of  oursepamtlon,  I  bad  totally  for- 
gotten her.     I  could  read,  speak,  and 
write  Persian.    My  mother  could  not 
speak  to  me  but  in  that  language.    Her 
heart  knew  me  at  the  first  sight,  although 
seven  important  years  had  elapsed  since 
last  she  saw  me.     "  Do  I  indeed  be- 
hold thee  again,''  cried  she  "  my  dear, 
my  long-lost   daughter  V     Foigetting 
her  condition,  forgetting  that  she  had 
come  to  beg,  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
that  it  was  her  child  to  whom  she  was 
speaking,  not  the  daughter  of  an  opu- 
lent and  powerful  man.    She  embraced 
me,  pressed  me  to  her  bosom,  bedewed  me 
with  her  tears,  and  such  was  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  emotion,  that  for  some  mi- 
nutes she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  At 
length,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs, 
she  thus  resumed : — "  Ah  1  my  beloved 
child,  barbarians  snatched  thee  from  me. 
In  order  to  seek  thee  1  liave  defied  dan- 
gers, have  endured  hunger,  thirst,  and 
nakedness,  and  trusting  in  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  our  holy  martyr,  St. 
Gregory,  I  have  always  believed  that  I 
should  Hnd  thee.    Know  that  I  am  thy 
mother;    thou  att  a    christian;   thou 
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ouut  not  bftfe  fotgotten  that  thon  hadst 
a  mother,  who  taught  thee  to  piay  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Recollect  me,  my 
daughter,  and  thyself,  and  give  not  way 
to  the  allurements  of  thy  present  condi- 
tion. I  hope  the  poverty  of  thy  mother's 
appearance,  and  her  counsel,  will  not 
be  despised  by  thee.'' 

Luckily  no  one  interrupted  our  con- 
versation for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  nor  did  any  person  overhear  the 
sobs  and  exhortations  of  my  mother. 
Unconscious  of  myself,  I  remained 
motionless  in  her  embrace,  without  in- 
terposing a  single  word ;  and  then  it 
was  all  at  once  as  though  a  thick  bandage 
dropped  from  my  eyes ;  and  emotions, 
to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
filled  my  heart  and  soul.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  recollectton  of  my  infhncy  was 
renewed.  I  embraced  and  strained  her 
to  my  breast,  while  my  tears  flowed  and 
mingled  with  her's.  ^'I  know  thee 
again,  mother,"  said  I,  **  and  will  follow 
thee.  Go  and  quickly  make  ready  what 
is  needful;  so  long  as  my  betrothed 
bridegroom  is  sick,  I  am  free  I"  After 
I  had  given  her  all  the  money  I  had 
about  me,  she  left  me,  fearing  lest  she 
should  be  found  there  and  punished  for 
her  intrusion. 

Next  day,  she  came  to  our  house  with 
a  Persian  petition,  addressed  to  Saphar 
B^.  This  benevolent  man  had  given 
orders  to  all  his  servants,  not  to  turn 
away  any  who  should  come  with  peti- 
tions to  him .  My  mother  had,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  his 
apartment.  She  there  tell  at  his  ieet, 
and  delivered  to  him  her  petition,  in 
which  she  set  forth  her  misery,  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  lost  me,  and  all 
the  hardships  she  had  sufiered  in  her 
search  after  me.  She  then  implored 
him  to  permit  her  to  see  me,  as  she  had 
heard  that  he  had  in  his  house  a  girl  of 
Armenian  extraction,  and  itwaspossible 
this  might  be  her  daughter.  The  letter 
waseouehed  in  brief  but  pathetic  terms ; 
but  mjr  master,  when  he  had  read  it, 
said  with  a  smile  to  my  mother,  "  You 
are  an  old  Armenian  fool.  How  is  it 
possible  that  you  should  know  your 
daughter  again  after  an  interval  of  seven 
▼ears,  when,  by  your  own  account,  you 
lost  her  whan  she  was  only  four  years 
old/'    My  mother,  without  saffering  him 


to  proceed,  again  lell  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  witii  tears,  that  he  would  but 
permit  her  to  look  at  me ;  and  if  I  were 
her  daughter,  she  was  confident  she 
should  know  me  immediately,  and  could 
describe  the  marks  by  which  I  might  be 
recognised.  Saphar  Beg  at  length 
Yielded  to  her  earnest  solicitations,  and 
himself  conducted  her  to  the  harem.  At 
iiret  he  showed  her  all  the  young  un- 
married females  who  were  there,  repeat- 
ing, as  he  came  to  each  of  them,  the 
question,  **  Is  not  that  your  daughter  V* 
My  mo&er  constantly  replied  in  the 
negative.  At  length  I  was  shown  to  her. 
She  paused  a  moment,  fixed  her  eyes 
steadnistly  on  me  as  if  she  had  not  seen 
me  before,  and  then  advanced  to  embrace 
me ;  but  she  was  prevented,  and  Saphar 
Beg  desired  her  to  describe  what  marks 
I  had,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the 
justice  of  her  pretensions.  My  mother 
accordingly  described  everything  that 
could  serve  for  a  mark  about  my  body ; 
on  which  several  women  were  desired  to 
examine  me  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  and  they  reported  to  my  master 
that  she  had  spoken  the  truth.  Saphar 
Beg,  however,  would  not  part  from  me. 
He  was  extremely  angry,  called  my 
mother  an  impudent  hussey,  an  im  poster, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  turned  out  of  doors. 
For  my  part,  when  the  attendants,  in 
obedience  to  Saphar  Beg*s  orders,  were 
about  to  turn  mv  mother  out  of  the 
house,  I  rushed,  beside  myself,  out  of 
my  apartments,  crying,  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  to  Saphar  Beg  : — *'  Sir,  she  is 
reauy  my  mother ;  I  know  her  to  be  so, 
I  recollect  her,  and  the  ikith  in  which  I 
was  bom.  Dispose  of  me  as  you  please, 
but  I  will  not  deny  the  true  God,  neither 
will  I  forsake  my  mother.  You  destined 
me  for  the  wife  of  your  son ;  but  I  will 
not  be  so — ^what  you  think  fit  to  do  with 
me  do  quickly!  I  am  ready  to  die!" 
This  unexpected  declaration  threw  Saphar 
Beg  into  a  still  more  violent  passion. 
"What!"  cried  he,  turning  to  my 
mother,  "Hast  thou  presumed,  auda- 
cious woman,  to  enter  my  house,  and  to 
cheat  this  innocent  girt?  This  is  my 
decision :  thou  shalt  be  publicly  punished 
and  thrown  into  the  darkest  dungeon, 
where  thou  shalt  not  see  the  light  ofday, 
and  where  thou  shalt  perish  with  hunger 
and  thirst!''  Accordingly,  he  gave  im- 
mediate orders  to  his  servants  to  tie  her 
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hands  and  to  conduct  her  through  the 
principal  streets  to  the  tower  of  the 
chan,  and  there  to  shut  her  up  in  the 
darkest  hole,  till  he  should  himself 
speak  to  the  chan;  enjoining  them 
moreover  to  beat  her  soundly  by  the 
way.  Rendered  quite  frantic  by  this 
barbarous  command,  I  cried  out  to  my 
master  that  he  should  not  part  me  from 
my  mother,  that  I  was  determined  to 
endure  with  her  any  torments  he  might 
inflict  I  declared,  rather  howlmff  than 
spelling,  that  I  would  neither  be  his 
servant  nor  his  son's  wife,  nor  would  I 
continue  in  'the  dark  mazes  of  his  reli- 
gion, but  was  ready  to  suffer  everything, 
and  even  death  itself,  for  the  Christian 
foith.  When  I  saw  my  mother  seized 
to  be  dragged  to  prison  in  consecjuence 
of  his  cruel  command,  I  spat  m  his 
face ;  on  which  Saphar  Beg  immediately 
ordered  me  to  be  taken,  thrown  into  the 
cellar,  and  tiiere  kept,  without  meat  or 
drink,  till  I  should  repent  my  insolent 
behaviour,  and  renounce  my  mother  and 
my  intention  to  follow  her. 

Meanwhile  his  son  grew  worse  and 
worse,  so  that  his  end  was  evidently  at 
hand.  Saphar  Beg  was,  therefore, 
wholly  occupied  by  his  anxiety  for  him, 
and  had  not  time  to  think  either  of  my 
mother  or  of  me.  A  month  passed  away, 
and  I  was  still  shut  up  in  my  cellar,  with 
nothing  but  the  bare  ground  to  lie  on, 
though,  indeed,  I  was  daily  supplied 
with  something  to  eat,  and  water,  and 
occasionally  permitted  to  go  into  the 
apartment.  JDisagreeable  as  was  my 
own  situation,  my  thoughts  were  wholly 
engaged  with  my  mot£er ;  the  idea  of 
her  sufferings  rent  my  heart;  and  I 
prayed  continually  to  God  to  confirm  me 
m  ray  resolution,  and  would  not  listen  to 
persuasions  or  consolations ;  nay,  I  was 
perfectly  insensible  to  certain  indulgen- 
cies  which  Saphar  Beg's  people  allowed 
me  by  his  command.  At  length  they 
came  to  fetch  me  out  of  my  prison,  and 
I  was  conducted  into  his  presence,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  with  him 
several  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  I 
was  secretly  informed,  by  some  of  the 
servants  who  were  attached  to* me,  that 
these  friends  had  persuaded  him  to  relax 
his  severity  and  to  employ  kindness  and 
gentle  means,  by  which  they  hoped  I 
should  be  more  easily  wrought  upon,  and 
brought  back  to  my  former  sentiments. 
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'•  How  dreadfully  she  is  altered  V  ex- 
claimed Saphar  Beg,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
**  Look  in  the  glass,  thou  wilt  not 


me. 


know  thyself  1    Dost  thou  still  think  it 
better  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  to  be  ao- 
counted  the  daughter  of  apoor  Aimeniui« 
and  as  belonging   to  a  nation  which 
is  subject  to  us,  and  vrith  which  we  can 
do  what  we  please,  than  to  live  in  abun- 
dance, to  enjoy  my  paternal  tenderness, 
and  to  be.  a  lady  f    Thou  canst  not 
have  forgotten,  my  beloved  daughter, 
that  I  bought  thee  of  robbers,  for  a  slave, 
but  have  brought  tliee  up  as  my  own 
child,  and  cherished  thee  m  my  bos<»n 
with  all  the  kindness  of  a  father.    I  be- 
stowed all  possible  pains  on  thy  educa- 
tion, and  enlightened  thee  with  our  or- 
thodox faith ;  thou  vrast  always  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  which  a  man  of  my 
wealth  can  afford  to  bestow.     Many 
have  sought  the  happiness  of  allying 
Uieir  daughters  vrith  mv  onlv  son,  but 
this  happiness  I  reservea  for  thee.    It  is 
all  over  vrith  him,  he  now  lies  almost  in- 
sensible r    At  these  words  my  master 
vras  profoundly  agitated,  and  heaving 
deep  sighs,  he  thus  continued :  **  I  shall, 
proE>ably,  soon  lose  him  for  ever;  but 
thou  mayst  step  into  his  place.    I  am 
old  and  cannot  live  long  myself;  thou 
shalt  be  sole  heir  to  all  my  wealth,  my 
name,  and  my  reputation.    The  woman 
who  has  imposed  upon  thee,  and  whom 
thou  callest  mother  must  have  already 
perished  in  her  dungeon ;  should  she  be 
still  alive,  I  will  set  her  at  liberty,  supply 
her  wants,  and  make  her  happy,  so  thou 
wilt  but  return  to  thy  duty,  and  thank- 
fully receive  the  benefits  I  offer  thee. 
The  promise  that  I  make  thee  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  my  friends,  I  confirm  by 
an  oath  on  the  sacred  Koran  1    Now, 
choose  which  thou  preferest." 

Without  a  moment's  consideration,  I 
replied,  Uiat  I  well  remembered  all  his 
kindness  to  me,  for  which  I  was  humbly 
thankful,  but  that  I  could  no  lonser 
avail  myself  of  it ;  that  I  vrished  neiuer 
for  his  wealth  nor  his  fame,  but  that  it 
vras  my  desire  to  remain  faithful  to  my 
religion,  and  that  no  consideration  should 
induce  me  to  renounce  my  mother  and 
her  faith. 

Saphar  Beg,  filled  vrith  indignation  at 
my  repl^,  turned  to  his  friends.  **  You 
see/'  said  he,  **  that  kindness  has  no  ef- 
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feet  on  these  unfeeling,  ungrateAil  ciea- 
tiures."    He  immediately  oraered  me  to 
be  stripped  of  my  clothes,  and  attifed  in 
the  coarsest  mmud  (a  kind  of  cotton  stuflf 
in  which  the  dead  an  usoally  dressed :) 
my  head  was  covered  with  an  old  rag ; 
and  in  this  state,  I  was  led  barefoot  to 
my  mother's  prison.    Tlie  boys  in  the 
street,  probably  instructed  to  do  so,  col- 
lected about  me,  crying,  '<  There  goes 
the  old  Armenian  woman's  girl,  who  has 
forsaken  our  faith   to  turn  Armenian 
again  I"    In  this  manner  I  was  exposed 
by  the  way  to  all  sorts  of  taunts,  which 
were  at  times  accompanied  with  blows. 
I  was  conducted  through  the  court-yard 
of  the  tower  and  into  the  chan's  stable, 
where  I  was  bound  to  a  pillar,  and  my 
mother  was  fetched  out  of  her  dungeon 
and  fastened  to  another.    They  then  be- 
gan to  beat  me,  one  in  the  lace,  a  second 
on  the  head,  while  a  third  spat  upon  me, 
and  all  joined  in  taunts,  probably  sug- 
gested to  them  for  the  occasion,  and 
loaded  me  with  all  sorts  of  contumely. 
I  expected  thai  my  mother,  in  pi^  for 
my  sufferings,  would  persuade  me  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  tormentor ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  she  strove  to  encou- 
rage me  to  bear  them  patiently.    ''  Fear 
not,"  replied  I  calmly,  to  my  mother, 
"  I  feel  not  thehr  tyranny ;  they  cannot 
shake  my  resolution."    My  mother  also 
had  to  bear  the  most  horrible  cruelties ; 
and  thus  did  we, pass  thrice  four  and 
twenty  hours,  bound  to  our  pillars,  and 
enduring  sometimes  one,  sometimes  an- 
other kind  of  ill  treatment  from  my  mas- 
ter's servants.    They  brought  us  to  eat 
what  people  would  scarcely  offer  to  dogs ; 
but  some  compassionate  persons  secretly 
supplied  us  with  brad,  cheese,  and 
pulse.    Our  story  was  already  publicly 
known,  both  to  high  and  low,  tmough- 
out  the  whole  city. 

By  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of 
the  Almighty,  Saphar  Beg's  son,  mean- 
while, neither  recovered,  nor  could  he 
die,  Uiough  his  disorder  seemed  inca- 
pable of  aggravation ;  all  this  time,  and 
for  more  than  a  month,  he  lav  absolutely 
motionless,  between  life  and  death.  His 
father  had  now  given  up  all  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  and  vrished  himself  for  his  re- 
lease. His  friends  possessed  greater 
penetration  than  he;  th^  repaired  to 
his  house,  and  advised  him  to  set  us  at 
liberty.    «  This  diswder  of  thy  son's  is 


a  most  extraordinary  one,*'  said  they: 
**  it  must  certainly  be  a  punishment  of 
Heaven,  and  perhaps  for  the  sufferings 
thou  hast  innicted  on  the  Armenian 
woman  and  her  daughter;  set  them 
rather  at  liberty  and  make  this  sacrifice 
for  the  alleviation  of  thy  son's  condition. 
God  may  then,  perhaps,  take  compas- 
sion on  him,  and  not  deprive  thee  of 
thine  only  chUd,  whom  the  aeath  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  could  not  restora 
to  health.  Has  not  the  sirl  already  re- 
nounced thy  wealth,  and  declared  herself 
firmly  resolved  to  endure  thy  torments 
with  fortitude  for  the  sake  of  her  religion  ? 
Let  her  then  go  in  peace.  Consider  that 
the  whole  dty  knows  how  thou  art  tor- 
turing two  innocent  persons  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  thou  art  thereoy  losing  thy  good 
name ;  the  benefits  thou  hast  heretofore 
conferred  on  the  unfortunate,  will  be 
erased  from  the  memory  of  the  people ; 
thou  wUt  be  styled  an  executioner; 
thou  wilt  lose  thy  son,  and  wilt  have  to 
repent  thy  equiJly  useless  and  unjust 
§ieverit^.  Try  at  least  iht  counsel  which 
our  sincere  friendship  and  sympathy 
offer  thee.  Thou  mayst  still  put  them 
to  death,  either  now  or  at  some  future 
time ;  but  will  it  not  be  disgraceful  to 
thee,  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  powerful  man  in  our  whole  district, 
to  wreak  thy  venaeance  on  two  weak, 
helpless  females  r 

Saphar  Beg  at  length  listened  to  their 
counsel,  and  sent  word  to  the  prison 
that  we  should  be  liberated,  but  con- 
ducted to  him,  bound,  through  the  pub- 
lic streets.  On  our  return  vre  were  again 
assailed  by  the  jeers  of  the  boys,  of 
which,  however,  we  took  no  notice.  We 
were  led  before  Saphar  Beg,  who  was 
surrounded  by  his  assembled  friends. 
At  first,  he  strove  to  persuade  my  mother 
to  relinquish  her  claim  to  me,  and  to  ad- 
vise me  to  acknowledge  him  as  my  father, 
and  to  adhere  to  the  Mahometan  religion, 
in  which  case  he  would  keep  her  with 
him  and  provide  for  her  declining  years. 
My  mother  firmly  rejected  his  offers,  and 
positively  declared  that  bis  kindness 
would  be  as  unavailing  as  his  cruelty  to 
overeome  her  attachment  to  the  holy 
christian  faith.  He  then  turned  to  me, 
and  addressing  me  in  the  most  endear- 
ing manner,  repeated  all  his  promises ; 
but  I  persisted  m  my  refusal  after  the 
example  of  my  mother.    Incensed  at 
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our  dbsdnacy,  be  ordend  tts  to  be  beftten ; 
his  serrants  aetndW  began  to  scooige  us 
with  laige  rods  of  matir  wood,  (a  kind 
of  shrub  which  bean  red  berries,  and 
has  thorns  like  the  wild  roseV  Saphar 
Beg  seemed,  in  his  rage,  to  derive  some 
pleasure  from  our  moans ;  but  his  friends, 
affected  by  our  su£Rerings,  urgently  en- 
treated him  to  desist  from  his  severities. 
**  Is  it  then  mlly  thy  intention  to  torture 
them  to  death  r  said  they.  '<Thou 
seest  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  endure  every  thing,  even  death  itself 
They  will  finally  triumph,  and  thou  wilt 
hereafter  be  more  severely  tormented  by 
thy  conscience  than  thou  now  tormentest 
them;  thou  wilt  obtain  the  character  of 
a  barbarian,  and  their  (blood  will  cry  to 
God  against  thee  1^  These  remonstrances 
of  his  more  humane  friends,  and  our 
fortitude,  shamed  rather  than  affected 
him.  Much  against  his  will,  he  at  length 
ffave  orders  to  his  servants  to  discontinue 
beating;  on  which  his  friends  imme- 
diately insisted  that  he  should  confirm 
our  liberation  by  a  written  document, 
and  dismiss  us  with  a  present,  to  make 
amends,  as  much  as  possible,  for  his  in- 
justice, and  that  we  might  not  curse  him. 
Saphar  Beg  at  last  complied ;  he  wrote 
the  paper,  and  immediately  ordered  all 
my  clothes  to  be  brought,  and  gave  them 
to  me,  together  with  one  hundr^  piastres 
for  our  subsistence.  My  mother  fell  at 
his  feet,  thanking  him  lor  his  bounty. 
We  also  made  our  respectful  obeisances 
to  his  friends,  to  whom  alone  we  owed 
our  liberty.  He  then  began  himself  to 
beg  of  us,  as  a  favour,  to  remain  in  bis 
house,  and  to  dispose  of  every  thing  in 
it  as  we  thought  fit,  or  at  least  not  to 
quit  the  city.  ^  I  have  educated  thee 
as  my  own  chfld,''  said  he  to  me,  **  I 
cannot  part  with  thee;  stay  in  the  city 
as  long  as  I  live,  that  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  and  providing  for 
thee.*'  We  repeat^  the  assurances  of 
our  gratitude  with  tears,  and  promised 
to  remain  in  the  city. 

From  him  we  went  immediately  to  the 
senior  Armenian  priest,  who  was  of 
opinion,  that  though  Saphar  Beg  had 
dismissed  us  with  apparent  kindness, 
and  promised  us  his  protection,  yet  his 
good  will  might  speedily  give  place  to 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  like  a  venomous 
spirit  he  might  again  pursue  us  with  the 
utmost  mal%nity.    He  advised  m  there- 


fore to  repair  to  Wagartchapat,  where 
alone  we  could  be  safb;  for  there  we 
would  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch.  Two  da3rs  after- 
wards, this  good  priest  brought  us  two 
Armenians,  whom  he  had  hired  to  escort 
ns  and  be  our  guides  by  the  way.  We 
waited  till  night,  prayed  earnestly  with 
the  priest,  and  set  out  on  foot,  accom- 
panied by  his  blessing.  The  Armenians 
were  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  knew  also  how  to  avoid 
dangers.  They  conducted  us  continually 
along  byeways,  lest  we  should  fiill  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lesgians,  or  other  pre- 
datory tribes.  At  night  we  sought 
shelter  in  caverns  or  rarines,  and  in  the 
morning  pursued  our  journey,  keeping  a 
vigilant  watch  on  every  thine  that  stirred 
around  us.  We  were  twdve  days  in 
travelling  to  Erivan,  and  thence  to  Wa- 
garschapat.  It  was  not  till  we  entered 
the  territory  of  the  latter  town,  that  we 
began  to  feel  ourselves  free,  and  to  breathe 
without  apprehension. 

Simeon,  the  then  patriarch,  had  been 
informed  by  the  priest  of  Gandshu  of  all 
that  had  happened  to  us.  He  sent  for 
my  mother,  received  her  graciously,  and 
promised  her  hb  protection  for  the 
future.  Out  of  the  hundred  piastres 
given  to  us  by  Saphar  Beg,  we  were 
enabled  to  pay  our  guides  handsomely, 
and  had  enough  Idft  to  live  upon  for 
some  time. 


THE    FLOATING    GARDENS    OF    CACHE- 
MERE. 

Cachemere,  which  is  one  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  within  the 
Ganges,  is  surrounded  by  hich  mouiH 
tains ;  and,  from  its  beauty  and  feittUty, 
has  been  styled  the  "  Paradise  of  the 
Indies."  Its  capital  is  situated  amidst 
numerous  lakes,  which  are  connected 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  river 
Vedusta,  by  canals,  separated  by  narrow 
lines  and  insulated  spots  of  ground. 

On  these  lakes  are  to  be  seen  innu- 
merable floating  gardens  which  are  cut 
off  generally  fr«n  the  body  of  the  lake 
by  a  belt  of  reeds  or  secJges,  so  as  to 
permit  a  free  passage  for  the  boats,  which 
are  to  be  seen  continually  skimming 
along  the  surfiuse.  The  cultivation  of 
these  gardens  it  not  only  very  aingutafy 
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and  highly  pvofitaUe,  bttt^  alms  WMhy 
of  imitation  in  other  ooantrite  whico 
preient  similar  faoilttifs  fbr  this  mode  of 
nortieattuie. 

The  territory  around  the  city  of  Caches 
mere  it  subject  to  annual  inundations, 
which  become  more  ftequent  and  exten- 
sive, on  account  of  neglect  on  the  pan  of 
the  goTemmenty  in  not  checking  the 
growth  and  accumulation  of  wee<u  and 
mud)  which)  of  oonrse,  whilst  they 
diminish  the  depth,  oonsiderably  increase 
the  superfices  of  the  lakee.  ^m  etril, 
however,  good  sometimes  arisest  Vari- 
ous aquatic  plants,  as  water-lilies,  sedges, 
reeds,  &o.  springing  up  in  all  dlnctions, 
fh)m  the  bottoms  of  tne  lakes,  and  the 
boau  which  traterse^eir  waters,  taking, 
generally,  the  shortest  or  straightest  lines 
they  can  pursue,  to  their  destinadon, 
the  lakes  are  in  some  places  cut  into 
avenues,  the  parts  being  sepamted  by 
the  beds  of  sedges  or  reeds.  Here  the 
fiirmer  or  eardener  establishes  his  cu- 
cumber and  melon  floats,  by  cutting  off 
the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants,  about 
two  feet  under  water ;  so  that  they  com- 
pletely lose  all  connexion  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  whilst  they  still  retain  their 
situation  with  respect  to  each  other. 
When  thus  detached  fVom  the  soil,  they 
are  pressed  into  somewhat  closer  contact, 
and  formed  into  long  beds,  of  about  two 
yards  in  breadth:  the  heads  of  the 
sedges,  reeds,  and  other  plants  of  the 
float,  are  now  cut  off  and  laid  upon  its 
sur&ce ;  and  these  are  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  mud,  which  is  at  first  in- 
terrupted in  its  descent,  but  gradually 
sinks  into  the  mass  of  matted  stalks. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  latter  opera- 
tion, the  bed-float  is  fixed  in  its  proper 
place,  by  stakes  of  willow  being  driven 
through  at  each  end,  into  the  l>otlom  of 
the  lake :  this  vrill  admit  of  the  bed 
rising  or  falling,  in  accommodation  to 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water.  Now,  by 
means  of  a  long  pole  thrust  among  the 
reeds,  &c.  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
from  the  side  of  a  boat,  the  same  being 
turned  round  several  times,  a  quantity 
of  plants  are  dislodged  or  torn  off  from 
the  bottom,  and  carried  in  the  boat  to 
the  platform,  where  they  are  twisted  into 
conical  mounds  or  baskets,  about  two 
feet  diameter  at  (he  base,  and  the 
same  in  height,  terminating  at  the' 
top  in  a  hollow,  which  is  filled  with 


soft  mad,  and  sometimes  with  wood- 
ashes. 

The /toafifi^  gardentr  has  in  readiness 
a  number  of  cu'cumher  and  melon  plants, 
raised  under  mats ;  and,  of  these,  when 
they  have  four  leaves^  he  places  threa 
plants  in  the  bason  of  each  cone  or 
mound,  of  which  a  double  row  runs 
along  the  edges  of  the  bed,  at  about  two 
ftet  distance  from  each  other.  No  fhr^ 
ther  care  is  necessary,  except  that  of 
collecting  the  firuit  or  produce ;  and  the 
expense  and  labour  or  preparing  these 
floats  and  cones  are  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Mooitroft,  a  late  traveller,  tra- 
versed about  fifty  acres  of  these  floating 
kitchen  gardens,  and  he  did  not  see  above 
half-A^ioien  unhealthy  plants.  He 
states,  that  he  never  saw  in  the  cucumber 
and  melon  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  populous  cities  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  so  large  an  expanse  of  plant 
in  a  state  of  equal  health  or  luxuriance 
of  growth. 

The  general  depth  of  the  floating  beds 
is  about  two  feet,  and  some  of  them  are 
about  seven  feet  broad;  their  length  is 
indefinite.  A  guard  is  obliged  to  be 
kept  on  several  parts  of  the  lake,  in 
oraer  to  prevent  thieves  from  towing 
them  away  in  the  night ;  and  if  due  care 
be  not  taken,  a  gardener  who  has  hitherto 
watehed  the  growth  of  his  cucumbers 
and  melons  with  a  parmtel  eye,  expect- 
ing a  rich  harvest  for  his  trouble,  may 
find  that  hispe^  float  has  moved  away  in 
the  night,  he  knows  not  whither;  in- 
deed, his  only  chance  is  to  row  as  haid 
as  he  is  able,  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
where  he  may  perhaps  find  other  market 
gardeners  in  the  very  acf  of  reaping  that 
harvest,  which  he  himself  looked  forward 
to  so  anxiously. 

The  cucumber  and  melon  season  lasts 
for  three  months  and  a>half,  beginning 
in  June.  From  the  first  setting  of  the 
plants,  until  the  time  of  pulling  tne  fruit, 
seven  or  eight  days  constitute  the  ordi- 
nary period,  lliirty  full-sized  fruits 
from  each  plant,  or  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  from  each  cone,  forms  the 
average  crop.  The  seed  of  the  melon  is 
brought  annually  from  Baltistan ;  and 
in  the  first  year,  it  yields  fruit  of  from 
four  to  ten  pounds  each  in  weight ;  but, 
if  the  seed  be  re-sotim,  the  produce  of 
the  second  year  vrill  not  exceed  from  two 
to  three  pounds. 
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mutt,  f Lin  BAZAAE   IV    COVfTAm- 

BOPLB« 

OvE  of  Dj  fint  fitits  was  to  die 
Imzmt  lor  the  ftic  of  *feflnle  il*fct. 
Fimnkfy  tf  koowD  to  be  inch,  ate  nol 
permitted  toeoter;  but  being  hebited 
in  tbe  dress  of  a  Tiiskish  officer,  and  ac- 
companied bf  my  Turlu^  friend,  I  easily 
gained  admittance.  This  building  con- 
sists of  a  laige  quadnmgolar  court,  two 
stories  high,  snrnmndcd  by  a  portico, 
with  a  galleiy'abore;  each  story  contains 
a  range  of  small  cells,  similar  to  those  in 
amoMtftery. 

The  ground-Boor  is  appropriated  to 
tbe  copper-colouied  daughters  of  Abys- 
sinia and  negro  women;  while  those 
abof  e,  being  somewhat  more  elegant  and 
airy,  are  referred  for  the  beauties  of 
Circassia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Greece, 
kc.  These  unfortunates,  for  the  most 
part,  pale  and  emaciated,  were  huddled 
like  animals,  six  or  seven  together,  the 
thermometer  at  the  same  time  ranging  at 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  majo- 
rity were  gaudily  attired  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  their  charms,  and  many 
of  them  were  strikingly  beautiful. 

Several  of  the  black  women,  particu- 
larly the  Abyssinians,  were  remarkable 
for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and 
features.  But  how  disgusting  was  it  to 
behold  every  barbarian  of  an  Osmanli, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  judge  of  female 
perfections,  or  the  licentious  libertine, 
eiamining  the  features  and  forms  of  the 
poor  innocent  wretches,  exposed  for  sale 
like  herds  of  cattle.  Really  no  scene  of 
human  wretchedness  and  degradation 
can  equal  this,  and  however  consonant 
the  practice  may  be  to  oriental  manners, 
and  those  of  other  slave  countries,  it  ex- 
cited in  me  feelings  of  the  strongest  re- 
pugnance, and  I  sincerely  regretted 
naving  gratified  my  curiosity.  Indeed, 
I  would  from  my  soul  entreat  the  man 
who  thinks  highly  of  human  nature, 
never  to  cross  die  threshold  of  aslave- 
bazasr. 

The  bare  idea  of  selling  an  immortal 
being,  life,  liberty,  and  all,  was  abso- 
lutely reyolting.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my 
species,  ashamed  of  being  classed  among 
beings  capable  of  committing  such  a 
crime  against  humanity,  and  never  gloried 
more  in  the  rutme  of  a  Briton,  than  at 
that  moment ;  I  was  p.'oud  of  my  gener- 
ous country,  that  had  sacrificed  millions 


to  cfadieale  this  stain  of  bwliism  fiom 
cveiy  land  ovcf  wfaidi  her  Sag  waved* 

So  strong,  howcw^  is  ne  font  of 
early  habits  of  tiunking,  that  these  nn- 
fiMtnnate  bffi"gy  f^fvn^^  indifliBrent  to 
their  fista;  for  thqr  langfaed,  skipped^ 
and  played  together  wi&  the  greatest 
cfaeernilness,  smd  even  gaiety.  Poor 
diildren,  to  them  ignorance  was  truly 
bliss;  for,  of  aU  that  I  bdield,  thei« 
was  not  more  Aan  half-a-doaen  that  ex- 
hibited the  appeaiaooe  of  being  really 
dejected;  the  minority  did  not  even  seem 
endowed  with  tlie  fiuntest  ray  of  sensi- 
bility, and  the  oldest  could  not  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  few  baij^iins  vrere  concluded  during 
our  visit;  vrfien  the  little  victim  took 
up  her  tiny  pocket,  covered  her  feoe 
vnth  her  white  veil,  and  followed 
her  new  lord,  apparently  vrithoot  a 
murmur. 

Their  price,  like  that  of  every  other 
commodity,  is  regulated  by  the  demand 
and  the  supply.  The  Circassians, 
Georgians,  and  Grecians  were  the  most 
valued,  but  always  estimated  according 
to  their  beauty.  The  two  former  being 
very  difficult  to  procure,  on  account  of 
the  strict  blockade  maintained  by  Russia 
in  tbe  Circassian  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
now  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  a  hundred 
pounds ;  a  well-made  and  healthy  Abys- 
sinian might  be  purchased  for  about 
thirty;  while  the  poor  negro  woman 
was  not  considered  worth  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen. — Spencer  i   TraveU  in   Cit' 


A    RESIDCirCB    in    THB    AMXtlCAlT 
WEST, 

The  following  laconic  dialogue  shows* 
not  unfairly,  even  if  it  be  a  mere  jest, 
how  acceptable  means  of  transport  would 
be  to  western  settlers. — ^<' Whose  land 
is  that  youVe  bought?"  "Mogg's." 
"  What's  the  soil  V  "  Bogs."  "  What's 
the  climate?"  "Fogs."  "What  do 
you  get  to  eat?"  "Hogs."  "What 
did  you  build  your  house  of?"  "  Logs." 
"  Have  you  any  neighbours  ?"  "  Frogs." 
-—Society  in  America, 
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[Pbici  U. 


WRECK  OP  THE  STIRLING  CASTLE. 


0>  the  16th  of  May,  1835,  tbe  Slirlia^ 
Cattle  left   Sydney  for  th«  purpoie  of 

Soing  (o  Singapore.  On  Ihe  23d,  ulien 
ley  were  approaching  Torres  Siraiu,  ii 
blew  very  fresh,  and  there  being  a  cur- 
rent near  the  Eliu  coral  reeb,  wliich  the 
Ttuel  fia3  unable  to  reEisI,  ihe  itnirk  on 
the  reef*  at  about  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
ithen  ihe  captain  woi  incapable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hazy  weather,  at  making 
observfltioni.  There  were  about  eighteen 
men  on  board,  tiro  boya,  and  Mrs. 
Frazer,  the  catitain's  wife,  who  wai  far 
advanced  in  preipiancy.  Two  of  ihe 
men,  who  were  liibouring  at  the  wheel, 
were  liilled  when  tlie  ship  stnick,  and 
Ihe  cabins  were  dashed  into  the  hold, 
together  with  all  Ihe  bread,  beef,  pork, 
and  other  provisiuns.  The  crew,  when 
the  tempest  ceased,  contrived    to  cut 


away  the  masts,  in  the  evpectalioD  thai, 
with  the  assistance  oflJietide,  the  (hip 
would  right  herself ;  end  she  did  in 
soroe  degree  change  ber  position,  but  not 
'    any  serviceable  extent.    They,  there- 


rliich  they  hod  c 
teep  secure,  the  two  other  boats  which 
were  attached  to  the  ship  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
They  knew  that  they  were  to  the  north- 
ward of  Moreton  Bm,  a  portion  of  the 
settlements  of  the  English  crown,  and 
ihey  determined  to  make  Tot  tliat  place 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible. 
Acuordingly,  having  worked  with  most 
desperate  indusln|  until  four  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  they  disembarked  from  the 
vetselfSnd  took  to  the  boats.  Tleship's 
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cMpenter,  the  cook,  the  cook's  mate, 
John  Frazer,  the  captain's  nephew,  the 
boatswain,  Edward  Stone,  and  Bill 
Lorton,  a  seaman,  took  to  the  pinnaoe, 
while  the  captain,  his  wife,  the  chief 
mate  and  second  mate,  the  two  boys, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  took  to  the  bnig 
boat.  Four  davs  after  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
Mrs.  Frazer  was  delivered  of  a  child 
while  up  to  her  waist  in  water  in  the 
long-boat.  The  infant  was  bom  alivei 
but  after  a  few  gasps  wai  drowned,  and 
the  first  mate  wrapped  up  the  body  in  a 
part  of  his  shirt,  wnich  be  tore  ftom  his 
back  for  Uie  purpose,  and  let  it  go  along 
with  the  tide.  The  poor  mother  could 
not  account  for  the  extraordinarv  vigour 
with  which  she  was  able  to  bear  up 
against  this  calamity,  added  to  tSie  oth^ 
calamities  to  which  she  was  doomed  to 
be  ex])osed.  Fortunately  she  was  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
was  not,  until  a  considerable  time  after 
the  child  was  consigned  to  the  deep, 
aware  that  it  was  brought  into  a  world 
from  which  it  wu  so  rapidly  hurried 
away.  For  a  great  many  davs,  they 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  Moieton 
Bay,  being  all  the  time  without  any 
food,  except  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  lees 
'of  hops,  wnich  they  had  found  in  a  oask. 
They  suffered  dreadfully  from  thirst  at 
well  as  hunger,  while  m  Ibis  awful  si- 
tuation. At  last  thay  reached  a  Uirge 
rock,  to  which  they  fastened  their  boats, 
and  they  went  in  quest  of  oysters  and 
water ;  but  their  disappointments  mul- 
tiplied upon  them,  and  they  stretched 
themselves  along  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  release  from  their  sufferings  by 
the  interposition  of  another  tempest.  In 
the  morning,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
long  boat  were  astonished  to  find  that 
the  pinnace  and  the  men  who  had  occu- 
pied her  had  altogether  disappeared. 
Those  unfortunate  fellows  were  never 
hrard  of  more,  and  their  comrades  in 
calamity  could  not  conjecture  what  their 
motive  could  be,  for  making  an  experi- 
ment by  themselves,  without  the  aid  of 
the  experience  of  the  captain  and  his 
mates,  whom  they  left  behind.  The 
captain's  aim  was  all  along,  after  they 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  ship,  to 
reach  Moreton  Bay ;  but  finding  that 
the  wind  and  current  were  dead  against 
his  object,  and  his  companions  ~ 
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duced  to  the  extremi^  of  lying  on  their 
backs  in  the  boat  with  their  tongues  out 
to  catch  the  damp  of  the  dews  that  fell, 
he  resolved  to  miuie  for  the  nearest  land. 
It  was  a  choice  of  most  awful  evils,  for 
he  knew  that  the  shore  which  it  was 
probable  they  would  reach,  was  visited 
oy  tribes  of  savages.  They  bore  away 
before  the  wind,  prepared  to  meet  death 
in  whatever  shape  it  might  present  itself, 
and  so  exhausted  with  suffering,  as  to 
be  careless  whether  they  were  to  die  .by 
the  bands  of  the  natives,  or  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  waves.  At  last,  they 
came  within  sSsht  of  land,  and  soon  af- 
terivards  their  boat  ran  into  and  landed 
in  a  place  called  Wide  Bay.  They  were 
now  within  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north.  6f  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  the 
principal  of  the  penal  settlements  to 
which  tho  incorrigible  convicts  are  sent 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
unintermitted  labour,  and  iust  as  they 
touched  the  land,  they  caugnt  a  sight  of 
a  crowd  of  naked  savages,  who  soon  ap- 
proached the  beach,  evidently  delighted 
with  the  priie  that  presented  itself.  The 
savages  surrounded  the  boat,  and,  run- 
ning it  up,  carried  it  from  the  beach  to 
the  bush,  with  its  crew^  just  as  they  were. 
The  moment  they  laid  tlie  boat  on  the 
ground,  they  began  to  strip  the  men  of 
tneir  clothes,  commencing  with  the  cap- 
tain and  chief  officers.  John  Baxter, 
the  second  mate,  endeavoured  to  hide  a 
shirt  ornament  in  which  his  aunt's  hair 
was  contained,  having  willingly  yielded 
up  everything  else,  but  the  savages  be- 
came infuriated  at  the  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, and  beat  him  dreadfully.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  they  tore  the 
trinket  away  from  him.  They  broke  in 
pieces  the  watches  and  chronometers, 
and  each  took  a  portion  of  the  machinery 
to  stick  in  their  noses  endears ;  and  after 
they  had  divided  amongst  themselves  the 
various  portions  of  apparel  of  which 
they  had  stripped  their  captives,  they 
threw  to  them,  to  appease  their  hunger, 
the  heads  and  guts  of  the  fish  upon 
which  they  had  been  lately  making  their 
meal.  The  tavages,  after  liavinff  detained 
them  two  days,  took  them  nirther  up 
into  the  bosh  and  drove  them  onwara, 
that  they  might,  as  they  soon  ascertained, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  other  tribes,  by 
whom  an  ingenious  variety  was  to  be 
given  to  their  suflerings.    The  captain 
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endMTOuicd  to  prenul  upon  them  to 
accept  the  semces  of  the  crew  for  a 
lon^  tune,  being  appfehenuTe  that  any 
change  amongst  me  natifes  would  be  for 
the  worse,  but  they  beat  all  the  now 
naked  whites  on  before  them  until  fresh 
tribes  came  up,  and  took  each  of  them  a 
prisoner,  and  set  him  to  woik  in  carry- 
ing pieces  of  trees,  and  toiling  in  otfeler 
ethausttng  ways.    Mis.  Fraier  being  the 
onlv  woman,  was  not  selected  by  any 
of  the  tribes,  but  was  left  by  herself  while 
they  all  went  onwaid,  but  her  husband 
got  an  opportunity  to  mention  to  her  not 
to  stir  from  the  place  in  which  she  was 
at  the  moment,  and  that  he  would  con- 
trive to  see  her  in  a  few  hours.    During 
that  night  she  lay  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rock,  and  in  the  morning,  after  looking 
about  without  seeing  a  creature,  she  de- 
termined to  follow  some  footmarks,  and 
after  having  proceeded  to  some  distance, 
she  saw  a  crowd  of  Uack  women  ap- 
proaching.   These  women  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  savases  by  whom  her  hus- 
band had  been  tiuen  up  the  bush  on  the 
preceding  day;  and  they  set  her  to  work 
m   trailing   wood   and   lighting   fires. 
Being  quite  naked,  and  presenting  a 
contrast  in  her  skin  which  the  women 
did  not  like,  she  was  compelled  by  them 
to  rub  herself  all  over  with  gum  and 
herbs,  whidi  had  the  effi^t  of  making 
her  neariy  as  dark  as  themselves,  lliey 
likewise  tattooed  her  alt  over,  and  having 
pulled  her  hair  out,  covered  her  head  with 
a  sort  of  gum,  and  stod(  the  feathers  of 
parrots  and  other  birds  all  over  it.    One 
of  the  women,  having   two   children, 
obliged  her  to  nurse  one  of  them,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  severe  labour  she  had 
to  perform ;  and  if  the  child  was  out  of 
temper,   the   nurse  vras   kicked,   and 
scratched,  and  thumped,  for  its  peevish- 
ness.   At  the  expiration  of  four  days, 
Mrs.  Frazer  saw  her  husband  for  the 
first  time  since  tlieir  separation.  He  was 
dragging  along  a  tree,  and  was  greatly 
fiitigued.   She  had  just  be^n  to  inquire 
how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  numage 
to  let  her  know  where  he  was,  to  which 
he  vras  replying  that  he  dared  not  look 
for  her,  when  his  tribe  suddenly  appeared. 
One  of  them  having  seen  them  together, 
made  a  push  at  the  captain  with  a  spear, 
and  pierced  him  right  through  the  body, 
and  ne  vras  a  corpse  in  an  instant.  Mrs. 
Fnoer  ran  to  her  hutUmd,  cried  out^ 


''Jesus  of  Naareth,  I  can  endure  this 
no  lonser,''  and  pulled  the  spear  out  of 
the  body,  but  the  breath  was  gone  for 
ever;  she  then  fell  senseless,  and  re* 
mained  so  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found 
hersdf  along  vrith  the  tribe,  which  she 
vras  obliged  to  serve,  but  what  became 
of  the  body  of  Caotain  Fraaer  she  never 
could  learn,  and  or  course,  the  barbarous 
region  in  iriiich  she  vras  enslaved,  was 
no  place  for  sympathy.    Shortly  after 
this  catastrophe,  the  fiirst  ofiicer  of  the 
ship,  having  been   informed   that  the 
captain  had  been  murdered  by  one  of 
the  tribes,  formed,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
a  plan  of  revenge,  fettered  and  exhausted 
vnth  labour  as  he  was.    His  intention 
was,  however,  discovered,  and  horrible 
was  his  punishment.    Mrs.  Eraser  had 
just  liehted  a  fire  by  order  of  her  tribe, 
and  the  unfortunate  man's  legs  were 
thrust  into  it,  and  consumed,  while  he, 
by  the  violence  of  his  contortions,  actually 
worked  for  the  rest  of  his  body,  a  nave 
in  the  sand,  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 
Two  days  after  this  horrible  event,  a  fine- 
looking  youoff  man,  named  James  Major, 
vras  (Usposedof.    Captain  Frazer,  who 
knew  a  sood  deal  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  savages  on  this  coast,  had 
mentioned  to  Major  that  the  savages 
would  take  off  his  head  for  a  figure  bust 
for  one  of  their  canoes.    It  seemed,  too, 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  savage  who 
contemplated  that  sort  of  execution,  to 
smile  in  the  face  of  his  victim  imme- 
diately before  he  struck  him  to  the  earth. 
WhUe  Major  was  at  work,  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  approached  him  smiling,  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.    At  that 
instant,  the  poor  fellow  received  a  blow 
at  the  back  of  tlie  neck  from  a  waddie 
or  crooked  stick,  which  stunned  him. 
He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  cotTple  of 
savages  set  to  work,  and  by  means  of 
sharpened  shells,  severed  the  head  from 
the  Dody  vrith  frightful  lacerations.  They 
then  ate  parts  of  the  body,  and  preserved 
the  head  vrith  certain  gums  of  extraordi- 
nary efficacy,  and  affixed  it  as  a  figure 
bust  to  one  of  their  canoes.    The  rest  of 
the  crew,  of  course,  expected  nothing 
less  than  death.   Their  amnehension  ap- 
pwed  to  relate  rather  to  the  mode  of 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty,  than  to 
the  fhct  that  they  must  prematurely  die. 
tVo  of  the  Mamen,  named  Doyle  and 
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Big  Ben,  contrived  to  steal  a  canoe,  and 
endeavoared   to  cross  an  inland  iake, 
bat  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  perhaps  a  more  painful 
death.    There  was  a  black  man,  named 
Joseph,  who  had  been  steward  on  board 
the  SiirUng  Coiile.    When  the  savages 
seized  the  long  boat  in  which  the  crew 
had  entered  Wide  Bay,  they  stripped 
this  Joseph  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  as 
he  was  of  their  own  colour,  they  inflicted 
no  punishment  upon  him,  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  going  about,  which  vras 
denied  to  any  other  of  the  wretched 
strangers.    This  man,  who  was  conse- 
quently watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  had  assured  Mrs.  Frazer,  that  if 
he  could  get  away,  the  first  life  he  should 
think  of  saving  should  be  that  of  his 
mistress.     He  succeeded  in  stealing  a 
canoe,  in  which  he  rowed  off,  and  in  six 
weeks  be  reached  Moreton  Bay,  where 
he  informed  the  commandant  of   the 
penal  settlement  of  the  horrible  circum- 
stances which  had  taken  place  at  Wide 
Bay,  and  of  the  servitude  in  which  the 
survivors  of  the  crew  were  detailed.    By 
this  time,  Mrs.  Frazer  was  separated, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  the 
different  members  of  the  crew,  and  she 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
liberated  from  the  frightful  bondage  in 
which  she  was  detained.    The  Moreton 
Bay  commander,    immediately    upon 
heariog  it,  inquired  in  the  barracks  whe- 
ther any  of  the  military  would  volunteer 
to  save  a  lady  and  several  of  the  crew  of 
a  wrecked  vessel,  from  the  savages  in 
the  bush,  and  a  number  offered  them- 
selves at  a  moment's  notice.    By  a  sys- 
tem of  manceuvring,  entered  into  by  a 
convict  who  had  b^in  for  some  years  in 
the  bush  amongst  the  savages,  the  object 
was  effected.    AH  the  survivors  were,  to 
the  best  of  Mrs.  Frazer*s  belief,  rescued 
from  the  savages.    At  the  camp,  the 
commandant  and  the  commissary,  and  in 
fact  all  the  individuals  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  treated  Mrs. 
Frazer  and  her  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, with  a  degree  of  kindness,  which 
it  was  evident  the  former  has  a  yeiy 
warm  recollection  of.    She  was  placed 
under  medical  care  immediately,  and 
every  thing  that  vras  considered  likely  to 
abate  the  sense  of  what  she  had  under- 

gone,  in  witnessing  the  murder  of  her 
usbandy  and  the  other  pexsons  widi 


whom  she  had  been  summiided,  was 
done. 

The  captain  of  the  MedUerranean 
Packet^  in  which  Mis.  Frazer  arrived 
from  Sydney  at  Liverpool,  staled  that  he 
was  at  Sydney  at  the  time  of  the  anival 
of  that  lady,  and  that  the  dnmmstanoes 
detailed  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
there.  The  conrict,  to  whose  extraordi- 
nary exertions  Miv.  Frazer  owed  her 
escape,  obtained  a  free  pardon  from  the 
government  there,  and  a  reward  of  thirty 
guineas. 

According  to  the  statement  of  John 
Baxter,  the  second  officer,  and  nephew 
of  the  captain,  Mrs.  Frazer  was  omi- 
pelled  to  carry  wood  and  light  fires  for 
the  savages,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
difference  in  their  treatment  of  the  sur- 
vivors;  but   the  unfiirtunate  captives 
were  separated  from  each  other,  uid  at 
work  for  different  tribes.    The  natives 
took  great  delight   in   vritnessing   the 
agony  of  their  victims ;  the  moment  one 
of  them  would  lie  down  to  take  a  little 
rest,  they  would  thrust  a  lighted  torcb 
under  him,  and  when  tlie  sufferer  would 
start  up  and  ciy  out,  they  expressed  the 
highest  dq;ree  of  pleasure.    They  were 
fond,  too,  of  overturning  a  white  man 
into  the  lake,  and  enjoyra  his  struggles 
in  drowning.     Tliev  were  seven  days 
1^  vnthout  bit  orsup,'^a8  Baxter  expressed 
it,  except  bits  of  square  lead  in  their 
mouths,  to  relieve  them  with  montnre. 
None  of  them  knew  the  minute  they  vrere 
to  be  staked  and  consumed  over  a  slow 
fire.    No  description  could  come  up  to 
their  sufferings.    It  vras  horrid  beyond 
anythine  that  could  be  conceived.    Only 
sbc,  including  Mrs.  Fraier  and  the  se- 
cond officer,  have  been  saved  of  the  whole 
persons  on  board  the  SiirUng  CoiUe  at 
the  time  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  these, 
three  only  have  been  enabled  to  reach  this 
country.    They  all  speak  in  very  grate- 
ful terms  of  the  assistance  rendered  them 
by  Mr.  Owen,  one  of  the  Commissaries- 
General  of  Sydney,  and  the  kindness 
shewn  by  him  towards  the  unfortunate 
survivors. 

The  following  detail  of  the  particulars 
of  the  escape  of  Mrs.  Frazer  and  John 
Baxter,  will  be  found  interesting. 

Joseph  Cavallas,  the  black  steward, 
who,  on  account  of  his  colour,  was  to  a 
certain  degree  privileged  by  the  natives 
of  Wide  Bay,haTinge80ftp«i  ina  canoe. 
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and  readied  the  English  settiement  at 
Moreton  Bay,  was  sent,  accompanied 
by  a  vrell-armed  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Otter,  to  deal 
with  the  savages  for  their  rescue.  John 
Graham,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been 
long  in  tiie  settlement  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  crown,  was  sent  as  the  negotiator. 
This  person  had  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, to  the  increased  severities  of  which 
he  preferred  the  chances  of  savage  life, 
and  lived  in  the  bush  for  eight  vears, 
and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  most  of  the 
tribes.  The  detachment,  having  ap- 
proached within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
place  in  which  the  natives  of  the  tribe 
to  which  Mrs.  Frazer.  belonged  were 
gathered  together,  encamped,  and  sent 
Graham  onward,  providea  with  lots  of 
copper  and  gewgaws,  and  naked,  to 
commence  operations  for  the  rescue. 
The  moment  they  beheld  Graham,  whom 
they  immediately  knew,  they  set  up  their 
wild  screams  of  recognition  and  delight, 
and  crowded  round  him,  and  some  of 
the  women  ran  to  Mrs.  Frazer,  who  was 
maggot- picking  for  the  meal  of  the  tribe, 
and  nursing  one  of  the  children,  and 
communicated  to  her,  by  signs,  that  a 
white  man  was  come  amongst  them. 
When  she  saw  Graham,  she  asked  him 
what  ship  he  was  wrecked  in,  to  which 
he  replied  that  his  business  was  to  re- 
lease ner,  and  she  must  do  as  he  desired 
her.  While  she  was  speaking,  one  of 
her  tribe  speared  her  on  the  left  ankle, 
and  as  that  was  a  hint  to  be  silent  and 
cease  communication  with  the  white  roan, 
she  acted  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  her 
agony.  Graham  finding  greater  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  for  her  rescue  than  he 
expected,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
native  chief  of  another  tribe,  named 
Monday,  who  had  had  occasional  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans,  and  who 
formed  a  plan  to  steal  her  away.  While 
Graham  was  dividing  the  presents 
amongst  his  old  acquaintances,  Monday 
contrived  to  cany  her  away  on  his  back, 
for  she  was  wholly  unable  to  walk,  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  sometimes  beaten 
with  clubs,  and  sometimes  goaded  with 
spears.  Having  contrived  to  pass  through 
the  bush  in  safety,  he  placed  his  burthen 
in  his  canoe,  and  went  back  and  informed 
the  tribe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  red  tribe 


had  run  off  with  her  in  their  TOSsession. 
They  yelled  with  displeasuren><it  Mon- 
day let  them  know  that  if  Graham  would 
go  with  hira,  he  should  be  able  to  steal 
Iter  back  again;  and  Graham,  having 
left  the  trinkets  with  them  to  change  the 
direction  of  their  hideous  fancies,  hur- 
ried off  with  him,  and,  to  her  great  joy, 
arrived  at  the  lake,  where  she  was  waiting 
for  them,  full  of  fears  that  she  was  to 
have  some  addition  to  her  miseries.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Lieutenant 
Otter  and  the  detachment  of  the  4th 
regiment  received  her,  and,  bavins  pro- 
vided covering  for  her,  conveyed  her  to 
their  cnmp,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  jspot  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued  by  the  in- 
genuity of  Graham,  who  had  previously 
succeeded  in  liberating  the  rest  from  their 
diabolical  slavery.  Tlie  only  white  man, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  her 
companions  in  misery,  who  had  seen 
her  in  the  state  to  which  the  savages  had 
reduced  her,  was  Graham,  Lieutenant 
Otter  having  given  such  directions  as 
secured  her  from  painful  observation. 
Her  head  was  at  the  time  stuck  round 
with  feathers,  and  as  big  as  a  large  band- 
box, and  her  skin,  or,  indeed,  r^iber  her 
flesh,  was  quite  dark,  not  onlv  on  account 
of  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  but 
from  being  icuobed  with  berries  and 
gums.  ■       - 

A  TURKISH  BATH. 

Whcn  I  entered,  several  of  the  bathers 
were  up  to  their  chins  in  the  basin,  their 
long  dark  tresses  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water;  others,  resting  upon  a  step 
which  brought  the  water  only  to  their 
knees,  were  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the 
tank,  while  their  attendante  were  pouring 
the  hot  stream  over  them  from  metal 
basins ;  some,  seated  on  low  stools,  were 
receiving  the  mineralised  fluid  after  the 
fashion  of  a  shower  bath ;  while  one, 
lying  all  her  length  upon  the  heated 
marble  of  the  floor — so  heated  that  I 
could  scarcely  apply  my  open  palm  to  it 
without  suffering — was  sleeping  as  tran- 
quilly as  thoush  she  had  been  extended 
upon  a  bed  of  down.— Min  Pardoe. 

BATTLE  OF  TH£  BEAK  AND  THB 
ALUOATOR. 

Oh  a  scorching  day  in  the  middle  of 
June,  1830,  whilst  I  was  seated  under  a 
venerable  live  oak,  on  the  evergreen 
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banks  of  the  TeAty  (Sandwich  Iilands^ 
waiting  for  the  fish  tobtte,  I  was  startled 
by  the  roarings  of  some  animal  in  the 
eane  brake,  a  short  distance  below  me, 
apparently  getting  ready  for  action, 
lliesa  notes  of  preparation  were  qnickly 
rocceeded  by  the  soond  of  feet,  trampling 
down  the  cane,  and  scattering  the  snells. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  mv  surprise, 
I  rcaolTed  to  take  a  view  of  what  I  sop- 
posed  to  be  two  prairie  bolls,  mixing 
impetuously  in  battle,  an  occurrence  so 
common  in  this  aountiy  and  season, 
when,  as  Thomson  says, 


^         all  Ufl  Initjr  Tciiiif 

Tlw  boll  deep  Mcnlied,  the  wi^c  pdionfeels.'* 

When  I  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
how  great  was  my  astonishment,  instead 
of  bulls,  to  behold  a  large  black  bear 
reaied  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his  fore- 

Eiws  raised  aloft,  as  if  to  make  a  plunge, 
is  foce  was  besmeared  with  white  foam, 
sprinkled  with  red,  which  dropping  from 
his  mouth,  rolled  down  his  sha^  breast. 
Frantic  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds, 
he  stood  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  growling 
at  the  enemy.  A  few  paces  in  his  rear 
was  the  cane  brake,  from  which  he  had 
issued.  On  a  hank  of  snow-white  shells, 
spotted  with  blood,  in  batde  amy,  stood 
bruin's  foe,  in  shape  of  an  alligator,  fif- 
teen feet  long  I  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  been  dipped  in  the  Teche,  and  had 
emerged  like  Achilles  from  the  Styx, 
with  an  invulnerable  coat  of  mail.  He 
was  standing  on  tiptoe,  his  back  curved 
upwards,  and  his  tongueless  mouth, 
thrown  open,  displayed  in  bis  wide  jaws 
two  large  tusks  and  rows  of  teeth.  His 
tail  six  feet  long,  raised  from  the  ground, 
vras  constantly  vraving,  like  a  boxer's 
arm,  to  gather  force;  his  big  eyes  start- 
ing from  his  head,  glared  upon  bruin, 
whilst  sometimes  uttering  hissing  cries, 
then  roaring  like  a  bull. 

The  combatants  were  a  few  paces  apart 
when  I  stole  upon  them,  the  <*  first 
round''  being  over.  They  remained  in 
the  attitudes  described  for  about  a 
minute,  swelling  themselves  as  large  as 
possible,  but  marking  the  slightest  mo- 
tions with  attention  and  great  caution, 
as  if  each  felt  confident  that  he  had  met 
his  match.  During  this  pause,  I  was 
concealed  behind  a  tree,  watching  their 
manoeuvres  in  silence.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eye-sight.    What,  thov^t  I^ 


can  these  two  beasts  have  to  fight  about? 
Some  readers  may  doubt  the  tale  on  this 
account,  but  if  it  had  been  a  bull  fight, 
no  one  would  have  doubted  it,  because 
every  one  knows  what  tiiey  are  fighting 

fOft. 

The  tame  reasoning  will  not  always 
apply  to  a  man-fight.  Men  firequendy 
fignt  when  they  are  sober,  for  no  purpose 
except  to  ascertain  which  is  the  better 
man.  We  must  then  believe  that  beasts 
will  do  the  same,  unless  we  admit  that 
the  instinct  of  beuts  Is  supenor  to  the 
boasted  reason  of  man.  Whether  they 
did  fight  upon  the  present  occasion  with- 
out cause,  I  cannot  sav,  as  I  was  not 
present  when  the  afiray  oegan.  A  bear 
and  a  ram  have  been  uown  to  fight,  and 
so  did  the  bear  and  the  alligator,  whilst 
I  prudently  kept  in  the  back  Eround, 
preserving  the  strictest  neutrality  betwixt 
the  belluerents.  And  now,  if  the  reader 
is  satisfied  that  such  a  battle  as  this 
might  have  taken  place,  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  cause,  I  will  go  on  and 
tell  what  I  saw  of  it  as  a  vdtness. 

Bruin,  though  evidently  baffled,  had  a 
firm  look,  which  showed  he  had  not  lost 
confidence  in  himself.  If  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  had  once  deceived 
him,  he  was  preparing  to  resume  it. 
Accordingly,  letting  himself  down  upon 
all  fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the  alligator. 
The  alligator  was  ready  for  him,  and 
throwing  his  head  and  body  partly  round 
to  avoid  the  onset,  met  brum  half  way 
with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  which  rolled  him 
on  the  shells.  Old  bruin  was  not  to  be 
put  off  by  one  hint — three  times  in  rapid 
succession  he  rushed  at  the  alligator,  and 
was  as  often  repulsed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, being  knocked  back  by  each  blow 
just  fer  enough  to  give  the  alligator  time 
to  recover  the  swing  of  his  tail  before  he 
returned.  The  tail  of  the  alligator  sound- 
ed like  a  flail  against  the  coat  of  hair  on 
bruin's  head  and  shoulders,  hut  he  bore 
it  without  flinching,  still  pushing  on  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  his  ttails  foe. 
He  made  his  fourth  charge  with  a  degree 
of  dexterity,  which  those  who  have  never 
seen  this  clumsy  animal  exercising,  would 
suppose  him  mcapable  of.  This  time 
he  got  so  close  to  tne  alligator  before  bis 
tail  struck  him,  hat  the  blow  came  with 
half  its  usual  efiect;  the  alligator  was 
upset  by  the  chaige,  and,  before  h«  could 
recover  his  feet,  bruin  grasped  him  round 
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the  body  below  the  fore-kgSy  and  holding 
him  down  on  his  back,  s^ied  one  of  his 
legs  in  his  mouth.  The  alligator  was 
now  in  a  desperate  situaUon,  notwitl^ 
standing  his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  softer 
on  his  belly  than  his  back ;  fiom  which 

"1%e  Osited  itatl  wita  Uls  shi^ 


As  a  Kentuek  would  say,  '*  he  was 
getting  up  fiut."  Here,  if  I  had  diured  to 
speak,  and  had  supposed  he  could  un- 
derstand English,  I  should  have  uttered 
the  encouragiDg  exhortation  of  the  poet — 

"  Now,  gallant  kxiii^t,  now  hold  ttar  own. 
No  maiden's  anns  are  round  thee  thnrnn.** 

Hie  alligator  attempted  in  Tain  to  bite ; 
pressed  down  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
open  his  mouth,  the  upper  jaw  of  which 
only  moves,  and  his  neck  was  so  stiff, 
he  could  not  turn  his  head  short  round. 
The  amphibious  beast  fetched  a  scream 
in  despair,  but  being  a  warrior  '*  by  flood 
and  by  field,''  he  was  not  yet  entirely 
overcome.  Writhing  his  tail  in  agony, 
he  happened  to  strike  it  against  a  small 
tree  that  stood  next  the  bank ;  aided  by 
this  purchase,  he  made  a  convulsive 
flounaer,  which  precipitated  himself  and 
bruin,  locked  together,  into  the  river. 

The  bank  from  which  they  fell  was 
four  feet  high,  and  the  water  below  seven 
feet  deep.  The  tranquil  stream  received 
the  comlMtants  with  a  loud  splash,  then 
closed  over  them  in  silence.  A  volley 
of  asoending  bubbles  announced  their 
arrival  at  the  bottom,  where  the  battle 
ended.  Presently  bruin  rose  again, 
scrambled  up  the  bank,  cast  a  hasty 
glance  back  at  the  river,  and  made  off, 
dripping,  to  the  cane  brake.  I  never 
saw  the  alligator  afterwards  to>  know 
him ;  no  doubt  he  escaped  in  the  water, 
which  he  certainlv  would  not  have  done, 
had  he  remained  a  few  minutes  longer 
on  land.  Bruin  was  forced,  by  nature, 
to  let  go  his  gripe  under  water  to  save 
his  own  life ;  I  therefore  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  the  victory ;  besides, 
by  implied  consent,  the  parties  were 
bound  to  finish  the  fight  on  land,  where 
it  began,  and  so  bruin  understood  it. 


COUNT    CONFALONIERI. 

AuoMO  the  recent  travellers  to  Ame- 
rica, the  land  of  freedom,  and  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  all  exiled  patriots,  was 
this  unfortunate  nobleman. 


Count  Con&lonieri  is  descended  £rom 
a  &mily,  one  of  the  most  ancient  'in 
Milan,  and,  perhaps,  in  Italy.  He  is 
now  about  50  years  of  age»  and  is  one  of 
those  striking  proo&«  that  if  man  wishes 
to  be  free,  and  has  a  decided  determina- 
tion to  be  BOy  nothing  can  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  slaveiy.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1821,  the  revolution  of  Piedmont 
fiuled,  through  the  cowardice  and  treach- 
ery of  a  very  exalted  personage,  who  not 
only  betrayed  the  confidence  that  the 
Ubmls,  from  all  parts  of  Italy^  had 
placed  in  him,  by  yielding  to  the  insidioui 
counsels  of  persons  sent  to  him  by  two 
northern  potentates,  but  who  became 
also  a  traitor  to  the  cause  by  giving  up 
the  correspondence,  and  thus  sacrificing 
thousands  of  families  to  the  vengeanoe 
of  tyrants.  At  that  time,  Count  Con- 
fiUonieri  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  as  almost  every 
one  knew  that  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  attempt  to  firee  his  country 
from  the  Austrian  yoke,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  be  arrested, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  went  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  a  town 
close  on  the  firontiers  of  Switzerland, 
without  experiencing  any  interruption 
from  the  police.  He  went  even,  more, 
than  once,  in  his  carriage  to  Chaisso, 
which  is  the  first  place  in  the  Swiss  ter- 
ritory, and  returned  to  Como,  which  he 
left  after  three  or  four  weeks  (if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me^  and  came  back 
to  Milan,  where  he  continued  to  see  his 
friends,  his  health  being  still  in  a  yery 
precarious  state.  At  last,  on  the  10m 
of  December,  1831,  the  Marquis  Parra- 
vicini  was  arrested  at  about  12  o'clock  at 
noon ;  and  immediately  all  ConfiUonieri's 
friends  hastened  to  warn  him  not  to  tarty 
a  minute,  but  to  be  off  instantly.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  gave  him  such  advice, 
but  when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  told  me 
that  it  was  a  fidse  alarm,  since  Parra- 
vicini  was  already  released;  and  so  it 
was,  for  the  policci  wishing  to  have  a 
clue  for  discovering  those  implicated  in 
this  lastattempted  revolution,  hadallowed 
the  marquis  to  go  at  laige,and  had  mean- 
while set  to  work  numerous  spies,  to 
trace  all  his  steps  and  ascertain  all  the 
visits  which  he  nad  paid  at  the  moment 
he  left  the  police-office.  On  the  same 
eveningi  Parravicini  was  again  amsted 
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on  leaying  the  theatre,  and  then  for  good. 
The  morning  after,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  the  second  arrest  of  the  Marqub 
P— ,  I  ran  to  the  Count  Confalo- 
nieri,  where  1  found  that  others  had 
abready  carried  him  the  appalling  news. 
I  attempted  again  to  induce  him  to  leave 
Milan  with  all  possihle  speed,  but  could 
not  prevail.    He  said  to  roe,  "  I  will 
not  become  a  wanderer ;  I  would  ratlier 
be  arrested  ;  they  can  do  me  no  harm ; 
I  am  perfectly  safe ;  my  papers  can  be 
examined  at  any  time  without  the  least 
danger;  they  dare  not  arrest  me,  or,  at 
all  events,  keep  me  in  prison  without 
some  proper  cause.*'    This  was  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1821.    I  saw  him  a 
second  time  on  the  13th,  but  with  the 
same  ill  success.    He  was  arrested  the 
next  day,  the  14th,  and  after  a  long  trial 
(which,  but  for  certain  documents  that 
had  been  discovered  by  the  treachery  of 
a  policeman,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
servant  of  his  wife,  the  countess,  would 
have  ended  in  his  liberation)  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.    The  countess  (who 
was    foster-sister   of  the    Empress  of 
Austria)  at  this  trying  moment,  set  out, 
by  forced  joumies,  to  Vienna,  travelling 
day  and  night,  with  an  avant  courier,  and 
reached  the  capital  after  12  o'clock  at 
night.    She  sent  up  her  name  to  the  em- 
press, with  the  message  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  necessity  that  she  should  see 
her  majesty  instantly,  as  it  was  on  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.    She  was  ad- 
mitted without  delay,  and  throwing  her- 
si'lf  at  the  empress's  feet,  she  had  only 
the  power  to  utier  "  Save  my  husband ! ' 
Tlie  empress  observed  to  her  that  nothing 
could  be  done  till  next  morning,  the  em- 
peror having  already  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments.   The  coumess,  however,  dia  not 
rise  from  her  humble  position,  but  begged 
the  empress  to  go  that  very  minute,  or 
the  count  would  be  lost  forever.    The 
empress  could  no  longer  resist  the  heart- 
rending entreaties  of  so  virtuous  a  wife. 
She  passed  immediately  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  emperor,  and  ten  minutes 
afterwards  returned  with  an  order  under 
his  own  hand  for  a  respite  of  the  sen- 
tence.    The  courier,  who  carried  the 
order  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
had  left  Vienna  a  few  hours  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  countess  :  she  had, 
therefore,  the  arduous  task  of  repeating 
the  same  journey  without  the  least  repose, 


as  she  constantly  refused  to  trust  any 
body  with  her  valuable  document.  She 
set  out,  therefore,  on  her  return,  almost 
immediately,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Milan  before  the  imperial  courier.  It 
was  in  this  precipitous  journey  that  the 
countess  made  use  of  a  small  silk  pillow 
to  lean  her  head  upon,  which  was  bathed 
through  with  her  tears.  After  her  death, 
which  happened  very  soon  aflerwards, 
some  friends  found  means  to  send  this 
very  pillow  to  the  co^nt  in  his  horrible 
dungeon,  but  being  discovered  by  the 
gaoler,  it  was  taken  from  him.  Count 
Confulonieri  has  shown,  in  my  opinion, 
more  strength  of  mind,  or  even  heroism, 
in  being  able  to  survi%'e  his  imprison- 
ment of  about  fourteen  years,  than  if  he 
had  fought  hundreds  of  battles.  He 
was  the  first  institutor  of  the  Lancasterian 
schools  in  Milan,  and  anything  which 
could  tend  to  improve  tlie  condition  of 
the  people,  was  always  sure  of  his  strong 
support.—^  TruvelUr  in  Itafy, 


CAV£  TEMPLES   IN   INDIA. 

The  late  campaigns  of  India  ooea* 
sioned  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  cave 
temples,  the  existence  of  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown  to  Europeans,  or  the 
more  mtellectual  classes  ot  natives.  The 
pursuit  of  some  refractory  Bheels,  in  the 
direction  of  Arguans,  led  to  the  caverns 
in  which  these  people  had  taken  refuge, 
which  were  found  to  be  very  splendid 
excavations,  dedicated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Buddhistic  worship.  Many  of 
the  interior  decorations  were  composed 
of  paintings,  in  a  bold  and  florid  style^ 
the  colours  being  perfectly  uninjured  by 
time.  The  figures,  represented  in  these 
paintings,  are  described  to  be  Persian, 
both  in  dress  and  feature,  and  the  female 
countenances,  especially,  are  said  to 
possess  great  beauty.  Some  of  the  bor- 
ders of  these  compartments  are  of  the 
richest  blue,  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the  whole 
seems  to  offer  an  extensive  field  fur  the 
investigation  of  the  curious. -^^fta/ic 
Journal, 


LoNDow :— Printed  hj  Jotsru  Last,  s,  Bdwmnt- 
■trect,  Hampttead-road ;  and  puhUahad  bf 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEHBEH  9, 1B37.  [Pbicb  U. 


THE  STUDENT  OP  LEIPSIC. 


Leiwic  1— flwwiit  LmmicI  How 
■atj  hout  wumi  when  I  call  (o  ^Temem- 
brance  the  happj  hours  I  apent,  in  my 
jonth,  wllhin  tier  walUI  Nothing  ib 
mora  txaamaa  among  such  of  our  coun- 
tiymen  bi  bays  viiiied  Germany,  than 
U  ipeak  <ritb  contempt  of  the  leaden 
cbuBder  ofher  population.  Her  learned 
men  they  siiginatiie  u  bookwonni — the 
ttudenls  in  her  univenitie*  ai  bulliei — 
bet  merchants  as  automata,  who  go 
Ihroogh  the  routine  of  bnsineu  without 
mingliDg  a  tingle  ennobling  sentiment 
with  iti  caret,  and  only  leare  the  quay 
and  mart  to  seek  the  congenial  society  of 
the  beer-flagon,  and  meerschaum.  Al- 
though thty  hBve,probably  seen  nothing 
of  Germany,  beyond  the  romanlie  scenery 
of  the  Rhine,  they  level  their  remarks 
with  aa  much  cooloeis,  as  thoogh  they 

Vol.  I. 


examined  eiaj  link  of  her  aociety,  from 
the  levees  of  ner  petty  princes,  to  the 
less  ostentatious,  but  more  heartfelt  bos- 

Sitali^,  of  her  burghen.  A  long  tesi- 
Ence  in  that  country  has  efieclually 
cured  me  of  the  silly  prejudices  which  I 
felt  on  enleting  it.  It  is  now  nearly 
fifty  years  since  my  first  visit  was  paid  to 
Germanj,  At  that  time  her  scenery 
was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  mass 
of  the  British  population.  It  is  true 
that  her  venenble  forests,  and  magnificent 
mountain  ranges,  and  majestic  rivers, 


but  the  number  of  Ibreigner*  who  visited 
them  was  iiiconsiderable,  when  compared 
witli  the  swarms  of  tourists  who  now 
crowd,  with  each  successive  autumn,  to 
saunter  for  a  few  days  through  its  pro- 
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vinces,  and  then  return  to  inform  their 
gaping  companions,  in  London  or  Edin- 
burgh, what  a  wonderfully  dull  race  the 
Germans  are ! 

I  was  scarcely  sixteen  when  I  left 
England ;  for  my  father  had  determined 
tliat^  instead  of  joiniiQfllieAMtklioflhnfie 
who  do  not  study  at  Oxford,  I  should 
enter  as  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  In  a  few  days  af^  ray  arrival 
ill  that  city,  I  was  enVolled  Amohg  the 
Burschen,  and  commenoed  my  lalmurv. 
I  had  no  time  to  become  melancholy  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my 
situation,  for  the  professor  to  Vrho^ 
charge  1  had  been  committed,  took  suM«> 
cient  care  tliat  a  lack  of  employment 
should  offer  no  pretext  for  (he  inroads  of 
ennui;  and  I  spent  my  time  wUhin  his 
house  with  as  much  ease  and  cheerful- 
ness, as  tliough  I  had  been  seated  by  the 
hearth  of  the  old  priory  in  Essex.  At 
first  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  asso- 
ciates ;  but  this  want  was  soon  suj^plied 
by  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  pt  my 
fellow-students,  in  wandering  with  Whom 
through  the  pretty  environs  of  llifc  Hly, 
my  leisure  hours  were  chiefly  ocoupied. 
It  is  a  moumfVil  task  to  reoall  tliose 
days  of  happiness.  Johan  Wetter- 
man  was  the  earliest  of  my  German 
friends.  We  loved  each  other  with  as 
much  fondness  as  though  we  had  sprung 
up  together  mder  tlie  same  roof. 

Johan  was  the  son  of  an  opuleiit  mer- 
chant in  one  of  the  Ttanse  Towns,  but 
had  come  at  an  early  age  to  Ij^lp^ic. 
His  mind  was  of  a  east  very  common 
among  our  continealal  neighbouis,  hav- 
ing enthusiasm  for  its  ruling  principle  in 
all  its  movements.  On  what  subject 
soever  he  was  engaged,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it  with  unwavering  singleness  of 
purpose,  till  its  difficulties  were  over- 
come, or  a  new  object  of  pursuit  pre- 
sented itself.  The  natural  result  of  this 
was,  that  his  exertions  were  almott  su- 
perhuman in  themselves,  but  of  compare- 
lively  little  ad  vantage  to  thecauseof  truth. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  French 
revolution  was  at  iis  summit,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  rang  with  it*i  move- 
nieiits.  Even  in  Germany—in  spile  of 
the  cordom  of  her  sovereigns— the  tidings 
of  its  progress  were  rircuhiled ;  and 
mnny  an  ardent  spirit  thrilled  witli  am- 
bitious aspimtions,  as  day  after  day  the 
rumours  of  its  successes  were  spread' 


abroad.  On  the  enthtisiastic  spirit  of 
Wetterroan,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
they  acted  like  a  charm  ;  and  he  busied 
himself  in  prognosticating  the  effects 
which  it  would  produce  on  the  face  of 
European  society.  A  inaHred  altmtkm 
tbbk  pUoe  in.  hid  character,  and  the 
fields  of  scieuce  and  literature  were 
deserted,  for  investigations  into  the  origin 
of  despotic  power.  It  was  not  for  a 
consideiable  t'me  that  I  discovered  the 
means  by  which  so  marked  a  change 
had  been  efftcled.  We  Had  waadered 
toBf^ther,  one  Sunday  af\enioon«  to  a 
village  a  Ibw  miles  distant  from  littipsic, 
with  the  intention  of  witneasing  the 
holydaY  games  of  the  pMksahtrjr.  t^ov 
some  time  we  pursued  our  way  in  pro- 
found silence.  At  last  we  reached  the 
brink  of  the  Elsler,  and  sat  down  by  its 
maniin. 

"  Johaii»*^  said  t,  af\er  a  short  pause, 
"  have  yeu  heard  the  report  of  the  inva- 
sion prqlectfd  by  the  Trenoht** 

«  I  have,''  replied  he,  "  and  If  their 
usual  Biitsoess  attend  lhem>  it  must  Inevi- 
tably place  the  Bfoad  Stone  of  Honour 
in  their  hands.  What  a  mighty  respon- 
sibility hangs  upon  their  stenst  On 
their  movements  depend  for  a  time,  the 
destinies  of  man.** 

**  What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of 
their  nK>tives?**  continued  l»  with  an  air 
of  affected  indifference. 

"  History  ofV^  no  parallel  to  their 
exertions.  The  march  of  events  hurries 
onward ;  ere  two  years  elapse,  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy  shall  go  down  before 
tlie  iron  hand  of  their  iiowe'r."  In  each 
of  their  measures  I  recognize  a  blow 
struck  for  the  beneBt  of  mankind.  Our 
hereditary  governors  may  tell  us  thai  it 
is  our  duty,  in  this  crisis,  to  rally  in 
defence  of  our  national  institutions,  and 
drive  the  legions  of  France  into  the 
Rhine.  Their  appeal  is  made  to  the 
passions  of  Uie  multitude.  He  is  the 
true  friend  of  his  country  who  now  stands 
aloof  from  the  camp  of  ttgitUnacy,  and 
leaves  her  to  die  in  tite  struggle.  I  tove 
my  native  land— you  know,  Ernest,  bow 
I  love  it— but  1  would  hail,  as  a  special 
boon  of  Providence,  the  ap|>ettrance  of  a 
French  army  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
Come  with  me  to- night,  and  I  shall 
convince  you  that  theie  are  many  of  my 
countrymen  who  wish  well  to  the  move- 
ment." 
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I  i««dily  auMKiftod  to  Ims  pro{ioMil,  and 
in  »  ahorl  Uiqe  we  found  ouci^v^a  «t 
the  door  of  a  Commen- bouse.  A  cloud 
of  amol^e  met  ua  ««  we  entered,  Uut  I 
was  able  la  conelude,  fiom  the  clankiog 
of  flagons  and  theUngling  of  vQice«»  tlmt 
a  party  of  loper:!  nad  assembled.  Hie 
meeting  coosUted  of  about  twenty  young 
men  eugaged  in  smoking,  and  occosion- 
ally  relieving  their  conviviality  by  snatches 
of  political  discussion.  I  saw,  without 
much  ditteulty,  that  the  mi^ity  of 
litem  were  boys,  who  had  probahlyy 
joined  the  association  without  having 
any  diatimt  idea  of  its  nature,  beyouo 
the  fiici  that  it  was  directed  a^piioil 
despotism  in  all  its  forms.  One  todi<< 
viduol,  a  student  from  Jena,  fixed  my 
attention  as  soon  as  I  heard  his  voice. 
|n  the  midst  of  their  discussions  l)e 
remained  silent,  and  only  opened  hi« 
lipii  to  swuUow  another  draugnt,  or  join 
iu  ihe  chorus  of  their  revolutionary  songs, 
A  p(o(ound  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
him  immediately  EUed  my  mind.  I 
could  not  divine  die  reasons  for  such  an 
emotion;  but  1  turned  my  eyes  from 
him  wiih  diiigust.  Peihaps,  unknowa 
to  myself,  by  one  of  those  involuntary 
perceptions  which  afe  so  common  among 
sensitive  individuuls,  1  suw  in  him 
the  Jivias  of  the  little  knot.  1  retired 
at  a  late  hour,  leaving  tliem  siUi  busily 
enaaged  in  discussion. 

I^exl  morning,  Jphau  roused  me  £rom 
my  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  requested 
me  to  acix>mpany  him  a  few  milea  on  a 
journey  which  he  meditated. 

**  What  if  your  object  in  leaving  Leip- 
sic  so  suddenly  1**  enquired  1,  as  X 
grasped  his  band  at  pvitng,' 

«  FnfewellP'  watf  his  ouly  reply ;  ^'  1 
shall  answer  your  Question  ere  long." 
lie  DMMinied  the  stakl-wagen,  a^d,  in  a 
few  minutes,  was  out  of  sight. 

A  month  elapsed  before  he  returned 
to  Leipsic ;  when  he  informed  me,  that 
the  entlmsiasm  of  his  mind  was  so  great, 
Bfi  to  induce  him  lo  undertake  a  journey 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  having  m 
interview  with  the  ferocious  Danton,  one 
of  the  master- spirita  of  the  revolution^ 
from  whom  he  bad  received  the  cheering 
assurance,  that  the  cauae  ojf  German 
regeneration  would  not  be  forgotten,  I 
immediately  saw  the  dao^^er  in  which  he 
bftd  wantonly  involv^  hmwelf. 

For  some  time  a(Wr  hb  returo  bc^ 


pMNed  hia  time  wholly  i»  \m  awn  apart- 
mentt  11  is  fellow  students  said  that  he 
was  engaged  in  scientific  research,  but  I 
knew  thai  their  coi^jectutes  were  faUe. 
In  the  meautime,  a  leporl  was  circulated 
dial  a  French  army  was  about  to  ciosa 
tl)e  lihiue,  and  a  general  gloom  was 
spread  over  the  face  of  Germany*  Tlie 
iuhttbilants  of  lieipaic  were  thrown  into 
a  paroxysm  of  terror,  and  noUting  was 
spokea  of  in  the  groups  of  citizens,  who 
were  seen  collected  around  the  corners 
of  her  streets,  but  spoliation,  and  confla- 
gr^iion,  and  mas«acre«  In  her  univer  - 
sity  it  was  received  with  equal  alarm ; 
and  our  professors,  instead  of  honouring 
u«  with  tbe  usual  disaertations,  chiefly 
occupied  their  attention  in  inciting  us  to 
reme(ober  with  gmtitude  the  institution 
under  which  we  had  sprupg  up.  On 
Johan  their  advices  fell  v^ithout  eflect, 
for  his  mind  was  in  a  stale  of  tumultuous 
excitement,  and  be  believed  iliat  the 
liberty  uf  Germany  was  now  about  to  he 
established  by  the  invading  hosts. 

At  this  period  urgent  business  led  me 
for  a  few  days  to  Berlin.  It  was  nearly 
noon  on  the  seventh  day  after  my  de- 

r^rture  when  I  returned  to  I^cip^ic.  As 
was  passing  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aireels,  my  curiosity  was  excited  by 
seeirig  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  centie. 

"  What  is  the  Ci»use  of  this  unusual 
commuiion  ? "  said  I,  to  an  old  Jew, 
who  was  toungtiig  in  the  skirts  of  the 
multitude. 

'*  A  young  student,**  replied  lie,  <'has 
been  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  has 
just  been  seized." 

A  strduge  Ceelin|;  pM^sedovermy  mind 
as  he  spoke,  and  f  ruslied  into  a  house 
that  I  might  see  the  Dtisouer  from  its 
window.  In  the  middle  wait  a  young 
man — evidently  the  accused  in<)ividual — 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  soldiers. 
lie  railed  his  head  aa  X  looked  out — our 
eyes  met — he  started  back,  as  tliough  a 
sudden  blow  had  been  dealt  to  him ; 
and  1  seized  on  the  window- sill  fur 
support.  It  was  Wettermun.  INly  worst 
fears  liad  been  fulfilled,  and  I  shuddered 
at  the  fate  whiph  awaited  him.  Before 
I  could  recover  my  comoosure,  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  ^te  of  the  prison. 

On  making  enquiry,  I  learnt  that  he 
had  been  convicted  of  treason  by  the 
te3timony  of  the  youug  man,  whose  ap- 
pegr^KMe  M  ej^<ritad  my  suiijpicivn  so 
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strongly  in  the  meeting  of  the  Bunchen, 
and  hfui  been  condemned  to  sufier  the 
full  penalty  of  Uiat  crime. 

From  the  hour  of  his  condemnation 
till  that  of  his  execution,  much  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  his  cell,  but  he  never 
expressed  the  slightest  feeling  of  regret 
at  the  part  he  had  taken.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  still  identified  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  with  that  of  liberty.  I  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  wnole  night 
which  preceded  his  execution.  He  slept 
at  intervals,  but  as  soon  as  he  marked 
the  daylight  breaking  through  the  dingy 
b»s,  he  rose  from  his  pallet,  and  paced 
hurriedly  along  the  damp  pavement. 
He  then  arranged  his  apparel  with  un- 
usual care,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  time  in  devotion.  About  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  ma^trates  entered 
his  cell,  and  their  satellites  approached 
to  lead  him  forth  to  punishment.  Sup- 
ported on  my  arm,  and  presenting  an 
undismayed  look  to  the  bystandersi  be 
slowly  emerged  to  the  firont  of  the  pri- 
son. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness:  the 
headsman  was  in  waiting.  He  inspected 
the  sword  for  a  moment -^  presented 
a  ring  to  the  executioner^requested  him 
to  do  Ids  work  skilfully — embraced  me 
tenderly,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  I  covered  my  eyes  as  I  saw  the 
glittering  weapon  descending.  I  heard 
a  supprosed  murmur—a  blow— a  rolling 
to  and  fro  on  the  scaffold — a  gushing  of 
blood ;  and  on  raising  my  eyes,  a  hmd- 
less  corse  met  my  gaze  1  No  shout  arose 
from  the  multitude--«n  awful  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  living 
mass ;  and  even  the  headsman,  though 
long  inured  to  scenes  of  horror,  trembled 
as  he  grasped  the  long  hair,  and  held  up 
the  gory  bead  to  the  shrinkiog  gaza  of 
the  spectators. 

Many  years  after  this  melancholy 
event,  I  was  travelling  in  Camiola.  I 
had  halted  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
one  of  the  mines.  As  I  stood  at  its 
brink,  a  svrart  miner  advanced,  with  the 
intention  of  descending.  I  started  back, 
for  I  was  convinced  that  his  features 
were  familiar  to  me. 

*'  M^hat  is  his  name?"  inquired  I  of 
one  of  the  bystanders,  pointing  to  him. 
**  Strange  stories  are  told  of  mm,"  vras 
the  reply.  **  It  is  said  that  he  was  once 
a  student  at  JciWy  but  that  haying  be* 


trayed  one  of  his  associates,  who  was 
in  a  conspiracy,  he  has  never  been  happy 
since." 

I  returned  at  a  slow  pace  to  the  little 
hotel,  and  as  I  vrent,  the  conviction  be- 
came rooted  in  my  mind,  that  punish- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  inevitably  over* 
takes  the  guilty,  even  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  S. 


PRB8BNT  8TAT£  OF  SICILY. 

SiciLT,  famous  in  all  ages  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  the  country  of 
Archimedes,  Theocritus,  Epicharmus, 
Stestchorus,  &c.^  once  powerful  and  rich, 
now  only  contains  two  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, a  population  less  thtm  that  which 
ancient  Syracuse  itself  once  contained. 
After  many  changes  in  its  masters,  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Bourbons  of 
Spain,  who  governed  it  by  its  old  consti- 
tution, composed  of  three  houses — of 
barons,  ecclesiastics,  and  commons. 
When  Ferdinand  the  First  was  driven 
out  of  Naples  by  the  French,  he  took 
refuge  amone  the  Sicilians,  who  received 
him  with  hospitality.  The  English 
Auxiliary  troops,  who  then  protected 
the  court  and  the  whole  of  Sicily,  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  whieh,  circulating 
among  the  inhabitants,  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  a  flourishing  trade;  and  the 
Sicilians  look  back  with  regret  to  this 
happy  period,  when  their  country  en- 
joyed its  greatest  prosperity,  during  the 
convulsions  of  all  Europe.  But  when 
the  king  and  the  court  returned  to  their 
reconquered  capital,  and  the  English 
troops  had  departed,  the  scene  was  quite 
changed.  Commerce  was  destroyed, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.  Sicily  was  at  onoe  im- 
poverished. At  this  time  (1815)  the 
king,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  abolished  * 
the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  became  a 
despotic  sovereign.  In  1820  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  at  Naples,  headed  bjr 
the  two  lieutenants,  Morelli  and  Silvan^ 
who  were  joined  by  General  Pepe.  Their 
object  was  to  establish  a  constitutiooal 
government.  The  Sicilians  followed  this 
example,  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Neapolitan  yoke.  Hie 
king  again  broke  his  oath  to  support  the 
constitution,  and  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Austrians,  quelled  the 
lutioD. 
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From  that  time  Sicily  daily  became 
more  wretched.  The  taxes  were  in- 
creased, and  especially  an  impost  was 
Eut  upon  the  grinding  of  com,  which  has 
ad  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral interest,  and  presses  heavily^  upon  all 
the  people.  The  island,  which  Livy 
and  other  ancient  historians  tell  us,  pro- 
duced not  only  food  for  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, but  also  supplied  half  of  Europe, 
is  now,  with  a  less  population,  obliged 
to  import  com  from  Calabria  and 
Odessa. 

At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.|  his  son 
Francis  I.,  ascended  the  throne.  Fran- 
cis being  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Caoosa,  and  being  by  nature  of  a  crafty 
and  bad  disposition,  trusted  entirely  in 
Peter  Ugo,  Marquis  delle  Favare,  who 
had  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Sicily  by 
Ferdinand,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Ugo  was  a  perfect  hell-hound,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  on  earth  to 
murder  and  torment  all  good  men.  To 
make  the  king  believe  how  necessary  he 
was  to  him,  he  filled  the  prisons  with 
innocent  citizens,  ftslsely  accusing  them 
of  having  conspired  against  the  State. 
Francis  in  his  delusion,  considered  him^ 
self  fortunate  in  having  so  diligent  a 
deputy.  Many  innocent  persons,  there- 
fore, suffered  imprisonment  for  years, 
and  several  in  consequence  lost  their 
lives,  and  almost  all  lost  their  fortunes. 
This  was  the  reign  of  tenor  in  Sicily. 
But  Ugo  would  have  sacrificed  Sicily 
and  the  whole  vrorld  to  serve  his  ambi- 
tious desisns.  The  work  previously 
commenced  by  Queen  Caroline  (who 
was  an  Austrian  princess)  of  corrupting 
the  public  morals,  was  perfected  by  Ugo. 
Caroline  was  a  slave  to  all  the  violent 
passions,  and  was  the  most  vicious  of 
ner  sex.  When  driven  from  Naples, 
she  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  and  being  by 
turns  the  enemy  of  Lord  Bentinck,  of 
the  French,  the  Sicilians,  of  her  husband, 
and  of  her  own  son,  she  surrounded 
herself  with  sbirri  and  spies,  who,  under 
the  veil  of  friendship,  becoming  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  pnvate  opinions  of 
individuals,  betrayea  them  to  her  mis- 
tress. An  apothecary,  called  Canzonieri, 
prepared  poisons  for  her,  and  with  her 
own  hands  she  often  administered  them. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  those 
persons  she  destroyed,  they  v?ere  so 
numerous.    It  is  weU  known  that  the 


confessor  of  the  kinff,  whose  influence 
she  feared,  lecaved  from  her,  in  a  pre* 
sent,  some  sweetmeats,  and  the  good 
Jesuit,  being  a  great  gourmand,  died 
very  soon  liter  eatinff  them.  Her  son, 
Francis,  when  heredulary  prince,  was 
hated  by  her,  because  he  discovered  and 
thwarted  all  her  plots.  She  gave  him 
some  poison  in  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which 
did  not  cause  his  immediate  death,  as  it 
was  discovered  in  time,  and  a  counter 
poison  administered :  but  he  always  felt 
Its  effects,  and  did  not  arrive  at  an  old 
ag^.  Greater  atrocities  vrere  never  com- 
mitted in  the  court  of  Atreus.  She 
hated  the  House  of  Commons,  and  em- 
ployed one  of  her  ibUrif  the  Duke  of 
trachi,  to  throw  through  the  window  a 
bottle  full  of  combustibles  among  the 
members.  Fortunately,  the  bottle^  miss- 
ing its  mark,  struck  against  the  wall, 
and  fell  harmless  into  the  street.  Thus 
Caroline  sowed  distrast  between  fathers 
and  children.  She  rewarded  treason, 
and  established  a  government  supported 
by  emumage.  Marquis  Ugo,  following 
tms  demon,  and  pretending  to  discover 
conspiracies  iwainst  the  state,  increased 
the  number  of  spies,  conferred  rewards 
upon  informers,  and  finished  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  pubUc  mwals. 

Francis  I.  died  in  1830,  and  vras 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  II., 
the  present  king,  who  recalled  the  Mar- 
quis Ugo  from  Sicily,  and  banished 
him.  Those  innocent  persons,  who 
were  imprisoned  for  alleged  conspiracies, 
were  liberated,  and  returned  to  their 
femilies.  The  new  king  said  he  wished 
to  cure  the  vrouods  of  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed as  viceroy,  his  brother,  Leopold, 
Count  of  Syracuse.  The  Sicilians  re- 
joiced at  this,  as  they  thought  they  had 
almost  a  king  of  their  ovm,  and  were 
about  to  be  independent  of  Naples. 
But  the  system  of  government  was  always 
that  of  police.  The  police,  a  terrible 
tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
imprisons  citizens  for  yean,  and  either 
banishes  them,  or  incarcerates  them  for 
life  without  trial.  If  a  citizen  asks  why 
he  Is  condemned  1  he  is  answered, ''  The 
police  give  no  reasons.'' 

But  the  king  becoming  jealous  of  his 
brother  Leopold,  on  account  of  the  affec- 
tion the  Sicilians  had  for  him,  recalled 
him  in  1835,  being  afraid  they  were 
going  to  acknowledge  him   £jDg  of 
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Sicily,  lliif  gave  the  finbhiog  blow  to 
the  diiMiffeotion  of  tba  Sioilians,  In* 
poveriaked  by  enoriiious  taxes,  their 
commeree  extinguiihed,  the  freedom  of 
the  port  being  taken  away  fiom  Messina, 
their  condition  was  mtaeraUe*  The 
appearaoce  of  the  dMen  aiust  have 
produoed  a  oonvuUioa. 

Although  Naples  and  Sicily  form  now 
one  kingdom,  ^t  the  character  and  difr- 
position  of  its  inhahitaats  are  auite 
differsat.  The  Sicilians  are  piona  of 
their  ancient  valour  and  grandeur,  and 
of  giving  to  tlieir  sovereign  the  title  of 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies»  who  is  obl^ed 
to  repair  to  Palermo  to  be  crowned.  As 
they  have  been  governed  for  so  long  a 
time  by  their  ancient  oonstitulion,  and 
have  always  had  a  ministry  of  their  own, 
th^  look  upon  themaelves  as  being  a 
dimrent  kingdom.    They  hate  tlie  Nea* 

Solitans  because  they  cannot  bear  their 
omioatioo,  and  because  they  find  the 
patronage  of  government  exclusively 
oonferred  upon  them.  The  principal 
products  of  Sicily  nre  oil  and  wine,  and 
these  are  only  allowed  ta  enler  Naples 
upon  paying  henvy  duties.  We  will 
only  give  another  example  of  the  par* 
tiality  shown  by  the  government  in  favour 
of  its  Neapolitan  subjects-  Sicilians 
are  allowed  to  import  sugars  upou  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  six  ducats  per  quinUU  less 
than  the  Neapoiitans  pay,  and  for  this 
reason  tliey  could  sell  at  Naples  their 
syrups  with  advantage.  The  govern- 
ment has,  therefofe,  prohibited  their  ad- 
mission into  Naples.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sieiliaos  pay  no  duty  upon  salt  and 
tobacco,  or  gunpowder^  as  the  Neapoli- 
Uns  do.  «<  But  Sicily/'  tlMSse  islanders 
say,  *'has  not  the  national  debt  that 
Naples  has,  il  possesses  not  sueh  r»- 
souroes  as  Naples  does,  where  the  court, 
the  foreign  amhnssndon,  and  so  many 
travellers  bve,  and  spend  their  mouey. 
It  does  not  possess  such  wonders  as 
Hereuianeum  and  Pompeii.''  In  these 
oiroumslnnoes  the  Sieiliaas,  about  two 
years  ago,  demanded  from  the  govemr 
meot  a  modification  of  the  eustom-house 
laws,  to  aid  their  conmeroe.  They 
stated  how  great  was  the  misery  of  their 
islttnd,  nnd  how  many  paupers  there 
were  who  mighA  be  usefully  empleyed 
in  raanufiMturiDg  the  most  necessary 
articles  which  they  want.  The  Sicilisns 
hnvn  no  mannfceiwinii  bgo«UM  Ikey 


wnnt  the  spirit  of  assooiatuin  requited 
for  great  oommeioial  enterprises,  and 
because  the  government  always  pieventa 
and  does  not  encourage  their  establish- 
ment. But  they,  guided  by  the  hati«d 
they  have  toviards  the  Neapolitans^  say» 
'^that  if  the  government  continues  to 
permit  the  importation  of  the  Neapolitan 
manufiictures  into  Sicily,  frve  of  all  duty, 
tliey  will  never  have  manufiMtohes  of 
their  own.  Because  the  manufaotoriea 
of  Naples  being  already  established, 
they  can  afford  to  sell  their  products  at 
a  cheaper  rate^  and  of  a  better  quality, 
than  newly-established  mauuiscturers. 
Therefore  they  cannot  compete  in  the 
same  market  with  the  Neapolitans*  and 
manufactories  can  never  be  establbhed 
in  Sicily.  They  then  demand  that  a  tax 
be  put  upon  all  imported  Neapolitan 
manufactures,  until  their  own  manufiic- 
tories  become  established,  and  they  can 
compete  with  tlie  NeaiM>litans."  This 
question  is  now  agitated  with  great  beat 
in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  many  works 
liave  been  written  on  the  suhiect  by  both 
parties.    It  is  not  yet  known  how  the 

fovemment  will  decide  the  question. 
n  the  meantime  we  roust  mention  that, 
while  the  sanitary  laws  were  enforcetl  on 
account  of  the  cludera,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  Naples  was  prohibited, 
the  Sicilians  were  in  want  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  lifr,  or,  ai  least,  they 
oould  only  obtain  them  at  a  very  high 
price. 

Altliough  the  Sicilians  are  all  hostile 
to  the  Neapolitans,  they  are  unfortunately 
not  united  among  theonselves.  The  prin- 
cipal cities^Palermoy  Messinat  and 
Catania— for  ancient  remembrances,  art 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  it  is  the  hateful 
policy  of  the  government  to  (an  this 
flame.  Some  literary  journals  are  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  police. 
There  are  only  two  political  newspapers 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  the  one 
published  at  Naples  and  the  other  at 
Palermo,  llm  writers  of  theK  literary 
journals  are  liired  by  the  police  to  sow 
distension ;  and  thus  all  the  journals  of 
Sicily  aie  full  of  foolish  Uterarysquabbles 
and  of  personal  insults^  The  police 
opeo^  supports  and  protects  these 
journals*  Every  conunuoity,  such  as 
the  eonvents  and  colleges,  and  all  official 
men  are  obliged  to  buy  them.  No  one 
enn  qUpun  *  iMemce  to  hunt,  or  lo  cany 
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«nttt  vfHen  tniTCiliaf,  trnten  they  pur- 
ekmae  ilwsc  joumftlft.  The  gov^niMiit, 
like  th«t  of  Mahomet,  wiBhet  lo  reduce 
the  people  to  the  most  bwrbarous  igtio- 
mtit^et  Bud  thd  iniroduction  of  ftireigii 
hook<  fMk)  only  be  effebtnd  by  Btfeiaf- 
gling.  AU  the  fi^reigfi  newftfNipen,  etcn 
thut  publi^htd  in  Mblta^a^e  p>it>hibi(t!d. 
Learned  men  ohs  neither  f^itailfed  nor 
encoUtaged*  ftuth  it  the  oolicy  bf  the 
Rovernhient  bf  Sicily.  NeterlhdtMS, 
SitWy  is  increasing,  though  slowly^  ib 
civllisaiioii.  Men  learned  in  the  arts 
and  veienoes  are  hot  wantingi  In  Ca- 
tania, the  naluftU  abiences  heve  made 
consideiiible  pfOgreM,  and  the  Oideniah 
Acadeitiy  numbers  among  its  Members, 
Drs.  Oemmelhiro  and  Maravigrta,  meti 
whose  names  ate  &mou8  throughout 
Europe.  There  are  besides,  in  Catania, 
otltelr  men  famoUB  for  learning;  for 
example,  Scaderi  for  eoonotnie  sciences, 
^aroartino  for  mathematics,  and  Alessi 
for  theology  and  classical  knowledge. 
Tlie  celebrated  men,  Scina,  a  physician ; 
Cociiatore,  an  astronomer ;  and  Ferrari, 
a  naturalist,  live  in  Palermo.  Tile' stu- 
dious }outh  itt  every  town  and  vlllaee 
instruct  themselves,  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Thev  say  that,  as  they  are  all 
Italians  and  bt others,  they  must  Utilte 
to  ameliorate  the  cotidilion  of  their  un- 
happy country.  If  in  luch  tt  miserable 
stale  of  things  there  are  in  tlaty  io  tttatiy 
learned  men,  it  proves  that  the  Itatlnn 
learning  is  like  tne  Greek.  fVec  from  all 
servitude,  and  not  bound  io  the  ftove- 
rt»igns.    U  proves  that  tyrftiMs  cAn  never 

extinguish  in  Italian  minds  the  divine 
spark  of  genius,  or  of  liberty. 


A  PIKMKR  IN  CUIVa. 

On  dinner  being  announced,  we  were 
conducted  to  a  circular  table,  And  each 
provided  with  a  pair  of  ehop«-stieka, 
mounted  with  silTcr;  a  silver  ladle,  a 
small  cup  of  soy,  a  saucer  for  the  bowls 
out  of  which  we  were  to  eat,  and  an  ele- 
gant richly  gilt  siWer  cup,  with  two 
handles,  on  a  stand  of  simitar  materials. 
This  cup  was  used  for  driliking  suey- 
sung,  the  wine  of  the  countrv^  and  did 
not  contain  more  tlian  the  old-fashioned 
Chinese  tea-cups:  afler  drinking  the 
health  of  one  of  the  party  it  was  usual  to 
turn  the  inside  of  the  oup  towards  him, 


to  Aow  Uiat  it  wat  wliply*    Hie  wSne 
waa  pntaented  boiling  hot,  and  the  cups 
replcnishad  at  every  remove.    Tlie  table 
was  laid  out  with  eight  small  dishes, 
cotttaimnf  attislfa  to  whet  the  appetite; 
Boilh  aa  cM  dried  (iM|  ciUed  ohim- 
Bhew^  gtalsd  so  fine  that  it  resembled 
red  Holouied  wdol )  bbIbII  ohips  of  dried 
salt  fifth  hnd  ham  i  roaat  ^bieken  cut 
intd  B!iiall  piebea  abAped  like  dice ;  pig^s 
tongue^  salt  fish  aiid  cgaa,  raixea  up 
with  tar  oil.    These  delicanes  were  cold, 
remiinihg  oil  table  throughout  the  enter- 
tainment,  and  were  paid   oncommon 
attention  to  by  the  Chinese  at  every 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  removal 
or  the  bowls.    The  dintter  comtnenced 
willk  a  large  bowl  of  birds*-nest  soup, 
fhmi  whiih  each  person  helped  himself; 
It  waa  very  inftipid  iihtil  flavoured  with 
Boy,  the  necetodry  itondimenls  of  salt 
ami  pilptNtt  appearing  to  be  Wholly  neg- 
k»ted  in  Chineae  oookery<    The  second 
diah  vi^aa  Bhltfks*-fln  soup^  with  balls  of 
eiab,  followed  by  divers  otheri  among 
whidi  waa  a  vegetable  soupi  nnade  of 
prepared  sM-we^  from  the  coast  of 
Jilpank    This  weed,  which  is  called  tay- 
ohocy,  resembled  in  its  dried  state  the 
pith  fbund  in  the  hollow  of  h  quill,  but 
in  the  soup  its  taale  is  similar  to  Uiat  of 
celeVjr.    There  were  also  in  the  soup 
slices  df  young  bamboo^  and  roots  of  the 
wtdie  Imd  Water-lily,  each  having  a  pe- 
culiar atid  agreeable  flavour,    Afker  the 
lonps^  came  itewad  mutton,  cut  aa  fine 
anil    lender   is   vermicellif  the  gravy 
delioiouSi    This  Wa*  followed  by  roasted 

egeons*  eggk  in  a  very  rich  gravy.  We 
imd  it  to  easy  molter,  however,  to 
transfer  these  eggs  from  the  bowl  to  our 
cops  by  the  means  of  the  chop-sticks. 
The  Chibase  do  not  clean  or  change 
their  cbop-tticks  during  dinner,  but  each 
thrusts  his  own  into  every  dish,  and 
helps  himself  throughout  the  repast — 
Eatt  India  Magazine, 


OtBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar  ia  a  most  striking  place 
to  an  inexperienced  traveller,  lie  that 
leaves  the  shores  of  Enghind  for  the  first 
time,  and  arrivea  here  direct  from  Fal- 
mouth) might  iroaaine  himself  arrived  at 
a  large  fancy  ball;  for,  here  are  the 
sailor  from  the  Levant,  with  his  tight 
jacket  and  vest|  blue  looae  trowsers  and 
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led  skntt-cap;  the  Moon  trading  from 
the  Barbwy  coast,  some  covered  ud  in 
the  huge  shaggv  sheep-skin  capote,  others 
displaying  in  their  dress  the  sacred  green 
of  the  prophet,  and  indeed  every  other 
colour,  aU  shuffling  along  in  their 
bright  yellow  slippers,  invariably  too 
large  for  their  feet;  the  Spaniards  in 
their  daxk  loose  cloaks,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants 6r  Gibraltar  themselves,  mixed  up 
with  the  gay  and  brilliant  uniforms  of 
our  army  and  navy,  forms  a  scene  no 
where  else  to  be  met  with.— GiyonTf 
Visit  to  the  Morta. 


INDIAN   MAR&IAOB   PROMISE. 

A  young  Indian  failing  in  his  atten- 
tion to  a  young  squaw,  she  made  com- 
plaint to  an  old  chief,  who  appointed  a 
hearing  or  trial.  The  lady  laid  her  case 
before  the  judge,  and  explained  the  nar 
tuie  of  the  promise  made  her.  It  con- 
sisted of  sundry  visite  to  her  wigwam, 
many  Utde  undefinable  aUenttons  and 
presents,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  several 
yards  of  red  flannel.  This  was  the 
charge.  The  faitliless  swain  denied  the 
<<  undefinable  attentions"  in  tato.  He 
had  visited  her  father's  wigwam  for  llie 
purpose  of  passing  away  time,  when  it 
was  not  convenient  U>  hunt;  and  had 
given  the  feathers  and  flannel  from 
friendly  motives,  and  nothing  further. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  defence  the 
young  squaw  fainted.  The  plea  vras 
considered  invalid,  and  the  offender  sen- 
tenced to  give  the  lady  "  a  yellow  fiea- 
ther,  a  hrooch  that  was  danglii^  from 
his  nose,  and  a  dozen  coon  skins  .'^  The 
sentence  was  no  sooner  concluded  than 
the  squaw  sprung  upon  her  feet,  and, 
clapping  her  nands,  exclaimed  vrith  ioy, 
«  Now  me  he  ready  to  court  again.''^ 


AMEBICAN  TOWN   ICAKXVO. 

Thosb  v?ho  have  heen  to  the  "far 
west,*'  where  tovms  are  made  in  a  night 
(on  paper),  sold  in  an  hour,  and  built 
up  in  a  week,  have  seen  the  arts  of  spe- 
culators make  a  map  of  the  surroundine 
country,  laying  down  railroads  and 
canals,  all  centering  in  their  towns,  which 
is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  the  future 
<<  emporium  of  the  west."  The  following 
anecdote  takes  off  this  practice  of  the 
town  specalating  to  a  T.    We  copy  it 


from  a  New  York  paper  :~A  fi^w 
who  had  ohserved  all  the  sellers  of  land, 
and  seen  all  the  canals,  railroads,  kc.^ 
which  had  been  built  on  paper,  brought 
a  noble  cow  to  one  of  the  great  luid 
mari^ets  to  sell.  He  placed  her  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  land  offices,  and 
offered  her  fot  sale.  '*  What  is  the 
price?''  asked  one.  **  It  is  sixty  dol- 
lars,'' he  answered.  "Sixty  dollars!" 
vodferaled  an  astonished  countryman, 
"  why  is  she  worth  so  much  ?"  <*  Here 
is  a  map  of  her,"  said  thefdlow,  pulling 
out  a  paper,  vrith  a  huge  cow  pictured 
upon  it,  from  his  breeches  pocket ;  and 
he  continued,  "  You  see  here'  the  great 
Wildcat  turnpike  runs  immediately  under 
her  tail  to  the  dty  of  the  Swamps.  Soon 
Lake  Canal  will  intersect  her  head  on 
the  top  horn  side,  and  the  Cataract  rail- 
road passes  directly  through  her  1  Gen- 
tlemen, don't  all  speak  at  once.'* 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  ANGER. 

A  VERY  extraordinary  practice,  which 
might  perhaps  be  advantageously  imi- 
tated in  more  civilized  communities, 
prevails  among  the  superior  classes  of 
lliadoos.  They  have  in  their  houses  an 
apartment  called  Krodhagara,  or  ''  Tlie 
(Jhamber  of  Anger,"  in  which  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  happens  to  be  out 
of  temper,  shuts  himself  up,  until  soli- 
tude has  medicined  his  rage.  When 
sufficient  time  for  reflection  has  been 
allowed,  the  master  of  the  family  goes 
and  endeavours  to  bring  back  the  seoeder 
to  the  domestic  circle.  If  by  chance  it 
should  be  a  woman,  he  inquires  what 
she  wanU.  To  this,  perhapa,  she  re- 
plies, that  she  desires  to  have  a  large 
dish  to  eat  every  day— having  probably 
seen  one  in  the  hands  of  some  female 
member  of  the  &mily — or  a  palanquin 
and  bearers  to  canv  her  daUy  to  the 
river  to  bathe;  or  a  laige  sum  of  money 
to  perform  tlie  wordiip  of  some  idol,  or 
rich  garments,  and  costly  and  beautiful 
ornaments.  Having  obtained  her  wishes, 
she  consents  (to  borrow  a  vulgar  English 
adage)  to  come  out  of  Coventry." 


London  :~Printed  by  Jonm  Lait,  Ko.  s, 
BdWMil.i(tnet,  Hwnp«te«l.KMuL— Poblkhed  by 
William  Mark  Clark.  No.  10,  WRrwkk4wi^ 
Pateraoater-row;  and  mmy  be  had,  by  older. 
Of  all  BookseUcis  la  town  and  conntrf. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,lB3r. 


[Pbice  lit. 


THE  HARE-INDIAN,  OR,  MACKENZIE  RIVER  DOG. 


The  Mukenne  River  dog,  or,  as  Dr. 
Ridiardton  has  preferred  nammg  it,  the 
Hare-Indian  dog,  is  of  small  liie  and 
tlcmder  make.  Il9  muizle  is  narrow, 
elongated  and  pointed ;  its  ears  broad  at 
the  base,  pointed  at  Ibe  tip,  and  per- 
fectly erect;  its  legs  rather  long  and 
delkate;  and  its  tail  thick,  bushy,  and 
curved  slightly  upwards,  but  not  by  any 
means  wilh  the  decided  curl  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. Its  body  is  covered  wilh 
long,  straight  hairs,  the  ground  colour  of 
nhich  is  while,  marked  with  large  irre- 
gular patches  of  greyish  black,  intermin- 
gled with  i-arious  shades  of  brown.  The 
eiirs  are  covered  or  the  outside  with 
short,  brown  hair,  wliich  becomes  bluck- 
isli  towards  the  nwrein  and  ai  the  hose  ; 
that  of  the  inside  is  longer  and  white. 
On  the  muzile  the  hair  is  whiteand  very 

Vot.  I. 


short,  as  also  on  tlie  legs,  but  becomes 
thickfr  and  loraewhut  longer  on  the  feet, 
and  is  continued  to  the  very  eitiemities 
of  the  toet. 

Dr.  Richardson  suspects  that  ibis  va- 
riety of  the  dog  "  was  perhaps  formerly 
generally  spread  over  the  northern  parts 
of  America;  but  being  fitted  only  (brtbe 
chose,  it  has,  since  the  introduction  of 
guns,  gradually  given  way  to  tlie  mon- 
grel race  sprang  from  the  Esquimaux, 
Newfoundland,  and  this  very  breed,  with 
occasional  inierroiiture  of  European 
kinds."  It  seems  at  present  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ilare-Indlans  and  other  tribes 
frequenting  the  hanks  of  Mackenzie  river 
and  Grrul  Bear  Inke,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  whii^h  our  enterprising  country- 
men, Captain  Sir  John  I'ranklinnndDr. 
Itkhardson,  wintered  with  tlteir  parly. 
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previously  to  setting  forth  on  their 
nazardous  but  eminently  successful  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  northern  coasts 
of  tlie  American  continent.  A  pair  of 
these  graceful  and  elegant  animals  were 
brought  away  by  the  travellers  on  their 
retnnii  and  presented  to  the  society  soon 
aAer  their  arrival  in  England,  where  the 
third  was  whelped.  Tibese,  we  believe 
are  the  only  individuals  of  the  nice>  that 
have  ever  been  seen  in  Europe.  In 
their  native  country  they  are  never 
knowu  to  barky  and  this  peculiarity  is 
still  retained  by  the  elder  dogs ;  but  the 
younger  one  which  was  born  in  this 
country,  has  learned  to  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  its  fellows.  TItey  appm  to  be 
extremely  valuable  to  the  Indians  by 
whom  they  are  bred,  who  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
« The  Haie-Indian  dog/'  says  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson, ''has  neither  courage,  nor 
strength  to  fit  it  for  pulling  down  any 
of  the  larger  animals ;  but  its  broad  feet 
and  light  make  enable  it  to  run  over  (he 
snow  without  sinking,  if  the  slightest 
crust  is  formed  on  it,  and  thus  easily  to 
overtake  and  tease  the  moose  or  rein- 
deer, and  keep  them  at  bay  until  the  hun« 
ters  come  up.''  ' 

While  upon  the  subject  of  dogs,  we 
we  may  as  well  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  another  remarkable  aumal, 
the  Esouimaux  dog,  whose  useful  pro- 

E^rties  have  been  described  by  Captain 
yon,  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  its  habits ;  and  who  thus  inter- 
estingly writes  about  it : — 

**  Having  myself  possessed,  during  our 
second  winter,  a  team  of  eleven  very  fine 
animals,  I  was  enabled  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  good  qualities 
than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case 
by  the  casual  visits  of  the  Esquhnaux 
to  the  ships.  The  form  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our 
shepherd's  dogs  in  England,  but  he 
is  more  muscular  and  broad  chested, 
owing  to  the  constant  and  severe  work  to 
which  be  is  brought  up.  In  siie,  a  fine 
dog,  is  about  the  heignt  of  a  Newfound- 
land breed,  but  broad  like  a  mastiff  in 
every  part  except  the  nose.  Young  dogs 
are  put  into  harness  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk,  and  being  tied  up,  soon  acquire 
a  habit  of  pulling,  in  their  attempts  to 
recover  their  liber^,  or  to  roam  in  quest 
of  their   mother.     When   about   two 


months  old,  they  aie  put  into  the  sledge 
with  the  grown  dogs,  and  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  little  ones  are  under  the 
clmige  of  some  steady  old  animal,  where 
with  frequent,  and  sometimes  cruel  beat- 
ings, they  soon  receive  a  competent  edu- 
cation.*' 

In  another  passage  Captain  Lyon 
says,  '*  Our  eleven  dogs  were  laige,  and 
even  majestic  looking  animala  ;  nnd  an 
old  one  of  peculiar  sagacity,  was  placed 
at  their  head  by  having  a  long  trace,  so 
as  to  lead  them  through  the  safest  and 
dryest  place ;  these  animals  having  such 
a  dread  of  water,  as  to  receive  a  severe 
beating  before  they  vrould  swim  a  foot. 
Ilie  iMder  was  instant  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  driver,  who  never  naat,  but 
repeatedly  called  to  him  by  name.  When 
the  dogs  slackened  their  pace,  the  sight 
of  a  seal  or  bird  was  sufficient  to  put 
them  instantly  to  their  full  speed ;  and 
even  though  none  of  these  might  be  seen 
on  the  ice,  the  cry  of  *  a  seal  fa  seal !' — 
'  abear  1*— 'a  bird !'  &e.  was  enough  o 
give  play  to  the  legs  and  voices  of  the 
whole  pack.  It  was  a  beautifiil  sight  to 
observe  the  two  sledges  racing  at  full 
speed  to  the  same ,  object,  the  dogs 
and  men  in  full  cry,  and  the  vehicles 
splashing  through  the  holes  of  water,  with 
the  velocity  and  spirit  of  rival  stage 
coaches. 

''  The'driver  sits  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
vehicle,  from  whence  he  jumfM  when  re- 
quisite to  pull  it  clear  of  any  impedi- 
ments which  xxay  be  in  the  way.  The 
voice  and   long   whip  answer  all  the 

Curposes  of  reins,  and  the  dogs  can 
e  made  to  turn  a  comer,  as  dexte- 
rously as  horses,  though  not  in  soch  an 
orderly  manner;  since  they  are  cmh 
stantly  fighting ;  and  I  do  not  leodlcct 
to  have  seen  one  receive  a  flogging  with- 
out  instantly  wreaking  his  passion  on 
the  ears  of  his  neighlK>urs.  The  cries 
of  the  men  are  not  more  melodious 
those  those  of  the  animals ;  and  their 
wild  looks  and  gestures,  when  animated, 
give  them  an  appearance  of  devils  driv- 
ing wolves  before  them/' 

THE    ISLAND    OP    SAHK. 
(Jijf  Htmrp  IngH$,  Mtq^ 

Wbbn  we  read,  at  the  conclusioo  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament— <' Except  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey 
and  Sark/'  we  are  apt  to  say  to  ourselves. 
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''Jersey,  Guemsey,  and  Alderney, 
we  do  know  someuing  of,  bnt  as  for 
Sark,  where  is  it,  and  what  is  it  UkeT' 
Know  then  that  the  island  of  Saik,  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the'smaller 
pearls  that  adorn  it;  and  as  I  had  lately 
the  happiness  of  spending  some  long 
summer  days  there,  I  shall  retail,  for  the 
information  of  my  readers,  a  little  of  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  am  jpossessed. 

Any  one  passing  Irom  Southampton, 
by  steam  or  otherwne,  to  St.  Malo,  or  to 
Jersey,  will  see,  jost  after  leaving  Guern- 
sey on  the  left  hand,  and  about  two 
leases  distant,  the  daik  bold  outline  of 
an  island ;  ana  as  it  is  mr  way  to  visit 
outlandish  places,  I  desired  that  I  ^ouM 
be  put  ashore  on  Guernsey,  and  next 
day  hired  a  (Miing  boat  from  that  bean- 
tifal  and  interesUng  island  to  carry  me 
to  Sark,  provided  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  tiie  lord,  or,  as  he  may  wdl 
be  termed,  the  king  of  the  island, 
r  little  would  one  ima&ine,  in  approach- 
ing this  islet  of  the  deep,  ana  casting 
the  eye  along  the  outline  of  its  sterile 
acclivities,  that  this  seemingly  barren 
rock  ^ould  be  rich  in  fertility  and  cul- 
tivation, and  ripe  in  scenes  of  varied 
beauty  and  sublimity ;  yet  so  it  is.  Most 
singuhir,  however,  is  the  access  to  these 
scenes.  You  approach  the  island — ^your 
fisherman  rows  you  into  a  cove,  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar rocks — your  boat  is  pushed  right 
under  them,  and  the  boatman  rests  upon 
his  oars.  There  is  no  landing  place ;  it 
is  a  thousand  to  one  if  your  boatman 
speaks  any  intelligible  language,  all  you 
perceive  is,  that  he  accounts  the  voyase 
over,  and  his  fare  earned.  At  length, 
casting  your  eye  upwards,  you  desciy  a 
rope,  dependinff  from  the  rocks  above, 
and  the  end  of  it  just  withm  your  reach. 
This  is  the  usual  access  to  the  island  of 
Sark.  With  footing  for  the  great  toe, 
you  seixe  the  rope  end,  and  work  ^our 
way  up,  now  and  then  reaching  a  niche 
half  a  foot  wide,  and  at  length  gain  the 
steep  herbage  that  rises  above  the  cliff. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  islimd  there  is  a  small  cove, 
with  a  Liliputian  pier ;  but  there  also 
the  cove  is  surrounded  by  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  you  gain  the  interior  of  the 
island  through  a  natural  archwaf  under 
them,  at  least  a  hundred  yaru  long. 


But  one  is  wdl  repaid  for  die  break-neck 
mode  of  a  descent  upon  Saik.  I  spent 
some  delightful  da^s  there;  and  he 
would  be  a  churi  indeed  who  did  not 
derive  gratification  from  such  a  sojourn. 
Sweet  are  the  honeysuckle  hedges  that 
skirt  the  pathway ;  luxuriant  the  yellow 
fields  of  com,  waving,  as  I  saw  them,  in 
the  summer  breese;  and  fragant  the 
purple  heath  that  blooms  above  the  cliffs . 
Then  there  are  the  views  from  these 
clifft,  down  to  the  quiet  coves  and  inlets, 
where,  peihaps,  a  fishing  boat  is  seen  fiir 
below,  rocking  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue 
waters;  and  the  picturesque  pinnacles 
of  rock,  and  wave-worn  caves;  and 
the  white  and  gray  sea  birds  that  sail 
above. 

But  Sark  has  more  living  pictures 
than'these.  It  boasts  a  race  of  stout 
men  and  comely  maidens.  I  saw  them 
in  the  fields  taking  in  their  harvest — 
their  own  harvest ;  for  aJthough  the  forty 
fiurmers  of  Sark  hold  their  lands  under 
the  lord  of  Sark,  yet  they  hold  them  in 
perpetuity,  and  their  harvests  are  their 
own;  and  there  are  no  paupers, — no, 
not  even  day  labourers,  in  Saric.  I  saw 
them,  too,  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  an- 
swering the  can  of  the  bell,  that,  from 
their  one  temple,  called  these  simple 
islanders  to  go  and  worship  Him  **  imo 
holds  the  waters  in  the  noUow  of  his 
hand.'' 

I  could  speak  long  of  Sark ;  I  think  I 
could  fin  a  small  volume  in  speaking  of 
it,  of  its  people,  its  singular  usages,  aud 
most  singular  constitution  ;  for  it  hag  a 
constitution,  and  many  privileges  and 
immunities  along  with  it.  It  has  its 
little  Parliament,  of  which  the  lord  of  the 
island  is  the  head,  and  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  has  his  veto  ;  it  has  its 
own  judges,  named  also  by  its  own  sove- 
reign ;  it  has  its  militia  of  ninety-four 
men,  and  its  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance, 
all  commanded  by  tne  lord  of  tlie  in- 
land. 

What  a  tiny  place  it  isl  and  how 
pleasant  to  lie  among  its  fragrant  heath, 
gazing  over  die  sea,  to  follow  tlie  narrow 
paths  through  the  ripe  rustling  fields  of 
com, — or  down  the  deep  dells  among 
the  woodbine  and  wild  roses,  to  listen  to 
the  "reaper*s  song,''  and  see,  on  the 
Sabbath  mora,  (he  whole  four  hundred 
and  fity-six  inhabitants  (for  I  do  think 
i  that,  eicept  the  bed-ridden|  all  go  to 
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church)  winding,  in  lone  defile,  from 
their  forty  hamlets,  towards  the  house  of 
God.  And  then,  after  ail  tliis,  it  is  a 
right  pleasant  conclusion,  to  sit  down 
with  the  hospitable  and  intelligent  Lord 
of  Sark,  and  talk  of  his  sovereignty  and 
taste  of  its  produce. 


THE  ONE-IIAMDED  FLUTE-FLAYER  OF 
ARQUES,  IN  MORHANDY. 

Tnis  memorable  place  is  not  more  re- 
markable from  its  historical  interest  than 
it  is  rich  in  natural  beauties.  It  has 
eveiy  charm  that  may  retain  its  inhabit- 
ants on  their  native  spot,  or  seduce  a 
stranger  to  it.  Pleasure  in  its  posses- 
sion, and  pride  in  its  recollections,  must 
be  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  its  vil- 
lagers with  all  that  can  endear  home ; 
and  its  union  of  actual  loveliness  with 
associations  of  the  past,  forms  a  magical 
attraction  to  the  idle  traveller  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

From  Dieppe  to  Arques  is  about  a 
league  in  distance,  and  an  hour's  walk — 
to  the  common  pedestrian  of  the  world ; 
but  for  him  who  pauses  and  ponders  on 
his  road,  who  picks  up  mental  aliment 
at  every  step,  who  finds  a  moral  in  a 
ruin,  or  a  lesson  in  the  rustling  of  a  tree, 
w^  reads  nature  that  he  may  know 
men — for  such  a  one,  from  noon  to  sun- 
set may  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
lounge. 

Having  strolled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Normandy,  eaten  my  fill  of 
apples  in  the  orchards  which  skirt  its 
level  highways,  and  drunk  cider  to  my 
heart's  content  at  the  village  inns,  I 
found  myself,  on  a  fine  evening  in  Octo- 
ber, fisist  approaching  the  term  of  my 
pilgrimi^e — the  aforesaid  village  of  Ar- 
ques. ileft  Dieppe  behind  me,  repos- 
ing in  the  mixture  of  simple  dulness  and 
diminutive  bustle  of  those  little  amphi- 
bious towns,  which  scarcely  belong  to 
sea  or  land,  or  which  are  rather  common 
to  both.  As  I  struck  into  the  fields  1 
heard  the  murmur  of  the  fishermen  mixed 
with  the  flowing  of  the  tide, — a  Brighton 
packet  was  nearing  the  harbour,  with  its 
cargo  of  curiosity,  and,  perhaps,  care. 
Another  had  just  sailed  for  England, 
freighted  with  joyous  hopes  of  home  and 
happiness,  and  no  doubt  with  many  a 
feeling  of  travelled  triumph  and  import- 
ance.    There  was  a  fine  breeze  wnich. 


to  these  little  vessels  running  so  close  up 
the  wind,  answered  f  ery  vrell  for  either 
passage ; — ^so  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  sea,  quite  at  ease  for  each  buoyant 
adventurer. 

On  clearing  the  town  we  come  imme- 
diately into  the  valley  of  Arques,  and 
enter  on  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  bat^ 
tie  fought  in  September,  1589. 

Rbing  above  the  trees  which  envelope 
the  village  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  tne 
castle  catch  the  eye,  and  the  vividness 
with  which  the  scene  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries  gone  were  brought  before  us, 
is  checked  by  tlie  sudden  view  of  these 
crumbling  fragments  of  the  once  power- 
ful fortress;  that  strong-hold  fnmi  whose 
embrasures  the  Ilugonot  cannon  did, 
that  day,  such  execution  on  the  forces  of 
the  Lef^ue.  The  illusion  lasts  no  longer. 
The  hand  of  Time  is  felt  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  touch  of  Fancy,  and 
we  sink  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
sober  reality  around  us. 

I  wound  my  way  up  the  eminence  on 
which  the  old  towers  totter  to  decay; 
and,  passing  under  the  broken  arch- way 
which  received  the  triumphant  Henry 
after  his  victory,  and  then  tracing  the 
rugged  path  which  marks  the  grand  ap- 
proacli,  I  got  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound  that  forms  the  basement  of  the 
vast  expanse  of  building.  The  immense 
extent  of  these  ruins  gives  a  fine  feeling 
of  human  grandeur  and  mortal  littleness ; 
and  the  course  of  reflection  is  hurried  on 
as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  scenery 
around.  This  may  be  described  in  ono 
sentencei  as  the  resting-place  on  vrhich  a 
guilty  mind  might  prepare  for  its  flight 
to  virtue. 

When  I  stood  musing  *'  in  the  open 
air,  where  the  scent  comes  and  ^oes, 
like  the  vrarbling  of  music,'*  and  neither 
wished  nor  wanted  other  melody,  the 
soft  sounds  of  a  flute  came  faintly  to- 
wards me,  breatliiiig  a  tone  of  such  pe- 
culiar arid  melting  expression  as  I  tltought 
I  never  before  heard.  Having  for  some 
time  listened  in  great  delight,  a  sudden 
pause  ensued ;  the  strain  then  changed 
from  sad  to  gay,  not  abruptly,  but 
ushered  by  a  running  cadence  that  lifted 
the  soul  from  its  languor,  and  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  feeling. 

I  descended  tlie  hill  towards  the  vil- 
lage in  a  pace  lively  and  free  as  the 
measure  of  the  music  which  impelled 
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me.  When  I  reached  the  level  ground, 
and  came  into  the  straggling  street^  the 
warbling  ceased.  It  seemed  as  though 
enchantment  had  lured  me  to  its  favour- 
ite haunt.  The  Gothic  church  on  my 
right  assorted  well  with  the  architecture 
of  the  scattered  houses  around .  On  every 
liand  a  portico,  a  frieze,  ornaments  carved 
in  stone,  coats  of  arms  and  fretwork, 
stamped  the  place  with  an  air  of  anti- 
quity and  noDleness,  while  groups  of 
tall  trees  formed  a  decoration  of  verdant 
yet  solemn  beauty. 

A  few  peasant  women  were  sitting  at 
the  doors  of  their  respective  habitations, 
as  misplaced,  I  thought,  as  beggars  in 
the  porch  of  a  palace ;  while  half  a  dozen 
children  gamboled  on  the  grass-plat  in 
the  middle  of  the  open  place.  I  sought 
in  vain  among  these  objects  to  discover 
the  musician,  and  not  willing  to  disturb 
my  pleased  sensations  by  common-place 
(questionings,  I  wandered  about,  looking 
in  a  sort  of  semi-romantic  mood  at 
every  antiquated  casement.  Frontii^ 
the  church,  almost  close  to  its  western 
side,  an  arched  entrance  caught  my  par- 
ticular attention,  from  its  old  yet  perfect 
workmanship,  and  I  stopped  to  examine 
it,  throwing  occasional  glances  through 
Uie  trellis- work  in  the  middle  of  the  gate, 
which  gave  a  view  of  a  court-yard  and 
house  within.  Part  of  the  space  in  front 
was  arranged  in  squares  of  garden ;  and 
a  venerable  old  man  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  watering  some  flowers.  A  nice 
young  woman  stood  beside  him,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms :  two  others  were  play- 
ing near  her;  and  close  at  hand  was 
a  roan,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
seemed  to  contemplate  the  group  with  a 
complacent  smile.  His  figure  was  in  part 
concealed  from  me ;  but  he  observed  me, 
and  immediately  left  the  otliers,  aud 
walked  down  the  gravel  path  to  accost 
me.  I  read  his  intention  in  his  looks, 
and  stood  still.  As  he  advanced  from 
liis  concealed  position,  I  saw  that  his  left 
leg  wn9  a  wooden  one ;  his  right  was 
the  perfect  model  of  ApoUonic  grace. 
His  right  arm  vras  courteously  waved  to- 
wards me ;  his  left  was  waotiog.  He 
was  bare-headed,  and  his  curled  brown 
hair  showed  a  forehead  Spurzheim  would 
have  almost  worshipped.  His  features 
were  all  of  manly  beauty.  His  mus- 
tachios,  military  jacket,  and  tight  pan- 
taloon with  red  edging,  told  that  he  was 


not  ^'curtailed  of  man's  faur  proportion'' 
by  any  vulgar  accident  of  lite;  and  the 
cross  of  honour  suspended  to  his  button- 
hole, finished  the  brief  abstract  of  his 
liistory. 

A  short  interlocution,  cc*usisUng  of 
apology  on  my  part  and  invitation  on 
his,  ended  in  my  accompanying  him 
towards  the  house;  and,  as  I  shifted 
from  his  left  side  to  his  riglit,  to  offer 
one  of  my  arms  to  his  only  one,  I  saw  a 
smile  on  the  countenance  of  his  pretty 
wife,  and  another  on  that  of  his  old 
father,  and  my  good  footing  with  tlie 
family  was  secured.  We  entered  the  ball 
— a  large  black  aati-room,  with  three  or 
four  old  portraits  mouldering  on  the 
walls,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  cobweb 
tapestry,  and  unaocompMiicu  by  other 
ornament.  We  then  pa5f^  v>  the  right, 
into  a  spacious  chaml^,  which  was  once, 
no  doubt,  the  gorgeously  dccoialed  with- 
drawing-room  of  some  proudly-titled  oc- 
cupier. Hie  nobility  o(  its  ^ifr^nt  tenant 
is  of  a  different  kind,  anc  \u  furniture 
confined  to  two  or  three  tables,  twice  as 
many  chairs,  a  comer  cupboard,  and  a 
iecretaire.  A  Spanish  guitar  was  sus- 
pended to  a  hook  over  the  Gotliic  marble 
mantle-piece :  a  fiddle  lay  on  one  table, 
and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  other  was  a 
sort  of  wooden  vice,  into  which  was 
screwed  a  flute,  of  concert  size,  with 
three  finger-holes  and  eleven  brass  keys ; 
but  of  a  construction  sufficient  to  puzzle 
Monzani. 

It  is  useless  to  make  a  mystery  of 
what  the  reader  has  already  divined  ; 
my  one-legged,  one-armed  host  was  the 
owner  of  this  complicated  machine,  and 
the  performer  on  it,  whose  wonderful 
tone  and  execution  had  caused  roe  so 
much  pleasure.  But  what  will  be  said 
when  I  tell  the  astonished,  but  perhaps 
incredulous  public,  tliat  his  '*  good  rignt 
hand*'  was  tne  sole  and  simple  one  that 
bored  and  polished  the  wood,  turned 
the  keys  and  the  ivory  which  united  tlie 
joints  and  accomplished  the  entire  'ar- 
rangement of  an  mstrument  nn  rivalled, 
I  must  believe,  in  ingenuity  and  perfec- 
tion. 

Being  but  an  indifferent  musician  and 
worse  mechanic,  1  shall  not  attempt 
minutely  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of 
the  music  or  the  management  of  the  flute, 
as  the  maker  and  performer  ran  over, 
witli  his  four  miraculous  fingerd|  some 
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of  the  BUMi  difficult  solos  in  Vtenie*s  and 
Beibiguer*s  'compositioM,  whidi  lay  on 
the  table  before  mtn.  Nothing  oould  be 
more  truey  more  tasteful,  or  more  sui^ 
prising  than  was  his  execution— nothing 
more  picturesque  or  intefesting  than  his 
figure,  as  he  cent  down  to  dieinstru*' 
meiit  as  if  in  devotion  to  his  art.  I 
listened  for  more  than  an  hour,  as  his 
mellow  and  nlvery  tones  were  echoed 
from  the  lofty  walls  of  his  chamber,  and 
returned  by  vibrations  from  the  guitar, 
whidi  seemed  as  much  delighted  as  my- 
self, for  it  *<  discoursed  most  eloquent 
music.'' 

This  extiBordmary  man  is  a  half-pay 
colonel  in  the  French  service,  though 
a  German  by  birth.  His  limbs  received 
tiieir  summaiT  amputation  by  two  quick- 
sent  cannon-shots  ait  the  battle  of  Dresden 
(1  believe).  Since  he  vras  disabled,  he 
has  lived  in  his  present  retirement, 
pnMdngriclionfifty  pounds  a  year; 

and  happy  is  it  for  him  that  Nature 
endowed  him  vrith  a  taslefuKami  me- 
chanical mind  (rare  combinations),  while 
art  furnished  him  with  duit  knowledge  of 
music  without  which  his  life  would  have 
been  a  burden.  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  minutiae 
of  his  eventful  story,  which  he  told  with 
a  naivete  and  candour  enough  to  have 
charmed  a  second  Desdemona.  But 
with  regard  to  his  flute-plajring,  he  ac- 
tually brought  the  moisture  into  my  eyes 
by  the  touching  manner  in  which  he 


joys.  He  awoke  in  eCstacy  :  the 
tones  vibrated  for  a  while  upon  his  bram ; 
bttt,recalled  to  sensation  by  an  union  of 
bodily  pain  and  mental  agony,  his  in- 
efficient stump  gave  the  lie  direct  to  all 
his  dreamy  parwlise,  and  the  gadlant  and 
mutilated  aoldier  wept  like  an  infant  for 
hours  togetherl  He  might  make  a  for- 
tune, I  think,  if  he  would  visit  England, 
and  appear  as  a  public  nerfbrmer ;  but 
hb  pnde  forbids  this,  ana  he  remains  at 
Arques,  to  irtiow  to  any  visitor  unusal 
proofs  of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  philo- 
sophy. 

INMAV  SBKVAVTS. 

A  Benoal  officer,  except  when  on  ac* 
tive  service,  leads  an  idle  and  luxurious 
life.  He  has  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  and  is 

I  attended  by  a  crowd  of  menials.  Many 
of  our  countrymen  at  home  are  apt  to 
listen  with  incredulous  wonder  to  the 
accounts  that  are  given  them  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  Indian  servants ;  but  if 
they  were  weU  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Casfe,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  curse  of  India,  thev  would  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  extent  of  a  domestic  esta- 
blishment in  Bengal.  At  Madras,  where 
religious  distinctions  are  less  insisted  on, 
the  servants  are  less  numerous  and  more 
active  and  efficient.  A  Madras  officer 
is  satisfied  vrith  an  establishment  that 
would  excite  the  surprise  and  contempt 
of  the  Bengallees.    On  his  first  arrival 


he  had  lost  his  arm^his  leg  was  m 
comparison  a  vrorthless  and  unregretted 
member.  It  needs  not  to  be  told  that 
he  was  an  enthusiast  in  music ;  and  when 
he  believed  himself  tiius  deprived  of  the 
best  enjoyment  of  his  life,  he  was  almost 
distracted.  In  the  feverish  sleep  snatched 
at  intervab  from  suffering,  he  used  con- 
stantly tc  dream  that  he  was  listening  to 
delicious  concerts,  in  vrhich  he  vras,  as 
he  had  been  wont,  a  principal  performer. 
Strains  of  more  than  earthly  harmony 
seemed  sometimes  floating  around  him, 
and  his  own  flute  was  ever  the  leading 
instrument.  Frequently,  at  moments  of 
the  greatest  delight,  some  of  the  inexpli- 
cable machinery  of  dreams  went  wrong. 
One  of  thoae  sylphs,  perhaps,  the  love^ 
imaginings  of  Baxter's  fanoiful  theory, 
had  snapt  the  aovd  tl»t  stnmghiBvft* 


recounted  his  despair  on  discovering  that    in  Calcutta,  an  Englishman,  if  he  has 


IS 


no  friend  to  meet  and  advise  him, 
soon  pounced  upon  by  some  plausible 
Sircar,  who  professes  his  reaoiness  to 
furnish  him  with  servants,  to  assist  him 
in  ^e  purdiase  of  his  furniture,  and 
superintend  his  household.  In  point  of 
Caste  the  Sircars  are  very  r^jMCtable, 
but  their  dishonesty  b  notorious.  As 
they  usually  bofli  speak  and  write  Eng- 
lish, and  possess  much  tact  and  informa- 
tion, they  contrive  to  render  themselves 
extremely  useful  in  the  capacity  of  inter- 

?reters,  secretaries,  and  general  agents. 
n  fact,  until  the  stranger  acquires 
some  litUe  knowledge  of  the  native  lan- 
guages, their  attendance,  though  it  is 
dearly  purchased,  is  a  necessary  evil. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day,  the  Sircar 
win  procure  a  decent  set  of  servants, 
and  pat  a  house  in  tolerable  order,  Ue 
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makes  no  demand  for  wy  regular  salary 
or  remuneration^  but  reoeives  a  conside- 
rable gratuity  from  every  servant  he  in- 
troduces to  a  situatioQiand  is  entitled  to 
a  doostoorie  or  centage  from  the  trades- 
people upon  every  articlt  thai  is  pur- 
chased, lie  takes  especial  care  also  to 
charge  his  employer  twice  the  actual 
cost,  and  consequently  makes,  in  the 
end,  a  prodigious  pro&t  of  his  agency. 
If  his  master  is  only  a  subaltern  oJficer, 
the  list  of  servants  that  he  has  to  procure 
for  him,  though  it  might  surprise  an 
untrarelled  Londoner,  is  comparatively 
very  limited.  It  may  be  as  well,  per- 
haps, to  enumemte  them,  premising  that 
the  following  scale  is  actually  a  fiur  ave- 
rage of  moderate  domestic  establishments 
in  Bengal  :-— 

1.  A  Khonsamat  or  butler. 

2.  A  Kitmutgar,  or  table  attendant. 

3.  A  Masaulchee^  to  clean  plates  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  to  run  with  a 
lamp  before  the  carriage  or  palanquin  at 
night. 

4.  A  Babachee,  or  cook, 

5.  An  Aubdar^  or  water-ooder, 

6.  A  Babrie  Wallah,  or  shepherd, 
(as  every  officer  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  keeps  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats). 

7.  A  Moorghee  Wallah,  or  poultry 
keeper. 

8.  A  Dunee,  or  tailor,  (who  has  ge- 
nerally also  an  assistant  or  two). 

10.  Two  Dobins,  or  washermen. 

11.  A  Sirdar  Bearer,  or  valet. 

12.  A  Mate  Bearer,  or  under  valet. 

18.  Six  Pahinquin  Bearers. 

19.  A  Syce,  or  groom. 

20.  A  Ghauscaut,  or  grass-cutter. 

2 1 .  A  Bheestie,  or  water-carrier. 

22.  A  Malee,  or  gardener. 

23.  A  Clashie,  or  tent  servant. 

24.  A  Hookah  Burdar,  or  hookah 
keeper  and  attendant. 

25.  A  Chupnissee,  or  letter  carrier. 

26.  A  Chokedar,  or  watchman,  to 
guard  the  house  at  night,  as  all  doors  are 
left  wide  open  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat. 

27.  And  lastly,  a  Mater,  or  sweeper, 
who  is  a  person  of  the  lowest  (prade,  and 
cleans  or  clears  away  those  things  which 
no  other  servant  can  touch  without  the 
loss  of  caste. 

Here  are  twenty*  seven  servants  for  a 
steady  bachelor  I  A  doihing  youth  would 


reqaire  nearly  as  many  again,  as  would 
also  a  married  ooan ;  and  even  tdmar- 
rU4  Chilians  and  officers  of  rank  would 
have  at  least  three  times  the  number. 
Most  of  these  servants  are  Hindoos,  the 
rest  are  Mussulmans.  The  neculiar 
castes  Qf  the  former  are  known  by  their 
oocupajUons,  whidi  remain  the  same 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  they 
cannot  be  induced,  under  any  circum<* 
stances,  to  interfere  with  each  other's 
duties,  or  to  change  their  own.  A 
Bearer,  for  instance,  would  as  soon  be 
shot  as  be  compelled  to  hand  his  mas- 
ter's dinner  to  the  table,  as  by  a  contact, 
however  slight,  with  the  food  of  anun* 
believer,  he  w<Hild  forfeit  the  advantages 
of  hia  leligion,  and  become  an  outcast 
from  society,  It  is  this  circumstance 
that  explains  our  hold  upon  the  country. 
It  is  an  effectual  bar  to  ambition  and 
iuteUeotual  improvement,  while  it  ren* 
ders  the  people,  divided  among  them* 
selves,  an  easy  pray  to  the  invader. 


THE  VOKTB  POLE  OAZETTZ. 

Wbek  Captain  Vvrfn  company  were 
wintering  in  the  Arctic  regions,  one  of 
the  means  of  amusement  Ihllen  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  cheering^not  the 
long  nignts,  but  the  long  night*<-for 
their's  was  some  six  months  long«*-waa 
the  pubUfation  of  a  jocular  newspaper, 
under  the  title  of  the  N^rih  F<Je  Go- 
zetU.  One  of  the  sheets  contained  the 
followiug  whimsical  naiagrapha: 

AcciDiNTS  Ann  OFVBVQxa.-- Yester- 
day Tom  Tarwig  taking  an  airing  with 
Jack  Junk,  happened  by  chance  to  thrust 
his  nose  within  two  inches  of  his  com- 
rade's link.  Junk  peroeived  that  it  was 
pale,  and  immediately  called  out  **  Splice 
me,  mate  I  hut  your  bowsprit's  going." 
Tarwig  immediately  raised  his  mind  to 
his  face,  but  searched  it  in  vain  for  his 
nose.  Snow  was  promptly  applied  to 
the  part  affected ;  the  danger  vras  soon 
at  an  end,  and  Tom  oould  feel  his  nose 
again.  But  for  the  well-timed  efforts  of 
Junk,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Tar- 
wig would  have  returned  with  his  nose 
in  his  pocket,  which  might  have  proved 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  that  accom- 
plished snuff-taker. 

Sam  Topsail  was  brought  yesterday 
monung  before  Lieut  Larkish,  charged 
with  having  purloined  some  brandy,  the 
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property  of  Dick  Drylips,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — It  appears  that 
the  brandy  being  frozen  as  hard  as  glass, 
a  diamond  was  used  by  the  proper  officer 
to  cut  out  the  regular  allowances  of  the 
crew.  Dick  Drvlips,  at  the  dance  on 
Wednesday  evemng,  being  about  to  per- 
form a  minuet  with  a  b^r,  thought  it 
prudent  to  put  two  slices  of  his  brandy 
out  of  his  jacket  pocket,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  they  might  be  broken  by 
his  movements,  in  which  case  the  smaller 
particles  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  thawed  by  the  warm  hug  of  his 
partner.  He  accordingly  laid  them  on 
the  head  of  a  cask  on  which  Tom  Top- 
sail was  seated.  The  prisoner  at  first 
denied  having  seen  the  brandy,  but  being 
confronted  with  Bill  Bulls-eye,  who 
saw  him  drilling  holes  in  one  of  the 
cakes,  with  a  view  of  inserting  therein 
the  prongs  of  a  fork,  for  the  purpose  of 
toasting  it,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
fraud,  and  sentenced  to  pay  the  accuser 
two  slices  of  his  next  allowance  of 
brandy. 

Roger  Razoriace  was  accused  of  cut- 
ting and  maiming.  The  facts  were  these : 
Bob  Breeze  going  down  to  be  shaved, 
was  lathered  in  the  usual  way.  At  that 
moment  the  cabin  door  was  unfortu- 
nately opened,  and  the  soap-suds  on  his 
muzzle  became  in  one  instant  as  hard  as 
marble.  Razorface  tried  to  thaw  the 
lather  with  a  red-hot  poker;  but  this 
being  objected  to  by  Bod,  on  account  of 
its  making  the  water  boil,  which  had 
been  laid  with  the  soap  in  the  indenture 
of  his  rhtn,  Razorface  at  last  took  a 
chisel  and  hammer  to  the  other  part  of 
his  face,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off 
the  lather  and  beaid,  and  with  it  part  of 
the  upper  lip.  It  was  admitted  by  Breeze 
that  be  objected  to  the  use  of  the  poker, 
and  the  magistrates  thereupon  dismissed 
the  charge,  considering  the  application 
of  the  chisel  to  be  an  act  of  his  own ; 
and  moreover  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  chisel  in  question  was  not  a  sharp 
instrument  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act. 

Advertisements. — ^To  be  sold,  some 
excellent  nose-gloves,  lined  with  woollen, 
and  made  to  tie  behind. — Apply  to  Bob- 
slay. 

Suptf^rior  nostrils,  made  of  quills  and 
reeds,  to  be  worn  with  Bobstay's  noses, 
are  now  on  sale.    Ax  for  Sun  Shroud's. 


INDIAN   HOSPITALITY. 

The  virtue  of  hospitality  in  India,  as 
elsewhere,  prevails  most  in  the  wilder 
and  more  unfrequented  districts.  **  I 
sometimes  frequented  places,"  says 
Forbes,  ''  where  the  natives  had  never 
seen  an  European,  and  were  ignorant  of 
everything  concerning  us ;  there  I  beheld 
manners  and  customs  simple  as  were 
those  in  the  patriarchal  age;  there,  in 
the  very  style  of  Rebecca,  and  the  dam- 
sels of  Mesopotamia,  the  Hindoo  villa- 
gers treated  me  with  that  artless  hospi- 
tality so  delightful  in  the  poems  of  Ifo- 
mer,  and  other  ancient  records.  On  a 
sultry  day,  near  a  Jinore  village,  having 
rode  faster  than  my  attendants,  while 
waiting  their  arrival  under  a  tamarind 
tree,  a  voung  woman  came  to  the  well ; 
I  asked  for  a  little  water,  but  neither  of 
us  having  a  drinking  vessel,  she  hastily 
left  m<»,  as  I  imagined,  to  bring  an 
earthen  cup  for  the  purpose,  as  I  should 
have  polluted  a  vessel  of  metal ;  but  as 
Jael,  when  Sisera  asked  for  water,  gave 
him  milk,  and  ^^  broueht  forth  butter  in 
a  lordly  dish,"  so  did  this  village  dam- 
sel, with  more  sincerity  than  Ileber*s 
wife,  bring  me  a  pot  of  milk,  and  a  lump 
of  butter,  on  the  delicate  leaf  of  the 
banana,  the  lordly  dish  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  former  I  accepted ;  on  my  declining 
the  latter,  she  immediately  made  it  up 
into  two  balls,  and  gave  one  to  each  of 
the  oxen  that  drew  my  hackery.  Butter 
is  a  luxury  to  tltese  animals,  and  enables 
them  to  bear  additional  fatigue.*' 

ORIGIN  OP  COFFEE  IN  TUB  WEST  INDIES. 

It  was  owing  in  some  measure  to  a 
distinguished  French  botanist,  that  we 
are  so  abundantly  furnished  with  the 
cofllbe  berry.  Two  plants  were,  under 
his  care,  taken  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Paris,  but  on 
the  voyage  the  supply  of  water  became 
nearly  exhausted;  tuis  perMii  was  so 
anxious  to  preserve  the  plants,  tliat  lie 
deprived  himself  of  his  allowance  in 
oraer  to  water  the  coffee  plants.  From 
these  two  all  the  coffee  grown  in  tlie 
West  Indies  has  sprung.  Formerly  coffee 
could  only  be  got,  at  a  great  expense, 
from  Mocha,  in  Arabia. 

liondon :— Printrd  by  Joukph  Last,  No.  9, 
Rdward-street,  IIain|»tca«l-road.— Publi«lM<l  by 
William  Mark  Clark.  No.  1 9,  Warwick -lane. 
Pftt^roostcr-row ;  and  may  be  bad,  by  order, 
at  all  Booliselter*  In  town  and  eoaanaj. 
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BURCKHARDT'S  TRAVELS  IN  ARABU. 


TsErcputalionof  the  late  Joho  Lewis 
Burckhanlt  as  an  intrepid  and  Accom- 
plished irarelier  was  estaliliahed  through- 
out Europe,  by  the  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition* to  Nubia  and  to  Syria.  The 
celebhly  ao  justjy  acquired  by  those 
publlcaiioiu,  did  not  luifer  any  dimi' 
nution  from  the  appearance  of  his  Afri- 
can tisrels,  which  comprehended  an 
account  of  those  territories  in  Iledjas, 
which  the  Mahomroedana  regard  as  sa- 
cred. Burckhardt  was  a  Swiss,  bom  at 
l^iisanne,  and  descended  from  an  i 
nent  family  of  Basle.  The  manne 
the  Iledjas  Arabs,  it  was  slated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  have  continued  the  same 
from  the  lime  of  Solomon  to  the  present 
age  1  and  (iibbon  observes  that  our 
notions  of  Mtkka  must  be  drawn  from 
the  Arabians.    As  no  unbeliever  is 

Vol.  I. 


milted  to  eater  (he  city,  our  travellers  are 
silent.  But  in  Burckhardt's  narrative 
we  find  an  aulhenlic  and  interesting  ac- 
uouDt  of  the  roost  solemn  ciemooies 
which  he  witnessed  at  Mekka  and  Me* 
dina,  and  of  the  extraordinary  people 
among  whom  he  lived  in  the  characlerof 
a  Mussulman. 

As  related  at  the  close  of  his  Nubian 
travels,  Burckhardt  crossed  tlii^  Hed  Sea 
from  Africa  lo  Arabia ;  and  the  account 
of  his  Arabian  journey  b^^ins  thus;^ 
"  My  arrival  in  the  Iledjas  was  allended 
with  some  unfavoumble  circumslances. 
On  entering  llie  tnvrn  of  DjidJa,  (or 
Jedda)  on  the  morning  of  the  18lli  of 
July,  1814,  I  went  to  the  bouse  of 
tl  person  on  whom  I  hail  a  lellrr  of  cre- 
dit, delivered  lo  me  at  my  departure 
froin  Cairo   in  January  1813,  when   I 
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had  not  yet  fully  resolved  to  extend  my 
travels  into  Ambia.  From  this  person. 
I  met  with  a  very  cold  reception ;  the 
letter  was  thought  to  be  of  too  old  a  date 
to  deserve  notice;  indeed,  my  ragged 
appearance  might  have  rendered  any  one 
cautious.'' 

Here  the  immediate  want  of  a  sum 
sufBcient  to  defray  his  daily  expences 
caused  him,  reluctantly,  to  sell  a  nithfiil 
and  affectionate  slave,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  regard.  This  slave  had  cost 
him  sixteen  dollars  at  Shendy,  and  be 
was  sold  in  the  market  at  Djidda  for 
forty-eight  dollars.  **  Thus,''  says  he, "  the 
profits  of  sale  on  one  slave  defrayed 
almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  four 
months'  journey  through  Nubia,  which  I 
had  performed  m  the  spring." 

He  gives  a  copious  account  of  the  port 
of  Djidda,  (or  /edda)  and  minutely  par- 
ticularises all  the  shops  in  the  town,  with 
the  different  commodities  sold  in  each. 
The  vendors  of  butter  seem  to  hare  more 
business  than  the  other  shopkeepers,  for 
that  article  is  supposed  to  poness  vir- 
tues peculiarly  nutritious  and  sanative. 
*'  It  IS  a  common  practice  amongst  all 
classes,  to  drink  every  morning  a  coffee 
cup  full  of  melted  butter,  or  g^e;  after 
which  coffee  is  taken.  They  regard  it  as 
a  powerful  tonic,  and  are  so  much  ac* 
customed  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth, 
that  they  would  feel  great  inconvenience 
in  discontinuing  the  use  of  it.  The  higher 
classes  content  themselves  with  drinking 
the  quantity  of  butter ;  but  the  lower 
orders  add  a  half  cup  more,  which  they 
snuff  vp  the  nostrils,  conceiving  that  they 
then  prevent  foul  air  from  entering  the 
body  by  that  channel.  The  lower 
classes  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  rub- 
bing the  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  and 
legs  with  butter,  to  refresh  Uie  skin." 

From  a  physician  named  Yaha  £f- 
fendi,  who  had  heard  a  favourable  report 
of  our  traveller  at  Cairo,  he  received 
three  thousand  piastres,  (about  £100) 
for  a  bill  on  his  friends  in  that  city ;  and 
he  was  soon  after  invited  by  the  pasha 
to  viiiit  him  at  Tayf.  As  the  invitation 
of  a  Turkish  ruler  is  a  polite  command, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  comply,  and  on 
his  arrival,  he  alighted  at  the  house  of 
Bosari,  the  pnr.ha*s  physician,  whom  he 
had  known  at  Cairo.  Under  the  name 
of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  Burckhardt  declared 
himself  to  have  been  for  some  years  a 


proselyte  to  .the  Mahommedan  ^tfa. 
Vet  he  had  reason  to  apprdiend  thai 
Bosari  watched  him  as  a  spy ;  and  the 
pasha  jocosely  observed,  "  It  is  not  the 
beard  alone  which  proves  a  man  to  be  a 
true  Moslem."  The  Kadhv  of  Mekka, 
happened  then  to  be  at  layf,  and  he 
remarked,  that  as  none  but  a  Moslem 
could  be  permitted  to  see  the  holy  cities, 
(Mekka  and  Medina)  a  circumstance  of 
which  Burckhardt  could  not  be  ignorant, 
he  was  inclined  to  suppose  him,  as 
he  professed  himself,  a  true  believer. 

On  his  way  from  Tayf  to  Mdika,  oar 
traveller.  In  passing  by  Wady  Mohram, 
assumed  the  tAmm,  a  particular  dress  of 
the  Iladjas,  or  pilgrims  who  visit  the 
sacred  territory;  and  Burckhardt  stales 
that,  according  to  Arabian  historians, 
the  Khalifah  '« Haroun  Er^iaKOiid,  and 
his  vrife  Zobeyda,  onoe  performed  the 
pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Baghdad  to 
Mekka,  clothed  only  with  the  ihram; 
that  at  every  station  of  the  caravan  there 
was  a  castle  with  apartments  splendidly 
furnished ;  and  that  the  whole  road  was 
covered  daily  with  carpets  on  which  they 
walked. 

''  Whoever  enters  Mekka,"  says  he, 
«  whether  pilgrim  or  not,  is  enjoined  by 
the  law  to  visit  the  temple  immediately, 
and  not  to  attend  to  any  worldly  concern 
whatever  before  he  hu  done  so.  We 
crossed  the  line  of  shops  and  hoiues  up 
to  the  gates  of  the  mosque,  where  my 
ass  driver  took  his  fare,  and  set  me 
down ;  here  I  was  accosted  by  half  a 
dozen  metowef\  or  guides,  to  the  holy 
places,  who  knew,  from  my  being  dressed 
m  the  ihranif  that  I  intended  to  visit  the 
Kaaba.  I  chose  one  of  them  as  my 
guide;  and  afler  having  deposited  my 
bi^gage  in  a  neighbouring  shop,  entered 
the  mosque,  at  the  gate  called  BtUfC^ 
Salam,  by  which  the  new  comer  is  recom- 
mended to  enter." 

He  then  describes  the  various  cere- 
monies performed  on  visiting  the  temple. 
We  may  only  slightly  notice  the  prayers 
recited  on  first  sight  of  the  Kaaba ;  the 
two  rikaiSf  the  four  prostrations,  m 
thanks  for  having  reached  that  holy  spot, 
the  orayers  before  the  black  stone  of  the 
Kaaba,  two  more  rikatSf  the  touching  or 
kissing  of  the  stone,  the  iowaf,  or  walk 
round  the  Kaaba,  repeated  seven  times, 
the  drinking  of  the  holy  water  of  the 
well  Zemzem,  and  other  ceremonies  in- 
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dispensable  on  this  occasion.  Our  tnir 
veller  having  duly  perfonned  all,  had 
part  of  his  bead  shaved,  and  remained  in 
the  barber's  shop,  not  knowing  any 
place  of  repose ;  he  inquired  after  lodg- 
inss,  but  found  that  the  town  was  fall  of 
pilgrimsy  and  that  many  were  expected 
who  had  engaged  apartments.  At  last 
he  was  enabled  to  hire  a  ready-fumished 
room,  and  having  no  servant  he  agreed 
to  board  with  the  owner,  whose  ikmily, 
a  wife  and  two  children,  retired  into  a 
small  open  court  yard,  on  the  side  of  our 
traveller's  room.  Although  even  the 
second  class  of  Mekkans  live  in  a  style 
superior  to  that  with  which  his  landlord 
treated  him,  yet  his  charges  amounted 
to  fifteen  piastres  a  day ;  several  articles  of 
his  dress  were  pilfered.  '<  But,"  adds  he 
**  this  was  not  all :  on  the  feast  day  he 
invited  me  to  a  splendid  supper,  in  com- 
pany with  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  in 
my  room ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  presented  me  with  a  bill  for  the 
whole  expense  of  this  entertainment.*' 

During  the  hai  of  Ramadhani  thou- 
sands of  lamps  illuminated  the  great 
mosque,  which  became  the  nightly  re- 
sort of  all  foreigners  at  Mekka.  The 
scene  altogether  presented  a  spectacle 
which  (excepting  tne  absence  of  women) 
resembled  rather  an  European  assem- 
blage, than  what  oouM  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  religion. 

**  Mekka  may  be  styled  a  handsome 
town ;  its  streets  are  in  general  brooder 
than  those  of  Eastern  cities ;  the  houses 
lofty,  and  built  of  stone,  and  the  nume- 
rous windows  that  ftice  the  streets  give 
them  a  more  lively  and  European  aspect 
than  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  where  the 
houses  present  but  few  windows  towards 
the  exterior.  Mekka,  (like  Dj  idda)  con- 
tains many  houses  three  stories  high ;  few 
at  Mekka  are  white-washed  ;  but  the 
dark  gr^  colour  of  the  stone  is  much 
preferable  to  the  glaring  white  that  of- 
fends the  eye  in  Djidda.  In  most 
towns  of  the  Levant  the  narrowness  of  a 
street  contributes  to  its  coolness ;  and  in 
counties  where  wheel-carriages  are  not 
used,  a  space  that  allows  two  loaded 
camels  to  pass  each  other  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient. At  Mekka,  however  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  passages  wide  for 
tfie  innumerable  visitors  who  here  crowd 
together. 


In  the  street  called  Soueyga,  Abys- 
sinian slaves  of  both  sexes  are  exposed 
for  sale ;  beauty  being  an  universal  at- 
traction, this  place  is  frequented  by  had- 
jys,  or  pilgnms,  old  and  voung,  who 
often  pretend  to  bargain  witn  the  dealers 
that  tney  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
*  viewing  the  slave  girls,  during  a  few 
momenU,  in  some  a^oining  apartment. 
**  The  price  of  the  handsomest  was  from 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.''  This  would  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  pilgrims  did  not  pass  their 
time  at  Mekka  wholly  in  religious  medi- 
tations, or  acts  of  devotion ;  and  to  ad- 
mire female  beauty,  or  even  to  purcliase 
slave  girls  (however  inconsistent  with  the 
sacred  character  of  Mekka),  seems  a 
mere  feather  in  the  scale  of  guilt ;  when 
we  consider  such  excessive  depravity  as 
that  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  at  the 
end  of  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  only  during  the  hours  of  prayer 
that  the  great  mosques  of  these  countries 
partake  of  the  sanctity  of  prayer,  or  in 
any  degree  seem  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
secrated places.  In  El  Azliar,  the  first 
mosque  at  Cairo,  I  have  seen  boys  cry- 
ing pancakes  for  sale,  barbers  shaving 
their  customers,  and  many  of  the  lower- 
orders  eating  their  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing prayers,  not  the  slightest  motion,  or 
even  whisper,  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
coneregatton.  Not  a  sound  but  the  voice 
of  the  Iroans  is  heard  during  prayers  in 
the  great  mosque  at  Mekka ;  whicli,  at 
other  times,  is  the  place  of  meeting  for 
men  of  business  to  converse  on  their 
affairs;  and  is  sometimes  so  full  of  poor 
hadjys,  or  of  diseased  persons  lying 
about  under  the  colonnade  in  the  midst 
of  their  miserable  baggage,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  an  hospital  rather  than  a 
temple.  Boys  play  in  the  great  square, 
and  servants  carry  luggage  across  it,  to 
pass  by  the  nearest  route  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  In  these  re- 
spects the  temple  of  Mekka  resembles 
the  other  great  mosques  of  the  East. 
But  the  holy  Kaaba  is  rendered  the 
scene  of  such  indecencies  and  criminal 
acts  as  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  more 
particularly  noticed.  They  are  not  only 
practised  there  with  impunity,  but  it  may 
De  said  almost  publicly ;  and  my  indigna- 
tion has  often  been  excited  on  witness'^ 
ing  abominations  which  called  forth 
from  other  passing  spectators  nothing 
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more  thaa  a  laugh  or  a  slight  repri- 
mand." 

On  some  occasions  the  whole  square 
and  the  colonnades  of  the  temple  are  il- 
luminated by  thousands  of  lampS)  besides 
which,  most  of  the  pilgrims  bring  each 
his  own  lantern.  This  brilliancy  and 
,the  cool  breeze  that  pervades  the  square, 
induce  multitudes  to  linger  herR  till  mid- 
niglit.  Our  traveller  was  once  present 
when  an  enthusiastic  pilgrim  from  Dar- 
four  arrived  at  this  imposing  scene  on  the 
last  night  of  the  Ramadhan  fast,  after  a 
long  journey  over  man^  barren  and 
wearisome  deserts.  On  his  entrance  into 
the  illuminated  temple  he  was  so  over- 
awed and  affected  that  he  fell  prostrate, 
and  remained  a  considerable  time  in  that 
posture  of  adoration .  He  then  rose,  and 
mstead  of  reciting  the  usual  prayers  of 
a  visitor,  only  exclaimed,  with  a  flood  of 
tears : — '*  Ob,  Mahomet  1  now  take  my 
soul,  for  this  is  Paradise  !*' 

But  on  the  termination  of  the  hadj,  or 
pilgrimage,  tliis  mosque  assumes  a  very 
different  appearance ;  poverty  and  dis- 
ease till  it  with  dying  and  dead.  Many 
pilgrims  drag  Uieir  emaciated  bodies 
along  the  columns ;  and,  when  no  lon- 
ger able  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to 
ask  the  passengers  for  charity,  they  place 
a  bowl  to  receive  alms  near  the  mat  on 
which  they  lay  Uiemselves.  When  they 
feel  their  last  moments  approaching,  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  tattered  gar- 
ments; and  often  a  whole  day  passes 
before  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  dead. 

Among  the  pilgrims  which  our  ac- 
complished traveller  met  with,  in  a  cara- 
van which  he  joined  to  proceed  to  Me- 
dina, were  some  Malays,  whose  opin- 
ions respecting  the  English  he  contnved 
to  learn.  Tliey  showed  a  determined 
rancour  and  ho&tility  towards  their  pre- 
sent masters,  and  greatly  censured  tneir 
manners,''  of  which,  however,  the  worst 
they  knew  was  tliat  they  indulged  too 
freely  in  wine,  and  that  the  sexes  mixed 
togt'lher  in  social  intercourse:  none, 
however,  impeached  tlie  justice  of  the 
government,  which  they  contrasted  with 
the  oppression  of  their  native  princes ; 
and  although  they  bestowed  on  the  Bri- 
tish the  same  opprobrious  epithets  with  i 
which  the  fanatic  Moslems  everywhere 
revile  Europeans,  they  never  fiiiled  to 
add — « but  tlieir  government  is  good/ 
I  have  overheard  many  similar  conversa- 


tions among  the  Indians  at  Djidda  and 
Mekka,  and  also  among  the  Aiabian 
sailors  who  trade  to  Bombay  and  Surat ; 
the  spirit  of  all  which  was  that  the  Mos- 
lems of  India  hate  the  Enfflish,  though 
they  love  their  government. 

Our  traveller  found  the  ceremonies  of 
Medina  much  easier  and  shorter  than 
those  of  Mekka;  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
sufficed  for  the  performance  of  all ;  there 
he  again  met  Yaha  Effendi,  the  pasha's 
physician,  and  was  unluckily  induced  by 
his  report  of  the  illness  that  affected 
many  persons,  to  give  him  half  a  pound 
of  bark  which  he  had  brought  m  his 
medidne-sack.  Two  days  after  he  was 
himself  attacked  by  a  violent  fever.  As 
it  was  intermittent  he  wished  to  take 
some  bark;  but  on  application  to  the 

Shysician,  he  declared  that  the  last 
rachm  had  been  distributed .  liis  fever 
increased,  and  he  was  at  last  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  he  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  carpet  without 
the  assistance  of  his  slave ;  *'  a  poor  fel- 
low," says  he,  "who,  by  habit  and 
nature  was  more  fitted  to  take  care  of  a 
camel  than  to  nurse  his  drooping  roas- 
ter." 

Here  he  suffered  much  until  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  but  the  bad  weather  and 
unwholesome  climate  made  him  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  leaving  Medina. 
At  length,  finding  himself  just  strong 
enough  to  mount  a  camel,  he  contraclea 
with  a  Bedouin  to  conduct  him  as  far 
as  Yembo  on  the  sea^^oast,  whence  be 
might  embark  for  Egypt;  and,  having 
made  a  plan  of  the  town,  and  colleded 
the  best  information  respectins  it,  he 
describes  the  various  places  adjoining, 
which  partake  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Mosque;  and  his  remarics  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Medina  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting. As  to  the  prophet's  tomb—"  the 
stories  once  prevalent  in  Europe,"  says 
he,  "  respecting  its  being  suspended  in 
the  air  are  unknown  in  the  Hedjas." 

At  Medina  it  is  thought  indecorous 
tiiat  women  should  enter  the  mosque ; 
even  in  their  houaes  few  females  pray, 
except  a  few  devout  old  ladies.  Being 
regarded  in  the  east  "  as  inferior  crea- 
tures," to  whom  some  learned  commen- 
tators on  the  Koran  deny  even  the  en* 
trance  into  Paradise;  their  husbands 
care  little  about  their  strict  obaervanoe 
of  religious  rites;  and  many  of  them 
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even  dislike  it,  because  it  niaes  them  to 
a  nearer  level  with  themselves ;  and  it  is 
remarked  that  the  woman  makes  a  bad 
wife  who  can  once  claim  the  respect  to 
which  she  is  entitled  by  the  regular  read- 
ingof  prayers. 

The  mother  of  Tousoun  Pasha  ap- 
peared at  Medina  with  all  the  pomp  of 
an  Eastern  queen,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  angel  on  account  of  her  donations  to 
the  temple  and  to  the  poor.  On  her  son 
she  bestowed  presents  to  tlie  value  of 
£25,000;  twelve  complete  suits,  includ- 
ing every  article  of  dress  from  the  finest 
Cashmere  shawls  to  the  slippers ;  a  dia- 
mond ring  worth  £5,000,  and  two  beau- 
tiful Georgian  slaves. 

Burukhardt  arrived  at  Yembo  in  a 
very  feeble  state.  Here  the  plague  had 
just  commenced  its  ravages ;  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  province  of  Iledjas. 
Ships  may  anchor  with  safety  in  the  deep 
bay  of  Yembo,  which  is  a  very  cheap  place 
with  respect  to  provisions ;  but  so  in- 
vested with  clouds  of  innumerable  flies, 
that  in  eating  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
swallowing  some  with  every  mouthful. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  our  invalid  travel- 
ler embarked  in  an  open  jambouk,  or 
laive  boat,  bound  to  Cossdr,  and  arrived 
at  Sherm  on  the  5th  of  June,  whence  he 
proceeded  by  land  to  Cairo,  in  company 
with  some  soldiers  and  tvro  men  of  Da- 
mascus ;  but  he  halted  several  days  at  a 
village  called  £1  Wady,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated,  and  recovered  a  little 
strength.  Arriving  at  Cairo  on  the  24th, 
he  found  tliat  the  plague  had  nearly  sub- 
sided— that  the  cnristians  had  already 
le-opened  their  houses ;  but  that  a  gloom 
overspread  the  town  from  the  mortality 
which  had  occurred. 

The  celebrity  of  Burckhardt  as  a  trar 
veller  was  posthumous,  as  he  died  at 
Cairo  in  1817. 


BYRON   AND  THE  FISHfiBMAN  OF  SESTOS. 

WuEN  Lord  Byron,  attended  by 
Lieutenant  £kenheiid,  swam  over  the 
Ifellespont,  the  feat  was  performed  at 
that  part  of  the  channel  where  it  mieht 
be  supposed  Leander  passed  in  nis 
nightly  visits  to  Hero.  It  appears  that 
at  the  Dardanelles  the  current  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  land  by  swimmmg, 
or  even  by  txM&t,  precisely  at  the  spot  you 
wish.    Loid  Byron  took  hisdepartore 


from  the  Castle  of  Abydos,  and  reached 
the  opposite  shore  three  miles  higher  up 
than  he  had  purposed.  During  the 
passage,  a  boat  was  in  attendance  upon 
him,  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  have  in- 
curred no  risk  on  that  head.  M^hen  he 
reached  the  shore,  he  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  he  was  glad  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  a  Turkish  fisherman,  by 
taking  rest  and  refireshment  at  his  hut. 
Here  his  lordship  fell  ill,  and  a  violent 
access  of  fever  succeeded.  This  circum  - 
stance  was  the  more  distressing,  as  his 
friend,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  on  board  his  fri- 
gate almost  immediately,  so  that  Lord 
Byron  was  left  alone  with  the  good  man 
and  his  wife,  who  had  so  kindly  ad- 
ministered to  his  necessities  at  the  out- 
set. The  fisherman  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  rank  of  his  noble  guest,  but 
did  all  in  his  power  for  his  accommoda- 
tion and  comfort,  in  which  he  was  so 
ably  helped  by  his  wife,  and  both  toge- 
ther managed  so  well,  that  in  less  than  a 
week  his  lordship  was  convalescent.  Nor 
did  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends  fini&h 
here.  On  his  lordship  embarking,  his 
host  provided  him  with  a  large  loaf,  some 
cheese,  and  a  carafe  of  wine ;  he  made 
him  also  accept  of  some  paras  (pieces  of 
money,  in  value  about  twenty  centimes), 
then  prayed  Allah  for  him,  and  bade  him 
farewell.  At  the  time  Lord  Byron  re- 
ceived those  attentions  from  the  Turk,  he 
contented  himself  by  retumtnghim  thanks 
simply ;  but,  arrived  on  the  other  side, 
he  dispatched  his  faithful  Stephano  to 
present  to  the  fisherman,  on  his  part,  a 
new  assortment  of  nets,  a  rifle,  a  case  of 
pistols,  with  half-a>soore  yards  of  silk  for 
nis  dame.  When  the  good  man  saw  so 
many  treasures  collected  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What  a  roaanificent  pret;ent 
for  such  a  small  desert  1'' and  determined 
next  day  on  crossing  the  strait,  to  make 
acknowledgments  in  person  to  Stephano's 
master.  With  this  intention  he  takes  to 
his  boat,  spreads  the  sail,  and  was  hardly 
well  in  the  channel  when  a  squall  came 
on,  capsiied  his  frail  bark,  and  the  ill- 
starrea  fisherman,  like  the  lorer  of  old 
(Leander)  sank  to  rise  no  more  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  The  dis- 
tress of  Lord  Byron,  on  this  untoward 
event,  may  be  easily  pictured.  As  soon 
as  the  sad  tidings  were  known,  his  lord- 
ship forwarded  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to 
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the  widaWf  USHnf  lier  she  might  on  all 
oocattODS  depend  upon  him— —a  piomue 
that  Lord  Byrooy  as  long  as  he  staid  in 
the  oonntiyj  never  forgot. 


AH   IFRICAV  TOWV. 

Thb  town  of  Eboe  stands  hy  the  side 
of  a  crceky  running  parallel  with  the 
Niger,  and  in  the  Booded  season  com- 
municating with  it  at  both  ends.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  the  town  consists  of  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  houses ;  and 
allowing  on  an  average  six  people  to  a 
house,  will  give  the  amonnt  of  popula- 
tion, two>tbiirds  at  least  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  inhabitants  are  the  most  en- 
terprisingand  industrious  traders  on  the 
Niger.  The  town  itself,  with  its  imme* 
diate  Tidnity,  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground:  we  found 
but  few  old  people  of  either  sex,  and  a 
great  number  of  young  men  who  i^peared 
debilitated  and  aged. 

The  staple  tiadeof  Eboe  consists  of 
slaves  and  palm  oil.  The  value  of  the 
former  varies  according  to  the  demand 
on  the  coast ;  but  the  average  value  of  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  may  be  taken  at  sixty 
shillings,  and  that  (MT  a  woman  at  some- 
thing more. 

Palm-oil  is  produced  in  immense 
<iuantities  about  Eboe,  and  is  colleeted 
in  small  gourds,  each  capable  of  contain- 
ing from  two  to  four  gallons,  from  which 
it  is  emptied  into  trade  puncheons. 
Some  of  these,  belonging  to  vessels  in 
Bonny,  I  saw  in  canoes  at  Eboe ;  but 
generally,  the  gourds  are  taken  in  large 
canoes  to  a  nwrket-place  on  the  Bonnv 
branch  of  the  Niger;  which  branch 
being  dry  in  tlie  dry  season,  the  Eboe 
oil  then  finds  its  way  through  the  Brass 
creek  to  the  Bonny. 

Hie  collection  of  palm-oti  is  lazily  and 
indolently  followed.  The  troubJe  of 
catching  a  man  is  trifling — that  of  manu- 
facturing a  ton  of  oil  trifling  still,  but 
considerably  more :  the  price  of  both  is 
about  the  same ;  can  it  be  wondered  at 
then,  that  the  production  of  oil  does  not 
increase  more  repidly  T  It  is  some  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  me,  that  where  theie  is 
such  a  brisk  demand  for  slaves,  it  is 
manufectured  at  all.  The  capture  of  a 
man  partakes  of  the  exhilaranng  nature 
of  a  huat^  while  the  ooUedioft  of  palm^ 


oil  b  devoid  of  excitement,  and  becomes 
the  sober  tedium  of  business;  this  affords 
nothing  to  satiate  the  appetite  for  cruelty 
common  to  man  in  his  nafeuial  undvilixed 
state — that  affords  him  ample  gratifica- 
tioo,  for  slave-hunting  is  pre-eminently 
cruel.  Of  all  the  baits  which  have  been 
employed  by  the  great  tempter  of  man- 
kind, that  of  buying  and  selUng  flesh  and 
blood  has  been  the  moat  subtle  and  suc- 
cessful; and  if  it  has  triumphed  over  the 
minds  of  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men  in  our  own  country,  can  we  wonder 
that  it  is  irresistible  among  savages  ? — 
Nmraiive  cf  an  Eirpeditiom  into  ike  In' 
tenor  of  Africa* 


THE  sou  IB  OF  £IGO. 

Ahomg  all  the  extiaoidinary  appear- 
which   nature   assumes   on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  there  is  none 
more  striking  than  the  basaltic  range  on 


the  bland  of 


known  by  the  name 


of  the  Scuir  of  Eigg.  The  general  geo- 
logical stmctore  of  the  islsnd  is  trap, 
wUch  rises  out  of  the  sea  in  form  of  an 
irregular  mountain,  extending  about 
three  miles  from  north  to  south,  sur- 
mounted on  the  southern  extremity  by 
the  Scuir,  a  perpendicular  wall  or  raai- 
part  of  piicnstone  porphyry,  running 
nearlveast  and  west,  aoout  a  mile  in 
length,  from  300  to  400  feet  in  breadth, 
and  varying  from  350  to  400  feet  in 
heiglit.  As  this  most  singular  forma- 
tion runs  aloiw  the  summit  of  a  moon- 
tain,  the  whoM  height  of  which  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  therel340  feet,  the 
effect,  from  almost  every  point  of  view, 
is  indescribably  imposing.  At  some 
places,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
fortification,  the  resemblance  to  which  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  basahic  for- 
mation ;  in  others,  particntarly  at  the 
east  end,  it  appears  as  a  stupendous 
ruined  tower. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  scenery 
of  this  nature  is  every  hour  varying  its 
appearance,  according  to  the  slate  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  that,  under  certain 
atmospheric  combinations,  the  effect  is 
trul^  subUme.  Even  in  sunshine,  the 
feelmg  on  approaching  it  is  that  of  awe, 
but,  as  it  is  most  frequently  seen,  sur- 
rounded bv  storms  and  clothed  in  ckwds, 
through  which  the  gigantic  and  chan|^ 
fomt  of  the  naCoial  bolwaik  are  dimly 
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seen,  the  mind  is  impressed  by  the  ter- 
rific grandeur  of  the  scene,  more  power- 
fully than  can  be  imaginedi  even  by 
those  who  have  heard  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  around  Ben  Nevis*  In  this 
won  of  nature,  there  is  a  resembhmce  that 
recalls  the  feeling  with  which  the  monu- 
ments of  art  have  been  viewed,  and  asso- 
ciates it  vrith  the  conviction  of  the  awiiil 
superiority  of  that  power  whidi  reared 
this  bulwark  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Scnir  is  distinctly  columnar;  the 
columns  vertical  and  small,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  in  diameter ;  excepting  at 
the  east  end,  where  a  stratum  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  and  there,  they  are  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  At  the 
base  of  the  rock  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  large  caves  have  been  formed  by 
the  falling  away  of  the  softer  materials, 
the  ceiling  of  the  caves  being  composed 
of  the  bases  of  the  colums,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearanoe,  as  in  Staffa,  of  the 
surface  of  honeycomb.  The  summit  of 
the  Scuir  is  rounded  into  irregular 
mounds,  and,  unincumbered  with  peat 
or  heather,  has  the  aspect  of  a  coarse 
pavement. 


THE   BUTr  ERF  LIES  OF   NEW  HOLLAND. 

'^  New  HoUand  is  not  without  its  pe- 
culiar species,  although  this  department 
of  its  xoology  is  not  characterised  by 
such  marked  singularities  as  are  observed 
among  its  higher  animals  and  vegetable 
productions. 

"A  singukr  circumstance  has  been 
recorded  by  a  recent  traveller  regarding 
one  of  the  species,  Eupkca  humata  (Mao- 
Leay,)  found  in  the  country  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  I 

<'He  states  that  there  is  a  certain 
mountain,  called  the  Bugong  Mountain, 
from  multitudes  of  small  moths,  named 
Bugong  by  the  natives,  which  congregate 
at  certain  times  upon  the  masses  of 
granite  which  compose  it.  The  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January, 
are  quite  a  season  of  festivity  among 
these  people,  who  assemble  from  every 
quarter  to  collect  these  moths.  They 
are  stated  also  to  form  the  principal 
summer  food  of  those  who  inhabit  to  the 
south  of  the  Snow  Mountains.  To  col- 
lect these  moths  (improperly  so  called, 
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for,  as  above  indicated,  they  are  true 
butterflies),  the  natives  make  smothered 
fires  under  the  rocks  on  which  they  con- 
gregate; and  suffocating  them  with 
smoke,  collect  them  by  bushels,  and 
then  hake  them  by  placing  tliem  on 
heated  ground.  Thus  they  separate 
from  them  the  down  and  the  wings ; 
they  are  then  grounded  and  formed  into 
cakes,  resembling  lumpe  of  fiit,  and  often 
smoked,  which  preserves  them  for  some 
time.  When  accustomed  to  this  diet, 
thev  thrive  and  ftUten  exceedingly  upon 


AFAICAN  SPORT. 

One  day  as  we  la^  at  anchor  off  the 
town  of  Attan,  I  vntnessed  one  of  the 
most  inoenious  ways  of  killing  an  alli- 
gator that  can  be  imagined.  One  of 
these  huge  creatures  was  discovered 
basking  on  a  bank  in  the  river,  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  our  resseb.  lie  was 
observed  by  two  natives  in  a  canoe,  who 
immediately  paddled  to  the  opposite  side 
ol  the  bank,  and,  having  landed,  crept 
cautiously  tovrards  him.  As  soon  as 
the^  were  near  the  animal,  one  of  the 
natives  stood  up  from  his  crouching 
podtioo,  holdinj^  a  spear  about  six  feet 
long,  which,  with  one  blow,  he  struck 
through  the  animal's  tail  into  the  sum). 
A  most  strenuous  contest  immediately 
ensued ;  the  man  vrith  the  spear  holding 
it  in  the  sand  as  firmly  as  nis  strength 
allowed  him,  and  clinging  to  it  as  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  shift  his  position  vrith 
the  agility  of  a  monkey ;  wnile  his  com- 
panion occasionally  ran  in  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  and  vrith  much  dexterity 
gave  the  animal  a  thrust  vrith  his  long 
knife,  retreating  at  the  same  moment 
from  vrithin  reach  of  its  capacious  jaws 
as  it  whirled  round  upon  tne  extraordi- 
nary pivot  which  his  companion  had  so 
successfully  placed  in  its  tail.  The  bat- 
tle histed  about  half  an  hour,  terminating 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  alligator,  andrthe 
triumph  of  his  conquerors,  who  were  not 
Ions  in  cutting  him  into  pieces,  and 
loading  their  canoes  with  his  flesh,  which 
thev  immediately  carried  to  the  shore 
and  retailed  to  their  countrymen.  It  is 
evident  that  the  success  of  this  plan  de- 
pended on  the  nerve  and  dexterity  of  the 
man  who  pinned  the  animal's  tail  to  the 
ground ;  and  his  contortions  and  strug- 
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glei  to  keep  lus  position  were  highly  ridi- 
culous and  eaterUdmngj^^Idurat  Expe^ 
dUion  vp  the  Niger. 

EDIBTBUBiGH. 

I  THOUGHT  that  Bristoly  taking  in  its 
heights  and  Clifton,  and  its  rocks  and  its 
rifer,  was  the  finest  city  in  the  worid ; 
hut  Edinhuighy  trith  its  castley  its  hilb, 
its  pretty  little  seaport,  conveniently  de- 
tached from  ity  its  vale  of  rich  land  lying 
all  around,  its  lofty  hills  in  the  back 
ground,  its  views  across  the  Frith  ;  I 
think  little  of  its  streets  and  its  rows  of 
fine  houses,  (hough  all  built  of  stone, 
and  allhougli  every  thing  in  London  and 
Bath  (s  beggary  to  these ;  I  think  nothing 
of  Holyrood-house ;  but  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  fine  and  well  ordered  streets 
of  shops ;  of  the  regularity  which  you 
perceive  everywhere  in  the  management 
of  business;  and  I  think  still  more  of 
the  absence  of  all  that  foppishness,  and 
affectation  of  carelessness,  and  that  inso- 
lent assumption  of  superiority,  that  you 
see  in  almost  all  the  voung  men  that  you 
meet  with  in  the  fiishionable  parts  of  the 
great  towns  in  England .  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for  I  expected  to  find  Edin- 
burgh the  finest  city  in  the  kingdom. 
Conversations  at  Newcastle,  and  with 
many  Scotch  gentlemen  for  years  past 
had  prepared  me  for  this ;  but  still  the 
reality  has  greatly  surpassed  every  idea 
that  I  had  formed  about  it.  The  people, 
however,  still  exceed  the  place;  here  all 
is  civility ;  you  do  not  meet  with  rude- 
ness, or  even  with  the  want  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  oblige,  even  in  persons  in  the 
lowest  state  of  life.  A  friend  took  roe 
round  the  environs  of  the  city;  he  had  a 
turnpike  ticket,  received  at  the  first  gale, 
which  cleared  five  or  six  gates.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  tell  the  future  gate- 
keepers tliat  he  had  it.  When  I  saw 
that,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Nota  bene  : 
Cjatekeepers  take  people's  word  in  Scot- 
land ;  a  thing  that  J  have  not  seen  before 
since  I  left  Long  hland,**'-^Cobbeti, 


M ARCa  OF  AN  EEUAUT  TRIBE. 

The  march  of  one  of  these  parties, 
when  changing  its  place  of  abode,  is  an 
interesting  spectacle.  The  main  body  is 
generally  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard 
of  stout  young  men,  well  armed.  .Then 
follow  large  flocks  of  tlie  various  animals 


bdonging  to  the  tribe,  covering  the  eoan- 
try  on  all  sides,  driven  by  all  the  lads 
and  ekkr  shepherds  of  the  dan.  Stout 
horses  called  yaboos,  mules,  and  asses  or 
camels,  are  loaded  widi  the  goods  of  the 
community,  tents,  dothes,  pots,  and 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  packed  in  *'  most 
admired  disorder;**  on  the  top  of  these 
heterogeneous  burthens  may  be  seen  sit- 
ting &  dder  children,  who  act  the  part 
of  drivers ;  on  others,  the  lesser  urchins, 
who  can  do  nothing  but  hold  on,  which 
they  do  most  manfully,  with  feet  and 
claws ;  on  others  ride  the  superannuated 
of  the  tribe — some  bent  double  with  age, 
and  scarcely  discernible  from  the  rags  in 
which  they  aro  half  buried.  The  young 
men  and  women  bustle  about,  prevent- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs,  the 
cattle  from  straying  too  far.  The  mothers 
carrying  their  young  infants,  trudge 
along  on  foot,  carefully  watching  their 
domestic  goods ;  while  the  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  duly  prepared  foractioD, 
pace  steadily  and  in  sober  mood  along 
the  flanks  of  the  column,  guarding  and 
controlling  its  gradual  movements.  A 
traveller  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  powerful  frames,  dark  ruddy  complex- 
ions, fine  eyes,  masculine  features,  but 
ruthless  and  determined  looks,  of  these 
steady  wanderers;  and  with  the  nut- 
brown  hue,  lit  up  with  vivid  crimson, 
that  warms  the  cheek  and  gives  brilliancy 
to  the  piercing  black  eyes  and  white 
teeth  of  their  gipsy-like  females— those 
we  mean  who  can  still  boast  of  youth, 
for  their  beauty  soon  fades  from  expo- 
sure and  labour,  leaving  behind  it  out 
a  brown  and  withered  skin  and  deformed 
features,  which  realise  our  ideas  of  hsgs 
and  witches. 


THE   LADIES-  OF  JAPAN, 

WuEN  they  frequent  the  theatres, 
make  a  point  of  changing  their  dresses 
two  or  three  times  during  the  represen- 
tation, in  order  to  display  the  nchness 
of  their  wardrobe;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions are  always  attended  by  servants  to 
carry  the  necessary  aiticles  of  the  toilet 
for  die  purpose. 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  LINDLEY. 


At  th«  peuet  of  1802,  Mr.  "niomu 
Lindley  embarked,  among  other  adven- 
turen,  on  r  trading  towage.  lie  left  the 
Cape  oT  Good  Hope  on  the  3Slh  of 
Februa/y,  and  arrivM  at  St.  Helena, 
the  beginnmg  of  March.  On  leaving 
the  latter  plaee,  his  Teiiel  encountered  a 
terere  squall  of  wind,  which  obliged 
them  to  bear  away  for  the  nearest  port 
ID  Brazil,  and  they  arrived  at  Bahia,  or 
Saint  Salradore,  towards  the  middle  of 
April,  in  that  city,  na  foreign  vMselt 
are  allowed  to  tntde  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  or  eren  to  enter  the  port,  un- 
Ifas  in  diatrest  for  repairs,  or  in  want 
of  water  and  provisions.  Notwidistand- 
ing  this  apparent  rigour,  a  considerable 
contraband  trade  used  to  be  carried  on, 
frequently  by  the  very  lieutenant  and 
afScen  appoialed  to  prevent  it. 


After  a  montii's  stay,  however,  Mr. 
Undley  obviated  every  ditticully,  re- 
paired his  vessel,  and  sailed  from  the 
bay  of  All  SainU,  about  tlie  middle  of 
May,  intending  to  steer  his  course  for 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  return  to  the 
Cane;  hut  meeting  with  stormy  weather 
and  a  dsngeroui  coast,  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  Porto  Seguro.  The 
dayafterhi*  arnval,  the  governor's  son. 
Senior  Gaspar.  offered  to  barter  Brazil 
wood  for  goods,  which  was  accepted, 
and  a  certain  quantity  was  selected  by 
him.  In  about  a  week,  Caspar,  how- 
ever, came  with  the  intelligence,  that  the 
barter  must  be  given  up,  from  its  being 
too  generally  known  that  they,  the 
guardians  of  the  trade,  were  going  to 
engage  in  an  illicit  commerce. 

Both  the  goremor  and  hiii  son  seemed 
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hurt  at  fmf  diiappoiiitnifpty  no  alwr 
fome  eqaiTOcatioDy  Mr.  Lindlnr  dedined 
the  businetf  •Itogetbery  and  determined 
opoD  rooitmuDg  Im  vojrtge.  Finding 
Ills  Tes^l,  bowcra^,  not  lo  soaod  as  be 
bad  hoped,  and  tW  she  was  leaky,  he 
eame  to  ao  aocfaor,  June  26thy  hi  the 
river  of  Cafefdlosyvhefey  oo  the  2iid  of 
Jaty,  when  the  fepain,  wbadi  he  had 
ordered,  were  pcarij  fvnished«  Mr.  JJpd- 
ley  was  swroonded  by  ao  officer  and 
soldiers,  who  came  on  board  with  orders 
lo  lal(#  ppaaavioD  of  the  brig,  and  con- 
duet  bar  to  Porto  Aqpro,  and  Mod  the 
Cfovby  laml  to  the  same  place.  This 
orreal  wii  owiof  to  an  informttion 
fiveo  by  an  iobamtant  of  Porto  Seguro, 
who  went  to  Dahio  lor  the  pajpota,  in 
lovanfi  for  the  non-payment  of  #  debt 
by  the  dfil  gorernor,  whom  he  aeeiMed 
of  tiadiM  with  our  tnifaller  far  BraiU 
wood,  and  ho  doelafad  that  the  bfif  Wii 
laden  with  that  iitkle,  On  hii  iirWil 
into  Porto  t^fuio,  Mr.  lindliy,  hb 
wife,  and  oow,  wari  nuido  prisoMia, 
and  thi  two  aom  of  the  goramor.  the 
mililary  eoptaiiii  iod  a  numbir  of  inUh 
rior  agaoU,  wevo  alio  arrested. 

They  ofdetod  Mr*  Dadlay  to  daliffr 
up  bit  keys,  and  any  private  or  other 
papers  be  migbt  have,  informing  him 
that  any  attampt  to  conceal  them  would 
ha  poniihad  with  the  qtmost  aeverity. 
At  thi  lami  time,  a  bed  and  a  small 
tmnk  of  olatbily  which  thev  permitted 

him  to  taka.  want  laarch^  with  the 

most  scrupulous  exactness ;  their  per- 
sons examined,  and  Mr.  Lindley  de- 
prived of  a  pocket-book.  In  conse- 
quence, he  was  oblised  to  give  up  several 
valuable  papers,  which  it  was  nis  wish 
to  retain.  This  occupied  till  near  the 
evening,  when  they  were  ordered  into 
the  boat,  and  conduated  along  the  beach 
and  up  the  hill  to  the  common  prison. 
They  shewed  them  to  an  upper  room,  in 
the  floor  of  which  a  sntall  trap-door  was 
opened,  a  ladder  put  down,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  deicend .  This  they  did 
to  some  depth,  (about  fortv  feet)  and 
entered  a  dungeon  below  the  ground, 
from  which  arose  a  miserable  stench. 
It  was  totally  dark;  but  the  piiion- 
kerper  indulging  Mr.  Itindley  with  a 
light,  ihey  saw  at  last  their  dreadful 
situation.  In  three  comers  were  accu- 
mulated heaps  of  dirt,  rubbinh,  orange* 
peel,  vegetable  refuse,  &«.,  the  whole  in 


a  stale  of  putrid  decay.  TWe  other 
comer  wao  rendered  honibiy  londiaoaae 
by  the  diiiReol  miserable  inhihitantf 
whom  this  dnngeon  had  endosed,  and 
tlie  whole,  appuBUljr*  had  never  been 
deaned  since  its  erection.  Four  of  BIr. 
lindkey^  aailon  had  been  confined  here 
Cor  the  preceding  ei^  days,  and  wcve 
just  lemoved  to  the  next  dungeon,  for 
their  admittanoe.  A  wlitary  bench,  of 
two  planks,  formed  the  bed,  and  was  the 
only  fnniitnie. 

The  iKit  noTHM  opMod  wy  ate- 
laoeholy.  Sleep  haa  boss  a  rtfOBgir  to 
theireyes.  The donfHNi was hiloMihly 
hot,  and  iohoUnc  tho  mwholasome 
pn^  air,  in  ao  dose  a  sttnation,  OMde 
tham  qoiie  tit  Mr.  liodlay  was  par- 
tieolany  ao,  having  iusi  iocop— d  nom 
a  safari  malignant  wser,aad  in  aacx- 
tiemely  weak  atali.  Thebr  OBiiMal  ao- 
coided  with  tbdr  bodily  Minga--lhe 
nMsy^banod  window,  the  imroaBMiy  of 
oolMv^i,  aad  lana  abiden  on  tha  roof 
and  arotwd  tha  ohmiai  black  wallii  the 
damp  earth-*all  oonapirad  to  AU  them 
with  tha  moat  gloomy  apprsheiiiioai* 

A  huge  jar  of  wnior  waa  placed  ont- 
iido  tho  window,  throogh  a  vaoaney  in 
wUeh  lh«y took  it ftw uii.  Thitrlood 
was  coovtyad  throogh  tha  aaasa  hole ; 
but  the  providbig  it  was  lift  to  thair  own 
care  and  cost,  having  no  allowaoce 
whatever. 

As. a  particular  ibvoor.  th«r  wore 
rantad  alio  on  Ibo  grouno  to  iSimlgate 

e  dungeon,  which  they  kept  constantly 
burning  during  the  day,  notwithstanding 
the  heat,  as  the  only  means  of  amending 
the  bad  air,  and  enduring  it  at  any  rate. 

A  positive  order  had  been  given,  that 
Mr.  Itindley  should  not  be  allowed  pen 
and  ink  ;  biut  he  managed  to  elude  this 
by  secreting  a  pencil,  and  ha  oontrived 
to  purchase  part  of  a  quire  of  paper. 
The  tot  use  be  put  it  to  was  petiuoning 
(or  a  sn)all  madicina-obest  he  had  on 
board,  which  thay  had  humanity  suflS- 
cient  to  grant;  but  even  with  its  aasist- 
ance,  Mr.  Lindley  found  himself  ex« 
tremely  ill,  his  weakness  daily  increasing. 
Mrs.  Lindley  was  differently  afieotad, 
her  complaint  consisting  of  violent  pains 
and  swellings  in  every  part  of  her  body. 

Finding  themselves  apparently  for* 
KOiten,  and  the  suspense  continuing 
miserable,  Mr.  Lindley  wrote  to  the 
Minister  Claudio,  on  tlie  19th  of  July, 
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for  a  hearing,  to  which  he  had  an  in- 
sulting answer  letumedy  that  when 
wanted,  he  should  be  sent  for.  On  the 
three  following  days,  he  saw  his  crew 
pass  the  window  for  examination,  which 
led  him  to  hope  that  his  was  near.  At 
length,  on  the  24th,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  ladder  once  again 
lowered,  having  been  summoned  to  the 
regions  above;  and  he  was  conducted, 
under  a  guard,  to  tlie  house  of  commis- 
sion. They  interrogated  him  ftom  three 
to  eight  o'clock,  merely  respecting  the 
Brazil  wood  transaction,  when  they  in- 
formed him  he  should  soon  be  called 
again ;  and  he  was  then  taken  to  his 
prison,  where  he  found  his  wife  very 
much  alarmed  by  bis  long  absence. 

After  his  examination,  which  conclude 
ed  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Lindley  strongly 
represented  their  horrid  situation,  and 
was  promised  a  removal  from  the  dun- 
geon. At  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  accordingtv  conducted  above  to  a 
small  deal-partitioned  apartment,  with 
the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  larger  one 
adjoining ;  each  had  a  window  without 
bars,  and  a  free  circulation  of  that  in- 
valuable blessing— fresh  air.  An  armed 
sentinel  was  stationed  over  them ;  and, 
as  the  door  was  kept  all  night  partly 
open,  in  order  that  the  soldier  might 
have  an  eye  on  their  window  (which 
was  accommodated  with  a  shutter  to 
keep  out  the  night  air,  but  had  no  otiier 
fastening  than  a  button  to  it),  the  pri- 
soners slept  very  ill.  They  found  the 
air  as  superfluous  here  as  it  was  defici- 
ent below ;  their  apartment  being  simply 
a  square  plank  work,  about  eleven  feet 
high,  open  to  the  roof,  which  was  sup- 
ported with  massy  beams :  many  of  tne 
tiles  were  wanting,  and  the  chiU  wind, 
penetrating  through,  whistled  over  them 
very  disagreeably.  A  number  of  bats, 
who  found  refuge  in  the  building,  also 
darted  along,  .and  added  to  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  their  new  abode.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  that  Mr.  Lindley 
should  converse  with  no  one,  send  no 
letter,  nor  receive  any.  The  prisoners 
were  also  much  disturbed  at  night  with 
officers  at  play^  change  of  sentinels,  &c. 
In  short,  tne  constant  noise  and  confu-  | 
sion  were  intolerable. 

At  the  time  of  seizure,  the  Commis- 
sioners found  in  Mr.  Liudley's  writing 
desk  a  paper,  containing  a  small  quan* 


tiw  of  grain-gold,  intermixed  with  gold- 
coloured  sand,  which  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  an  inhabitant  of  Porto  Seguro 
as  a  sample.  This  strongly  attracted 
their  curiosity,  and  Mr.  Lindley  was 
very  closely  questioned  respecting  it. 
He  made  no  secret  of  whence  he  had 
obtained  the  article,  but  decUred  be  was 
ignorant  of  the  name  or  residence  of  the 
individual  from  whom  he  had  received 
it,  although,  he  believed,  he  belonged  to 
a  distant  settlement.  The  Commission- 
ers  declared  they  were  resolved  to  dis- 
cover the  man,  and  insisted  on  Mr. 
Lindley  taking  a  journey  with  them  for 
that  purpose.  He  made  no  objections, 
knowing  these  to  be  useless,  but  prede- 
termined it  should  avail  them  nothing, 
had  they  met  the  poor  fellow,  which, 
fortunately,  was  not  the  case. 

On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  August 
1st,  the  linguist  came  to  inform  Mr. 
Lindley  that  he  must  accompany  the 
minister,  8cc.  in  the  morning,  and  be 
ready  at  five  o'clock.  On  the  3d,  late 
in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  Porto  Se- 
guro, and  was  remanded  to  prison, 
completely  exhausted.  The  treatment 
which  he  and  his  crew  had  received  was 
not  ameliorated  by  the  change.  The 
Commissioners  exerted  their  authority  to 
the  utmost  to  distress  them,  and  aug- 
ment their  sufferings.  Mr.  Lindley  re- 
peatedly petitioned,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  and  his  wife's  trunks, 
containing  only  their  linen  and  clothes. 

On  tlie  7\h  Mr.  Lindley  was  called 
out  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  passed  the  dungeon  where  his 
unfortunate  sailors  were  confined.  He 
went  to  speak  and  condole  with  them, 
when  the  soldier,  who  stood  on  guard 
over  their  gate,  rudely  prevented  him, 
and  declared  he  had  an  express  order 
for  that  purpose.  At  a  distance  he  saw 
the  linguist,  to  whom  he  went  to  make 
his  complaint  on  the  subject,  but  the 
sentinel  who  attended  him  said,  that  all 
farther  intercourse  with  him  was  also 
prohibited,  except  in  presence  of  tha 
Commissioners. 

The  lot  of  the  siulors  was  equally 
severe.  Their  allowance  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty ;  and,  had  not  Mr.  Lindley 
secretly  contrived  (at  some  risk)  to  con- 
vey a  little  assistance  in  provisions  and 
liquor,  they  never  could  have  endured 
their  horrid  situation.    One  of  diem  was 
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cnidly  beaten  for  lemoostnUing  oo 
being  half-starved ;  and,  through  some 
trifling  dispute,  their  kniTes  and  razors 
were  taken  from  them ;  a  poor  fellow 
was  put  into  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
dungeon,  and  a  musket  pointed  down 
their  trap-door  while  this  was  transact- 
tng. 

The  weather  having  been  remaricably 
tempestuous,  a  Tcssel  entered,  in  conse- 
quence, for  shelter ;  the  owner  of  which 
passed  Mr.  Dudley's  window,  and  he 
recognised  him  for  a  Portuguese  whom 
he  had  known  before  on  the  coast.  He 
instantly  resolved  on  writing  a  packet 
for  Europe,  and  sending  it  by  this 
stranger,  m  preference  to  those  around 
him,  which  design  he,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, completed. 

The  morning  of  departure  at  length 
arrived,  when  a  sotdirr  brought  them  a 
bundle,  conluining  Mrs.  Lindley's  linen, 
which  had  Ijeen  taken  out  of  her  trunk 
(which  had  been  petitioned  for.  by  her 
husband),  aud  was  sent  her  for  the  voy- 
age, without  apology  or  explanation. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, Senior  Germane,  a  clerk  of  ine 
Commission,  assembled  the  chief  pri- 
soners in  the  council  hall,  twenty-five  in 
number  ;  the  lieutenant  and  troops  were 
formed  in  front  of  the  prison,  where  our 
captives  joined  them,  aud  were  escorted 
to  the  house  of  the  minister,  Claud io, 
who,  with  the  oflicers  of  the  country 
militia  and  principal  inhabitants,  waited 
to  form  a  procession,  and  embark  them. 
The  minister  and  militia  officers  took  the 
lead,  iu  the  midst  of  whom  the  state 
prisoners  indiscriminately  marched,  fol- 
lowed by  the  clerks  and  other  officers  of 
justice,  and  after  these  followed  Mr. 
Lindley's  crew,  loaded  with  baggage, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  file  of  soldiers ;  other 

})risoners  then  came,  guarded  by  another 
lie,  while  the  rear  vras  brought  up  by 
inferior  prisoners,  other  troops,  and  an 
immense  rabble. 

On  the  20th,  after  a  fine  run,  thev 
anvhored  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints ;  and, 
about  four  o'clock,  on  the  28th,  a  Ser- 
jeant, wit!)  a  covered  boigc,  came  to 
conduct  them  to  another  imprisonment 
in  the  Fort  de  Mar,  situated  m  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bay.  His  order  was  so  preci- 
pitate, that  he  hardly  gave  them  time  to 
pet  their  few  trifles  into  the  barge.  Dur- 
ing their  passage,  h»  told  them  that  their  I 


sitoatioo  would  now  be  br  more  toler- 
able, not  only  as  they  should  enjoy  tiie 
fine  air  of  such  an  open  situation,  but  as 
Mrs.  Lindley,  betog  no  longer  a  prisoner^ 
could  have  opportunities  of  going  into 
the  city  whenever  she  chose.  Th  is  pleas- 
ing representation  raised  their  drooping 
X'rits.  They  passed  the  seaport  with 
crity,  and  walked  to  the  caplain*s 
house.  Ther  were,  •  however,  a  little 
struck  with  the  coldness  with  which  he 
received  them ;  but  inconceivably  more 
so  when  he  showed  them  the  dungeon 
of  the  fort,  and  ordered  their  luggage  to 
be  brought  there.  Having  seen  the 
small  rooms  adjoining  his  house  occu- 
pied by  oflicers  and  others  confined  here, 
Mr.  Lindley  thought  it  was  perhaps  a 
momentary  arrangement,  and  he  suf- 
fered the  Serjeant  to  depart  under  that 
idea ;  but  their  baggage  was  no  sooner 
deposited,  thun  the  captain  ordered  them 
in,  and  a  soldier  awaited  at  the  door 
with  an  immense  key  to  lock  it.  Mr. 
Lindley,  surprised  at  these  appearances, 
requested  that  his  wife  might  pass  to  the 
main,  and  remonstrate,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, respecting  such  usage;  but  the 
captain  replied,  that  she  was  likewise 
included  in  his  orders  for  strict  confine- 
ment. Hereupon  his  courage  forsook 
him,  and  Mrs.  Lindley  felt  the  most 
agonizing  distress.  They  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  a  dark  vault,  to  which  they 
could  see  no  end ;  and  the  idea  that  the 
doors  were  to  be  closed  on  them,  in  such 
a  place,  drowned  Mrs.  Lindley  in  tears. 
She  supplicated  a  better  fate,  but  to  no 
avail.  She  begged  the  trivial  favour  of 
the  door  remaming  open  only  for  the 
evening,  and  condescended  to  follow  the 
captain  with  this  entreaty,  but  all  was 
in  vain. 

Gloomy  images  filled  Mr.  Lindley*s 
mind.  During  this  scene  he  remained 
silent,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and 
thought  they  were  now  doomed  to  a 
miserable,  if  not  an  endless  confinement. 
From  this  stupor  he  was  aroused  by  the 
captain's  return,  who,  having  produced 
the  governor's  peremptory  order,  began 
harshly  to  insist  on  their  entrance.  Mr. 
Lindley  now  entreated  his  wife  to  exert 
some  rortitudc,  and  calm  her  agitation ; 
which  by  this  time  was  so  violent,  that 
it  was  wit!)  difficulty  he  supported  her 
trembling  frame  down  the  steps,  which 
they  had  no  sooner  descended  than  the 
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door  was  closed,  and  the  roasay  bolt 
turned  upon  them. 

Mr.  Lindley's  first  endeavours  were 
to  console  his  wire,  and  reconcile  her  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  present  afflic- 
tions. Having  in  some  degree  tranquil- 
lized her  mind  by  soothing  arguments, 
he  left  her  to  explore  their  new  prison. 
Through  some  apertures  in  the  door  a 
glimmering  light  was  admitted,  by  which 
this  prison  appeared  to  consist  of  a  long 
arched  vault,  with  a  plank  work  on  one 
side  for  the  repose  of  its  inhabitants,  on 
which  their  baggage  was  loosely  thrown. 
As  be  passed  to  the  farther  end,  so  damp 
were  the  walls,  the  atmosphere  there 
being  extremely  dense  and  humid,  that 
he  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  he  hasten- 
ed to  regain  the  better  air  near  the  door. 

Notwithslanding  the  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  the  captain  of  the  fort,  (Senior 
Joaquin  Joze  Villoze),  Mr.  Lindley 
thought  that  he  seemed  concerned,  even 
at  the  moment  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  wife's  supplications,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  his  returning  immediately, 
and  advising  Mr.  lindley  to  write  a 
remonstrating  letter  to  the  governor, 
offering  him  materials  for  doing  it,  and 
promising  that  it  should  be  forwarded  in 
the  morning.  Mr.  .Lindley  took  his 
advice,  and,  expatiating  on  the  miserable 
condition  of  himself,  and  particularly  of 
his  wife,  to  whom,  as  a  female,  such  an 
imprisonment  was  doubly  severe,  re- 
quested a  decent  apartment,  liberty  of 
air  and  Exercise,  and  the  attendance  of 
his  own  servant.  This  was  accompanied 
by  another  letter,  on  the  same  subject, 
to  the  commandant,  Bras  Cardozo,  ap- 
pealing to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a 
husband ! 

Having  dispatched  these  letters,  as 
night  was  now  approaching,  they  pre- 
pared to  make  their  bed,  and  arrange 
their  few  moveables  in  the  best  manner 
they  could .  While  thus  employed,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  servant 
approach  with  a  lamp,  oi4,  and  a  laree 
jar  of  water;  and  the  door  war  scarcely 
closed,  before  Mr.  Lindley  was  again 
summoned  to  the  grated  hole  by  an 
officer  from  the  governor,  with  money 
for  his  weekly  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  a 
crusado  each,  per  day,  and  another  entire 
new  lamp,  with  cotton  for  supplying  it. 
Such  proceeding  served  only  to  increase 
their  despondency,  and  banish  all  the 
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hopes  ihey  had  indulged  from  their 
written  petitions. 

While  preparing  to  take  their  rest,  they 
discerned,  by  the  light  of  their  lamp,  a 
new  source  of  annoyance  which  chilled 
them  to  the  very  heart.  Several  centi- 
pedes were  crawling  on  the  walls,  and  a 
number  of  spiders  came  out  of  their 
holes,  which  were  apparently  venomous ; 
while  an  immense  quantity  of  brown 
locusts,  similar  to  the  common  ones  in 
India,  but  of  a  larger  size,  swarmed  over 
the  vault,  flying  against  the  wretched 
prisoners  in  every  direction,  and  drop- 
ping from  the  roof  on  their  bodies.  Tlie 
plank  work  and  bedding  were  covered ; 
out  having  no  remedy,  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  them.  Nu- 
merous rats  also,  that  chased  each  other, 
and  were  exceedingly  noisy,  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  these  sufferers  to 
sleep.  The  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
da^,  however,  bore  Mr.  Lindley  down, 
and  tovrards  midnight  he  closed  his 
weary  eyelids.  His  wife,  having  passed 
the  night  in  half  slumbers  and  frightful 
dreams,  arose  in  a  fever. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lindley  found 
his  spirits  better  on  awaking,  yet  he  felt 
a  headache  and  dizziness,  and  his  breast 
was  severely  oppressed  by  breathing  the 
foul  air.  After  a  slight  refreshment,  the 
rays  of  light  becoming  now  more  strong, 
he  was  tempted  to  ieke  a  more  accurate 
survey  of  the  dungeon.  It  was  far  be- 
low the  level  of  the  fort.  The  door  was 
composed  of  heavy  timber,  plated  inside 
and  outside  with  iron  bars  strongly  bolted 
through  the  whole,  and  adjoining  the 
door,  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  arch,  was 
six  feet  in  thickness.  Entering  the  door, 
three  steps  led  to  the  vault,  which  was 
about  my  feet  long,  nine  broad,  and 
the  same  in  height.  The  plank  work 
extended  thirty  feet,  a  narrow  passage 
running  along  one  side  to  the  end  of  this 
work,  where  the  vault  was  left  to  its  full 
space  for  some  yards,  terminating  ap- 
parently in  the  centre  of  the  tower.  Be- 
neath its  termination  was  a  dark  arched 
recess,  in  which  a  large  hole  led  to  the 
sea  beneath ;  a  door  closed  the  entrance 
to  this  recess ;  on  opening  which  such  a 
variety  of  vermin  appeared,  that  Mr. 
Lindley  soon  closed  it  i^n  with  fear. 
So  damp  was  the  dungeon  in  every  part 
that  they  felt  it  already  on  their  clothes 
and  bedding. 
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About  defcn  o*doek  tfie  f0^t  «lio 
had  curied  Mr,  LindleT^s  petitioiiSy  re- 
tornsd  with  infonMlioB  that  the  governor 
had  fenl  the  letter  for  tiaiislatioii,  but 
thai  the  comoiaiidaiit,  Bras  Cardoso, 
was  not  at  home.  Scaraely  had  he 
flobhedy  when  the  captires  were  most 
agreeably  sufpnted  by  seeing  the  com- 
mandant  himself  enter  with  two  orderlv 
seijeaatSy  and  pass  to  Captain  VilUne  s 
house.  He  almost  instantly  returned, 
when  the  door  flew  open,  and  he  con- 
duit them  ont  of  the  horrid  vaulL 

Mr.  lindlejry  afWr  going  through  a 
fhroe  of  jastice,  and  a  mock,  valuation  of 
the  caigo  of  his  bri^ ,  still  continued  a 
prisoner,  with  a  partial  liberty,  until  the 
3d  of  December,  thou^  his  crew  were 
released  and  tamed  adnft,  November  15. 
lib  papers,  however,  were  detained  lone 
afterwards.  Wearied  out,  and  ahumed 
by  the  news  that  war  had  recommenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  he 
was  at  length  induced  to  make  hb 
escape,  whidi  he  effected  at  considereble 
risk  and  difllculty  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1803. 


THE  SPBBCb  OF  A  HEW  ZMkLklHD  CSIBF. 

The  following  speedi  of  a  powerful 
New  Zealand  Cliiet,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  reader,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  originality  of  the  language,  but  as  an 
unquestionable  record  of  the  conditions 
on  which  these  people  allowed  cannibal- 
ism, in  1834.  It  appears  to  be  ascer- 
tained, howeter,  that  a  New  Zealander 
has  but  little  hesitation  in  these  matters, 
and  that  he  wouldas  readilyresort  to  this 
practice,  as  he  would  eat  wild  hog : — 

"  Tarrawah,  the  chief  of  the  clencbed- 
ftst  tribe,  to  hb  younger  brothers,  and 
principal  chieft,  on  the  rabing  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors : — 

*'  Brethren  and  clenched-fist  chiefs ! 

"  Men,  hearken  unto  the  word  of  your 
chief,  and  learn  from  him  wisdom  in 
ruling.  The  sun  witnessed  tlie  mightiness 
of  our  tribe ;  and  like  my  lord  and  chief, 
the  omnipotent  IVmihami,  the  sun  gives 
warmth  and  vigour  to  all  around.  Ta- 
mihami  is  a  man  of  peace,  no  roan  bom 
is  ignorant  of  his  virtues ;  and  Tarrawah 
has  been  hb  man  of  war,  and  ruler  over 
this  province  of  Kakawoo,  for  many 
moons.  The  raising  of  the  bones  of  our 
ancestorsi  b  the  day  to  anaoge  affiurs ; 


aBO,  aa  loe  waiiiuis  ot  ine  cienciiea^nsc 
tribe  wdl  know,  it  is  the  ds^  appointed 
for  eoowiltation  as  to  oar  proceedings  for 
the  next  twdve  moons. 

*'  Hear,  then,  warriors  I  your  chief 
speaks  1  Tamilmmi's  scribe,  I  fear,  is 
resting  with  hb  fothcrs;  be  has  not 
sent  his  trusty  messenger,  neither  has  he 
made  known  to  me  whether  Tamihami 
approve  of  my  doings ;  therefore, 
cienchedrfist  chidb,  let  us  be  guided  by 
the  wisdom  of  former  times;  and,  in 
our  conduct  for  the  next  twelve  moons, 
keep  in  the  same  awe  and  trembling, 
the  cowaldly  tribes  of  Kakawoos,  over 
which  we  rule;  let  them  and  the  slaves 
be  made  to  keep  the  tribe  of  deocfaed- 
flsto  m  heahh  and  wealth. 

<*  Mr  brother  Mootaboo,  the  most 
bdoved  by  the  denched-fist  tribe,  and 
most  dreaded  by  those  of  our  conquered 
Kakawoos,  deserves  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  wealth  I  gave  lo  him  at  the 
last  rabing  of  the  bones  of  our  ancestors, 
was  not  enough,  he  wanted  more — I  gKft 
him  what  he  asked,  and  now  he  says, 
slaves  shall  not  serve  him;  firee  men 
must  be  hb  scribes  and  servants,  for  no 
chief  of  the  denched-fist  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  a  slave— are  they  not  idl 
'tabooed?* 

''The  white  men,  who  came  from  be- 
yond the  seas  and  mighty  waters,  and 
nave  bartered  for  the  land  of  tlie  Kaka- 
woos, have  not  had  the  land  marked  to 
them.  The  tribe  of  the  denched-fist 
warriors  say  to  them,  '  pay,'  and  leave 
it  to  the  honour  of  Tarrawah,  our  chief, 
to  complete  the  bargain.  Tarrawah  b 
straightforward  in  his  dealings ;  he  selleth 
willingly  that  which  he  can  take  away 
again ;  for  what  b  a  ruler,  could  he  not 
so  act  ?  Of  what  use  would  selling  be, 
if  the  chief  of  the  clenched-fist  warriors 
could  not  retake  what  b  sold?  Hie 
vrovk  of  the  measurer  of  land  has  been 
examined  by  some  chiefs,  who  are  my 
brothers,  and  who  are  his  friends ;  the 
men  knew  not  the  mysteries  of  measur- 
ing, thejr  have  reported  favourably  of 
the  chief  measurer,  who  riseth  at  noon, 
and  wasted  away  hb  time  with  the  fe- 
males, or  the  bargaius  would  be  com- 
pleted with  those  who  come  from  beyond 
the  sea.  But  I,  the  chief,  sa^  thb  will 
not  do.  Tamihami*s  scribe  will  hear  of 
him ;  but  the  measurer  has  friends  about 
the  mighty  Ttoiihaml,    Four  chiefs  of 
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the  measurer's  tribe  sbull  be  taken  away 
from  him ;  he  shall  rise  with  the  sun. 
or  he  shall  no  longer  remain  chief,  and 
it  is  If  Tarrawah,  that  say  so. 

"  Rodeika,  the  chief  of  the  troops  of 
the  yellow-clothed  and  iron-graspedi 
cries  out  for  more  food  and  more  clotning 
for  his  men,  and  the  clenched-fist  war- 
riors shall  give  him  what  he  asks ;  for 
the  Kakawooa  have  yet  vrherewith  to 
purchase  food,  and  they  must  obey  us, 
their  rulers,  who  hold  their  lives  in 
jeopardy. 

*'  At  the  last  raising  of  the  bones  of 
our  ancestors,  some  chiefs  said,  let  the 
builder  of  the  palaces  receive  no  more 
wealth.     But  I,  Tarrawah,  say,  that 

})alaces  must  and  shall  be  built,  and  a 
arge  number  of  men  shall  be  employed 
by  the  Kakawoos  for  that  purpose.  The 
builder  of  the  palaces  shall  have  what 
he  asks  for. 

**  The  generous  Tamihami  sends  food 
and  clothing  from  beyond  the  seas,  to  the 
troops  of  the  iron-grasped.  The  Kaka- 
woos see  them  labour  and  eat ;  there- 
fore, shall  they  proride  for  the  chiefs  and 
commanders  of  these  troops ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  yellow-clothed  shall  be 
numerous,  every  man  of  the  iron-grasped 
shall  have  a  ruler  over  him,  to  see  that 
he  does  his  duty  to  me,  Tarrawah. 

"  Thererore,  1,  Tarrawah,  ohief  of  the 
clenclied-fists,  command,  that  slaves 
shall  no  longer  be  in  authority  over  these 
troops,  but  free  Kakawoos ;  and  over 
these  Kakawoos  shall  there  be  a  host  of 
learned  ohieis,  who  shall  take  oare  that 
no  tyranny  shall  be  exercised  towards 
the  slaves  of  Tamihami ;  for  are  not  the 
slaves  of  Tamihami  of  much  more  worth 
than  the  cowardly  Kakawoos,  over 
whom  I,  the  chief  of  the  clenched-ftst 
warriors,  rule  ? 

''The  country  of  the  Kakawoos  is 
daily  becoming  more  thiekly  populated. 
Men,  from  beyond  the  distant  water, 
come  with  their  wealth,  and  live  here; 
and  as  they  arrive,  so  do  the  clenched- 
fists  enrich  themselves.  But  the  Kaka- 
woos must  be  kept  in  subjection,  and 
the  more  chiefs  I,  Tarrawah,  appoint 
over  them,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
for  them  to  rise  and  complain  to  Tami- 
hami. 

''The  people  coming  from  beyond 
the  waters,  have  cried  out  for  someUiing 
whereby  they  may  claim  the  land  tlie 


denefaed-fists  have  sold  them.  Bits  of 
skin,  vrith  marks  thereon,  shall  be  given 
them ;  and  four  obiefr  of  the  clenched- 
fist  tribe  shall  be  fioted  upon  to  give 
these  skins  to  them.  The  Kakawoos, 
however,  shall  suffer,  lor  they  have  com- 
plained^the  miserable  Kakawoos  have 
complained .  The  chief  of  the  clenched- 
fist  warriors  will,  before  the  twelve  moons 
are  passed,  make  them  pay  dearly  for 
their  skins,  if  skins  they  have. 

"  These,  my  relations,  and  chiefs  of 
the  clenched-fists,  were  the  words  which 
I  had  to  say  unto  you ;  more  I  might 
speak,  but  as  the  power  of  Tarrewah  and 
the  men  of  law  is  unbounded,  should 
anything  arise  which  may  requite  altera^ 
tion,  it  can  be  done  before  the  next 
raising  of  the  bones  of  our  ancestors. 
Many  young  chiefs,  before  that  time,  will 
become  rulm,  and  the  elders  will  follow 
the  instructions  of  Tarrawah,  their  chief, 
and  see  that  at  the  next  raising  of  the 
bones,  the  youths  are  tatooed  according 
to  the  manner  of  our  forefiELthers. 

"  The  support  of  the  tribe  of  the 
clenched-fists  will  require  more  for  the 
twelve  moons  to  come,  than  for  those 
passed  away  ;  but  the  Kakawoos  must 
be  made  to  supply  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  our  tribe ;  and  if  the 
denched^fists  are  in  need  of  food,  then 
I,  Tarmwah,  command,  that  the  bodies 
of  those  of  the  Kakawoos,  who  may 
refuse  giving  the  food,  shall  be  at  the 
disposdof  our  tribe,  who  shall  be  allowed 
to  steam  or  roast  them,  as  they  may 
think  proper.  Bui  I,  Tanawah,  the  n* 
prssentative  of  Tamihami,  say  unto  the 
clenched-fists,  eat  not  Kakawoos,  if  they 
supply  you  food ;  for,  assuredly,  Tami* 
hami,  our  migiity  chief,  vrill  revenge  their 
deaths,  unless  the  clenched-fist  warriors 
can  show  they  had  not  wherewithal  to 
put  into  their  mouths. 

"  Chiefs  of  the  denched-fist  tribe,  we 
separate.  Theoeremony  has  terminated* 
The  manes  of  our  ancestors  are  resting 
in  peace,  and  we  return  to  our  homes. 
The  sun  is  fast  setting  beyond  therooun- 
Uins  of  Kerrughee,  aud  points  out  to  us 
from  whence  we  came.  The  Kakawoos 
are  astounded  at  our  movements;  but 
let  us  remind  them,  that  they  are  but 
sUves  to  the  olenched-fist  warriors.  Let 
them  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  serve, 
and  ours  to  command.  Twelve  moons 
are  to  be  counted,  and  then  we  again 
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assemble,  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  this 

day. 

<' Remember.  Tarrawah  tells  you 
now,  not  to  eat  the  Kakawoos  as  long 
as  they  provide  food  for  the  clenched- 
fists ;  but  if  they  foil,  they  may  be  either 
roasted  or  steamed,  at  your  will  and 
pleasure. 

*'The  sun  is  under  tlie  hill— fitre* 
well!" 

[God  help  the  Kakawoos,  say  we  1] 


NATIVE  AFRICAN  WRESTLERS. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  witness 
a  wrestling  match  between  Jacko,  a 
member  of  the  Cameroon's  Club  (whom 
we  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose), 
and  the  champion  of  Calebar.  The  stakes 
were,  two  chests  of  ^ums,  two  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  pieces  of  cloth,  alto- 
gether of  the  value  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds ; 
and  as  the  match  had  been  long  talked 
of,  it  excited  great  interest  amongst  the 
inhabitants.  The  wrestlers  were  both 
powerful  men  ;  but  the  Calebar  hero  had 
evitlently  b<:en  sleeping  upon  his  laurels, 
and  was  too  much  in  flesh.  Jacko  was 
not  so  tall  as  his  antagonist,  but  was, 
I  think,  without  exception,  the  broadest 
man  over  the  shoulders  I  ever  saw ;  his 
legs  and  arms  were  literally  cables  of 
muscles.  They  were  both  oiled  all  over, 
and  commenced  play  by  approaching 
each  other  in  a  stooping  position,  scrap- 
ing the  ground  with  their  hands,  to  get 
the  sand  to  adhere  to  their  oily  fingers. 
The  Calebar  man  made  the  first  spring, 
which  was  skilfully  avoided  by  Jaeko, 
who,  as  his  opponent  flew  past  him, 
caught  him  by  one  of  bis  ancles,  and, 
throwing  him  a  complete  somerset,  landed 
him  on  his  back,  with  a  shock  that  left 
him  insensible  for  a  few  minutes.  They 
were  re-oiled,  and  made  play  again  more 
cautiously.  We  now  saw  an  interesting 
display.  Laying  their  left  hands  upon 
each  others'  shoulders,  they  alternately 
caught  at  the  heads  and  legs  of  each 
other.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  victory 
was  again  Jacko's,  who  took  his  gigantic 
antagonist  under  the  knee,  lifted  him 
fairly  in  tlie  air,  and  threw  him  in  the 
most  approved  style,  his  shoulder  blades 
first  touching  the  ground.  Although 
there  were  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand people  present,  and  their  champion 


had  been  overthrown,  the  greatest  good 
humour  prevailed,  and  the  two  piinci- 
pals  walked  off  the  ground,  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  in  a  most  amicable  way. 
— Laird's  'Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa, 


A  storm   in  the  ORKNEYS. 

If  (he  tourist  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  Orkney  during  a  storm,  he  will 
cease  to  regret  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  softer  and  more  common  beauties  of 
landscape,  in  contemplation  of  the  mo»t 
sublime  spectacle  he  ever  witnessed. 
By  repairing  at  such  a  time  to  the  wea- 
ther sliore,  particularly  if  it  be  the  west 
side,  he  will  behold  waves  of  a  magni- 
tude and  force  of  which  he  (*ould  not 
have  previously  formed  any  adequate 
conception,  tumbliiig  across  the  Atlantic 
like  monsters  of  the  deep— their  heads 
erect,  their  manes  streaming  in  the  wind, 
roarinec  and  foaming  as  with  rage,  till 
each  discharges  such  a  Niagara  flood 
agatnst  the  opposing  precipices,  as  mukes 
the  rock  ft  tremble  to  their  foundations  ; 
while  the  sheets  of  wiiter  that  immedi- 
atelv  ascend  ns  if  from  artillery,  him- 
dre<)s  of  feet  above  their  summits,  deluge 
the  surrounding  country,  and  fall  like 
showers  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  Is- 
lands All  tlie  springs  within  a  mile  of 
the  weather  coast  are  rendered  brackish 
for  some  days  after  such  a  storm.  Those 
living  half  a  mile  from  the  precipice,  de- 
clare that  the  earthen  floors  of  ineir  cots 
are  shaken  by  the  concussion  of  the 
waves.  Rocks  that  two  or  three  men 
could  not  lift,  are  washed  about,  even 
on  the  tops  of  cliflb  which  are  between 
sixty  ana  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  when  smooth ;  and 
detached  masses  of  rock,  of  an  enormous 
size,  are  well  known  to  have  been  carried 
a  considerable  distance  between  high 
and  low  water  mark.  On  visiting  the 
West  Craig  some  days  after  a  recent 
storm,  sea  insects  are  to  be  found  abun- 
dant on  the  hills  near  to  them,  though 
about  one  hundred  feet  high. 
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THE  HEROINE  OF  CAWNPORE. 


It  would  be  idle  to  ntUmpt  uij 
lengthened  defcHption  of  the  canton- 
ment of  Cawnpore.  Its  situation  is 
almost  destitute  of  nstaral  beauU ;  or, 
indeed,  of  interest  of  any  kind.  Let  the 
reader  (sncy  a  huge,  nnculttTated,  nndj 

tUin,  nhicb,  during  the  period  of  the 
ot  windi,  sends  up  into  th«  air  TUt 
clouds  of  duit,  coireting  the  houses  and 
trees,  and  penetrating  even  into  ihe  inte- 
rior of  the  f(»mer,  and  he  will  have  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  general  site 
of  the  plane.  The  inhabitants  mint  be 
inconceiTably  annoyed  by  these  landy 
exhalations,  which  are  known  to  selUe 
densely  on  the  very  tables  and  chairs 
within  those  bungalows  rooit  exposed  to 
Iheir  inliuence.  Directly  across  the 
plain  I)  the  evening  drive,  throughout 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object. 
Vol  1. 


Be«:n«e«l. 
near  or  in  perspective,  upon  which  the 
eye  may  rest  with  pleasure ;  whilst  the 
great  distance  between  the  cavalry  lines 
and  those  of  the  infantry,  deprives  the 
officers  of  that  sociability  so  desirable, 
and,  indeed,  necessary  for  their  comfort. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
Cavmpoie  is  not,  to  the  traveller,  quite 
uninteresting.  Nature  has  been  careful 
to  vindicate  herself  from  (he  charge  of 
utter  unprofilabtenesa.  The  broad  Gan- 
ges glides  along  with  smooth  and  steady 
pace,  beneath  a  towerrngcliff, overgrown 
in  many  places  with  tlirubs  and  flowers. 
Upon  llie  summit  of  this  barrier  stand 
several  well-built  houses,  disposed  with- 
out any  regard  to  regularity  ;  some  ap- 
proach almost  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
cliff;  otliert  are  considerably  in  tKe 
back-grOQDd;  but  each  possesses  large 
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The  cofledor  oCCnrapgre  had  entered 
into  M  the  tplndoor  nd  ejUJWJUgMec 
of  the  cattcm  ityle  of  Itfiag.  Fioa  lus 
oflioe,  he  wm  neeeMnly  obCM  to 
iMMtMeoiiaderableg^;  tuidUwM 
fab  c«e  to  keep  •  lant  wtohliihnifi 
and  an  open  house,  and  to  mil  in  iiigh 
lodeiy.  The  cooscqucQce  of  which  wai 
thathegfadnailybeoaneiBTolTed  in  debt 
and  diffienhy ;  and  after  in  vain  attempts 
ingg  by  means  ofa  marriage  with  a  jooiy 
and  heantiftd  woman,  to  iC'eilabfaih  fan 
credit,  he  had  iccoiirM  to  the  public 
money  entrvsled  to  his  care,  to  free  him 
from  his  emhairissmiiit.< ;  bot  this 
served  only  to  protact  his  &te,  by  de- 
cctviiy  cpemies  as  well  as  friends  with 
rcgaiv  to  Us  ctmimtfanccti 

The  eoileetor  of  Cawnpore  was  ihe 
SOB  of  a  man  of  imnly  and  foftone, 
whose  manners  were  hao^y  and  ao- 
conciliatJiw,  and  who  sou^t  to  gain  his 
son's  eonfideDoe  by  intimidating,  rather 
than  winnmg  him.  From  this  it  re- 
salted  that  when  the  young  man  found 
himself,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  freed 
from  parental  eontrool,  he  natonlly 
enoogn  fell  into  that  course  of  extrava- 
ganoe  and  dissipation  too  commonly 
taken  by  Europeans  sent  out  to  kA 
their  fortunes  on  the  Bengal  establish* 
mentr  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  abilities  natorally  good, 
and  of  a  talent  for  business  which  ulti- 
mately gained  him  the  lucrative  post  he 
held .  As  we  have  reUUed ,  he  soon  found 
himself  extremely  involved ;  but  so  &r 
from  being  induced  thereby  to  retrench 
his  expenditure,  he  daily  grew  more  and 
more  enamoured  of  dress,  company,  and 
splendour.  He  proceeded  for  a  time 
with  borrowed  money;  but  when  the 
lenders  grew  clamorous  for  repayment, 
there  is  too  little  doubt  that  he  hesitated 
not  at  using  any  means  to  procure  a 
longer  respite  from  exposure.  He  had 
been  awakened  from  his  long  dream  of 
folly,  but,  alas  1  too  late.  His  mind  and 
taste  hod  been  corrupted — his  good  prin- 
ciples subdued — his  bad  habits  fixea.  He 
saw  the  dark  gulf,  towards  the  brink  of 
which  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  be  hur- 
rying him,  and  shuddered  at  its  depth 
and  dreary  aspect.  But  how  was  he  to 
avoid  the  precipice?  Scandalous  sur- 
mises were  already  afloat ;  and  were  he 


to  dim  At  dooB  of  hb  hoapilable 
their  tralh  wonki  be 


For  awhile  after  his  mani^e  the  eol- 

were  as  splendid 
it  was  not  nntfl  it  became 
pRC^  dear  Aat  no  ma&ej  resulted  from 
the  manriage  that  aflain  appioaehed  their 
crisis.  The  refrisal  of  credit  soon  ex- 
hausted all  die  cash  that  could  be  com- 
aamded;  and  then  it  was  that  he  at 
length  found  it  requisite  to  open  his  cir* 
comstanoes  to  his  wifie*  and  Bnnpicss  on 
her  the  neeeswty  of  retwurhment.  His 
otter  min  was,  however,  by  this  time 
eflected.  Certain  gromds  of  anspidoo 
had  been  nmotted  to  thepioper  anthori- 
ties.  Hie  knowledge  oi  his  fall  soon 
spread;  and,  from  being  wfabpcsed  in 
coofidenee  amongst  a  few,  became  Ae 
open  subject  of  oonvenation  tlnoogfaoot 
me  sommnding  stations.  The  conduct 
of  his  wife,uiMer  these  trying  curcum- 
stances,  was  most  exemplary.  She  al- 
tered no  reproach,  spoke  no  impatient 
vroid,  and  wore  no  aoudy  brow.  Her 
husband  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of 
llight,  and  his  first  idea  was  to  trevel 
overiand  to  Madras,  and  thenee  go  to 
America.  He  resolved  to  confide  to  his 
wife  his  guihand  danger  in  all  their  ftiU 
extent ;  to  entrust  to  her  the  secret  of 
their  destination;  and  to  quit  her,  in 
reality,  for  ever.  Bot  she  had  resolved 
to  accompany  him,  and  refused  to  quit 
his  side. 

There  was  no  time  for  expostulation, 
so  a  few  things  were  packed,  induding 
plate  and  jewds;  and,  frith  as  little  eon- 
fusion  as  possible,  thdr  house  was  aban* 
doned,  and  a  temporary  residence  taken 
up  at  some  distance.  Government  had 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make 
an  example  of  so  reokless  an  offimder, 
and  a  small  hamlet  in  the  jungles,  shd* 
tered  those  who,  but  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, had  lived  in  priacdy  style^  sur- 
rounded by  menials  and  parasites. 

llius  situated,  beset  witik  danger  and 
privation,  vrith  nothing  to  hope,  and 
everything  to  fear,  even  under  such  dr* 
oumstanoee  did  the  birth  of  an  infent  to 
Charlotte,  (such  was  the  name  of  this 
excdlent  wife,)  arouse  the  social  aflea- 
tions,  and  gild  with  a  my  of  brightness 
the  hapless  lot  of  its  parents.  One 
morning,  however,  the  oouotenaooe  of 
the  husband  appeared  unusually  dia- 
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turbed^Mid  his  sMiiiMt  so  agitsted  tfiat 
he  scaieielx  trostsd  hii&setf  to  answer  to, 
wImii  the  asked  what  new  cakmily  weie 
they  destined  to  imdefgot 

<«Be  eafan/'  he  faltered,  <<«Bd  learn 
that  I  am  jtist  now  In  the  utmost  dnad 
of  discoteiy.  I  have  rseeived  advioss, 
the  tenor  m  which  makes  even  this  re- 
treat dangerous.  I  dare  no  longer  send 
the  servant  for  supplies;  and  when  those 
we  haire  are  gone,  what  is  to  heoome  of 
yottT^ 

**  Hie  nee  ftem  the  village,  with  osft- 
cakes  and  goats'  milk,  win  keep  us/' 
said  she,  drying  her  tears.  **  Anything," 
clinging  to  his  artn,  ^rather  than  that 
yon  should  be  dmgged  from  me  r* 

**  Bat — the  oiooey  f  vras  the  answer, 
**  I  have  none.  Our  little  store  is  eK- 
bausted,  and  from  these  savages  nothing 
can  be  obtained  virithoot  money.  Thev 
win  tell  die  secret,  atnd  now  I  am  safe 
nowheie ;  being  out  of  the  Company's 
(erritonr  win  not  protect  me  now,''  re- 
peated he  emphatically. 

Tlie  erisis  seemed  at  hand,  and  star- 
vation the  doom  which  awaited  tiiem. 
A  long  and  fearful  silence  ensued; 
neither  dared  exchange  a  look  with  the 
other,  but  they  bent  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  vritfi  a  mute  expression  of  des- 
pair. At  length  a  happy  thought  lighted 
up  the  countenance  of  the  wife.  "  The 
tattoo,''  (that  is,  the  pony)  explairaed 
she,  ^'witt  be  mr  resource.  Let  him  be 
eot  ready,  and  i  trill  myself  venture  to 
me  cantonment,  and  dispose  of  a  portion 
ef  the  remaimng  jewels.  "Riere  is  suffi- 
cient food  for  you  and  our  faithful  servant 
for  two  days  :  in  that  interval  I  trust  to 
return." 

'^Chariotter  cried  the  astonished 
husband,  **vrhatvrou1d  you  do?  Who 
can,  in  your  absence,  supply  the  vrants 
of  the  baby  Y* 

**  My  son  shdl  go  with  me,''  replied 
she,  *'  he  win  not  suffer  if  I  vnap  him 
in  my  mantle,  and  he  wiU  be  my  com- 
fort on  the  road." 

**  And  whither  do  you  purpose  ffotng  f* 

**  To  Cavmpore ! — I  have  friends  there, 
who  will  assist  me." 

<^The  night  will  find  you  in  the  jungle 
— the  distance  is  great,  and  in  this  wild 
part  of  the  country,  the  joumey  is  dan- 
geious  1" 

*^  Do  not  multiply  difficulties .  T^roujgh 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  I  idwU  arrive 


safeiy  atay  distinatian.  fioidy  the  wretch 
exists  not  vrho  would  torn  a  woman 
with  her  ehild,  akwe  and  uBorolected  I" 

Stili  the  terroiwetficken  hoaband  oraed 
the  dangers  of  the  eaperisient.  a» 
dwelt  on  the  fatigue  of  the  joomey — the 
ezpofure  of  Chitflolte  Ihsough  the  night 
with  the  chUd  in  to  arma. 

^  Time  flies,"  said  the  heroic  wobmmb  ; 
^  the  sun  Witt  set  before  I  can  commence 
my  jouraey.  This  is  no  time  for  timi- 
di^.  Go,  prepare  die  tattoo.  By  the 
time  it  is  ready,  I.  shall  be  equipped  in 
such  a  manner  as  efieetaally  to  disguise 
myperson." 

Tne  eoUeetor  left  the  room  with  a  sad 
heart,  to  saddle  the  tattoo ;  while  Char- 
lotte prepared  herself  for  a  journey  so 
fnttofpeiil. 

little  prepanlkm  was  necessary  to 
equip  her  as  a  native.  The  full  white 
petticoat  over  jM;aiNa«  (trotrsem,  which 
are  always  wom  by  the  native  women 
under  the  nettieoat) — ^the  little  jacket, 
and  coarse  blaalLet  over  the  head,  tormed 
to  drees ;  the  jewels  being  sewn  inside 
a  garment.  Taking  some  atta-cake,  to 
pacify  the  infant,  if  damoeous,  she 
sought  to  liuM)and,  and  found  the  pony 
ready  accoutred  at  the  door  of  dieir  smaU 
hut.  Embracing  her  in  silence,  the  asi- 
tated  husband  placed  his  wife  on  ttie 
pony,  with  her  httle  boy  before  her.  llie 
nerves  of  the  daring  adventurer  vrere 
braced  with  r'^solulion,  and  she  departed 
vrithout  a  tear  or  a  sigh.  The  anxious 
husband  remiuned  watching  the  dinp- 
pearance  of  all  he  had  left  on  earth.  Tne 
last  sound  of  the  pony's  hoofs  thrilled 
through  every  nerve ;  and  when  he  had 
lost  sight  of  It  whony,  be  began  te  ac* 
case  himself  of  inhumanity  in  having 
suffered  his  wife  and  ditid  to  commence 
thig  perilous  enterprise.  His  imagina- 
tion placed  before  him  die  wild  junale, 
at  doEid  of  ni^^t,  infested  by  beasts  of  so 
fierce  a  nature,  ^t  this  district  is  pre- 
ferred for  sport  by  Europeans  to  almost 
any  other  distant  from  Bengal.  The 
natives,  too,  are  scarcely  less  savage  than 
the  tiger,  and  unrestrained  by  any  civM 
authority.  **  My  infiuit  will  be  seised, 
and  his  terrified  mother  wOl  be  povrer- 
less  to  save  him,"  cried  the  unhappy 
culprit;  '<Ohl  better  had  we  starred 
together,  than  that  f ,  the  sole  cause  of 
idl  this  misery,  should  be  the  sole  survi- 
vorl"    His  agitatkm  was  followed  by  a 
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violent  fit  of  illness  and  delirium,  during 
which  he  might  have  terminated  his 
wretched  existence,  had  not  the  careful 
attendant,  who  still  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  &Uen  master,  narrowly  watched 
each  jHoaxfam  of  despair. 

The  journey  which  nad  been  so  boldly 
undertfdEen,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of 
extreme  fiatigue  and  danger,  and,  per- 
haps, the  first  of  the  kind  performed  in 
India  bv  a  female  and  a  European. 
Indeed  the  circumstance  is  not  credited, 
by  many,  to  this  day.  It  would  seem 
scarcely  possible  that,  in  a  country  wild 
and  imperfectly  known,  and  where  Eng- 
lish ladies  are  shielded  scrupulously  from 
the  slightest  inconvenience,  a  young  and 
hitherto  timid  woman,  should  venture 
with  her  baby  to  travel  through  the  jun- 
gle at  night.  But  what  will  not  female 
love  essay  and  effect  ? 

^ben  tiie  evening  had  shut  in,  and, 
all  around  grew  quite  dark,  Charlotte 
lulled  her  bov  to  sleep,  for  fear  of  wild 
beasts,  thai  misht  be  attracted  by  the  in- 
fant's cries.    Keeping  the  pony  in  a  fast 
walk,  she  began  to  think  what  she  should 
do  if  discovered  by  any  of  the  banditti 
known  to  haunt  Uiese    remote   tracts. 
She  was  habited  as  a  native,  and  must 
use  the  speech  of  one.     Fortunately, 
her  late  ac)ode  and  intercourse  among 
the  natives  had  taught  her  a  good  deal 
of  their  langu^e,  and  given  her  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation.     Her  presence  of 
mind  in  the  very  midst  of  danger  was 
wonderful.    The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  at  one  time  distinctly  heard,  and 
became  so  alarmingly  loud  as  to  con- 
vince her  of  their  rapid  approach.  Char- 
lotte turned  the  pony's  head  on  one  side, 
and,  avoiding  the  direct  road,  continued 
to  elude  the  observation  of  the  riders, 
who  passed  at  full  gallop,  probably  to 
be  in  time  for  some  anticipated  booty. 
This  relief  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
such  as  Iiave  themselves  escaped  from 
imminent  danger;  it  made  her  feel,  for 
awhile,  so  happy,  that  what  had  before 
seemed  perilous,  was  now  little  regarded ; 
and  she  pursued  her  gloomy  path  in 
cheerful  hope,  extending  her  whip  e?ery 
now  and  then,  on  either  side,  to  be  fore- 
warned of  the  approach  of  animals,  and 
listening  anxiously  to    every  indefinite 
sound,  lest  it  should  prove  the  footstep 
of  some  straggling  Indian,  who  might 
be  tempted  to  an  act  of  violence* 


The  mother  and  child  leadwd  their 
destination  in  safety,  and  were  received 
by  Charlotte's  friends  with  amazement. 
The  poor  girl  took  a  few  hours'  rest,  after 
having  appointed  a  jewdler  to  attend  at 
noon  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  her 
gems.  This  bemg  eflfected,  she  made 
instant  preparation  for  returning  to  her 
husband  the  same  evening.  ^ 

The  collector,  having  at  length  sunk, 
through  exhaustion,  into  slumber,  awoke 
about  four  o'clock  next  morning,  vrhen 
he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  paced  the 
apartment  impatiently,  until  tlie  sound 
of  the  pony's  noofs  assured  him  of  the 
approach  of  his  wife  flbd  child.  It  had 
been  his  custom,  of  late,  to  conceal  him* 
self  on  the  arrival  of  anv  stranger ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  foigot  eveiy 
thing  save  the  objects  of  his  solicitude, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  shouting  the  news  of  their 
return  to  his  trusty  (femestic.  In  a  mo- 
ment alter,  he  re-entered  with  his  child 
in  his  arms,  and  Charlotte  by  his  side. 
**  Here,"  said  she,  with  a  smUe,  as  she 
took  from  beneath  her  garment  a  bag  of 
rupees, "  here  is  sufiScient  to  answer  our 
limited  expenditure  for  more  than  a 
month.  But  let  us  conceal  our  treasure. 
It  may  be  dangerous  even  to  allow  our 
attendant  to  observe  the  extent  of  my 
good  fortune." 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by 
the  foriom  pair  in  actual  enjoyment,  in 
spite  of  the  perils  which  encompassed 
their  little  abode.  Tlie  good  wife  lulled 
the  mind  of  her  husbaundy  by  assuring 
him  that  she  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, should  necessity  require,  in  taking 
again  her  infant,  and  returning  toCawn- 
pore  for  their  general  advantage,  thus 
forgetting,  in  present  contentment  and 
security,  the  alarm  and  difficulty  of  her 
late  expedition. 

A  month  of  tranquillity  and  com* 
parative  comfort  passed  away;  but  the 
mind  of  the  collector  grew  more  and 
more  perturbed.  He  had  of  late  become 
so  altered  in  appearance,  that  bis  mi)st 
intimate  friends  would  not  have  recog- 
nised him.  At  length  his  suspicions  so 
far  increased,  that  he  seldom  dared  to 
leave  the  cottage  at  all,  and  never  with- 
out the  precaution  of  a  loaded  pistol 
concealed  about  his  person;  and  he  had 
cause  for  alarm,  as  about  tlus  period 
high  rewards  were  ofierad  for  his  de- 
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lectioii.  His  pale  ftce^  ovep>shadowed 
wHh  a  profusion  of  long  blade  baiTi 
which  had  not  been  cut  since  his  banish- 
ment from  the  world ;  his  dark  whidcers 
and  rooustachiosy  allowed  to  meet,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  features;  his  dis- 
orderly dress,  anlEl.  tierce  aspect,  would 
have  marked  him,  in  any  country,  for  a 
maniac,  escaped  from  his  keeper.  This 
fearful  speotacle  would  sometuies  make 
Charlotte's  heart  sink  within  her;  espe- 
cially when  he  was  securing  the  house 
previous  to  retiring  to  rest  This  cere- 
mony  was  commenced  by  taking  a  pistol 
from  the  case,  and  making  sure  that  it 
was  well  loaded ;  in  doing  which,  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  it  close  to  the  light, 
thereby  displaying  the  desperate  coun- 
tenance more  fully  to  Charlotte,  who, 
when  her  Agitation  could  be  no  longer 
suppressed,  would  ask,  in  a  timid  voice, 
whether  any  untoward  news  had  occa- 
sioned this  additional  caution  of  walking 
round  the  house  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
never  failing  to  discharge  it  at  the  door, 
and  when  re- loaded,  to  place  it  under 
his  pillow?  On  such  questions  being 
asked,  the  poor  man  usually  quitted  tlie 
room  in  silence.  His  sleep  became  rest- 
less, and  haunted  by  terrible  dreams. 
He  would  shout,  ''Help,  helpl*'  and 
closing  his  teeth  firmly,  gnash  them  with 
fearful  violence ;  and,  grasping  the 
loaded  pistol,  he  was  once  about  to  dis- 
cbaige  it  through  the  opposite  wall, 
when  his  arm  was  arrested  oy  Charlotte. 
The  discbarge  of  the  pistol  each  nisht, 
was  productive  of  good  in  wounoing 
sundry  wolves,  who  had  prowled  near 
the  little  enclosure,  and  who,  by  their 
cries,  contributed  to  alarm  the  tigers. 
But  one  night,  the  collector  beins 
alarmed  by  a  footstep  close  to  him,  fired, 
and  the  ball  penetrated  the  arm  of  the 
faithful  domestic,  who  fell  to  the  ground, 
moaning  piteously.  Rushing  out,  he 
discovered  his  lamentable  mistake,  and 
bore  the  poor  fellow  to  his  own  little  ad- 
joining hut,  where  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
on  cleaning  and  examining  the  wound, 
to  find  tbat  although  likely  to  be  a 
troublesome  one,  no  imminent  danger 
need  be  apprdiended.  He  resolved, 
however,  as  some  atonement  for  his 
rashness,  to  watch  by  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side, through  the  night.  The  wound  was 
dreraed  to  the  best  ability  of  so  unskilful 
a  nprse,  and  the  invalid  having  been  re« 


freshed  by  short  slumbers,  and  gratified 
by  the  attention  of  his  master,  assumed 
next  morning  a  cheerful  countenance. 
The  pain  of  the  wound,  however,  com- 
binea  with  the  unscientific  way  in  which 
it  had  been  treated,  confined  him  for 
some  time  to  the  house. 

One  evening,  after  a  longer  ramble 
than  usual,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lonely  cottage  were  preparing  lor  their 
nighUv  rest,  a  footstep  passed  the  door, 
and  the  collector  instinctively  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  pistol.  Charlotte  en- 
treated utm  to  be  wary.  "  It  can  be  no 
other,''  said  she,  **  tnan  our  own  sei- 
vant."  He  called  to  mind  his  fonner 
error,  and  the  sound  not  returning,  they 
went  to  rest.  The  poor  outcast,  however, 
could  not  sleep;  the  incident  had  aroused 
his  suspicions,  and,  loading  both  pistols, 
he  frequently  examined  the  fastenings  of 
his  dwelling.  These,  it  is  true,  were  not 
calculated  to  afibrd  much  security,  a  lock 
being  a  thing  unknown  in  these  regions. 
He  placed  chairs  against  the  entrance, 
which  he  proceeded  to  blockade  in  tlie 
most  efiectual  wav  in  his  power,  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  reckless  desperation, 
drew  them  aside,  as  if  resolved  to  await 
patiently  the  issue.  About  midnight, 
all  remaining  quiet,  he  returned  to  his 
bed,  fully  confident  tbat  there  was  no 
ground  for  apprehension. 

Loud  and  ^oing  screams  of  jackalls 
sottnded  Irom  without,  and  grew  more 
and  more  discordant;  but  the  sleepers 
were  insensible  of  their  approach.  (Na- 
tives enter  tents  and  even  houses  fre- 
quently, when  bent  on  plunder,  under 
jackall  skins,  imitating  their  wild  cry.) 
The  collector  dreamt  his  last  dream ! 
A  shriek  of  i^ony,  followed  by  a  deep 
groan,  aroused  Charlotte,  who,  having 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  preserve 
silence,  crept  out  of  the  fatal  diamber 
with  her  child,  and  sought  the  attendant, 
who  swiftly  placed  her  and  her  infant 
upon  the  pony,  advising  them  to  lose  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  reach  Cawnpore, 
where  they  happily  anived  in  safety. 

A  scene  to  freeze  the  blood,  a  deed 
of  darkness  and  horror,  terminated  the 
life  of  the  collector  of  Cawnpore.  His 
murderers,  as  if  to  glut  themselves  with 
crime,  left  not  the  house  until  the  floor 
was  strewed  with  blood  and  hair.  They 
had  dragged  him  from  his  bed  by  the 
I  earsi  and  butchered  him  piecemeal,  at 
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iMt  fte^erlng  his  head  iiom  his  hodjf ,  with 
the  exception  of  a  §mall  piece  of  skin ; 
one  eye  was  bent  into  the  forehead^  the 
other  swelled  and  projeeting ;  the  teeth 
set  ftnaly,  and  the  ghastly  grin  of  con- 
vulsive emotion  still  playing  on  his 
mouth ! 


STORY  OF  THE  HAWK  CHIEF. 

Nahtourah,  an  Indian  maid,  the 
betrothed  of  Sharatack,  the  Hawk  Chief, 
having  liberated  three  white  prisonerSyis 
deemed  to  have  **  betrayed  her  tribe/' 
and  the  Medecin,  or  chi^  priest,  dooms 
her  to  death. 

A  savage  murmtor  of  assent  ram  through 
the  lodge,  which  ww  succeeded  by  a 
dead  stillness.  At  that  moment  there 
was  an  agitation  among  the  crowd  near- 
est the  door.  It  openc«l,  and  a  warrior 
entered  and  stalked  to  the  centre.  A 
sli^t  exclamation  of  joy  escaped  the 
prisoner,  for  at  a  glance  she  recognized 
the  proud  lineaments  and  noble  form  of 
the  Hawk  Chief. 

Slowly  and  calmly  his  ere  moved  from 
face  to  face  until  it  rested  upon  that  of 
the  Medecin.  Their  loolks  met  for  an 
instant,  but  that  of  the  Mededn  drooped 
and  shrank  from  his  piercing  gaze.  From 
him  it  wandered  to  Nahtourah,  and  its 
expression  softened  as  it  rested  upon 
her. 

"  Why  is  the  Indian  maiden  a  'pri- 
soner among  her  own  people  V*  saia  he 
to  the  Medecin.  *'  Sne  is  a  Pawnee; 
wherefore  is  she  bound  like  an  enemy? 
A  wild  beast  preys  not  on  its  kind.'' — 
The  Medecin  was  aware  that  the  assem- 
blage was  on  his  side,  and  his  hardihood 
returned.  He  replied  boldly,  **  There 
is  white  blood  in  tne  veins  of  Nahtoundi; 
she  has  turned  from  her  nation  and  be- 
come a  pale  fece.''  The  lip  of  the  Hawk 
Chief  curled,  as  he  answered,  **  The 
great  Medecin  sings  in  the  ear  of  Sharo- 
tack ;  his  words  (all  to  the  ground  .'^ 

Speech  could  not  have  conveyed  the 
feeling  of  hate  and  cowardice  more 
clearly  than  the  black  scowl  that  swept 
over  the  frice  of  the  Medecin  as  he  heard 
these  words,  whidh  in  tlie  Indian  lan- 
l^uage  convey  a  direct  accusation  of  false- 
hood. He,  however,  answered  in  thosa 
tones  of  moderation  which  are  often  as- 
sumed as  a  veil  for  fear.  ''  My  brother 
IS  youDg/'  said  he;  «« he  spetiks  fest; 


his  words  ecwne  only  from  Us  month." 
-^The  Hawk  Chief  answRMod  oalmly, 
*^  The  words  of  Sharatack  are  not  songs. 
Listen  1  The  great  Medecm  wwald  have 
Nahtouiah  die.  It  is  well.  WhenNah- 
tourah  dies,  the  knifo  of  Sharatack,  shall 
be  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Medecin. 
I  have  spoken." 

As  he  ikniihedy  he  dfew  himself  up, 
and  stepped  back  as  if  to  make  room  for 
the  Indian  to  pass  foirward  to  his  victim. 
The  Medecm  was  irresolute;  he  oast  a 
quick  but  keen  glaooe  round  the  build* 
ing,  to  learn  mmk  the  swarthy  fiioes 
whether  he  was  likely  to  be  supported 
in  his  sacrifice.  He  saw  with  insimctive 
quickness  that  though  many  of  tfae<^der 
portion  cHT  the  audience,  inflaenoed  per- 
haps by  his  sacred  character,  were  dis- 
posed to  favour  him^yet  that  the  bold 
bearing  of  the  Hawk  Chief  had  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  younger  and  more 
fiery  members  of  the  council. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  he  ad- 
dressed the  Hawk  Chief:  *'  My  brother 
speaks  words  of  fire.  He  knows  not 
what  he  says;  he  speaks  for  one  who 
has  betrayed  her  tribe-^for  one  who  has 
brought  death  into  the  lodge  of  the 
Pawnee.'^^The  face  of  the  Hawk  Chief 
grew  troubled.  He  folded  his  arms  and 
bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground.  **  Let  the 
Medecin  speak,"  said  he ;  ^  Sharatack 
will  hear."" 

With  a  loolk  of  malignant  joj,  the 
Indian  priest  hastened  to  recount  the 
release  of  the  whites  by  Nahtourah.  He 
related  how  NiAtourah  had  guided  them 
in  their  escape,  and  furnished  them  with 
horses.  Everything  that  could  tend  to 
criminate  and  excite  feelmgs  against  her 
was  dwelt  on  by  the  crafty  priest. 

The  countenance  of  the  young  chief 
was  unmoved  throughout  the  whole  re- 
cital. When  it  was  finished,  Sharatack 
made  two  steps  towards  the  girl.  ''Nah- 
tourah!'* said  he,  in  a  tone  whose 
softness,  at  that  moment,  so  strongly 
contrasted  widi  the  stern  words  lately 
addressed  to  her,  that  it  sounded  like 
music  to  her  ears.  The  girl  raised  her 
head,  and  fixed  her  eyes  fondly  on  his 
face.  **  Did  Nahtourah  cut  the  bands 
of  the  white  man  V  asked  he.  *'  Did 
she  set  the  pale  face  free  ?'*  Nahtourah's 
head  sank  neavily  upon  her  breast,  and 
she  made  no  reply.  **  Speak,  Nahtou- 
rahy'^  said  Sbaratmi  wsmwbtx  sten^; 
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**  are  the  wads  of  the  MadeqiD  true?'' 
Nahtourah  sank  at  the  feet  of  her  inter- 
rogator,  as  she  munnnred^  '<  They  are 
true.** 

The  Hawk  Chief  drew  back,  appa- 
rently unmoved;  but  one  might  nave 
observed  a  momentary  tremulousness  of 
features,  that  instantly  disappeared.  He 
stood  in  silence,  with  his  gaze  bent 
steadily  on  the  prostrate  girl.  He  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  Medecio. 

**  Sharatack  has  heard  the  maidea; 
shall  she  die  V*  "  Sharatack  was  a  pri- 
soner,** replied  the  Indian  gloomily. 
"  The  stake  was  waiting  for  him — Nah- 
tourah risked  her  life  to  set  him  free.^* 
*'  Who  placed  the  snare  that  caught 
Sharatack?*'  demanded  the  Medecin. 
'<  It  was  Nahtourah.  Who  has  robbed 
us  of  warriors  strong  in  fight^  and  voices 
wise  in  council?  Nv)tourah.  What  says 
the  Hawk  of  his  tribe — shall  Ihe  not 
die?**  The  frame  of  the  voung  chief 
was  for  a  moment  convulsea ;  but  in  an 
instant  his  expression  changed  to  fixed 
calmness,  as  he  replied,  *'  The  Medecin 
is  right ;  let  her  %o  I** 

Nahtouraii  had  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
face  of  the  speaker ;  but  when  she  heard 
these  words  of  condemnation  she  sank 
down,  as  if  smitten  by  some  sudden  and 
overpowering  blow.  "  She  will  die — 
Nahtourah  will  dieT*  murmured  she; 
<'  Sharatack  has  spoken — she  will  die.'* 
The  Medecin  approached  her«  **  Has 
Nahtourah  heara  the  words  of  the  coun- 
cil?** demanded  he.  "  She  has  heard 
the  words  of  Sharatack,  and  she  will 
die  I**  «<  Tis  well,*'  repUed  the  Medecin, 
coldly ;  "the  dead  are  vrauting  for 
her.*' 

The  Hawk  Chief  had  drawn  back  as 
the  Medecin  approached  his  victim. 
The  form  and  features  of  the  young 
warrior  were  muffled,  except  the  upper 
part  of  his  face ;  but  from  above  his  robe 
his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  Medecin 
like  coals  of  fire. 

The  priest  gathered  the  long  hair  of 
the  girl  in  one  hand,  then  thrusting  the 
other  beneath  his  robe,  drew  forth  a 
knife.  With  a  sudden  jerk  he  threw 
back  the  head  of  the  girl  so  as.  to  leave 
bare  her  bosom,  and  raised  tlie  glittering 
blade.  But  at  that  instant  a  yell,  wild 
and  unearthly,  rang  through  the  lodge. 
The  Medecin  lay  grovelling  on  Uie 
ground,  and  Nahtourah  was  raised  high 


up  on  the  breast  of  ShamladL.  He  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  ooundl-chamber, 
and  glared  upon  the  awed  crowd.  In 
his  md  he  iield  his  tomahawk ;  hie 
form  swelled,  and  every  feature  Was 
alive  with  paasiou.  '*  Nahtourah  shall 
not  die  Y*  said  he,  in  tones  of  smothered 
fttiy.  "  Let  the  Medecin  beware  I  Nah- 
tourah is  the  wife  of  Sharatack.  The 
Hawk  has  talons.*' 

The  prieet  rose  from  the  ground,  drew 
liack  from  the  neighlx^urhood  of  the 
warrior  who  had  levelled  him,  foroed  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  fled  the 
lodge.  A  short  silence  followed  the 
departure  of  the  priest,  who  was  rather 
feared  than  loved  by  the  savages,  and 
they  were  therefore  more  disposed  to 
admire  one  who  disregarded  a  power 
thai  overawed  themselves.  At  length  an 
old  Indian  rose — **  Nahtourah  reieaaed 
the  pale-faced  prisoners.  She  merits 
death,  'tis  clear--but  Sharatack  has 
claimed  her  for  his  wife.  'Tis  well  I 
He  is  a  great  warrior.  Her  children  will 
be  wairicn  of  the  tribe.  Are  my  words 
good?" 

>  A  murmur  of  assent  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Then  one  after  another 
the  warriors  rose,  as  if  all  business  were 
concluded,  and  quitted  the  oouncil- 
chamber,  leaiving  Nahtourah  and  Shara- 
tack. 

The  young  chief  cut  the  bonds  that 
bound  the  pti,  and  holding  her  before 
him  at  arm's  length,  gaied  steadily  in 
her  face.  **  The  old  warrior  spoke  well,** 
said  he;  *'  Siaratack  has  taken  an  enemy 
to  the  Pawnees  for  his  wife !  Will  she 
love  him?**  With  a  glad  cry  the  girl 
sprang  forward,  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  his 
breast. 


IRISH  BOSPITALITT. 

Aw  elderly  gentleman,  of  retired  ha* 
bits  and  plain  address,  took  up  his  abode 
some  years  ago  at  a  small  inn  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  most  Milesian  county 
of  Ireland.  He  brought  no  servant  to 
publish  his  affairs,  and  his  tmvelling 
mpellex  indicated  nothing  of  more  than 
oidinary  means.  The  Milesian  squires 
were  hospitable,  after  their  fashion ;  that 
is,  they  entertained  the  militia  officers 
and  dashing  tourists,  until  all  their  nieces 
and  daughters  were  married  off;  and  if 
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a  stnuiger  of  any  distinction  or  lupposed 
wealth  came  among  them,  he  was  sure 
of  good  entertainment,  and  an  ofler  of  a 
foundered  horse  at  full  price.    The  pe- 
destrian sojourner  of  whom  we  speak, 
however,  possessed  none  of  the  talismans 
which  awaken  Irish  hospitality,  and  he 
was  permitted,  during  several  weeks  of 
ahode,  to  creep  about  the  roads— he  had 
had  a  hint  not  to  trespass  upon  the  fidds 
—as  unregarded  as  the  curate  himself, 
though  the  latter  had  nine  children,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  heretic.   One  morning, 
however,  introduced  a  smart  gig,  cany- 
ing  the  gay  person  of  a  smirking  lawyer, 
and  the  gig  was  followed  at  a  distance 
by  two  post-r.haises  from  the  nearest 
town,  filled  with  surveyors  and  survey- 
ors*' men,  and  surveyors*  instruments. 
More  vehicles  of  various  kinds  followed, 
bringing  bales  of  parchment  and  blai*.k-tin 
bores  without  end.    The  truth  soon  es- 
caped; the  despised  elderly  gentleman 
turned  out  to  be  a  retired  Indian  of 
enormous  wealth,  who  had  purchased 
the  whole  surrounding  country  from  a 
broken-down  lord,  and,  pour  arronditter^ 
had  bought  a  waggon  load  of  mortgages 
upon  the  estates  of  the  neighbouring 
squires.      The    poor  genUemen   were 
thunder-struck.      How    were   they  to 
atone  for  their  contemptuous  neglect  of 
the  new  local  mzirainy  and,  what  was 
worse,  perhaps,  the  general  mortgagee  ? 
A  meetmg  was  held— the  nabob  was  in- 
vited to  the  club  dinner,  and,  after  it 
was  supjposed  that  he  had  been  suffici- 
ently softened  by  complimenU  and  wine, 
a  concerted  but  hobbling  apology  was 
offered  for  the  unaccountable  neglect 
tliat  he  had  experienced  in  a  country 
so  femed  for  hospitality,  and  all  that 
.   Gentlemen,"     calmly    replied    the 
thoughtful  senior,    «*  you  owe  me  no 
apology.    If  I  have  lost  the  opportunity 
of  your  conversation,  you  have  forfeited 
the  opportunity  of  mine ;  and,  from  the 
sample  I  have  had  this  evening,  I  think, 
without  vanity  I  may  say  it,  the  greater 
loss  is  on  your  side.    For  the  rest,  I 
must  try  to  make  a  neighbourhood  for 
myself  that  will  afford  me  something 
more  of  profit  than  I  can  hope  to  reap 
m  social  communication  with  you.    You 
will  please  to  direct  your  future  com- 
munications to  the  gentlemen  whom  1 
httve  appointed  to  act  as  my  steward  and 
my  lawyer." 


THS  flOSPITAL  AT  MVlTICB. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  quit  this 
abode  of  desolation,  grief  and  bodily  pain, 
lodged  in  handsome  dpartments,  lying  on 
soft,  clean,  and  white  beds,  and  aUended 
by  young,  and  many  of  them,  angelic- 
looking  nurses  in  a  monastic  garb,  we 
passed  one  of  these,  who  stood  with  her 
nands  crossed  on  her  swelling  bosom, 
and  had  stopped  to  allow  the  physician 
and  his  pupil  to  go  by.    Her  fine  pale 
fiice  and  soft  eyes  were  meekly  lowered 
to  the  ground,  like  those  in  one  of  Carlo 
Dolce's  Madonnas,  and  she  only  raised 
them  in  acknowledgment  of  a  morning 
salutation  from  the  doctor.     What  an 
expression  in  them ;  what  a  Tolume  of 
feeliags  I  read,  in  an   instont,  in  the 
ouick-passingand  again  soon-lost  glance 
she  directed  towards  us  I    <' £xcellente 
personne,''  exclaimed  he,  with  more  of 
enthusiasm  than  I  had  yet  perceived  in 
Meinheer  Von  Ringseis,  as  we  left  her 
behind,''  "  excelientC'-anfieligue.     Ceti 
une  uiinte  vraiment,**     I  fastened  my 
eyes  upon  her  figure,  as  she  turned  to 
follow  her  sacred  ofilce,  and  quitted  us. 
^Dr.  Granville^s  Spat  cfGermmy. 

SUllMAnr  PUNISHMENT. 

The  culprits  were  two  women,  who 
were  placed  under  a  tree  in  a  courtyard, 
and  an  old  man  beat  up  the  leaves  of 
some  herbs  in  a  sort  of  mortar,  mixing 
them  with  water,  the  women  sitting 
quietly  looking  on.  The  liquid,  which 
was  of  a  greenish  colour,  was  poured 
into  calabashes,  and  the  women  drank  it 
off  without  any  apparent  reluctance. 
They  then  commenced  walking  quickly 
up  and  down  the  court,  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water   from    a  calabash 

E laced  in  the  centre  of  it.  In  about 
alf  an  hour  they  both  began  to  stagger 
and  totter  in  their  vralk ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  tragedy  was  ended 
by  their  falling  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
expiring  in  apparently  dreaaful  agonies. 
The  natives  are  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  punish- 
ment for  stealing  the  king's  yams. — 
LoMm  Narrative. 
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all  BookteUen  in  town  and  eonatry. 
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[pBtci  U. 


QUEEN  OF  THP  DESERT. 


At  about  an  hour  and  a  halfi  ride 
from  ibe  town  oF  Sidon  it  Ihe  residence 
of  Lady  Hciler  Slaahoce.  Itiiiitiuted 
on  the  top  ofa  hill,  ana  called  Mariliui, 
from  the  cement  of  that  name  that  for- 
mrrlv  itood  there,  and  out  of  part  of 
which,  with  her  own  additions,  Me  hai 
eODstructed  her  present  mansjon.  There 
art  few  tree*  round  it,  and  it  ii  very 
etpoted ;  in  the  baclc-gronnd  are  ran^ 
of  barren  hills ;  the  proipect  beneath,  of 
the  garden}  of  Sidon  and  the  bay,  ii 
niBenifiaent. 

Thii  extrBordinary  womim  no  loneer 
posnesset  the  daring  and  chiralric  ipirit 
which  led  her  to  Palmyra  and  other 
perilous  pwlB  of  the  EaiE.  She  il  now 
become  tery  nerroui,  and  has  for  some 
time  put  great  lailb  in  natiTities,  and  the 
predictions  of  a  venenbl*  Arabian,  who 

Vol.  I. 


passes  for  an  astrologer  or  magician,  and 
often  Tisits  Marilius.  Her  habits  of  lire 
have  Ions  been,  not  to  retire  to  rest  till 
Ave  in  Ibe  morning,  and  to  rise  bI  two 
in  the  Bflemoon,  and  eat  scaitxly  any 
animal  food;  but  her  house  conlains  a 
good  store  of  choice  wines,  and  the  vari- 
ous conserves  of  the  East.  Although  she 
lils  on  the  floor,  and  eats  with  herliDgen, 
her  visitor  ii  indulged  nith  a  table,  knife 
and  fork,  and  a  vnriely  of  dishes,  llcr 
household  consists  of  three-and-lwenly 
Arab  servants  of  bolh  sexes,  an  her  Eng- 
lish ones  liave  long  since  been  dismissed. 
She  scarcely  ever  rides  now,  although 
she  has  a  stud  of  twelve  line  Arabian 
hones.  In  conversation  she  is  very 
agreeable;  but  it  must  be  during  the 
witching  houn  of  night,  when  her  Jady- 
sbip  lovei  most  to  convene.  Ar^Nc  she 
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speaks  pretty  well,  and  with  the  natives 
and  manners  of  the  East  she  is  of  course 
thoroughly  acquainted.  Among  Turkish 
women,  she  says,  she  has  met  many  ad- 
mirahle  and  attractive  characters,  but 
among  the  Greeks  not  a  single  one. 
Woe  be  to  the  woman  of  her  own  nation 
who  should  reside  for  a  short  time  at 
Marilius  1  She  must  expect  to  submit  to 
all  the  seclusion  of  the  land,  for,  if  any 
sheik  or  Turk  comes  to  die  house,  she 
must  not  only  shun  bis  presence,  but  be 
sure  not  to  let  a  glimpse  of  her  face  be 
seen:  no  infringement  on  Eastern  eti- 
quette can  ever  be  allowed  there. 

The  influence  this  lady  has  over  the 
sunounding  pachas  ana  sovemors  is 
truly  singular.  A  merchant  m>mSm^a 
was  returning  from  Damascus  to  Beirout 
with  some  camel  loads  of  silk ;  they  were 
stopped  on  the  way  by  the  pacha  of 
Acre,  who  intended  to  use  no  ceremony 
in  making  them  his  .jwd.  The  merchant 
was  in  partnershio  in  this  concern  with 
a  rich  Moor  at  Beirout,  who  was  inti- 
mately known  to  her  ladyship,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  to  her  requesting  her 
interference.  She  sent  a  note  to  the 
pacha,  and  an  order  was  speedily  trans- 
mitted to  his  soldiers  to  set  the  camels 
and  their  caroo  at  liberty. 

Lady  Stanhope  lived  at  Damascus  for 
twelve  months,  in  a  handsome  house  in 
the  suburbs  ;  and  often,  when  she  .rode 
out  in  her  Mameluke  dress,  the  people 
would  flock  around  her  in  admimtion. 
When  on  her  journey  to  Palmyra,  she 
was  pursued  by  a  hoMile  tribe  of  Arabs 
for  a  whole  day ;  and  on  the  day  when 
the  Palmyrenes  hailed  her  as  the  Queen 
of  the  ruined  city,  she  felt,  no  doubt, 
vivid  and  undissembled  pleasure,  beins 
the  first  lady  who  hod  ever  achieved  such 
a  journey ;  and  her  excellent  horseman- 
ship and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue, 
soon  made  the  desert  a  home  to  her. 
The  Orientals  never  speak  of  her  but 
with  the  highest  respect.  It  is  certain 
that  a  belief  is  entertained  of  her  being 
of  the  highesjt  rank.  Some  even  say  she 
ii?  a  queen .  She  distributes  occasionally 
presents  of  rich  arms  to  the  chiefs ;  and 
when  nn  Arab  courser  is  sent  her,  fre- 
quently rewards  the  bearer  with  n  ihou- 
Hand  piastres.  She  is  generous,  hospit- 
able, and  undoubtedly  of  that  superior 
nnd  commanding  mind,  which  is  sure  to 
gain  an  ascendancy  among  the  Orientals. 


Yet  it  is  difficQlt  to  dticofer  any  attrae- 
tions  in  her  present  way  of  life  at  Mari- 
lius. Ihe  romance  and  delight  of 
exploring  the  East,  and  seeing  its  natives 
bow  down  to  her,  have  lonz  since  given 
place  to  timid  and  secluded  habits  and 
feelings,  and  the  dreams  of  superstition. 
She  is,  however,  firmly  resolved  never 
to  return  to  her  native  country;  her 
avowed  contempt  for  her  own  sex,  and 
their  efieminate  habits  and  feelings,  is 
not  likely  to  conciliate  them. 

Although  she  refuses,  from  the  real 
or  suppoMd  ill-treatment  of  one  or  two 
English  travellers,  to  see  any  of  her 
countnrmen,  she  has  more  than  once 
been  their  benefiictor.  On  one  ooeaiion 
she  presented  a  traveller  at  Damaacas 
with  two  thounnd  piastres,  whose  money 
bad  fiuled  him  in  a  journey  from  India. 
When  an  unfortunate  Frenchman,  a  man 
of  fldenoe,  was  shot  by  some  Ambs  from 
bdiind  the  rocks,  as  he  was  sketching  a 
scene  in  some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  at  a  considerable  distance,  she 
was  at  a  great  expense  in  recovering  his 
papers  and  books  for  his  relations,  and 
procuring  for  them  every  intelligence. 

Her  residence  in  the  East  was  entirely 
the  efiect  of  accident.  The  vessel  in 
which  she  sailed  being  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  she  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  climate, 
as  to  resolve  to  make  it  her  residence. 
Had  she  foreseen  that  a  few  years  would 
rob  her  of  her  hardihood  of  body  and 
darine  of  mind,  and  confine  her,  nervous 
and  dispirited,  to  the  solitude  of  Mari- 
lius, she  surely  would  never  have  made 
it  her  place  of  refuge.  What  resting- 
place  can  such  a  spot  be  for  her  powerful 
mind,  that  once  took  part  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  state,  during  her  residence 
with  her  uncle,  and  exercised,  it  is  said, 
no  small  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  It  was,  periiaps,  the  total 
cliange  in  her  situation,  caused  by  the 
death  of  that  great  minister,  the  passing 
from  his  society  and  confidence  to  that 
of  other  spiriu,  who  assimilated  but  little 
with  her  own  masculine  and  capricious 
mind ;  and  also  her  not  being  on  cordial 
terms  with  many  of  the  members  of  her 
family,  joined  to  her  passion  for  enter- 
prize  and  travel,  that  led  her  altogether 
to  witlidraw  from  a  world  whose  smiles 
were  now  in  part  changed  into  coldness 
and  indifierence.    On  much  of  the  so* 
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citiy  in  which  she  then  mingMy  oom^ 
prising  the  most  talented  and  eievaled 
cbaracten  of  the  dayy  she  sometimes 
takes  pleasuie  in  dwtUing,  in  termseither 
of  keen  saAiie  or  of  unqualified  eulogy. 
Her  eloquence  in  conrtnation  is  eonsi* 
deraUe,  when  she  is  aaiaiated  with  the 
subject,  though  her  Toice  is  neither  Teiy 
melodious  nor  feminine;  and  when 
roused,  which  is  but  raie^  to  anger,  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  eastern  expression, 
that  **  her  wiath  is  terrible/' 

On  one  of  the  days  of  her  residence 
at  Palmyra,  she  gave  a  kind  of  fete  to 
the  Bedouins.  The  great  sheik,  with  his 
tribe  of  Palmyrme  A«al»,  constantly 
resides  at  the  ruin.    Their  liabitatioos 
are  fixed  near  the  great  temple ;  they  are 
veiy  well-disposed,  and  avil  in  their 
manners,  and  their  young  women  are 
remarkable,  above  all  the  other  tribes, 
for  their  beauty.    It  was  a  lovely  day, 
and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  dressed  m 
their  gayest  habiliments,  were  sealed  in 
rows  on  the  fragments  of  t^e  pillars, 
frieiesy  and  other  ruins  with  which  the 
around  was  oovoed.    Her  ladyship,  in 
her  eastern  dress,  walked  among  thein, 
addressed  them  with  the  utmost  a£fabi- 
lity,  and  ordoed  a  dollar  to  be  given  to 
each.    As  she  stood,  with  all  that  Arab 
array,  amidst  the  columns  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  sun,  the  sight  vras  jpiotu- 
resque  and  imposing ;  and  the  Beaouins 
hailed  her,  wiUi  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
Queen  of  Pahnyra,  Queen  of  the  Desert  I 
And  in  their  seal,  would  have  proceeded 
to  confer  more  decided  marks  of  sove- 
reignty, but  they  were  declined.    They 
spMk  of  her  now  with  the  utssost  vene- 
ration and  respect.    They  also  retain 
another  mark  of  her  bounty,  one  which, 
out  of  regard  to  her  countrymen,  she 
might  well  have  spued.  The  great  shnk 
received  from  her  a  paper,  in  her  hand- 
writing, in  which  she  directs  him  to 
demand  a  thousand  piastres  of  every  trar 
veller  who  visits  the  ruin.    The  sheik 
never  fiuls  te  enibree  this  oounsel,  and 
displays  the  paper,  with  the  addition 
that  the  great  lany,  the  queen,  said  that 
the  English  travellers  were  rich,  and 
that  they  ought  to  pay  well  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  Pahnym.  This  enormous 
tax,  which  it  is  impcssibk  to  escape, 
causes  several  travaUers  to  leave  Syria 
without  seeing  the  finest  ruin  in  the 
wQild«   Ona^  usdoedp  of  m  small  sad* 


nenoe^  absolutdy  reftised  to  pay  it,  telling 
the  sheik,  who  drew  the  mandate  from 
his  bosom,  that  the  |;reat  lady  had  no 
right  whatever  over  his  purse^  and  that 
she  showed  little  wisdom  in  leaving  such 
a  mandate  in  his  hands.  lie  passed 
four  days  at  Palmyra,  and  would  have 
left  it  as  wise  as  he  came,  if  he  had  not 
made  a  compromise  with  the  chief,  and 
consented  to  pay  half  the  sum.  The 
Arabs,  though  they  would  not  personally 
iiyure  him,  did  not  sufier  him  to  leave 
-the  hut,  and  at  last  placed  some  wood 
and  fiigots  round  the  vralls,  and,  setting 
them  on  fircy  filled  the  habitation  of  the 
traveller  with  such  clouds  of  smoke,  tliat 
he  could  neither  breathe  nor  see,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  This  injudi- 
cious aiM  unoalledf>for  Mrhtten  mandate 
from  the  noble  visitor  to  the  chief,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  lianded  down  from  sheik 
U>  sheik  for  many  generations,  and  tra- 
vellers for  centuries  to  come  will  be 
doomed  to  see  the  ominous  scroll  pro- 
duced, and  to  have  the  thousand  piastres 
demanded,  with  the  comment  that  it  was 
given  to  their  forefisthers  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Desert,  the  great  lady  from  be- 
yond the  sea! 

The  old  Arab  soothsayer,  or  magician, 
who  sometimes  visits  Marilius,  is  a  sin- 
gular being;  his  appearance,  with  his 
long  beard  and  solemn  and  venerable 
aspect,  being  mther  equivocal.  lie  either 
deludes  himself  or  his  patroness,  perhaps 
both,  for  his  prophecies  of  oriental  gran- 
deur and  dominion  have,  not  seldom, 
been  wUlmgly  received.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  her  restless  and  romantic 
mind  at  times  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
the  idea  of  a  power  to  be  established  in 
the  £ast,  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
mistress:— a  large  fleet  was  to  come 
firom  aiar  to  aid  this  conquest,-  and  her 
sceptre  vpbs  to  weigh  with  equal  glory 
to  tnat  of  Zenobia,  who  defended  Pal- 
m^.  The  Arab  soothsayer  has  ob- 
tained considerable  fame  by  his  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Aleppo  by  an 
earthquake  twelve  months  before  it  took 
place.  But  superstition  is  the  frequent 
weakness  of  powerful  minds.  The  be- 
lief in  nativtiKs,  or  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  is  a  prominent  part  of  tlie  creed  of 
the  noble  owner  of  Marilius ;  and  this 
researdi  is  pursued  with  eager  interest 
and  curiosity,  and  fills  up  many  a  soli- 
taiy  hew  both  hy  day  and  night.    Ihe 
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particular  star  under  whose  influence 
some  of  her  friends  have  been  bom,  has 
been  inquired  after  with  avidity. 

The  tranquil  and  elevated  site  of  Ma- 
riliusy  once  a  monastery,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  handsome  dwelling,  is  to 
be  envied  on  a  bright  and  beautiful 
night,  such  a  one  as  u  so  often  beheld 
in  the  East.  The  heavenly  bodies,  shining 
with  excessive  brilliancy,  appear  almost 
the  only  living  and  awakening  objects 
around.  No  human  habitation  is  nigh, 
the  plain  and  town  of  Sidon  are  at  a 
distance  below,  and  no  footstep  dares 
approach  the  spot,  except  sent  on  a  spe- 
cial embassy  or  communication.  Indeed, 
three  and  twenty  Arab  servants,  almost 
wholly  men,  are  a  retinue  too  formidable 
to  be  trifled  with;  and  with  the  numer- 
ous stud  of  blood  Arabian  horses,  might 
form  an  escort  flt  .for  a  pacha.  These 
horses  have  either  been  purchased  or 
sent  as  presents  by  the  Arab  chiefii ;  a 
present  not  unprofitable  to  the  owner, 
as  the  Bedouin  who  brings  the  courser 
is  revrarded  with  a  douceur  of  a  thousand 
piastres.  The  generosity,  indeed,  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  knows  no  bounds,  and 
is  prodigiously  admired  by  the  Arabs, 
among  whom  it  is  considered  a  cardinal 
virtue.  Extremely  abstemious  in  her 
own  habits,  with  a  little  tea  and  div 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  some  soup  with 
(the  farthest  that  her  luxury  extends)  a 
boiled  chicken  for  dinner,  her  residence 
contains  a  store  of  the  choicest  wines  and 
delicacies  for  her  visitors.  With  the 
Arab  sheik  she  sips  cofiee  and  smokes  a 
pipe,  seated  on  the  carpet,  and  converses 
with  oriental  animation.  The  rich  arms 
that  are  at  times  sent  as  presents  to  the 
various  chiefs,  are  most  acceptable  to 
them ;  they  prefer  those  of  England  to 
their  own  manufacture,  but  they  look 
cold  on  them  except  they  are  embossed 
in  gold  or  silver.  Laise  chests,  full  of 
English  pistols  and  ouer  arms,  richly 
ornamented,  are  sometimes  sent  to  Ma- 
rilius. 

As  may  be  imagined.  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  is  not  very  popular  with  the 
few  European  ladies  settled  in  the  east. 
One  of  them,  a  resident  at  Sidon,  asserted 
that  those  peculiar  manners  and  habits 
would  lo«e  half  their  charm  to  their  pos- 
sessor, if  they  ceased  to  excite  notoriety ; 
that  she- chanced  to  reside  once,  for  some 
weeks,  in  the  same  bouse  with  her  lady- 


ship ;  and  never  manifesting  the  sliebt* 
est  curiosity  or  interest  respecting  her, 
Lady  Hester  became  uneasy  and  dis- 
pleased, and  made  many  and  pointed 
enquiries  who  the  stranger  vras.  This 
was  a  Freifch  woman's  tale,  prompted  a 
little,  perhaps,  by  envy,  though  this  is 
the  last  passion  the  life  of  the  noUe  re- 
cluse need  excite  in  the  bosom  of  a  pretty 
woman.  Indeed,  the  sof^  sex  are 
seldom  welcome  visitors  at  the  residence. 
When  a  nobleman  and  his  lady,  during 
their  eastern  travels,  went  there  in  the 
expectation  of  being  gratified  with  an 
interview  with  its  illustrious  tenant,  they 
found  she  had  flown,  a  few  hours  before 
their  arrival,  on  one  of  her  Arab  coursers, 
leaving  orders  with  the  housekeeper  to 
receive  the  visitors  with  the  most  atten- 
tive hospitality. 

Yet,  the  door  that  is  of\ai  closed  to 
the  rich  and  curious,  u  ever  open  lo  the 
poor  and  distressed.  It  would  fill  many 
pages  to  detail  every  generous  and  noble 
actien  of  the  recluse.  The  sick  are  fur- 
nished vrith  medicine,  and  the  poor  and 
vrretched  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
never  sent  empty  away. 

If  it  be  asked  if  the  Orientals  have  de- 
rived any  benefit  from  the  residence  of 
her  ladyship  among  them,  in  point  of 
information  or  manners,  &c.,  it  may  be 
replied  in  the  negative.  It  was  saui  at 
onetime,  shevras  engi^[ed  in  instructing 
and  civilizing  a  tribe  of  Bedouins,  and 
that  these  children  of  the  sun  were  making 
rapid  improvement.  In  the  science  of 
flattery,  and  a  rooted  veneration  for  gold, 
and  the  hand  that  bestows  it  bountiniUy, 
these  Syrians  are  equal  to  any  of  their 
fellow  creatures ;  but  in  all  otha  respects 
they  are,  and  will  be,  as  die  profmccy 
vras  spoken  of  them, "  a  wild  and  reck- 
less P^le,  and  artAil  as  the  father  of 
lies."  Tne  prince  of  the  Druses  received 
a  bible,  with  thanks,  from  a  missionary 
who  visited  him,  and  a  few  days  after, 
sent  a  body  of  his  troops  to  plunder  one 
or  two  Greek  monasteries.  Perfectly 
tolerant  in  her  religious  sentiments,  and 
surrounded  by  at  least  six  or  seven  ctiffer- 
ent  creeds  of  Christianity,  besides  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Druse,  her  ladyship 
shows  no  marked  preference  for  one 
more  than  another;  were  it  otherwiacp 
Marilius  would  soon  be  inundated  hj 
Turkish  santons,  or  imauns,  ^Maranite, 
GieekiOrAmeDiaD  priests.   The  mis- 
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sionaries  tried  to  engage  ber  powerful 
countenanoe  in  their  cause,  but  in  vain. 
Of  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Greeks,  she 
is  a  warm  and  decided  supporter;  and 
more  than  once  she  has  stepped  in  be- 
tween kwless  oppression,  and  those  who 
were  about  to  become  its  victims.  Long 
will  the  Eoglish  name  receive  additional 
veneration  in  the  East,  on  her  account ; 
and  were  the  gates  of  Marilius  but  thrown 
open  to  the  reception  of  her  countrymen, 
it  would  be  the  most  luxurious  resting 
place^  and  her  influence  the  surest  safe- 
guard in  the  land  of  the  East.  Yet  the 
sirict  etiquette  preserved  there,  though 
unfelt'  by  the  stronger,  fdls  not  so  lightly 
on  the  gentler  sex.  Two  young  ladies 
were  invited,  from  a  former  friendship  to 
the  father,  who  was  an  English  gentle- 
man,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Marilius. 
They  were  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
so  rare  a  privilege,  and  set  out  with 
anxious  hearts.  Their  reception  was 
most  kind  and  friendly,  and  the  first 
few  days  passed  gaily  away;  but  un- 

gifted  with  the  peculiar  resources  of  their 
ostessythe  hours  soon  began  to  move 
heavily.    No  amusements,  no  change  of 
scene,  often  no  sound  but  the  wind 
moaning  through  the  few  trees  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.    During  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  the  only  ftices  diey  saw 
were  Arab  ones ;  at  night,  and  not  till 
then,  they  were  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  her  ladyship,  seated  a  la  TurguCf 
in  her  Mameluke  dress,  who  conversed 
with  perfect  good  humour,  and  ridiculed 
them  sometimes  for  their  effeminacies 
and  weaknesses.    They  were  not  able  to 
ride  the   high-metiled   Arab   coursers 
through  mountains,  roads,  and  passes, 
over  which,  without  a  skilful  hand,  a 
lady  unaccustomed  to  the  country,  might 
likely  break  her  neck.     When  any  illus- 
trious Turk  or  Arab  showed  his  bearded 
flEice  and  turbaned  head  before  the  door, 
the  two  visitors,  so  far  from  having  then* 
curiosity  indulged  with  an  interview, 
were  bidden  to  confine  themwlves  closely 
to  their  chamber,  and  not  to  look  through 
the  window,  lest  the  follower  of  the  pro- 
phet might  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  fea 
tures,  and  the  sirict  etiquette  of  the  place 
be  thus  violated ;  and  they  left  it  with 
feelings  like  those  of  a  nun  leaving  the 
walls  of  her  monastery. 

The  other  residence  of  Lad^  Stanhope 
is  called  Mar  Abbas,  and  is  nUiated 


fiurther  in  the  interior.  During  winter, 
it  is  a  preferable  situation  to  the  one  near 
Sidon,  and  has  more  wood  to  shelter  it. 
When  any  infectious  disorder  prevails 
on  the  coast,  she  always  retires  there. 

DESCRIPnON  OF  AN  AFRICAN 
MONARCH. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  visited  by  the 
king,  who  was  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  eunuchs  and  a  cavalcade  of  about 
a  dozen  horsemen.  He  was  dressed  in 
silk  and  velvet  robes,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  immense  size.  His  coun- 
tenance is  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
particularly  his  eyes,  which  are  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  having  a  sinister  and 
foreboding  expression.  I  presented  him 
with  a  brass-mounted  sword,  an  um- 
brella five  feet  in  diameter,  highly  orna- 
mented, a  brace  of  pistols,  and  several 
other  things,  and  then  informed  him, 
through  my  interpreter,  that  I  had  come 
from  a  great  distance  to  look  at  him  in 
the  face,  and  to  hold  a  good  palaver  with 
him ;  that  his  messengers  had  informed 
me  it  was  his  desire  to  see  the  fhce  of  a 
white  man,  and  trusting  to  his  good 
faith,  I  had  come,  though  ill  and  unable 
to  walk ;  that  I  was  anxious  to  give  him 
our  goods  for  ivory,  and  had  brought 
with  me  a  great  quantity  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Having  finished  my  speech,  he  rose, 
and  said  in  the  Houssa  language,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  man 
— it  was  what  he  had  long  wished  for ; 
that  he  had  abundance  of  ivory,  and  that 
all  that  he  had  was  mine ;  to  which  sen- 
timents twelve  grey-headed  negroes,  who 
appeared  to  form  his  privy  council, 
bowed  assent. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  a 
man  whose  face  I  thought  was  not  new 
to  me,  and  a  lady  who  assured  me  she 
was  the  king's  mother,  and  to  whom  it 
was  intimated  that  I  should  give  a  pre- 
sent. A  looking-glass  and  a  cake  of 
Windsor  soap  satisiied  her,  but  not  her 
companion,  who  became  abusive,  and 
was  at  length  bundled  ofi*  by  my  Kroomen. 
The  next  morning  I  was  carried  to 
the  king's  house  to  return  his  visit,  but 
was  only  allowed  to  enter  the  outer 
court-yaird,  which  is  about  forty  feet 
wide,  with  a  verandah  on  the  side  next 
to  the  hoiue.    Under  this  verandah  I 
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wM  placedy  aid  in  a  akort  tiiDe  tUefwry 
nun  who  bad  been  turned  out  of  my  hut 
by  my  Kroomen  the  night  before,  came 
and  sat  down  by  my  side.  After  some 
conversation,  X  Mked  for  the  king;  oo 
which  he  said  that  he  was  tlie  kingl 
This  was  too  much  for  me  to  believe, 
until  he  went  tiirough  a  gateway,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  his  sto> 
madier  and  his  splendid  robes  on.  Atiet 
laughing  heartily  at  my  asUmishmenty  he 
asked  for  the  carpet  on  which  I  was 
sealed,  and  which  I  refused  him,  having 
DO  other.  AAer  some  angiy  words  on 
both  sides,  he  went  off  in  a  pet,  and  I 
returned  to  my  but  in  any  but  a  pleasant 
stale  of  mind.  On  inouuy  of  the  owner 
of  my  but,  he  informea  me^  and  I  after- 
wards found  it  to  be  the  case,  that  on  all 
great  occasions  it  is  customary  for  the 
king  and  bis  attendants  to  puff  them- 
selves out  to  a  ridiculous  sise  with  ootton 
wadding;  and  this  fully  explained  the 
mistake  I  was  under  with  regard  to  the 
king's  ideotitv.  On  his  fint  visit  he 
appeared  to  be  an  immciuie-siied  per- 
sonage, and  could  not  even  rise  from  has 
seat  without  assistance.  When  he  visited 
me  ancdf .  be  was  a  raw-boned  aetiva- 
looking  man. — Nitrratke  of  an  Expeii* 
iiam  into  tke  Interior  tf  Jjrkm. 


THE  MARRIAGE  CSREMOMY  OF  GREECE. 

Wb  passed  the  whole  day  in  witness- 
ing the  nuptials  of  the  young  Syrian 
Greek.  The  ceremony  began  \n  a  long 
procession  of  Greek,  Arab,  and  Syrian 
women,  some  having  arrived  on  hors^ 
back,  others  on  foot,  through  paths  of 
aloes  and  mulbernr  trees,  to  attend  the 
bride  through  this  fatiguing  perfomance. 
For  many  days  and  nights  past,  a  certain 
number  of  these  women  have  never  left 
the  house  of  Uabib,  and  are  uaoeasiog 
in  their  cries,  their  aong^  their  piercing 
and  lengthened  lamentations,  which  re- 
semble the  boisterous  noise  made  by 
vintagers  and  bay-makers,  on  the  hills  of 
our  native  country  during  the  harvest 
time.  These  conventioiial  olaniours^ 
waitings,  tears,  and  jo]rs,  must  deprive 
the  hridie  of  her  rest  for  many  nights 
pieviotts  to  the  vteddtog.  On  the  oUier 
band,  the  old  and  young  members  of  the 
husband's  family  enact  the  same  part, 
and  scarcely  alkm  him  a  moment's  rest 
for  a  whole  weA.    We  aia  at  a  loea  to 


understand  the  grounda  oC  nch  a  cus- 
tom. 

These  vromen,  being  admitted  into  the 
prdensof  Uabib's  dwelling,  were  ushered 
into  the  interior  of  the  divan,  to  compli- 
ment the  young  maiden,  to  admire  ber 
dress,  and  to  witness  the  ceremonies. 
We  were  left  in  the  oourt-yard,oradinitted 
into  an  inferior  divan.  Here  a  teble  was 
spread  in  the  European  style,  with  a 
profusioo  of  preserved  fruit,  of  honied  or 
sweetened  pastry,  of  liqueurs  und  sber- 
bete;  and  tne  repast  vras  renewed  during 
the  evening,  as  often  as  the  numerous 

fieste  had  eabausted  the  former  supply, 
succeeded,  through  an  exception  made 
in  my  favour,  in  procuring  admission  U> 
the  divan  where  tne  women  were  assem- 
bled, at  the  moment  when  the  Greek 
archbishop  was  giving  the  nuptial  be- 
nediction. The  youthful  maiden  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
veil  of  red  gauze^  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  priest  removed  the  veil  for  an  in- 
stent,  and  the  bridegroom  had  thus  a 
fir^  view  of  the  olyect  lo  whom  he  was 
uniting  himself  for  life ;  she  vras  exqui- 
sildy  beautiful.  Hie  paleness  spread 
over  her  fooe  from  the  eflecte  of  fiuigue 
andemotfon;  a  paleness,  heightened  by 
the  reflection  of  a  red  veil,  by  the  oouat- 
less  omamenu  of  gold,  silver,  pearis 
and  diamonds,  with  which  she  was  be- 
spangled, by  the  long  plaits  of  her  dark 
bair  foiling  in  all  directions  ronnd  ber 
waist,  h^  eye-brows,  eye-kshes,  painted 
black,  as  vrell  as  the  border  of  ber  skin 
near  the  eyes,  the  tip  of  h«  fingers  and 
naila  painted  red  with  henna,  her  bands 
lined  with  compartmente  and  Moorish 
designs—every  tning  stamped  her  ravish- 
ing beauty  with  a  charactor  of  novehy 
and  of  solemnity  which  created  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  minda,  Uer  bus- 
band  had  scarcely  a  moment  allowed 
hun  to  cast  a  look  at  his  bride.  Heap- 
peered  exhausted  and  rea^y  lodrop  from 
the  constant  nigbt-watchiog  and  fatigue 
occasioned  by  these  footastio  ouslona, 
calculated  to  damp  the  most  ardent 
love. 

The  bishop  took  from  the  bands  of 
one  of  his  prieste  a  crown  of  real  flowers, 
fixed  it  on  the  maiden's  head,  removed, 
and  laid  it  on  the  head  of  the  bridegfoosa, 
withdrew  it  again,  and  placed  it  on  the 
bnda'a  nil^  asd  tbna  lepealodly  ta»« 
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fiMTed  it  from  beftd  to  head.  Bin^i  were 
then  alternately  placed  on  each  othefs' 
fingers.  Tb^  next  broke  the  same  bfead, 
and  drank  oonsecrated  wine  out  of  the 
same  oup.  The  young  bride  was  afler* 
wards  ted  to  apartments  where  women 
alone  could  accompany  her,  to  make 
another  change  in  her  dress.  The  hJiha 
and  friends  of  the  husband  biought  him 
away  to  the  garden,  and  he  was  made  t6 
sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  surrounded 
by  all  the  men  of  the  family.  The  mu- 
sicians and  dancers  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  continued  until  sunset 
their  wild  symphonies,  their  piercing 
cries,  and  their  contortions,  round  the 
young  man,  who  had  fkllen  asleep  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  whose  fhends  in 
Tain  attempted  at  every  moment  to 
awaken  him  from  his  slumbers. 

When  night  had  set  in,  he  was  led 
alone  in  procession  to  his  father's  house. 
It  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days 
that  the  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  come 
back  for  his  nride,  and  take  her  to  his 
home. 

The  women  who  filled  HabiVs  house 
with  their  wedlings  withdrew  a  little  later. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  pic- 
turesque than  this  immense  procession 
of  women  and  younff  girls,  in  the  most 
singular  and  splendid  costumes,  covered 
with  sparkling  jewels,  and  each  of  tliem 
surrounded  by  their  attendants  and 
slaves,  bearing  torches  of  resinous  fir  to 
light  them  on  the  way,  and  thus  length- 
ening their  luminous  train  through  nar- 
row paths,  shaded  with  aloes  and  orange 
trees,  along  the  sea  shore,  at  one  time 
maintaining  a  deep  silence,  at  another 
uttering  loud  cries,  which  resounded  on 
the  waves,  or  under  the  broad  plantains 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  We  returned  to 
our  dwelling,  which  adjoins  HabiVs 
country  house,  where  we  still  heard  the 
sounds  of  conversation  kept  up  bv  the 
females  of  the  family ;  we  ascended  our 
terraces,  and  watched  for  a  long  time 
those  flitting  fires  which  were  moving  in 
all  directions  through  the  trees  growing 
on  the  plain. — Lamariine's  Pifgrimage 
to  (he  Holy  Land. 


whether  the  iiuU  ii  in  the  groniid  or  the 
oonitruction,  I  do  not  know.  Almost  ail 
the  railroad  tmvellingin  Amerioa  is  very 
fittiguittg  and  noii^.  I  was  told  that 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  roads  beins 
put  lo  use  as  soon  as  finished,  instead 
of  the  work  beine  left  to  settle  for  some 
months.  How  far  this  is  true  I  do  not 
protend  to  sav.  The  railronda  which  I 
seiw  wete  laid  on  wood  insteed  of  stone. 
The  patentee  disooven  that  wood  settles 
after  ffoet  more  evenly  than  stone.  The 
original  cost,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 
One  great  inconvenience  of  the  American 
railrcMuls  is,  that  from  wood  being  used 
for  fuel,  there  is  an  incessant  shower  of 
large  sparksy  destructive  to  dress  and 
comfort,  unless  all  the  windows  are  shut, 
which  is  impossible  in  warm  weather.  Se- 
rious accidents  from  fire  have  happened 
in  this  way,  and,  during  my  last  tnp  on 
the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad, 
a  lady  in  the  car  had  a  shawl  burned  to 
destruction  on  her  shoulders,  and  I  found 
that  my  own  gown  had  thirteen  holes  in 
it,  and  my  veil,  vrith  which  I  saved  my 
eyes,  more  than  could  be  counted.— 
Miu  Mariineau*i  America, 


AN  AMERICAK  RAILWAY. 

The  motion  and  the  noise  are  dis- 
tracting. Whether  this  is  owing  to  its 
being  built  on  piles,  in  many  places; 


SAOACITT  OF  A  SAVAOB. 

The  sagadty  of  savages  often  tnns^ 
cends  all  that  the  boasted  learning  of 
schools  and  colleges  can  show.  A  North 
American  Indian,  upon  retarning  home 
to  his  cabin,  discovered  that  his  venison, 
which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry,  was 
stolen .  After  taking  his  observations  on 
the  spot,  he  set  off  in  punroit  of  the 
thief,  whom  he  tracked  through  the 
woods.  Meeting  some  persons  on  his 
route^  he  inquiied  if  they  had  seen  a 
littte  old  white  man,  with  a  short  gnn, 
and  accompanied  by  a  small  dog  with  a 
bob-tail?  They  answered  in  the  affirma^ 
live;  and,  upon  the  Indian  assuring 
them  that  the  man  thus  described  had 
stolen  his  venison,  they  desired  to  he  in- 
formed how  he  was  able  to  give  so  minute 
a  description  of  a  person  whom,  to  them, 
it  appeared  he  had  never  seen  ?  The 
Indian  replied, ''  The  thief,  I  know,  is  a 
IMe  man,  by  his  having  made  a  pile  of 
stones  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  reach 
the  venison  from  the  height  at  which  I 
hung  it  while  standing  on  the  ground  ; 
that  he  is  an  oldnma  I  know  by  his 
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ihoft  flept»  wfaidi  I  hftve  tiaeed  ofcr  Ac 
dead  leaves  in  the  woods ;  and  that  he 
is  a  whiic  naaa  I  know  bv  his  tnmiiig 
out  his  toeswhea  he  walks,  which  an 
Indian  never  does.  His  pm  I  know  to 
be  sAorf  from  the  maik  which  the  mmzle 
made  by  robbing  the  baik  of  the  tree 
against  whidi  it  had  leaned;  that  his 
dog  is  mall  I  know  by  his  track ;  and 
thathehasa&ofr-tai/I  discovered  by  the 
maik  it  made  in  the  dost  where  he  was 
sitting  while  his  master  was  bosied  aboot 
my  meat«'' 


AV  AMKRICAir  COURT  OF  CQUITT. 

The  following  description  of  the  man- 
ner of  administering  justice  in  an  Ame- 
nrtm  court  of  equity  Is  from  Wetion't 
Unittd  SUia  in  1833  :— 

The  court  was  held  in  the  evening. 
The  judge  sat  at  a  common  table,  in  his 
shirt  slaves,  and  his  waistcoat  unbut- 
toned, die  night  being  excessivdy  warm. 
A  copy  of  the  American  Statutes  lay 
before  him;  and  several  olher  persons 
vrere  ranged  around,  their  coats  taken  off 
also,  and  paper  placed  before  some  of 
them  to  take  notes.  A  jury  of  eleven 
was  chosen,  who  were  placed  together 
on  a  fonn  at  one  side  of  the  apartment; 
the  parties,  witnesses,  and  on-lookers, 
either  sitting  on  forms  or  standing  on  the 
floor.  The  defender  had  three  pettifog- 
gers beside  himself,  and  the  major  four. 
Witnesses  were  then  called  in  and  sworn, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  kiss- 
ing the  Book  of  Statutes  mentioned 
alvive.  While  this  was  goinff  on,  I  ob- 
served some  of  the  jury  fast  asleep,  others 
vnth  their  legs  crossed,  swinging  as  if 
they  were  on  a  rocking  chaur,  their  feet 
being  raised  up  as  high  as  their  heads, 
and  others  lyiogextendedon  the  benches ; 
while  the  abominable  system  of  spitting 
went  on  till  the  whole  floor  vras  be- 
daubed. The  adjoining  bar-room  was 
full  of  people  singing,  swearinff,  fighting, 
and  talking  blasphemy;  and  so  great 
was  the  noise  they  made,  that  the  exami- 
nation of  vritnesses  had  frec|uently  to  be 
stopped,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
what  was  said.  The  vntnesses  vrere  all 
present  at  each  other's  examination.  The 
case  was  not  finished  till  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  judge,  addressing 
the  jury,  the  greater  part  of  whom  vrere 
now  avrake,  shortly  pointed  out  the  law 


ofdiecase.  Hie  jvy  ten  withdrew  to 
anotfier  apartment  to  ddiberste;  during 
which  interval  the  judge  and  the  parties, 
along  vrith  die  pettilbggen  and  vritnesses, 
adjooined  to  the  baiHroom  to  get  sooie 
drink,  and  onitaally  treated  eadi  odier. 
Bfany  bets  vrere  laid  as  to  what  decision 
the  jury  would  come  to,  and  the  noise 
and  npnar  thus  created  were  tremen* 
dons. 


TKE  TURTLE. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  turtle,  one 
oaly  affords  good  food;  it  is  called  the 
green  turtle,  because  it  afibrds  the  much 
celebrated  ''green  fat;"  it  is  a  gentle 
and  harmless  animal,  very  different  from 
some  of  the  other  species.  It  is  occa- 
sionally found  of  a  very  huge  siae,  being 
sometimes  seven  feet  long;  and  it  varies 
from  56  pounds  to  800.  Its  strength 
corresponds,  for  a  turtle  of  the  lari^sl 
size  can  easily  walk  while  supporting 
five  men  on  its  back.  The  islands  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  number- 
less other  islands,  abound  in  them; 
those  alone  the  coast  of  Cochin  China 
are  not  only  plentifully  supplied  vrith 
them,  but  they  are  of  an  exquisite  flavour; 
and  so  highly  prized  are  they,  that 
serious  conflicts  are  said  to  occur  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  to 
obtain  them.  They  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  between  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  Great  BnUin,  and 
the  ships  engaged  are  provided  vrith 
proper  accommodation  to  permit  their 
being  brought  over  alive,  and  in  tolerably 
good  health.  They  generally  frequent 
the  waters  of  the  coast;  but  they  fine- 
quently  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  go 
on  land  to  considerable  distances,  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  These  eggs 
are  perfectly  round,  and  some  affirm 
that  they  lay  the  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  1,000  in  a  season,  of  the  siae  of  a 
small  hen-egg.  Vast  numbers  are  taken 
by  various  birds  and  beasts,  and  also  by 
man,  yet  the  number  hatched  is  oonsi- 
demble ;  and  even  comparatively  few  of 
these  are  permitted  to  cmwl  to  the  sea, 
such  havoc  is  made  on  them  by  sea-birds 
during  their  perilous  journey. 
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LAST  EXPEDmON  OF  CAPTAIN  CLAPPERTON. 


TuaUie  CapUinClsppMi(in,ib«di»- 
tinguUbed  A&ican  tnvaller,  immediaiel]' 
after  hii  return  to  England  from  hU  fint 
expeditioD,  id  1825,  wm  loUcited  bf  go- 
vemment  to  u)>dertske  the  manigecaeDt 
of  anotber  expedition  to  Africa,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Pearce,  of  the  rojal 
navy.  Dr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Dickion. 
On  this  occasion  it  wat  projected  that 
be  should  enter  the  Canlinent,  with  hii 
companions,  at  the  Guioeft  Coast,  and 
iheiK^  eodctTOur  to  reach  Jackaloo  in  a 
uortfi-eaiterly  direction,  lo  u  to  make 
sure  of  intervecting  the  Niger.  An  en- 
lerpriaing  youth,  naraedUicbardLAiiilfr, 
applied  to  Ciapperton  for  permiiiiOD  to 
join  the  expedition  in  any  capacity  he 
might  think  proper.  "  The  captain," 
we  ate  informed  by  I^iider,  in  bis  Nar- 
rative, subsequoillypabtisbed,  "listened 

Vol,  I. 


10  me  with  atlenlion,  and  after  I|had 
atunered  a  few  intemigationi,  nillingly 
engaged  m«  to  be  his  ooefidantial  ser- 
vant." In  this  iDterrien',  he  adds,  "  die 
keen  peneitadng  eye  of  the  Artiean  tn- 
vdler  did  not  escape  my  obsrmtion, 
end  by  its  fire,  energy,  and  quickness, 
denoted,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  the  very 
soul  of  enterprise  and  adventure."  After 
being  entrusted  with  an  answer  from  the 
king  lo  a  letter  wliich  be  had  brought 
from  tb«  Sullan  Bello  of  Jackatoo,  and 
with  a  letter  to  El  Kanemy,  the  sheikh 
of  Bomou,  Clapperton  left  England, 
with  his  company,  on  the  27th  c^  Au- 
i;ust,  not  three  months  from  the  time  ot 
his  return.  Mr.  Dickson  having  been, 
at  his  own  request,  landed  at  Whydah, 
the  re^t  disembarked  (38th  of  Nov.)  at 
Bodagry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
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The  journey  into  the  interior  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  December,  and 
Clapperton  soon  had  the  pain  of  seeing 
his  two  companions,  Pearee  and  Morri- 
son,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  liardships. 
Accompanied  by  a  merchant,  named 
Uoutsott,  who  joined  him  as  a  volunteer, 
he  pursued  his  enterprise,  and,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1826,  arrived  at  Ka- 
tunf;a,  the  capital  of  Yourriba. 

katunga  is  delig^tfally  situated  at  the 
point  of  a  granite  range  of  hills.  Ac- 
companied by  a  bond  of  music,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  they  proceeded  about  five  miles 
in  the  citv  betbre  they  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kine,  who  was  seated  under 
a  verandah,  with  .two  red  and  two  blue 
umbrellas,  supported  on  long  poles  held 
by  slaves,  llie  chiefs  were  ooserved  to 
be  holding  a  parley  with  the  kimr,  which 
ClapperUm  conjectured  to  relate  to  his 
bemg  desired  to  perform  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  prostration. 

<«  I  told  them,**  says  be,  <<  if  any  such 
thing  was  proposed,  I  should  instantly 
go  back ;  that  all  the  ceremony  I  would 
submit  to  would  be  to  take  off  my  bat, 
make  a  bow,  and  shake  hands  with  his 
majesty,  if  he  pleased."  This  beine 
granted,  we  accordingly  went  forward. 
Theatrical  entertainments  were  exhibited 
in  the  King's  Paik,  in  a  square  space 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees.  The 
first  performance  was  that  of  a  number 
of  men  daiidng  and  tumbling  about  in 
sacks,  having  their  heads  fantastically 
decorated  with  strips  of  rags,  damask, 
silk,  and  cotton  of  variegated  colours. 
The  second  exhibition  was  hunting  the 
boa  snake  hy  the  men  in  the  sad^s.  The 
festivities  of  the  day  concluded  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  white  devil,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  human  figure  in 
while  wax,  looked  miserably  thin,  and 
as  if  starved  with  cold,  taking  snuff, 
rubbing  its  hands,  and  trpading  the 
ground  as  if  tender-footed,  and  evidently 
meant  to  burlesque  and  ridicule  a  white 
man,  while  his  sable  majesty  frequently 
appealed  to  Clapperton  whether  it  was 
not  well  performcSd .  Af^er  this,  the  king's 
woTOfw  sang  in  chorus,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  crowd. 

The  city  of  Katnnga  has  a  thick  belt 
of  wood  round  the  walls,  which  are  built 
of  day,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dry  ditdi ;  they  are  fifteen 


miles  in  circumference,  and  are  entered 
by  ten  gates.  The  houses  are  of  day, 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  posts  that 
surround  the  verandahs  and  the  doors 
are  carved  in  bas-relief,  with  figures  of 
the  boa  killing  an  antelope  or  a  hog, 
and  vrarriors  accompanied  by  their 
drummers,  &c.  It  has  seven  maricels, 
held  every  evening,  in  which  are  exposed 
for  sale,  yams,  corn,  calanances,  ba- 
nanas, vegetable  butter,  seeds  of  the 
colocynth,  goats,  fowls,  sheep,  cotton 
cloths,  tiMl  various  implemaitt  of  agri- 
culture. The  whole  population  mar  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  slavery,  either 
to  the  king,  or  his  caboeeres,  or  cbieft. 
The  features  of  the  Yourriba  people  are 
described  as  bemg  less  charadenstic  of 
the  negro  than  those  of  Badagry;  the 
lips  less  thidc,  and  the  nose  inclined  to 
the  aquiline;  themenwdl-made,aadof 
an  independent  carriage ;  the  women  of 
a  more  coarse  appearance,  probably  from 
drudgery  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

On  departing  from  Katnnga  for  Kiam*, 
a  city  of  Borgho,  Blr.  Houtson  took  hb 
leave  of  our  tnvdler,  and  returned  to  the 
coast,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 
Clapperton  continued  his  route  among 
ruined  villages,  that  had  been  sacked  by 
the  Fellatas.  These  marauders,  it  seems, 
have  a  mode  of  setting  fire  to  walled 
towns,  by  tyin^  combustibles  to  the  tails 
of  pigeons,  which,  on  being  let  loose,  fhr 
to  the  tops  of  the  thatched  houses;  while 
they  keep  up  showers  of  arrows  to  pre- 
vent the  inhabitants  from  extinguisning 
the  flames.  Having  crossed  the  river 
Moossa,  a  considerable  stream,  which 
fidls  into  the  Qnorra,  an  escort  appeqrod 
to  tonduct  our  traveller  to  Yarro,  the 
sultao,  as  they  called  him,  of  Kiama. 
They  were  mounted  on  raaaritably  fine 
horses,  but  were  a  lawless  set  of  fellows, 
who  plundered  the  villages  as  they  WAit 
along,  witliout  mercy  or  remorse. 

At  Kiama  he  was  well  reeeited  by 
Yarro,  who  assigned  him  an  excellent 
house,  within  a  square  inclosura,  and 
sent  him  milk,  em,  bananas,  fried 
cheese,  curds,  and  Joo^/bo  (paste  of  In- 
dian com).  Shortly  afterwards  he  paid 
him  a  visit,  mounted  on  a  beautifiDil  red 
roan,  attended  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  six 
young  ftoiale  slaves,  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  except  a  stripe  of  narrow  white 
cloth  tied  round  their  beads,  about  six 
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inches  of  the  ends  flying  ouib«hiiid»«Mh 
qurrjiog  a  light  speor  in  the  right  huid. 
Each  of  these  girls,  on  tntering  the  door, 
put  a  blue  doth  round  her  waist.  Yano 
promised  our  tiaveUer  every  assislaooe, 
and  kept  his  word.  On  taluag  leave  he 
remouAted  his  horse,  the  young  ladies 
uudressed,  and  awav  went  this  most  ex> 
traordinary  cavaloade. 

The  light  ibrms  of  the  girisi  the  vivar 
ctly  of  their  eyesiand  the  ease  with  which 
they  appeared  to  fly  over  the  ground, 
made  them  appear  something  more  than 
mortal  as  they  flew  along^e  of  his  horM 
when  he  was  galloping,  and  making  his 
horse  curvet  and  bound.  A  maUf  with 
an  immense  bundle  of  spean,  remained 
behind  at  a  little  distance,  apparently  to 
serve  as  a  magasine  for  the  girb  to  be 
supplied  from,  when  their  master  bad 
expended  those  they  carried  in  their 
hands. 

Kiama  is  one  of  the  laigcst  cities  in 
Borgho.  Clapperton  estimates  it  to  con- 
tain at  least  thirty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
kingdom,  they  are  represented  as  great 
robbers. 

At  Wawn,  another  city  of  Boigho,  our 
travellerwae  well  and  hospitably  received. 
Being  so  near  that  part  of  the  Qnona, 
or  Niger,  where  Muugo  Park  perished, 
our  traveller  thought  be  might  get  some 
information  of  the  melaoeholy  event. 

''  I  was  talking,"  says  Clappeiton, 
"  with  a  man  that  is  married  to  one  of 
my  landlady's  female  slaves,  oalled  her 
daughter,  about  the  manners  of  the 
Cumbrio,  and  about  England,  when  he 
gav%  the  following  account  of  the  death 
of  Park,  and  of  hie  companions,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye>witness.  He  said  that 
when  the  boat  casse  down  the  river,  it 
happened  unfortunately  just  at  the  time 
that  the  FelhUas  first  rose  in  arms,  and 
were  revaging  Gooher  and  Yamfra ;  that 
the  sultan  of  Boussa,  on  hearing  that  the 
persons  in  the  boat  were  whitemen,  and 
that  the  boat  was  difimnt  from  an  v  that 
had  ever  been  seen  before,  as  she  had  a 
house  at  one  end,  called  hie  people  toge* 
ther  firom  the  neighbouring  towns,  at- 
tacked and  killed  them,  not  doubting 
that  they  were  the  advance  guaid  of  the 
Fellata  army  then  revaging  Soudan, 
under  the  command  'oi  Malem  Danfo- 
dio,  the  Esther  of  the  present  BeUo;  imt 
one  of  the  white  men  was  a  tall  an  with 


long  hair;  that  they  Ibught  for  thm 
d^8  before  they  were  all  killed,  that 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
verv  much  alarmed,  and  great  numbere 
fled  to  Nyfie  and  other  countries,  think- 
ing that  the  Fellatas  were  certainly 
coming  amongst  them.  The  number  oif 
persons  in  the  boat  was  only  four,  two 
white  men  and  two  blnsks  i  that  they 
found  great  treasure  in  the  boat;  but 
that  the  people  had  all  died  who  eat  of 
the  meat  that  was  found  in  hsir.  This 
aecotmt  I  believe  to  be  the  most  correct 
of  all  that  I  have  yet  ^ot;  and  was  told 
to  me  without  my  puttmg  any  questions, 
or  showing  any  eageimsa  for  him  to  go 
on  with  his  sloiy*  I  was  often  inmled 
to  think,  after  the  kindnere  I  nad  re- 
ceived at  Boussa,  what  could  have  caused 
such  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  the  coum  of  twenty  yean,  and  of 
their  difierent  treatment  of  two  Euro- 
pean travellers." 

ClapperUm  proceeded  to  the  ferry  at 
Comie,  crossed  the  Quorra,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  run- 
ning about  two  Bsiles  an  hour,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  canoes 
vrere  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  two 
wide,  ile  was  now  in  the  province  of 
Nyfib ;  the  country  well  cultivated,  and 
the  ant  hills  near  £1  Wata  were  the 
laigtst  he  ever  saw,  being  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  lesembltng  so  many 
Gothic  cathedrals  in  miniature.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  natives 
smelt  iren  ore,  and  every  vilbige  had 
three  or  four  UaokamiAhs  shops  in  it. 
The  housea  an  genmlly  painted  with 
figures  of  human  beings,  huge  snakes, 
aUigalorSy  or  tortoises.  On  arriving  at 
KooUu,  our  treveller  took  up  his  almde 
withaWldowLaddie,hnge,  fat, and  deaf, 
veiy  rich,  who  sold  salt,  natron,  booia, 
and  ran  hiun,  or  palm-wine.  The  booca 
is  made  fbom  Oumea  com,  honey,  Chili 
pepper,  and  the  root  of  a  ooarw  gran, 
and  is  a  ^ety  Aery  and  intoxicating  be> 
vengt.  Hie  whole  night  was  oassed 
in  singing,  dandog,  and  drinking  boon. 
The  women,  too,  dressed  in  all  their 
finery,  Joined  the  men,  danced,  sang, 
and  dnnk  boon  with  the  best  of  them. 
Then  soenn  are  eiactly  similar  to  then 
which  BuRkhardt  deseribn  to  have  taken 

C'  oe  among  the  booca  drinken  of  Besw 
and  8hmls. 

Koetfa  is  a  soil  of  uentrel  aaikec, 
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where  traders  meet  from  every  part  of 
Soudan  and  Western  Africa.  It  is  a 
walled  town,  with  four  gates,  and  may 
contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  including  all  classes,  the 
slaves  and  the  free,  who  live  together 
and  eat  together  without  distinction,  the 
men  shives  with  the  men,  and  the  women 
with  the  women ;  for,  in  the  true  style 
of  all  orientals,  the  two  sexes  eat  their 
meals  apart,  and  never  sit  down  to  any 
repast  together.  They  are  represented 
as  a  kind-hearted  people,  and  affectionate 
towards  one  another,  but  they  will  cheat 
if  ^ey  can.  From  Koolfu  to  Kufu 
the  country  was  woody,  the  trees  along 
the  path  consisting  mostly  of  the  butter 
tree.  The  villages  were  numerous,  and 
cultivation  extensive;  but  so  insecure 
did  the  inhabitants  consider  themselves, 
that  every  man,  working  in  the  fields, 
was  armed  to  defend  himself  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Fellatas. 

Zaria,  the  capital  of  2^-ieg,  is  a 
large  city,  inhabited  almost  wholly  bv 
Fellatas,  who  have  their  mosques  with 
minarets,  and  their  houses  flat-roofed. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  populous  than 
Kano,  a  city  which  is  estimated  by  Clap- 
perton  to  contain  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Many  of  them 
are  from  Foota  Bonda  and  Foota  Torra, 
and  seem  to  have  had  dealings  with  the 
Frendi  and  English  on  the  coast,  and, 
as  our  traveller  says,  have  not  improved 
by  the  acquaintance.  The  environs  of 
this  city  are  said  to  be  beautiful,  and 
grain  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  cul- 
tivated"both  within  and  without  the 
walls. 

The  beauty  and  iSertility  of  the  oountiy 
continued  all  the  way  to  Kano,  which 
our  traveller  entered  on  the  90th  July 
1826.  Here  Clapperlon  met  his  former 
friend  and  acquaintance,  Uadje  Hat 
Sala,  who  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the 
war  between  Sultan  Bello  and  the  Sheik 
of  Bomou.  Though  in  bad  health,'' he 
determined  to  proved  at  once  to  Bello, 
and  to  leave  his  servant,  Richard  Lander, 
and  old  Pasooe,  at  Kano,  und^  the 
protection  of  Hadje,  who  was  authorised 
to  grant  them  whatever  money  they 
might  vrant.  At  Jaia  he  met  his  old 
friend  the  gadado,  or  prime  minister,  who 
peeted  hmk  with  great  kindness;  told 
him  that  Bello  had  received  his  letter 
from  JS^ooUu,  and  had  sent  a  mcMenger 


to  conduct  bim  io'Soccaloo,  where  he 
resided.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
gadado  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  Kano,  where  be  was  pimi- 
dered  of  several  articles,  and  among 
others,  of  his  journals  and  remark  book. 
On  the  12th  of  October  we  find  him 
with  a  part  of  the  sultan's  army,  near 
Zurmie,  on  the  borders  of  a  large 
lake,  or  rather  chain  of  lakes,  in  the 
plain  of  Gondamie,  approaching  nearly 
to  Soocatoo. 

'*  The  borders  of  these  lakes,"  says 
he,  ^'  are  the  resort  of  numbers  of  ele^ 
pfaiants  and  other  wild  beasts.  The  ap- 
pearance at  this  season,  and  at  the  spNOt 
where  I  saw  it,  was  very  beautifiil ;  all 
the  acacia  trees  were  in  blossom,  some 
with  white  flowers,  others  with  yellow, 
forming  a  contrast  with  the  small  dusky 
leaves,  like  gold  and  silver  tassels  on  a 
cloak  of  dark  green  velvet.  I  observed 
some  fine  large  fish  leaping  in  the  lake. 
Some  of  the  troops  were  bathing ;  others 
watering  their  horses,  bullocks,  camels, 
and  asses ;  the  lake  as  smooth  as  gfaMs, 
and  flowing  around  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
The  sun,  on  its  approach  to  the  horizon, 
throws  the  shadow  of  the  flowing  acacias 
along  its  surface,  like  sheets  of  Iramished 
gold  and  silver.  The  smoking  fires  on 
its  banks,  the  sounding  of  horns,  the 
beating  of  their  gongs  or  drums,  the 
braying  of  their  brass  and  tin  trumpets, 
the  rude  huts  of  grass  or  brandies  of 
trees  rising  as  if  by  magic,  everywhere 
the  calb  of  Mohained,  Abdo,  Mustafe, 
&e.,  vrith  the  neighing  of  horses  and 
the  brayinff  of  asses,  gave  animatioQ  U> 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lake,  and  ita 
sloping  green  and  woody  banks,'' 

He  now  learned  from  the  gadado  that 
the  Sultan  Bello  was  enoaimMd  before 
Coonia,  the  capital  city  or  Goobar, 
which  had  rebelled  against  him,  and 
which  he  was  determined  lo  snbdoe  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Soocatoo.  The  Kaao 
troops  therefore  moved  forwards,  and 
Chipperton  along  with  them.  Bello  re* 
ceived  him  most  kindly;  and  said  he 
would  receive  the  King  of  England's 
lefler  andpresent  at  Soocatoo.  The  fol- 
lowing is  ClapperUm's  description  of  the 
curious  assawt  on  the  city,  which  took 
place  the  following  day : 

**  After  the  mid-day  prayers,  all  ex- 
cept the  eunuchs,  eamd-^vers,  and 
such  other  servants  as  w«re  of  use  only 
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to  |NDefvent  theft,  whedier  mounted  or  on 
foot,  marched  towards  the  object  of  at- 
tack, and  soon  arrired  before  tiie  walls 
of  the  city.  I  also  accompanied  them, 
and  took  up  my  station  dose  to  the 
gadado.  The  march  had  been  the  most 
disorderly  that  can  be  imagined;  horse 
and  foot  intermingling  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  all  nulling  to  get  forward; 
sometimes  the  followers  of  one  chief 
tumbling  amongst  those  of  another, 
when  swords  were  half  unsheathed,  but 
all  ended  in  making  a  lace,  or  potting  on 
a  threatening  aspect.  We  soon  arriTcd 
before  Coonia,  the  capital  of  the  rebels 
of  Goobur,  which  was  not  above  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  being  nearly  circular, 
and  built  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  rivers,  or  lakes,  which 
I  have  mentioned.  'EituAk  chief,  as  he 
came  up,  took  his  station,  which,  I 
suppose,  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  him.  The  number  of  fighting  men 
brought  before  the  town  could  not,  I 
think,  be  less  than  fifty  or  suty  thou* 
sand,  horse  and  foot,  of  which  the  foot 
amounted  to  more  than  nine-tenths.  For 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  yards,  all 
round  the  walls  vras  a  dense  drele  of 
men  and  horses.  The  horse  kept  out 
of  bowshot,  while  the  foot  went  up  as 
they  felt  courage  or  inclination,  and  kept 
a  straggling  fire  with  about  thirty  mus- 
kets, and  the  shooting  of  arrows.  In 
front  of  the  sultan>  the  Ztf-ieg  troops 
had  one  French  ftisil;  the  Rano  forces 
had  forty-one  muskets.  These  fellows, 
whenever  they  fired  their  pieces,  ran  out 
of  bowshot  to  load;  all  of  them  were 
slaves ;  not  a  single  Fellata  had  a  mus- 
ket. The  enemy  kept  up  a  sure  and 
slow  fight,  seldom  throwing  away  their 
arrows  until  they  saw  an  opportunity  of 
letting  fly  vrith  effect  Now  and  Oien 
a  single  horseman  vrould  gallop  up  to 
the  ditch,  and  brandish  his  spear,  taking 
care  to  cover  jiimself  with  his  large 
leatfiem  slueld,  and  return  as  fiut  as  he 
went,  generally  calling  out  lustily,  when 
he  got  among  his  own  party,  *  Shields 
to&ewaUl  You  people  of  ttie  gadado, 
or  atego,'  fco.,  *  wny  donH  you  hasten 
to  the  wain'  To  which  some  voices 
vrould  cry  out, '  Oh !  you  have  a  good 
large  shield  to  cover  you !'  Tbe  cry  of 
<  Shields  to  the  vrall  r  vras  constantly  heard 
from  the  several  chiefe  to  their  troope; 
but  th^  disfegsided  the  call|  and  neittier 


chiefii  nor  vassals  moved  from  the  spot. 
At  length  tfie  men  in  quilted  armour 
vrent  up,  *  per  order.'  They  certainly 
cut  not  a  bad  figure  at  a  distance,  as 
their  helmets  were  ornamented  vridi 
black  and  white  ostrich  feathers,  and  the 
sides  of  the  helmets  with  pieces  of  tin, 
which  glittered  in  the  sun;  their  long 
quilted  cloaks  of  gaudy  colours,  reach- 
ing over  part  of  die  horses'  tails,  and 
hanging  over  the  flanks.  On  the  neck, 
even  the  horses'  armour  was  notched,  or 
vandyked,  to  look  like  a  mane ;  on  his 
forehead,  and  over  his  nose,  was  a  brass 
or  tin  plate,  as  also  a  semicircular  piece 
on  eacn  side.  The  rider  was  armed  with 
a  large  spear ;  and  he  had  to  be  assisted 
to  mount  his  horse,  as  his  quilted  cloak 
was  too  heavy ;  it  required  two  men  to 
lift  him  on ;  and  there  were  six  of  them 
belonging  to  each  governor,  and  six  to 
die  sultan.  I  at  first  thought  the  foot 
would  take  advantage  of  going  under 
cover  of  those  unweudy  machio*^ ;  but 
no,  they  went  alone,  as  fest  as  \  ..e  poor 
horses  could  bear  them,  which  vras  but  a 
slow  pace.  They  l.ad  one  musket  in 
Coonia,  and  it  did  wonderful  execution, 
for  it  brought  down  the  van  of  the 
quilted  men,  who  fell  from  his  horse 
like  a  sack  of  com  thrown  from  a  horse's 
back  at  a  miller's  door;  but  both  horse 
and  man  were  brought  off  by  two  or 
three  footmen." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  battle,  th 
whole  army  set  off  in  t^e  greatest  con- 
fusion, men  and  quadrup^s  tumbling 
over  each  other,  and  upsetting  every- 
thing that  fell  in  their  vray.  Clapper- 
ton  made  his  vray  to  Soccatoo,  vrbere, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  lesided 
nearly  six  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  he  collected  much  information  re- 
specting the  first  irruption  of  the  Fellatas 
or  Foutahs,  from  Foota  Torra,  Foota 
Jdla,  &c.,  on  the  western  side  of  Africa, 
under  Othman  Danfodio,  the  father  of 
Belfo,  sultan  of  the  Fellatas,  and  the 
manners,  habits,  and  occupations,  of 
these  Mahomedans. 

Some  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
Tisited  by  Sidi  Sheik,  Bello's  doctor, 
vrho  told  him  that,  by  whatever  road  he 
might  choose  to  return  home,  he  should 
be  sent  under  an  escwt ;  and  that,  on 
his  former  visit,  the  Sheik  of  Bomou 
had  written,  advising  Bello  to  put  him 
(Clapperton)  to  death.  This^Clapperton 
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obi«rved,  was  very  extraordinary,  after 
the  kind  maoner  in  which  the  »)ieik  had 
behaved  to  him.  For  the  purpose  of 
seeing  tlie  letter,  he  repaired  to  tlie  ga» 
dado,  who  affected  ignorance ;  but  the 
next  day  the  sultan  told  him  tliat  such 
a  letter  had  certainly  been  written  with 
the  sheik's  sanction,  by  lladje  Moharaed, 
who  therein  said  he  was  a  spy,  and  that 
the  English  had  taken  possession  of 
India  by  first  going  Uiere  by  ones  and 
twos,  until  they  got  strong  enough  to 
seize  upon  tlie  whole  country.  A  few 
days  after  this,  the  sultan  sent  for  his 
servant  and  all  his  baggage  from  Kano 
to  Soccaioo,  and  accordingly  Lander 
actually  arrived  with  it.  The  next  step 
was,  to  seize  the  baggage,  under  pre- 
tence that  Clapperton  was  conveying 
guns  and  warlike  stores  to  the  Sultan  of 
Bornou ;  and  lastly,  he  ordered  a  letter 
which  Lord  Bathurst,  tlien  colonial  se- 
cretary, had  written  to  the  sheik,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  This  conduct  of 
the  sultan  had  such  an  effect  on  Clap- 
perton*s  spirits,  that  his  servant  Richard 
says,  he  never  saw  i>(*n  smile  afterwards ; 
but  he  found  it  in  'lin  to  remonstrate, 
lie  told  the  gadado  tliat  tiie  conduct  of 
Bello  was  not  like  that  of  a  prince  of 
tlie  faithful;  that  he  bad  broken  bis 
faith  wiUi  him.  The  gadado  assuied 
him  that  not  only  the  sheik«  but  the  two 
hadjis  of  Tripoli,  had  written  letters  to 
fiello^  denouncing  him  as  a  spy,  and 
observing  that  the  English  wanted  lo 
take  Africa  as  they  had  done  India. 
'*  I  told  tlie  gadado/'  says  Clapperton, 
*^  tliat  they  were  acting  like  robters  to- 
wards me,  in  defiance  of  all  good  faith.'' 
In  short,  their  jealousy  proceeded  to 
far  as  to  seize  every  thing  tnat  oould  be 
supposed  to  be  anv  part  of  the  presents 
intended  for  the  Sheik  of  Bornou. 

Not  long  after  this,  intelligenoe  was 
received  at  Soccatoo,  of  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Bornou  army»  which  put  tkc  sul- 
tan in  such  good  spirits',  that  he  b^|an 
to  resume  his  former  kind  conduct  to- 
wards Clapperton,  discussing  with  him 
which  would  be  the  best  and  safest  way 
for  his  return  to  England ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late.  Clapperton's  liealth  had 
never  been  restored  since  his  fiMal  sleep- 
ing on  the  reedy  banks  of  a  stf^nant 
ditch,  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival; 
and  his  spirits  were  now  oomplelely 
broken  down  bj  '^'■^pp^atiamt  ana 


ungenerous  treatmelki*  He  had  waited 
at  Soccatoo  in  hopes  of  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  sultan  to  go  on  to  Tim- 
buctoo«  and  lived  in  a  small,  circular, 
clay  hut,  belonging  to  the  sultan's  bro- 
tlier,  the  size  of  which  was  almost  fifty 
yards  each  way.  During  this  time  he 
variously  employed  his  leisure  hoar*, 
according  to  inclination  or  circumstanoee. 
**  We  eadk  went  outshooting  repeatedly," 
says  Lander  in  his  narrative.  **  Urn  was 
Captain  Clapperton's  favourite  amua&« 
ment,  and  almost  only  out-of-door  ex- 
ercise. He  frequently  went  out  with  his 
gun  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  not  till  the  evening  waa 
pretty  far  advanced.  On  all  of  these 
occasions  the  captain  was  dressed  in  the 
costnme  of  the  oountry»  which  consisted, 
besides  other  articles,  of  a  large  flowing 
tobe,  and  a  red  cap  with  a  white  muslin 
turban ;  the  to^  was  confined  to  his  waist 
b^  a  broad  belt,  in  which  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  short  dagger  wens  stuck ; 
thus  accoutred,  my  master  looked  more 
like  a  mountain  robber  setting  out  on  a 
predatory  excursion,  than  a  British  naval 
ofiicer.  His  beard*  also,  which  lie  had 
permitted  gradually  to  grow,  liad  undis- 
puted possession  of  hU  chin,  and  was 
of  a  trulv  patriaichal  leaglht  extending 
even  below  his  breast.  This  imparled 
to  his  oounteoanoe  a  venerable  expies- 
skm,  and  to  his  general  appearance  a 
degree  of  dignity  that  excited  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  An^  and  Fel- 
latas»  who  attach  great  imporlaeoe  to 
bushy  beards." 

Mr.  Lander  state!  that  they  often 
amused  themselves  in  the  eveaiags  by 
singing,  and  sometimes  he  phiyed  on 
his  bugle-horn.  "  How  oflpn,"  says  he, 
**  have  the  pleaaiog  strains  oif  *  iloos^ 
sweet  bome,^  mounded  through  the  ne- 
laacholy  streets  of  Socoatoo?  Uow  often 
have  its  iahabitanta  listened  with  Ueatb- 
leas  attention  to  the  white-faoed  strao* 
geiB  1  and  obaerved  to  eaeh  other,  ea 
they  went  awey,  ^  Suid^  thoae  Chitstiaea 
are  sending  a  blessing  to  their  country 
and  fUeads.'  Anything  that  ramusded 
ray  nastet  of  hia  native  Sootlaod  waa 
always  heard  with  iateiest  and  emotion. 
The  little  poem,  '  My  native  hjgUand 
home,'  I  have  suiw  aoores  of  tioies  lo 
him,  as  he  sat  with  his  arras  folded  on  hia 
breast  opposite  to  me  in  our  dwelling." 

On  the  nth  of  Maieh,  1827,  Clap« 
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perton  was  attftoked  with  dyaentervy 
which  he  told  Lander  had  been  brought 
on  by  a  cold,  caught  by  lyiog  d^wn  on 
the  ground,  which  was  soft  and  wet, 
when  heated  and  fatigued  with  walking. 
"  Twenty  days,"  says  Lander,  "  my 
poor  master  remained  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tressed  state.  His  body,  from  being 
robust  and  vigorous,  became  weak  and 
emaciated,  and  indeed  was  little  better 
than  a  skeleton."  Lander  himself  was 
in  a  fever,  and  almost  unable  to  stir ; 
but  he  was  assisted  in  taking  care  of  his 
master  by  Pascoe  and  an  old  black 
slave .  Towards  the  beginning  of  Apri  1 , 
Clapperton  became  alarmingly  ill.  At 
length,  calling  Lander  to  his  bedside,  he 
said,  '*  Richard,  I  shall  shortly  be  no 
more ;  I  feel  myself  dying.'' 

Almost  choaked  with  grief,  I  replied, 
"  God  forbid,  my  dear  master;  you  will 
live  many  years  yet." 

"  Don't  be  so  much  affected,  my 
dear  boy,  I  entreat  you,"  said  he ;  <Mt 
is  the  will. of  the  Almighty;  it  cannot 
be  helped.  Take  care  of  my  journal 
and  papers  after  my  death ;  and  when 
you  arrive  in  London,  go  immediately 
to  my  agents,  send  for  my  uncle,  who 
will  accompany  you  to  the  Colonial- 
oflioe,  and  let  him  see  you  deposit  them 
safely  in  the  hands  of  the  secieU|y. 
After  I  am  buried,  apply  to  Bello,  and 
borrow  money  to  purciutfe  camels  and 
provisions  for  your  journey  over  the 
desert,  and  go  in  the  train  of  the  Arab 
merchants  to  Fezzan.  On  your  arrival 
there,  should  your  money  be  exhausted, 
send  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Waitington, 
our  consul  at  Tripoli,  and  wait  till  he 
returns  with  a  remittance.  On  reaching 
Tripoli,  that  gentleman  will  advanoe 
what  money  you  require,  and  send  you 
to  England  tlie  first  opportunity. 

**  The  wages  I  agrwid  to  give  vou  my 
agents  will  pay,  as  well  as  the  sum 
government  allowed  me  for  a  servant. 
Remark  what  towns  or  vilbges  you  pasa 
through ;  pay  attention  to  whatever  the 
chiefs  may  say  to  you,  and  put  it  on  pa- 
per. The  little  money  I  have,  and  all 
my  clothes,  1  leave  you  :  sell  the  latter, 
and  put  what  you  may  receive  for  them 
into  your  pocket ;  and  if,  on  your  jour- 
ney, you  should  be  obliged  to  expend 
it,  government  will  repay  you  on  your 
return." 

"  I  said^as  well  as  my  agitation  would 


permit  me,  Mf  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
take  you,  yon  nay  rely  on  my  liailhfully 
performing,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  all  that 
you  have  desired;  but  I  trust  the  Al- 
mighty will  spare  you,  and  you  will  yet 
live  to  see  your  country.' 

*'  I  thought  I  should  at  one  time, 
Richard,"  continued  he ;  '<  but  all  is 
now  over ;  I  shall  not  be  long  for  this 
world ;  but  God's  will  be  done." 

**  He  then  took  my  hand  between  his, 
and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  while  a 
tear  stood  glistening  in  his  eye,  said,  in 
a  low  but  deeply  affecting  tone,  *  My 
dear  Richard,  if  you  had  not  been  with 
me,  I  should  have  died  long  ago ;  I  can 
only  thank  you,  with  my  latest  breath,  for 
your  kindness  and  attachment  to  roe^ 
and  if  I  could  have  lived  to  return  with 
you^  you  should  have  been  placed  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  want ;  but  God  will 
reward  you. 

''  The  sameevening  he  fell  into  a  slum- 
ber, from  which  he  awoke  in  much  per- 
turbation, and  said  he  had  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  tolling  of  an  English  funeial 
bell.  I  entieated  him  to  be  composed, 
and  observed  that  sick  people  firequently 
fancy  they  hear  and  see  things  that  can- 
not possibly  have  any  existence.  He 
made  no  reply." 

Two  days  before  he  died,  he  requested 
Lander  to  shave  him,  as  he  was  too  weak 
to  sit  up.  On  this  being  done,  he  asked 
for  a  looking-glass,  and  remarked  he  was 
doing  better,  and  should  certainly  get 
over  it. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  breathed  hit 
last,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Lander  imme- 
diately sent  to  ask  permission  of  the  sul- 
tan to  bury  the  corpse.  Bello  ordered 
four  sUves  to  dig  a  grave  at  the  village 
of  Jnngavie,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Soccatoo,  whither  the  body 
was  conveyed.  «<  Whan  all  was  raady, 
I  opened  a  prayer-book,''  says  this 
fiuthiUl  servant,  <<  and,  amid  showers  of 
tears^  read  the  funeral  service  over  the 
remains  of  my  valued  master.  This 
being  done,  the  union  jack  vras  taken 
off,  the  body  slowly  lowered  into  the 
earth,  and  1  wept  bitterly  as  I  gaaed  for 
the  last  time  upon  all  that  remained  of 
my  generous  and  intrepid  masUr."  He 
then  agreed  to  give  some  of  the  natives 
two  thousand  cowries  to  build  a  house 
four  feet  high  over  the  spot,  which  ther 
promised  to  do.    <<  I  then  returned," 
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says  Lander,  '^disconsolate  and  op- 
pressed, to  my  solitary  habitation,  and 
leaning  my  bead  on  my  hand,  could  not 
help  being  deeply  affected  with  my  lone- 
some and  dangerous  situation — a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  days'  journey  from  the 
sea-coast,  surrounded  by  a  selfish  and 
cruel  race  of  strangers,  my  only  friend 
and  protector  mouldering  in  his  grave, 
and  myself  suffering  dreadfully  from  fever. 
I  felt,  indeed,  as  if  I  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  and  earnestly  wished  I  had  been 
laid  by  the  side  of  my  dear  master ;  all 
the  trying  evils  I  had  endured  never 
affected  me  half  so  much  as  the  bitter 
reflections  of  that  distressing  period. 
After  a  sleepless  night  I  went  aione  to 
the 'grave,  and  found  that  nothing  had 
been  done,  nor  did  there  seem  the  least 
inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  to  perform  their  agree- 
ment. Knowing  it  would  be  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  them,  I  hired  two 
slaves  at  Soccatoo  tlie  next  day,  who 
went  immediately  to  work,  and  the  house 
over  the  grave  was  finished  on  the  15th/' 

Ten  days  after  this,  Lander  still  being 
in  a  state  of  fever,  the  gadado  and  two 
others  came  with  a  commission  from 
the  sultan  to  search  his  boxes,  as  he 
had  been  informed  they  were  filled  with 
gold  and  silver;  but  they  were  sur- 
prised on  finding  that  there  was  not 
money  enough  to  bear  his  expenses  to 
the  coast.  They  took  from  him,  however, 
two  guns,  some  powder  and  shot,  and 
some  other  articles,  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  gave  him  an  order  on  Kano 
for  a  certain  number  of  cowries.  After 
this,  the  sultan,  with  some  hesitation, 
allowed  Lander  to  leave  Soccatoo. 

To  Clapperton  are  the  sailors  of  the 
British  navy  mainly  indebted  for  what 
is  called  the  improved  cutlass  exercise. 
He  was  at  one  time  captain  of  the  De- 
fiance schooner,  and  while  she  rode  at 
anchor  on  the  spacious  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  or  Lake  Huron,  her  enterprising 
commander  occasionally  repaired  to  the 
woods,  and  with  his  gun  kept  himself  in 
fresh  provisions.  In  these  excursions  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  abo- 
rigines, and  was  so  much  charmed  with 
a  mode  of  life,  full  of  romance,  incident 
and  danger,  that  he  at  one  time  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  resigning  his  commis- 
sion when  the  war  was  ended,  and  of  be- 
coming a  denizen  of  the  forest  himself. 
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Aw  Afric's  tim-Bct,  and  lie  Uy 

Upon  Us  sandy  lied, 
Wlme  the  broad  8inkin«r  star  of  day 

Flash'd  fiercely  on  Ms  head;— 
The  desert,  ^without  shade  or  soond, 
Stretch'd  like  eternity  around. 

He  bent  his  dtan  dilated  eye 

On  the  approaching  nig^t,     ^ 
Nought  but  a  broad  and  tdistninsr  sky 

Smote  on  his  fever'd  aigfat,— 
A  flery  finnament,  a  sphere, 
Without  one  shade  or  lloveret  near. 

One  star  arose — his  memory  flew 

Far  o*er  the  ocean's  breast, 
To  that  proud  isle  amid  the  blue 

Bris:ht  billows  of  the  west ! 
That  land  where  pass*d  youth's  hours  of  glee. 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  sea. 

H#  saw  her  thousand  hills  again, 

Their  pine-ciad  summits  steep, 
Amid  the  Ay's  unbounded  plain. 

He  saw  that  Sabbath  sleep 
Which  hangs  so  sweeUy  o'er  each  glen. 
Where  wander  Scotland's  freo<bom  men. 

He  saw  the  lone  and  broomy  braes ; 

The  blackbird's  cheerful  strain, 
Which  cheer'd  him  in  his  boyhood's  days. 

Crept  to  his  soul  again ) 
He  tum'd  and  gaz'd  on  Afric's  sky— 
Tlie  vulture  only  made  reply.  • 

He  saw  the  emerald  hanghs  and  holms 

Of  Scotia's  beauteous  bound, 
He  saw  her  peasant's  happy  domes 

By  thousands  scattered  round } 
He  shuddered — now  beside  his  bed 
The  sarage  stalk'd  with  sullen  tread. 

He  thought  on  Scotland's  stars  and  strvaniB, 

Old  scenes  to  memory  dear, 
Wh#re  psss'd  in  ]  oy  those  tranquil  dreams,     • 

Ere  life's  cup  held  one  tear  1 
The  lion  and  the  panther  now 
Yell'd  their  fierce  war-cry  o'er  his  brow. 

A  brighter  dream  his  soul  absorbs : 

The  eyes  of  his  own  kin, 
Brothers*  and  sisters*  glorioni  orba 

Are  glandng  sweetly  in 
Upon  his  trance  of  pain  and  death ; 
He  hears  again  his  mother's  breath. 

She  blesses  her  fhir  fearless  boy, 

She  kneels  beside  his  bed, 
And,  in  her  holiness  of  Joy, 

Her  hands  to  heaven  arc  spread! 
Hie  simoon  rushing  through  the  air, 
Dispels  his  trance,  his  mother's  prayer. 

The  flery  sun  went  down,  the  sand 

Darken'd  beneath  the  foot 
Of  midnight;  in  a  stranger  land 

That  generous  heart  grew  mute : 
And  oh  I  will  dim  oblivion  spiead 
Her  pall  of  silence  o'er  his  head  ? 

No  1— honest  tongues  will  speak  thy  pr^sc 

In  hall  and  cottage  hearth. 
For  thou  hast  shed  another  blaze 

O'er  thy  fair  land  of  birth  I 
Though  death  has  hush'd  the  million's  shout. 
He  has  not  struck  thy  candle  out 
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VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OP  TQE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE 
CHARLES  EATON. 


Oh  the  3rd  of  June,  IBSe,  the  lubdU, 
eolooial  schooner,  Mr.  C.  M.  LewU, 
commander,  left  Sydney,  New  South 
Wak«,  in  search  of  die  unfortunkle  iut- 
moTs  ofthe  aew  of  the  Charlei  Ealon, 
■od  on  the  morning  of  the  19ih,  wu 
inchored  off  the  Donh  side  of  Idumy't 
Island.  Ai  soon  ai  the  veual  was  se- 
cond, the  ■tienlioa  of  the  crew  was 
directed  lo  the  shore,  od  the  beach  of 
which  a  group  of  Indian*  were  collected, 
lowing  signals  of  peoce,  by  eilending 
their  arms,  and  dispteying  gestum  simi- 
lar lo  the  natives  of  the  Main  ;  and 
wnong  them  was  plainly  distiivguisbed 
a  naked  white  roan.  The  Indians  were 
preparing  lo  launch  their  canoes;  and 
u  there  existed  lome  doubu  as  to  the 
real  disposition  of  Ibese  isUnden,  ererjr 
preparation  td  defence  itas  made  on 

Vol..  I, 


board  ihe  schooner  ;  but  that  the  natirea 
might  not  bo  deterred  from  visiting  the 
vessel,  the  loaded  guns  were  run  in,  end 
one  half  of  the  crew  were  concealed 
below,  in  readiness  to  repel  any  atlack. 
To  the  westward,  a  canoe  was  obserred, 
under  sail. 

It  was  not  long  before  four  canoes 
came  off,  each  of  which  contained  six* 
teen  men.  On  their  approach,  thej 
Im^bh  lo  make  signs  of  friendship,  by 
rubbing  the  band  over  the  abdomen, 
and  calling  out  in  loud  voices,  "  poud, 
poud,'*  (peace,  fieace.)  Their  object 
was  to  trade ;  and  for  that  purpose  vaej 
Itad  brought  tortoise-shell,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  trifles;  which,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  ship,  they  held  up,  calling 
out  "  looree,"  and  "  toolick,  nteaning 
iron  tools,  *i»h  as  knives  and  ana.    It 
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vrasy  however,  pretended,  by  sitpis,  that 
they  were  not  understood,  in  the  hope 
thiit  they  would  bring  off  the  white 
man  to  interpret  for  them  ;  at  the  same 
tirnp,  some  axes  were  displayed,  the 
fti^ht  of  which  made  the  Indians  so 
nuxious  to  possess  them,  that  although 
they  mi;;ht  have  easily  been  induced  to 
^ive  up  their  nearest  TeV^i«^9  in  easf. 
chf-jije,  yet  they  sliowcd  greot  jFeluct- 
ance  to  produce  the  white  man  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  found  that  trade  would 
not  be  allowed «  that  they  sent  a  canoe 
to  the  shore,  which  returned  in  an  hour 
with  htm  ;  but  lie  was  not  permitted  to 
rome  on  board  until  some  axes  were 
^tven  in  exchange.  Upon  interrogating 
liim,  Mr.  Lewis  was  very  much  gnitified 
1o  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  unfottu* 
nate  rrew  of  the  Cfiartet  Eaton,  his  name 
\)l'u\^  John  Ireland. 

Deferring  any  further  enquiries  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Lewis  Bare  the  crew  pef* 
mission  to  trade  witli  the  Indians,  upon 
wliich,  an  active  barter  commenced,  and 
was  carried  on  with  great  brisk neaSj  and 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Tlie  first 
present t^hich  was  given  them,  was  some 
empty  glnss  bottles,  which  they  call 
**  tarpoor/'  on  which  a  few  linesi  ex- 
])lairiiiigthe  particulars  and  intention  of 
the  schooner  s  visit  had  been  scmtched, 
in  order  that,  should  any  white  people 
be  on  the  island,  tliey  might  he  inmrmed 
of  the  means  of  escape,  which  was  now 
open  to  them.  Ireland  informed  Mr. 
Lewis,  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
preat  kindness  by  the  Indians  genemlly ; 
but  pointed  out  one  in  particular,  whose 
name  was  Duppar,  to  whom  he  was  in'- 
debted  for  his  life  and  protection,  «nd 
from  whom  he  had  received  ewn  parental 
kindness.  A  favourable  opportunity 
was  therefore  afforded  of  rewarding  inih 
for  his  humanity.  lie  was  invited  on 
board,  clothed  in  **  fine  linen,''  and 
londerl  with  presents,  >vtiich  put  the  old 
man  in  high  spirits. 

Ireland  now  informed  Mr.  I^ewis,  that 
llie  youncest  son  of  Cnpt  D'Oyley  was 
wUvi  on  shore.  Upon  'n()plying  to  the 
Indians  to  go  fof  him,  tltey  said  he  was 
on  the  other  f'ide  of  the  ishuidiand  eould 
Kot  i)e  prothiced  that  night,  hut  pro- 
inis(d  that  they  would  bring  hifu  on 
bonrd  in  tile  momin/.  Fearing,  how* 
evf  r,  t4mt  ihetr  reluoiance  to  part  With 
the  chfkl  might  indaoe  tbcm  to  cdnoeAl 


him,  all  bartering  was  ordered  to  be  sus- 
pended until  he  was  given  up;  soon 
after  which,  the  canoes  lefl  the  vessel, 
and  returned  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  from  Ireland,  tlie  account  ef 
the  loss  of  the  Charles  Ealon ;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  him  ; 
for  the  boy  i|ad  Ibrgotten  his  native 
tongue,  and  mixed  the  Murray  Island 
language  so  much  with  his  own,  that  he 
was  at  first  scarcely  intelligible.  The 
following  is  Irehod's  meUncholj  taie: 

On  the  15th  of  August  1834,  on  the 
ntssaae  from  Sydney  to  Canton,  the 
uAarfet  Entmif  was  wrecked  on  a  coral 
reef,  close  to  Torres  Struts.  Hie  cap- 
tain and  crew  amounted  to  twenty-six, 
and  the  tmssengers  were  Captain  and 
Mrs.  D*Oy}cv,  and  their  two  children 
and  servttiu  nrl,  and  a  young  gentleman 
from  Ireland.  11ie  vessel  went  to  pieces, 
and  two  rafts  were  constructed,  on  one 
of  which,  the  master,  the  surgeon.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  their  children, 
and  nunc,  a  native  of  India,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, passengers,  and  two  seamen,  left 
them  in  the  night.  Those  that  rematoed 
then  made  another  raft  of  ^«  vessel's 
top-masts,  lashed  together  with  coir 
roMt  and  made  t  sail  out  of  soma  cloth, 
whldi  formed  a  part  of  her  cargo.  It 
took  seven  days  before  it  was  completed, 
when  they  launched  off,  and  went  with 
the  wind  and  tide. 

After  being  two  days  and  nights  upon 
the  raft,  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  and 
having  partaken  of  very  little  food,  they 
passed  an  island^  and  tlien  saw  several 
more  it-head.  '  Soon  afterwards  a  eanoe 
was  perceived  paddling  towards  them, 
containing  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  who, 
as  they  appmached,  stood  up,  and  ex- 
tended their  arms,  to  show  they  had  no 
weapons,  and  were  inclined  to  be  friendly. 
On  Teaching  the  raft  the  Indians  got 
upon  it,  and  conducted  themselves  very 
peaceably;  and  after  a  short  time  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  leaTV  the  raft  and 
go  into  the  ciinoe,  which  they  at  first 
hesitated  to  do,  until  Thomsa  Ching,  ft 
midshipman,  sald^  he  would  go,  as  he 
Miould  then  hai'<e  a  better  chance  of  gM* 
titvg  to  Ehigland  ;  upon  which  they  all 
bonsented,  4knd  €^mbatked  in  the  canoe. 
Kefor«  they  Wh,  the  Indiana  searched 
the  raft  very  narrowly  for  Iron  imple- 
ments, but  only  found  »  ftw  hoops 
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which  ihey  oolleefted  and  took  vkh  them. 
Tbfty  were  Unded  on  a  small  island > 
called  Boydaa  hy  the  nalives^  who  ac- 
compaaied  them  round  the  island  in 
search  of  food  and  water,  but  they  were 
so  exhausted  wUh  fatigue  and  hunger 
that  they  threw  tliemselves  down  on  the 
beach  in  despair;  for  it  was  evident, 
from  the  ferocious  bearing  and  conduoC 
of  the  aavagesy  who  stood  around  tlie 
party,  grinning  and  laughing  in  the  most 
hideous  mannef,  that  Ihey  were  exulting 
in  anticipatioD  of  their  mufderous  inten- 
tions. 1  o  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense, 
Mr.  Claer,  the  first  officer,  addieasing 
hie  (Companions,  recommended  them  to 
be  resigned  to  their  fate,  and  read  to 
them,  in  a  roost  iaipretetve  manner, 
several  prayers  from  %  book  which  be 
hod  brought  with  him  from  th«  wreok ; 
afler  which,  commending  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  worn 
out  by  severe  exhaustion,  they  soon  fell 
aslet^p.  But  it  was  lo  tJiem  the  sleep  of 
death.  Lor  no  aooner  tmd  they  com- 
posed themselves,  than,  as  Ireland  d^ 
scribes,  he  was  roused  by  a  shout  and  a 
noise,  and,  upou  looking  up,  saw  the 
Indians  murdering  his  coropanioos  by 
dashing  their  brains  out  with  clubs.  Hie 
last  who  met  his  fate  was  Mr.  Claer, 
who,  in  the  atten)pt  to  make  his  escape 
to  tlie  canoe;  was  overtaken  by  his  pur- 
suers, and  immediately  despatched  oy  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

Ireland  and  another  boy, named  Sex*- 
ton,  were  now  all  who  were  left  alive. 
The  former  thus  describes  his  deliver- 
ance : — 

**  An  Indian  came  to  me  with  a  carv- 
ing knife  to  cut  my  throat;  but  I  gras|)ed 
tJie  blade  of  the  knife  in  my  right  hand, 
nnd  held  it  fast)  struggling  for  my  life. 
The  Indian  then  threw  me  dowu;  and, 
placing  his  knee  pn  my  breast^  tried  to 
wrench  the  blade  out  of  'my  hand,  but 
1  still  retained  it,  altjiough  one  of  my 
fingers  was  cut  through  to  the  bone.  At 
lust  I  succeeded  in  getting  uppermost, 
when  I  let  him  go,  and  ran  iuto  the  sea, 
and  swam  out;  but  being  much  ex- 
hausted, and  the  only  chance  of  my  life 
being  to  return  to  the  shore,  I  landed 
again,  fully  expecting  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  Tlie  same  Indian  then  came 
up  with  an  infuriated  gesture,  and  shot 
me  in  the  right  breast  with  an  a/row; 
and  then;  in  a  most  unac^uutable  man- 


ner, suddenly  beoama  quite  calm,  and 
led,  or  dragged  me  to  a  little  distance, 
and  ollered  me  some  fish  and  water, 
which  I  it«S  unable  to  partake  ofi 
.  ^'  Whilst  atruggliog  with  the  Indian  I 
observed  Sexton,  who  was  lield  by  an- 
other of  the  savages,  bite  a  piece  of  his 
arm  out ;  but  afler  that  knew  nothing  of 
him,  until  I  found  bis  life  had  been 
spared  in  a  monner  similar  to  my  own. 

*'  At  a  short  distance  off,  making  the 
roost  hideous  yells,  the  other  sav^^s 
were  dancing  round  a  large  fire,  before 
which  were  placed  in  a  row,  tlie  heads  of 
their  victims;  whilst  their  decapitated 
bodies  were  washing  in  the  surf  on  the 
beach, from  which  they  soon  disappeared, 
having,  probably,  been  washed  a^vay  by 
the  tide.  Sexton  and  f  were  then  placed 
in  charge  of  two  natives,  who  covered  us 
with  the  sail  of  the  canoe— a  surt  of  mat 
— but  paid  no  allention  to  iny  wound, 
which  fittd  been  bleeding  profusely.*' 

Upon  Ireland  being  asked  the  reason 
why  their  lives  were  spared,  he  answered 
that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  Indians 
recover  themselves  in  a  moment  from  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fury ;  and  he  attri- 
butes their  safety  to  a  circumstance  of 
this  nature.  Tiie  savages,  he  said,  ate  the 
eyes  and  cheeks  of  his  shipmates  in  his 
presence. 

The  next  day  the  Indians  collected  all 
the  heads ;  and,  embarking,  removed  to 
another  island  where  the  native  women 
lived,  which  they  c^ll  Pulliui.  On  Iuik!- 
ing  there,  Ireland  saw  Captain  D'Oylej's 
two  children,  George  and  William,  and 
the  ship's  Newfoundland  dog,  called 
Portland.  George  appeared  to  oe  about 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  the  other 
was  no  more  iUan  thirteen  or  fourteen 
rtionths  old.  The  eldest  told  Ireland 
that  the  black  men  had  killed  his  father 
and  mother,  and  nil,  except  him  and  his 
brother.  The  natives  then  took  them 
into  the  open  huts,  and  he  saw  parts  of 
Mrs.  D'0)ley*s  dress,  ond  the  steward's 
watch  there. 

The  number  of  Indians  collected 
amounted  to  about  sixty;  they  were 
merely  residing  on  the  island  during  the 
fishing  season;  for  their  home,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  was  at  a  (ionsi^ 
derable  distance  off.  Their  principal 
subsistence  was  turtle  and  small  fish, 
which  they  caught  widi  hook  and  line ; 
and  shelt-fisb|  which  abound  on  the 
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rmk.  The  isbad  of  Pollan  if  cofned 
with  low  trees  and  underwood,  and  the 
soil  is  sandjr.  In  Uie  ceotse  of  it  is  a 
spring,  which  snppUed  the  whol^  party 
with  sufficient  water  ibr  their  consump- 
tion. Upon  a  Toyage  the  nattres  eanj 
their  water  in  bamboo  joints  and  ooooa 
nut  shells^  as  do  the  Malays. 

(T0  be  evneUtdtd  In  omr  nut,) 


CXRCA88IAH  LEX  TALIOKIS. 

A  CiRCAssiAH,  whom  I  had  induced 
to  accompany  me,  nearly  fell  into  the 
sea  whilst  placing  his  foot  on  the  ladder ; 
but  I  fortunately  caught  him  in  time. 
M.  Tausch  congratulated  me  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  told  me,  that  had  he  been 
drowned,  I  should  hate  been  forced  to 
pay  the  value  of  him  to  his  relations,  who 
would  no  doubt  have  obliged  me  to  do 
so.  The  aslonisbment  I  expressed  at 
this  extraordinary  way  of  judging  in- 
duced him  to  relate  various  anecdotes, 
upon  which  this  people  found  such  a 
proceeding,  and  which  are  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  the  greatest  justice: — ^Two 
Circassians  possessed  some  lands  in 
common,  upon  which  grew  a  tree,  which 
was  stripped  of  its  bark  by  one  of  tlie 
tw9  proprietors.  He  soon  after  ceded 
his  snare  to  his  companion,  and  went  to 
reside  in  another  aistrict.  The  tree 
withered,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
ffTOund  the  proprietor  set  fire  to  it. 
Whilst  it  was  burning,  a  man,  wishing  to 
approach  in  order  to  light  his  pipe,  was 
crushed  by  its  fail.  The  family  of  the 
deceased  attacked  the  proprietor,  and 
demanded  of  him  the  price  of  the  roan 
whose  death  lie  had  caused.  The  practice 
was  an  established  one :  it  seemed  as  if 
he  could  liave  nothing  to  oppose  to  it, 
when,  convoking  an  assembly,  ne  proved 
that  having  only  set  fire  to  ihe  tree  be- 
cause it  was  doid,  the  former  proprietor 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  make  the  pay- 
ment, because  the  thing  would  not  have 
happened  if  it  had  still  preserved  its  bark. 
The  whole  assembly  applauded  him, 
and  decided  the  cause  in  his  favour. — 
A  prince  seeing  a  goat  in  his  field,  gave 
oraers  to  his  vassal  to  drive  it  away ; 
the  latter  having  broken  its  leg  with  a 
blow  of  a  stone,  wrapped  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  cloth.  The  animal  returning 
to  his  master,  went  too  near  the  chim- 
nejTf  and  set  fire  to  the  bandage ;  tha 
pain  which  this  oecasioned  made  him  ran 


away  over  a  field  of  wheat  ndonging'  io 
the  house,  to  which  the  flane  was  com- 
mnnicatcd,  and  the  wheal  was  soon 
cottsmned.  The  canse  was  tried,  and 
the  prince,  who  had  given  the  order,  was 
obliged  to  pay  all  the  damages. — ^A 
sportsman  havmg  fired  at  a  fox,  which, 
in  escaping,  dispersed  a  flock  of  geese; 
the  latter,  in  their  noisy  flight,  frightened 
a  horse,  which  threw  and  killed  its  rider. 
The  rdations  of  tlie  deceased  cited  the 
master  of  the  horse  before  the  old  men : 
he  easily  justified  himself  by  stating  the 
canse  which  had  rendered  ms  horse  un- 
governable: the  master  of  the  geese  vras 
then  summoned,  who  proved  in  his  turn 
that  the  sportsman  h»d  been  the  cause 
of  this  misfortune,  and  consequently  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  pay  the  fine. 
Almost  all  causes  are  tried  in  a  simitor 
manner,  by  national  assemblies  held  in 
a  wood,  and  presided  over  by  princes, 
and  according  to  a  code  of  ancient 
customs,  vrhich  are  become  laws,  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Circassians, — Dc 
Miurigny't  Circasna. 


LOST  Oir  A   PRAIRIE. 

I  WAS  very  much  struck  with  the  uni- 
formity of  the  surface  in  the  Prairie  ; 
which  I  had  often  heard  of  so  particu- 
lariy,  but  never  observed  before.  I  had 
now  run  a  mile  or  more  over  it,  without 
meeting  a  single  irregularity  or  obstacle, 
a  stone,  a  pebble,  a  bush,  or  even  a 
shrub.  Scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  seemed 
to  rise  above  the  ordinary  height,  which, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  about 
six  inches ;  and  thus  this  extensive  plain, 
neglected  by  man,  and  tended  only  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  presented  a  surface 
as  level  as  the  most  carefully  rolled 
garden-walk,  and  was  covered  with  a 
coat  of  green  as  uniform  as  a  smooth 
shaven  lawn,*or  a  vast  sheet  of  velvet. 
And  this  scene  was  not  confined  to  a 
small  vale  or  meadow,  or  bounded  by  a 
range  of  neighbouring  hills ;  but  stretch- 
ed US'  to  a  vast  distance  on  almost  every 
side ;  on  the  one  lumd  seeming  to  melt 
into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
other  to  meet  the  horizon.  There  vras 
nothing  elevated,  or  rough,  or  wild,  to 
contrast  with  the  flat  surfiuie  of  green; 
and  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  con- 
templating the  plain,  finding  it  varied 
only  by  the  distant  groves  which  were 
seen  towards  the  norioy  the  mind  feeb  a 
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kind  of  surprisey  tl  flndug  that  the 
senses  are  almost  uselessi  where  there  is 
so  little  to  giTe  them  exercise. 

The  idea  of  straying  upon  a  Prairie 
for  a  long  time,  had  ere  this  presented 
itself  to  my  imagination,  as  a  gloomy, 
and  indeed  a  very  dangerous  and  horrid, 
thing.  I  had  heard  uom  different  per- 
sons accounts  of  such  misfortunes, 
which  made  me  apprehend  the  loss  of 
one's  way  as  a  my  serious  afiair. 

It  is  often  said  of  txaveUers  on  the 
Arabian  deserts,  and  of  unfortunate 
mariners  on  a  wreck,  that  thirst  is  the 
most  distressing  evil  thev  have  to  en- 
counter. And  this  was  rally  confoned 
by  some  of  the  tales  I  had  heard  of  wan- 
derers on  the  Prairies  of  Texas.  Indeed 
I  had  listened  to  some,  while  passing 
over  a  part  of  this  same  ground,  on  my 
way  towards  the  coast.  The  young 
stianger  who  had  then  served  as  our 
guide  to  Anahuac,  had  entertained  me 
with  some  of  his  own  adventures  of  this 
nature.  I  did  not  mention  him  par- 
ticularly before.  He  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  personsces  whom  I  met  in 
several  places  in  Tma :  men  who  had 
seen  much,  and  were  ready  to  commu- 
nicate freely  on  most  subjects,  but  al- 
ways avoided  every  intimation  concern- 
ing their  own  history. 

The  young  man  of  whom  I  speak 
was  about  twenty,  evidently  one  of  my 
own  countrymen,  and  had  received  a 
pretty  good  education  from  teachers  or 
books,  though  a  very  indifferent  one 
from  his  parents,  or  those  with  whom  he 
had  associated.  He  had  been  in  Texas 
two  or  Uiree  years,  travelled  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  was  familiar  with  life  and 
manners,  objects^  places,  and  circum- 
stances in  every  district.  He  was  then 
on  his  way  from  the  San  Jacinto,  and 
had  recently  been  lost  on  a  Prairie. 
Being  alone  one  di^,  and  travelling 
where  there  were  no  landmarks,  he  be» 
came  bewildered,  and  sought  in  vain  for 
any  thing  that  might  serve  as  a  guide, 
He  was,  I  think,  without  a  compass, 
and  directed  his  course  wherever  his 
judgment  dictated,  riding  on,  merely  be- 
cause his  only  hope  was  in  leaving  the 
place  where  be  was.  He,  fortunately, 
bad  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  with 
him,  but  after  these  were  gone,  his  prin- 
cipal fear  was  that  bis  tobacco  would  be 
exhausted  beftwe  he  should  find  his  way 


to  some  habitatioB;  for  being  a  great 
tobacco>cbewer,  he  thought  it  his  only 
substitute  for  drink.  When  night  came 
he  dismounted,  confined  his  hwse,  and 
slept  on  the  Prairie.  When  morning 
reCnmed,  he  remounted  and  pursued  his 
way. 

According  to  my  leeollection,  he  had 
no  gun  with  him ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
was  the  reason  why  he  entertaintti  no 
expectation  of  supplying  himself  with 
food.  After  he  had  wandered,  almost 
hopelessly,  I  know  not  how  long,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  struck  a  track,  where  some 
person  bad  previously  passed  on  horse- 
back; and  quickening  his  pace,  he 
pressed  on,  hoping  it  might  soon  lead  him 
to  relief.  He  proceeded,  however,  hour 
after  hour,  and  was  about  to  despair, 
when  he  was  cheered  by  the  discovery 
.of  another  track,  which  met  and  joined 
the  one  he  vras  pursuing.  This  restored 
his  courage;  and  although  it  seemed 
strange  that  two  travellers  should  have 
joined  company  on  such  a  vast  and  ap- 
parently deserted  Prairie,  it  was  evident 
that  the  tracks  had  been  recently  made, 
by  horses  moving  at  a  travelling  gait,  so 
that  he  could  not  doubt  that  sudi  was 
the  fact,  and  that  he  was  not  far  behind 
them. 

He  rode  on  again :  but  still  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  before  him,  except  the 
level  and  open  country.  And  thus  he 
spent  several  hours  longer,  wondering 
all  the  while  why  he  coiud  not  overtake 
the  strangers,  when  at  length  he  per- 
ceived another  grateful  sign  of  man. 
Another  track,  marked  in  the  grass,  came 
up,  and  struck  the  route  he  was  pursu- 
ing ;  and  now  he  had  the  marks  of  three 
horses  before  him.  Now  once  more  he 
spurred  his  horse,  foeliog  as  if  company 
and  relief  must  be  near.  Three  travel- 
lers, it  would  seem,  could  hardly  be 
tmvelling  together  after  meeting  in  this 
accidental  manner,  and  all  lost  like  him- 
self: some  one  of  them  at  least,  must  have 
known  the  way,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose ;  and  by  following  their  traces, 
he  must  undoubtedly,  before  long,  arrive 
at  some  habitation,  or  at  least  some 
stream.'  His  thirst,  notwithstanding  the 
tobacco  he  used,  was  very  distressing, 
and  the  hope  of  finding  water  was  highly 
gratifying. 

He  had  not,  however,  gone  much  iar« 
tberi  when  he  perceived  something  on 
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the  Prairie  he  thougfai  he  had  seen  be- 
fore; and,  afier  a  abort  examinatioD  and 
a  little  reflection,  he  concluded  that  he 
must  have  previously  passed  the  spot. 
But  how  could  this  have  Occurred  ?  Ue 
had  not  turned  upon  bi»  track;  bnt 
might  he  not  have  made  a  complete  cir- 
cle, while  he  had  thought  himself  travel- 
ling in  a  straigbt  course?  Not  only  this 
might  be  true :  but  the  truth  sudidenly 
flasiied  upon  his  mind — he  bad  been 
following  his  own  tracks  for  About  two 
days!  Having  made  one  circuit,  on 
striking  his  own  route  the  first  time,  he 
had  imagined  it  that  of  a  stranger,  and 
followed  it  with  the  most  fallacious 
hopes,  until  he  readied  it  again  and 
again,  in  each  instance  mistaking  Uie 
footsteps  of  his  horse  for  those  of  another. 
The  wanderer  had  trials  to  undergo 
after  this  discouiaging  adventure,  but 
nothing  in  bis  narrative  had  struck  me 
HO  forcibly  as  Uiis  part  of  the  story. 
Though  he  afterwards  suffered  more  sc^ 
verely  from  hunger,  aud  particularly 
from  tliirbt,  there  was  notning  which 
seemed  to  me  so  dieadfui  as  his  situation 
when  he  made  the  discovery  of  his  long 
and  useless  wandearings  round  and  round 
the  Prairie  in  tlie  sase  wide  circle^  He 
reached  a  habitation  at  length,  and  ob- 
tained water  and  food. — VUU  to  Texas. 


MR,    DtCKF0nD*S    FIRST   VISIT  TO   I^OME 
IN    1780. 

We  set  out  in  the  dark.  -Morning 
dawned  over  tlie.  Lago  di  Vico,  its  wa- 
ters, of  a  deep  ultra-marioe  blue,  and 
its  surrounding  forests,  catching  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  in  vain  I 
looked  for  ti^  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  upon 
descending  the  mountains  beyond  Vt- 
terbo.  Nothing  but  a  sea  of  vapours 
was  visible. 

At  length  they  rolled  away,  and  the 
spacious  plains  liegan  to  show  them* 
selves,  in  which  the  most  warlike  of 
nations  reared  their  seat  of  empire.  On 
the  left,  afar  off,  rises  the  rugged  cliatn 
of  Apennines,  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
shining  expanse  of  ocean  terminates  the 
view.  It  was  upon  this  vast  surface  so 
many  illustrious  actions  were  perfbrnoed, 
and  I  know  not  where  u  migh^  people 
could  have  chosen  a  grander  theatre. 
Here  were  space  for  the  saich  of  armies, 
aod  verge  enough  for  eocampnentt; 


levels  for  martial  games,  and  room  for 
that  variety  of  roads  and  causeways, 
that  led  from  the  capital  to  Ostia.  How 
many  triumphant  legions  have  trodden 
these  pavements  I  how  many  captive 
kings !  What  throngs  of  cars  and  cha- 
riots once  glitlered  on  tlieir  surface  1 
savage  animals  dragged  (gom  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  ambassadoraof  Indian 
princes,  followed  by  their  exotic  trein, 
hastening  to  implore  the  favour  of  the 
senate.  During  many  ages  this  emi- 
nence commanded  almost  every  day 
Sttdi  illustrious  scenes,  but  all  are  va- 
nished; the  splendid  tumult  is  passed 
away;  silence  and  desokuien  remain. 
Dreary  flats,  thinly  scattered  over  with 
ilex,  add  barren  hillocks,  trowned  by  a 
solitary  tower,  were  the  only  objecta  we 
perceived  for  several  miles.  Now  and 
then,  we  passed  a  few  black, ill-favoured 
sheep,  straggling  by  the  way-side,  near 
a  ruined  sepulchre,  just  such  animuls  as 
an  ancient  would  liave  sacrificed  to  the 
muaes,  Sonietimes  we  csossed  a  brook, 
whose  ripplings  were  ilie  only  aouuds 
which  bnuke  the  general  stillness,  and 
observed  Uie  shepherd's  huts  on  its 
banks,  propped  up  with  broken  pedes* 
tals  and  marble  friezes.  I  entered  one 
of  them,  whose  owner  was  abroad  tend- 
ing his  herd,  and  began  writing  on  the 
sand,  and  murmuring  a  mciUincholy 
song.  Perhaps  tlie  dead  listened  to  me 
from  tlieir  narrowed  cells.  The  living 
I  can  answer  for — they  were  far  enough 
removed.- 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  daik 
tone  of  my  musings  in  so  sad  a  scene ; 
especially  as  the  weather  lowered,  and 
you  are  well  acquainted  how  greatly  I 
depend  upon  skies  and  aunsliioe.  To- 
day I  had  no  blue  firmaaieut  to  revive 
my  spirits ;  no  genial  gales,  no  aromatic 
plants  to  irritate  sny  nerves,  and  lend  at 
least  a  asomentarv  animation.  lieatli 
8^  f^  greyish  kind  of  moss  are  tlie  sole 
vegetation  which  covers  this  endless  wil- 
derness. Every  slope  is  strewed  with 
the  relict  of  a  happier  period ;  tranka 
of  trees,  shattered  columns,  cedar  beams, 
helmeta  of  bronze,  skuUs,  and  coins, 
are  frequently  dug  up  together. 

I  cannot  boost  o(  having  made  any 
disco  veriea,  nor  of  sending  you  any  novel 
intelligence.  You  knew  before  how 
po-fecUy  the  environs  of  Aonie  were 
desolate;  and  how  complotdy  the  papal 
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fOTemment  eontriires  to  make  its  sub^^ 
jeets  miserable.  But  who  knows  that 
they  were  not  just  as  wretched  in  those 
boosted  times  we  are  so  fond  of  cele* 
bmting?  All  is  doubt  and  conjectore 
in  this  frail  existence^  and  I  might  as 
well  attempt  proving  to  whom  belonged 
the  mouldering  bones  which  Uy  dis- 
persed  around  me,  as  venture  to  affirm 
that  one  age  is  more  fbrttmale  than  aao^ 
ther.  Very  Kkefy*  the  poor  cottager 
under  whose  roof  I  reposed  is  hapfSer 
than  the  luirariouB  Roman^  upon  the 
remains  of  whose  palaee^  perhaps,  his 
shed  is  raised;  and  yet  that  Homan 
flourished  in  the  purple  days  of  the  env* 
pife,  when  all  was  wealtli  and  splendour, 
triumph  and  exultation,  i  could  have 
spent  the  whole  day  by  the  rivulet,  lost 
in  (heams  and  meditations,  but  recol'* 
lecting  my  vow,  I  ran  back  to  the  ear- 
riage  and  drove  on.  The  road  not  having 
been  mended,  I  believe,  since  the  time 
of  the  Caesars,  would  not  allow  oi^t 
motions  to  be  very  precipitate.  "  When 
you  gain  the  summit  of  yonder  hill,  you 
will  discover  Home.*'  said  one  of  the 
postillions ;  up  we  nragged,  no  city  ap- 
peared. ''  From  the  next,''  cried  out  a 
second,  and  so  on,  from  height  to  height, 
did  they  amuse  my  expectations.  I 
thought  Rome  fled  before  lis,  such  was 
my  iippatience;  llllj  at  last,  we  pet- 
ceivnd  a  cluster  of  hills  With  gfren  pas- 
lures  on  their  8ummil,fnc1osed  b)^thicKetsi 
and  shaded  by  floiiristiirtg;''itek.  ,  Here 
and  (liere  a  wtitte  house,  'buifi  iti  the 
nnliqun  style,  Vvlth  open  pdfticocS,  that 
received  a  f!\int  glc'a^  of  the  evening 
sun,  just  emerged  from  the  clouds  and 
tinting  the  meads  below,  bfow  domes 
and  lowers  began  to  discover  themselves 
in  the  valley,  and  St.  Peter'n  lo  rise 
above  the  magnificent  rooCs  of  the  Vati- 
can, tvery  slep  we  advanced  the  sCette 
extended,  till,  winding  suddenly  round 
tlie  hill,  all  Rome  Opened  to  our  view. 

Shall  T  ever  forgei  tnie  sensations  Jexn^- 
ritfucedupon  slowly  descending  tlie hills, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber? 
When  I  entered  an  avenue  between 
terraces  and  ornamented  gales  of  villas^ 
which  leads  to  the  Porto  del  Popblo, 
and  beiield  the  square,  the  domes,  tlte 
obelisk,  the  long  pesspiective  of  atteets 
and  ipalaces  opening  beyond,  all  gbwlng 
with  the  vivia  led  of  sunset,  you  Can 
imagine  how  1  enjoyed  my  beloved  lint, 


mf  favourite  hour,  surroanded  by  such 
objects*  Yoo  tan  fancy  me  ascending 
Monte  Cavallo,  leaning  against  the  pe«> 
deatal  which  supports  Bucephalus;  then^ 
spite  of  time  and  distance,  hurrying^ 
to  St.  Peter's,  in  performaooe  of  my 


vow. 


I  met  tlie  Holy  Fatlnr  in  all  his 
pomp,  returning  from  vespers — trumpets 
floorisbing,  and  a  tioa^  of  guards  drawn 
out  upon  Ponto  Bt.  Angelo.  Casting  a 
r^peotAil  gianoe  upon  the  Moles  Adri' 
ani^  I  moved  on,  till  the  sweep  of  St. 
Peter's  colonnade  opened  upon  me. 
The  edifice  appears  to  have  bosn  raised 
within  the  year,  such  is  its  fVesbness  and 
preservation*  I  could  hatdty  take  my 
eyes  from  off  the  beautifhl  symmetry  of 
its  front,  ooAiraited  with  the  magnifi- 
cent, though  irregtilar,  courts  of  the 
Vatican,  towering  over  the  ooloanade, 
till,  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  dome,  1 
fan  up  the  sleps,  and  ehtered  the  grand 
portaly  whteh  was  on  the  point  of  being 
eloaod.' 

I  knew  not  where  I  was,  or  to  what 
scene  transported ;  a  sacred  twilight 
concealing  the  extremities  of  the  struc' 
tare,  1  could  not  distinguish  any  parti- 
culiHf  ornament,  but  enjoyed  the  e^ect 
of  the  whole.  No  damp  alh,  or  fcetid 
eihalation  offended  me.  The  perfume 
df  incehse  vras  not  yetentinely  dissipated. 
No  hvmiii  being  stirred.  I  henrd  a 
doof  olaeed  with  the  sound  of  thunder) 
andth6ught  I  disiingulslusd  sortie  fern t 
whisperings^  btit  a^a  igntamtit  whetice 
they  eame.  Sereral  Hundred  lamps 
tvrifikled  round  the  high  altar,  miHe  lost 
iti  the  immensity  of  the  pile.  No  other 
tight  disturbed  my  reveries,  but  the 
dyih^  glow,  still  visible  through  the 
western  windaws.  Imagff»e  how  I  -felt 
upon  finding  myself  alone  in  tliis  vast 
temple*  at  so  lute  an  hour.  Do  you 
think  that  I  quitted  it  without  some 
revelation? 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  before  I 
issued  forth,  and  pausing  a  few  minwtes 
un4er  the  porticoes,  listened  to  the  msh 
of  the  fyunt8ins%  Then  traversing  half 
the  town,  I  believe,  in  my  way  to  the 
Villa  M^ici,  under  whteii  I  am  lodged, 
fell  into  a  profound  repose,  which  my 
aeal  and  exercise  may  be  allowed,  I  think, 
to  have  merited.- ' 

October    30ih. — Immediately   after 
break(bet  I  repdlred  again  to  St.  PeteKs^ 
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fHudi  etCBcnttded  die  haghl  of  mj 
ctpectetioni,  I  eoald  haidly  quit  it. 
I  wttbed  his  holiocat  would  tXkm  me 
to  eiect  A  little  tabeniade  widiiii  tUt 
glorious  temple.  I  should  denre  no 
other  pwoect  doiiiig  the  winter;  no 
other  MET  tnan  the  vast  aiches  glowing 
with  goUen  oranmealiy  so  loAj  as  to 


loose  aD  glitter  or  gandtnen.  But  I 
cannot  say  I  should  be  perfectly  eon- 
teotedy  unlem  I  eoold  obtain  another 
tabenmefe  lor  yon.  Thus  estabUshed, 
we  would  take  our  evening  walks  on  the 
field  of  nutfble ;  ibr  is  not  the  pavement 
vast  enough  Ibr  the  extravagance  of  the 
appellation  7  Sometimes,  instead  of 
climbing  a  mounlainy  we  should  ascend 
the  cupola,  and  look  down  on  our  little 
encampment  below.  At  nieht  I  should 
vrish  lor  a  constellation  of  lamps  dis- 
pened  about  in  clusters,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  diffuse  a  mild  and  equal 
light.  Music  sliould  not  be  wanting  4 
at  one  time  to  breathe  in  tlie  subterra- 
neous chapels,  at  another  to  echo  tbrougii 
the  dome. 


EKOLItn  ABROAD. 

I  DO  not  exactly  know  how  it  happens, 
but  certainly,  notwithstanding  their  many 
sterling  and  excellent  qualities,  our  coun- 
trymen do  not  always  improve  the  spot 
in  which,  in  their  foreign  migiations,  they 
happen  to  settle.  Inns,  it  is  true,  are 
bettered,  and  lodging-houses  become 
suddenly  neat,  carpeted,  and  comfort- 
able; shops  brighten  op,  the  pastry* 
cook  who  arranges  ball  suppers,  or  sup* 
pliei  routs  with  croquig,  noles  or  orseat, 
refreshes  the  stale  bon-bons  that  have 
garnished  his  windows  for  the  last  half 
year,  and  announces  captain  biscuits, 
mullns,  or  mince-pies,  according  to  the 
season;  while  the  milliner,  who  calls 
herself  Parisian,  exchanges  her  humble 
show  of  {Msteboard  shapes  for  a  thin 
curtain,  with  a  mystery  of  flowers,  rib- 
bands, and  feathers  behind  it  Sundrv 
shops  diffuse  the  blessings  of  English 
drugs,  English  pencils,  paper,  water- 
colours,  pins,  cutlety,  &c.;  the  butcher 
salts  tongues  and  rounds  of  beef  a  la 
Anglaiie;  th^  baker  makes  English  rolls; 
in  short,  none  are  altogether  faithful  to 
native  talent  and  invention,  except  the 
milliner,  whose  goods  are  always  an- 
nounced as  fresh  from  the  capital;  and 


the  patriot  coifienr,  who  atill  nynniti 
m  r'mMUr  sk  Pens.  Hie  shop  window 
denotes  the  cnonlatkni  of  tte  goldrn 
good  (or  it  may  he  evil)  bv  the  Britiah 
lendents,  and  n  few  in&vidnab  are,  no 
doubt,  permaBCBtly  benefitted.  But  c»- 
pidity  IS  sharpened  or  excited,  and  of 
course  the  spirit  of  extortion  eaDed  into 
play,  to  the  advantage-— probity  apart — 
of  one  in  ten,  and  tlw  injuiy  of  the  other 
nine.  The  native  inhabitants  let  their 
houses,  and  reciie  into  cheaper  quarters ; 
should  any  remain,  the  new  eomeis  take 
care  to  make  aodety  too  soperior  for 
them — indeed  veiy  often  for  themselves 
also ;  and  so  one-half  are  obliged  to  sit 
bekfw  the  taii^  or  to  exhaust  th«ir  le- 
sourees  in  endeavours  lo  obtain  a  poet 
above  it ;  while  those  who,  from  assur- 
ance, or  some  lucky  casualty,  keep  the 
head  of  the  table,  are  often  the  very  per- 
sons, morally  speaking,  who  ought  to 
stand  at  the  Utffei.^SkeicMa  in  the 
Pyremta, 

WniTfi  BLBPnAMIB. 

An  animal  of  this  rare  variety  was 
sometime  ago  presented  by  the  King  of 
Siam  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantesat  Paris, 
as  a  return  for  the  extreme  kindness 
which  the  Siamese  twins  met  with  from 
the  people  of  the  French  capital  during 
their  exliibitions.  It  appears  tliat  these 
youtlis  wrote  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms  to  their  parents  of  the  treatment 
which  they  met  with,  and  this  reaching 
the  king's  ears,  he  determined  to  evince 
the  gratitude  of  his  nation  by  this  much- 
prized  present.  The  white  elephant  b 
said  not  to  be  a  separate  species  of  the 
class,  but  what  is  called  an  albino.  It 
has,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  having 
natural-coloured  eyes,  and  can  bear  the 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness  without 
inconvenience.  It  is  an  aninuU  beyond 
all  price  in  India.  In  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Persians  it  was  treated  with 
dirine  honours.  The  king  of  Siam  has 
but  five  in  his  menagerie,  although  very 
large  rewards  are  constantly  offered  to 
persons  who  can  catch  the  animal  in  a 
wild  state. 
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VOYAGE  IN  6EARCH  OF  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE 
CHARLES  EATON. 

CHAFTIB  II. 


ig  at  Pullan  tno  months, 
tliclndiant  Kpamted.  One  iHirly, taking 
Ireland  nnd  the  infant  D  Oyl«y  with 
them,  enibaikcd  in  a  canoe,  and  arter 
hair  a  day's  lait,  reached  another  iilet 
to  the  norlliwnrd,  where  they  remained 
a  day  and  b  night  on  a  sandy  bench,  and 
the  next  tnorning  proceeded  and  readied 
another  islet,  low  and  bushy,  where  they 
remained  a  rorlnight.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Dorthurard,  calling  on  Iheir 
wiiy  at  diflercnt  islands,  nnd  remaining 
M  long  as  lliey  supplied  food,  until  Ihey 
reac-ed  Dnmley's  Iiland,  which  they 
colled  Aroub,  where,  for  the  fint  lime, 
Intland  rayi  hemet  witli  kind  trentinent. 
Afler  a  fortnight  they  i^^aiii  enihoikrd, 
and  returning,  lliey  lanie  to  nn  iiland 
colled  Sir-rel)  (uixlerstood  to  be  Mara- 
ilen  Inland),  siluate  near  Aureed,  where 
the  voyage  eiidtd. 


"  After  we  were  there  ■  few  days,'' 
sayi  Ireland,  "  two  shi|>s  in  company 
approached  very  near,  and  the  natives 
were  running  backwardi  and  forwards 
with  great  curiosity,  and  Ihey  sent  us  up 
inlo  die  bush  along  with  llie  women. 
William  D'Uyley  used  to  cry,  and  they 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  beat  hiro  witli  a 
bamboo,  and  the^  struck  ol  me  for  trying 
toprcventthem  from  ill-treating  the  child. 
Soon  after  we  had  been  on  this  island, 
but  1  da  not  know  how  lon^,  for  I  lost 
all  idea  of  keeping  count,  Duppar,  nnd 
I'amoy,  his  wife,  natives  of  Murray's 
Islana,  rame  over  to  us  on  the  sandx, 
and  purchased  us,  William  D'Oylcy  and 
mc,  for  a  branch  of  bananas  each,  and 
we  went  along  with  our  new  purchasers, 
and  the  other  sailor  boy  and  George 
D'Oyli  y  were  taken  away  by  the  natives 
that  sold  u9.    At  Murray's  Island  we 
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were  Ireftled  much  better  than  at  the 
other  island.  The  natirei  had  small 
gardens,  and  grew  yams,  and  coooa-nut 
trees,  and  phuitains.  When  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  I  learned 
from  the  natives  we  were  with,  that  those 
we  had  quitted  had  murdered  the  other 
sailor  boy  and  Geofge  D'Oylej." 

Duppar,  who,  it  ^ipears,  upon  heai«- 
ing  that  there  were  two  white  bots  hi 
captivity  at  Anreed,  had  embarked  in  a 
canoe  with  his  wife,  and  went  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  them  by 
barter,  eave  little  D'Oyky  to  a  native^ 
named  Oby,  to  take  care  of;  a  charse 
of  which  he  faithfully  acquitted  himself, 
and  both  Oby  and  his  adopted  child 
soon  became  very  fond  of  each  other, 
for,  as  tlie  child  was  a  mere  infant,  he 
soon  foigot  his  mother^  and  naturally 
attached  himself  to  his  nurse.  When 
at  Anreed  the  Indians  had  named  Ire- 
land, Wak,  and  little  I^Oyley  they 
called  llass — names  which  they  retained 
at  Murray's  Island,  and  by  which  they 
are  doubtless  now  knowa  all  oter  the 
Afchipelago. 

Ireland  lived  in  the  same  hut  with 
Duppar  and  his  family;  his  employ- 
ment was  to  cultivate  a  plantation  of 
yams,  and,  during  the  seasoni  to  assist 
in  taking  turtle  and  shell- flsh.  On  one 
occasion  he  accompanied  ihem  on  an  ex- 
cursion towards  New  Guinea,  where  they 
went  for  the  purpose  of  barter  and  trade, 
which  they  frequently  did  to  obtain  bows 
and  arrows,  canoes  and  feathers,  for 
which  they  gave  in  return  shells,  and 
which,  from  their  scarcity,  the  New 
Guinea  people  prize  verj  mudi ;  but  as 
Duppar  was  fearful  the  New  Guinea 
people  would  steal  or  murder  him,  he 
was  left  At  Darn  ley's  Island,  in  charge 
of  A^ge,  an  Indian,  until  their  return. 
Duppar  and  his  friends,  however,  were 
not  long  awav ;  for,  having  stopped  at 
an  islHnd  called  Jarmulh  (Campbeirs 
Island),  to  pass  the  night,  one  of  the 
islanders  attempted  to  take  away  by 
force,  from  one  of  the  visitors,  his  moco 
moco  (a  sort  of  bandage  worn  round  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  made  of  Uie  bark  of 
bamboo),  upon  which  a  quarrel  ensued, 
in  which  the  Murray  Islanders  used  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  wounded  several, 
one  being  shot  through  the  body.  The 
Jarinuth  people  then  retreated  to  their 
huU,  and  the  others  embarked ;  but  in- 


stead of  gwng  to  New  Gninea  returned 
to  Damley  Island,  where,  in  a  ftiw  days, 
they  received  a  mess^  fipom  Jarmuth, 
oflking  peace;  which,  however,  they 
would  not  accept,  nor  did  they  afterwards 
make  friends. 

^  After  I  had  been  sometime  on  the 
island,**  continued  Ireland,  ^'tbe  ship 
Mangfei  camo  in  sight  and  anchored. 
I  went  ovar,  along  with  several  of  the 
natives,  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  we 
dropped  under  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 
A  rope  vras  thrown  down  into  the  canoe, 
but  having  spfained  my  wrist  a  lew  days 
before,  I  was  unable  to  get  up  bv  it,  and 
I  asked  the  crew  to  lower  the  boat  for 
me,  and  I  would  get  m.  Hie  captain 
and  offloen  then  lowered  the  starboard 
cutter  and  put  into  it  several  cutlasses, 
sworas  and  pistols.  Hie  sight  of  these 
frightened  the  natives,  who  thought  that 
thev  meant  to  kill  mo  and  themselves, 
and  they  let  go  the  rope,  and  paddled 
towards  shore.  The  boat  drew  a  fisw 
strokes  after  ttS|  but  soon  turned  back. 
A  few  hours  after  the  captain  rowed  to 
the  beach,  and  one  of  the  sailors  showed 
him  the  boy*  and  motioned  him  to  eome 
to  them^  and  he  also  motioned  to  them 
to  approach  him,  but  their  appeared 
afraid  of  each  other,  and  the  Mat  left 
the  beach|Soon  after  which  the  veseel 
sailed  oiT/'  This  contduded  Ireland's 
statement. 

Next  morning,  the  30(h  of  June,  at 
seven  o'clock,  five  canoes  came  off  to 
the  schooner  to  trade ;  but  as  they  did 
not  bring  the  child,  no  communication 
was  allowed  to  be  held  with  them.  As 
Mr.  Lewis  had  now  the  advantage  of 
Ireland's  interpreting  his  wishes,  no 
mistake  or  misunderstanding  could  occur 
in  communicating  with  them.  It  was 
evident  they  were  very  reluctant  to  give 
the  child  up,  and  yet  they  coveted  the 
"  toolick,'*  and  ■'  tooree*'  so  mucli,  that 
he  had  great  hopes  of  eflecting  his  object 
without  resorting  to  force.  After  wait- 
ing, for  sometime  without  any  appear- 
ance of  their  sending  for  the  child,  be 
began  to  insist  upon  their  giving  him 
up ;  and  opening  the  ports,  ran  the  guns 
out,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  using 
force,  which  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  natives  saw  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
determined  to  gain  his  point,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  canoe  ashore  to  bring 
the  child  off.    It  returned  in  a  short 
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time,  with  a  message,  that  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  but  should  be 
given  up  if  he  would  give  '•tooree''  for 
him,  which  was,  of  course,  immediately 
assented  to ;  but  then  they  wanted  the 
payment  to  be  made  in  advance.  As  it 
was  evident  from  the  confidence  they 
placed  in  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  example 
that  had  been  shown  by  the  paToient 
that  was  made  for  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
wards that  were  afterwards  given  to 
Duppar,  that  the  Indians  had  no  inten- 
tion of  completing  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, but  merely  wanted  to  obtain  the 
•Moolick,"  he  refused  to  comply  with 
their  proposal,  and  repeated  his  orders 
to  stop  trade. 

Shortly  after  this,  upon  looking  to- 
wards the  shore,  a  group  of  about  one 
hundred  Indians,  evidently  in  deep  con- 
sultation, were  seen  seated  on  a  hill ; 
and  among  them  a  little  white  child, 
perftpclly  naked,  playing  with  others  of 
the  same  size.  After  two  or  three  hours 
the  group  beg:in  to  move  down  towards 
the  shore,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  child, 
surrounded  by  the  natives,  was  brought 
to  the  beach-  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
Indian,  who  seemed  by  his  kissing  him 
to  be  very  sorrowful  at  the  idea  of  giving 
him  up.  He,  however,  embarked  in  a 
canoe,  and  brought  him  alongside.  Hie 
child  wasfrightenedi  and  cried  very  much 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  hb  sable  friend, 
whose  neck  he  clung  round,  and  pointed 
to  the  shore.  Oby,  however,  brought 
his  little  charge  on  board,  and  descended 
into  the  cabin,  where  Mr.  Lewis  satbfied 
him  with  presents,  and  dressed  him  in 
clothes,  at  which  he  evinced  no  small 
delight.  The  bargain  having  now  been 
completed,  the  canoes  were  permitted  to 
come  alongside,  and  the  people  to  trade. 
They  had  not,  however,  much  to  dispose 
of:  a  few  Tarns  and  cocoa-nuts,  a  small 
quantity  or  tortoise-shells,  bows,  arrows, 
nzgigs,  and  shells  of  little  value,  were  all 
they  possessed. 

Towards  evening,  the  canoes  returned 
to  the  shore,  but  left  Oby  and  Duppar 
on  board ;  both  of  whom,  particularly 
the  former,  who  sobbed  veiy  much,  were 
disconsolate  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
their  favourites.  Before  leaving  the  ves- 
sel's  side,  the  Indians  pressed  Mr. 
Lewis  to  visit  them  on  shore  next  day, 
which  he  promised  to  do. 

H«  accordiDgly  landed  the  foDowiog 


morning,  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Indians,  who  expressed  great  deliglit  at 
the  meeting,  by  bugging  and  caressing 
him,  and  shaking  hands;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  surprise  two  boats  were  or- 
dered to  lie  off  on  their  oars,  and  be 
mepared  with  their  arms  should  any 
hostility  be  shown.  This  movemenf, 
however,  appeared  to  frighten  the  women 
and  children  so  much,  that  they  ran 
away  to  their  huts;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  mustered  sufficient 
courage  to  approach.  At  last  they  were 
persuaded  by  the  men,  who  were  evi- 
dently amused  by  their  timidity ;  and 
an  old  fat  lady  gradually  drew  near  and 
took  Mr.  Lewis'  hand,  and  held  it  in  one 
of  hers,  scratching  the  palm  with  the 
fingers  of  the  oth^.  Confidence  being 
thus  restored,  the  women  and  children 
were  presented  with  handkerchiefs  and 
toys,  which  seemed  to  delight  them  very 
much.  After  remaining  two  hours  with 
those  friendly  Indians,  Mr.  Lewis  em- 
barked, with  a  view  of  examining  the 
deuth  of  water  between  the  Islands. 

Next  morning,  June  22 d,  understand- 
ing that  there  was  a  water-hole  near  the 
W.  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  eight  casks 
were  sent  on  shore  to  be  fill^.  The 
well  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach,  but  it  only  contained  enough 
to  fill  one  cask,  and  that  was  so  muddy 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  It  appears  that 
the  island  is  very  deficient  in  water,  and 
what  they  use  is  collected  in  the  wet 
season  in  holes,  and  the  valves  of  the 
*'chama  gigas"  under  the  trees.  The 
'^chama  gigas"  is  an  enormous  bivalved 
shell,  the  fish  of  which  alone  has  fre- 

auently  been  found  to  weigh  upwards  of 
iree  hundred  weight ;  so  that  it  would 
take  the  united  strength  of  three  or  four 
men  to  move  the  shdl  when  it  contains 
its  inhabitant.  The  valves  may  perhaps 
contain  as  much  as  three  or  four  gallons 
of  water.  For  drink  the  natives  use 
principally  the  milk  of  the  young  cocoa- 
nut. 

Whilst  fining  the  cask  of  water,  one 
of  the  Indians,  an  ugly  fellow,  without 
a  nose  or  mouth,  (these  having  been 
eaten  away  by  a  cancerous  complaint, 
which  appears  to  be  very  prevalent 
amongst  tnem),  took  the  opportunity  of 
stealing  a  cask,  and  concealing  it  in  the 
scrub  at  tome  distattee;  it  was,  how- 
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ever,  diaooveied,  upon  which  the  thief 
•od  his  compaaioDS  scampered  off  An- 
fear  of  punishraenty  for  the  party  was  well 
armed.  The  habelWs  people  afterwards 
httd  sevefal  opporUmities  of  witnessing 
their  tliievish  propensities:  particuUriy 
for  any  inm  tool. 

On  the  ship^s  return  to  Sydoeyy  the 
child,  D*OyWy,  was  taken  chaii^  of  by 
Mrs.  Slade,  a  lady  who  knew  Captain 
n'Oyley*s  family.  It  was  with  great 
re^fvi  that  Ireland  parted  with  the  poor 
child  he  IumI  been  with  so  loi^.  lie  had 
u:^tpd  the  utmost  exertions  to  save  him 
upon  many  occasions,  and  he  had  no 
douht,  he  said,  that  but  far  him  he 
would  have  been  killed. 


n^TTLCS   WITH   TIG  LIS. 

There  is  now  living  in  the  village  of 
Kid  wick,  in  Ciaven,  Yorkshire,  a  Mr. 
Turner,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  wd&  in  the  East  Indies,  as  a  soldier 
in  one  of  like  regiments  stationed  there. 
When  encamped  at  Ganjam,  on  the 
MaUbar  roast,  he  had  a  dreadful  per- 
sona I  conflict  with  a  huge  tiger.  \Vith 
the  particulars  of  the  affray,  Mr.  Turner 
himself  has  obligingly  furnished  the 
world.  He  u  probablv  the  only  living 
instance  of  an  indi%'iduai  encountering  a 
tiger  under  such  circumstances,  and  re- 
maining, as  he  certainly  did,  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy,  master  of  the  field. 
On  Uie  day  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Ganjam,  two  men  belonging  to  it,  named 
Bateman  and  Murray,  had  gone  upon  a 
contiguous  mountain  without  fire-anns, 
and  had  been  put  into  considerable  con- 
stemation  by  a  large  lilack  bear.  The 
next  morning,  they  invited  Mr.  Turner 
to  accompany  them  to  the  same  place, 
and  took  with  them  two  muskets  and 
bayonets,  witli  six  rounds  of  ammunition, 
as  a  prudential  defence  against  the  dan- 
gers they  might  probably  encounter. 
Ilaving  ascended  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  Mr.  Turner  perceived  a  small 
loose  rock,  upon  the  edge  of  a  lofty  pre- 
cipice, and  tumbled  it  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  from  their  lurking 
places,  the  wild  and  savi^  tenantry  of 
the  place.  The  result  was  directly 
seen,  for  one  of  the  party  immediately 
shouted  out  "a  tiger!  a  tiger!*'  and 
fired  upon  it,  when  they  all  immediately 
recognized  a  laige  royal  tiger,  that  turned 
his  eyes  upon  his  enemies,  and  paralysed 


them  with  adreadfid  rair,as  be  doobled 
the  angle  of  the  moontain  in  proceeding 
to    his    lair.     This    unfortnaately  lay 
directly  upon  the  path  by  which  th^ 
had  ascended  the  moimtaia ;  and  being 
the  only  safe  road  by  which  Ihqr  could 
descend  the  emineoee,  the  tiger's  posi- 
tion cut  off  their  retreat.    Beoovenng  a 
little  firom  their  oonstematioo,  Batemin 
and  Murray  proposed  to  attempt  their 
escape  in  another  direction ;  while  Mr. 
Turner,  more  courageous,  was  lor  feeing 
the  foe,  and  offered  to  fire  upon  the  tiger, 
if   his  companions  would   load   their 
pieces.    Mr.  Turner  had  barely  secured 
a  favourable  position  for  the  attack,  as 
hb  eye  met  that  of  the  tiger,  who,  with 
an  amazing  bound  and  dreadful  roar, 
sprang  up  the  diff  to  meet  him.    The 
assailant  fired,  and  the  tiger  fell,  tumbling 
down  the  rock  he  had  aaocoded  with 
much  agility ;  but  recovering  himself, 
the  monster  nkade  a  second  spring,  with 
a  roar  of  agonised  fury,  when  ne  received 
Mr.  Turner^  second  ball,  which  tumbled 
him  again  backwards.    Thrice  again  die 
tiger  returned  to  the  charge,  more  infu- 
rmled  from  the  effects  of  oidi  successive 
shot;   when  Mr.  Turner's  companions 
called  out  that  thetr  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  advised  their  escape  by 
the  back  of  the  mountain.    Against  this 
he  remonsliated,  from  his  own  perilous 
position,  and  urged  them  to  stand  by 
him  ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  all  remoo- 
stfance,  and  disgracefully  left  him  to  the 
fury  of  the  tiger,  whose  near  approach 
was  announool  by  a  roar  more  terrific 
than   any  he  had    previously  uttered. 
Mr.  Turner  had  but  a  moment  to  place 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when 
the  infuriated  animal  sprung  at  him, 
and  received  the  bayonet  into  his  chest 
up  to  the  muzile  of  the  mnskeL    In  the 
attempt  to  disengage  the  bayonet  from 
the  tiger's  chest,  however,  it  became  se- 
parated from  the  musket,  which  Mr. 
Turner  instantly  clubbed,  and  with  efery 
energy  that  fear  and  courage  could  sup- 
ply, he  struck  the  tiger  with  such  force 
as  slightly  to  fracture  his  skull,  whilst 
the  firelock  was  broken  by  the  blow 
into  three  pieces.    Up  to  that  moment, 
the  hardy  soldier  had  not  received  a 
slight  scratch,  though  he  had  inflicted 
many  severe  wounds  upon  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  his  present  position  was  the 
extreme  of  peril,  being  ooanned  and 
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completely  defenceless  before  an  en- 
raged tiper,  whose  wounds  appeared  to 
make  him  more  dreadfully  infuri&te. 
The  tiger  sprung  at  the  head  of  his 
victim,  and  immediately  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  and  seizing  Mr.  Turner  by 
,the  right  shoulder,  he  lifted  him  from 
the  ground  with  a  furious  shake,  tearing 
his  body  across  the  loins  from  side  to 
side.  In  a  very  short  period,  ttiirtv- 
three  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  Turner,  whilst  his  garments, 
which  were  a  sort  of  undress  of  light 
calico,  were  torn  to  shreds  and  drenched 
in  blood ;  indeed,  all  that  remained  of 
his  dress  upon  the  mangled  body,  were 
tlie  waistband  of  the  pantaloons  an  J  the 
collar  of  his  shirt.  Tnough  thus  dread- 
fully mutilated,  shaken,  and  torn  by  the 
savage  beast,  Mr.  Turner  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  fix  his  grasp  in  a 
wound,  which  one  of  the  musket-balls 
had  made  in  the  neck  of  the  tiger,  and 
tore  out  a  quantity  of  ragged  flesh  from 
the  interior  of  the  wound.  From  the 
pain  thus  inflicted  upon  the  tiger,  he 
uttered  a  tremendous  roar,  which  was 
distinctly  heard  in  the  camp  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  then  took  his  departure.  For 
some  moments,  Mr.  Turner  lay  upon 
the  rock  insensible;  but  a  voice  from 
two  Europeans,  exclaiming  '' Turner's 
killed  r*  roused  him,  and  jumping  on 
his  feet,  he  cried  out,  ''  I'm  worth 
twenty  dead  men  yetl*'  Being  taken 
into  tlie  camp,  Iris  wounds  were  carefully 
examined  and  dressed,  and  happily  pro- 
nounced not  mortal.  The  result  justified 
the  decision ;  by  careful  treatment,  Mr. 
Turner  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
re-visit  the  scene  of  the  battle,  in  about  a 
mouth  from  the  period  when  it  took 
place.  The  dead  body  of  the  tiger  was 
found  the  morning  aller  the  fray,  upon 
the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet,  whither  he 
bad  gone  to  quench  his  thirst.  Mr. 
Turner  observes,  that  the  recollection  of 
this  perilous  conflict,  though  more  than 
thirty  years  have  now  rolled  over  since 
its  occurrence,  is  still  frequently  attend- 
ed with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder  and 
terror. 

The  tiger  in  the  Bast  Indies  is  more 
powerful  than  any  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.   It  is  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Indian  forest.    Indeed  the  | 
royal  tiger  of  Bengal  b  more  than  a  | 
match  for  the  Asiatic  lion.    A  British  | 


officer,  who  resided  many  years  at  Sierra 
Leone,  was  repeatedly  a  spectator  of 
combats  between  the  lion  and  the  tiger, 
in  which  the  latter  was  universally  vic- 
torious. Some  years  ago.  Captain 
Stewart,  in  sailing  up  the  river  by  the 
side  of  Sanger  Island,  observed  a  large 
tiger  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  cast  a  very  wishful  look  at 
the  people  on  board  Uie  vessel ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  space,  he 
turned  back,  and  was  noticed  to  lie 
down  at  a  bush,  at  about  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  inilc,  or  soinetiiing  less. 
Two  Arabs,  armed  with  matchlocks,  de- 
sired to  be  put  on  shore,  in  order  to  kill 
tlie  beast.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain, 
and  they  landed.  The  ferocious  animal 
lay,  like  a  cat,  couchant,  awaiting  their 
approach.  When  within  a  short  dis- 
tance it  arose,  and  the  Arabs,  instead  of 
firing,  stood  petrified  with  fear ;  the  ter- 
rible beast  lashed  its  sides,  then  sprang 
forward  like  lightning,  and  seizing  one, 
canied  him  ofi*  instantly. 

In  his  delightful  Journal,  Bishop  He- 
ber  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  tlie  ad- 
venturous sport — a  tiger  hunt : — 

"  He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, that  there  was  a  tiger  in  an 
adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  mischief;  that  he  should  have 
gone  after  it  himself,  had  he  (the  Itajah) 
not  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fine  di- 
version for  Mr.  Boulderson  and  mer.  I 
told  him  I  was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr. 
Boulderson's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name 
of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  afternoon. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  did  not  like 
to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would 
not  leave  me  b^  myself,  and  went,  though 
witli  no  intention  of  being  more  than  a 
mere  spectator.  Mr.  £k)ulderson  ad- 
vised me  to  load  my  pistols  for  the  sake 
of  defence,  and  lent  rac  a  fine  double- 
barrelled  gun  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
set  out  a  little  afler  three  on  our  ele- 
phants, with  a  servant  behind  each  how- 
dab,  carrying  a  large  chattah.  Tlie 
Rajah,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his 
appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  left  bdiind.  A  number  of 
people  on  foot  and  horseback  attended 
from  our  own  camp  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  the  same  sort  of  interest 
and  delight  was  evidently  excited  which 
might  l^  produced  in  England  by  a 
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great  coursing  party.  The  Rajah  was 
on  a  little  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger 
than  a  Durham  ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy 
as  a  poodle. 

•*  Mr.  Boulderson  bad  also  a  formid- 
able apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling- 
pieces,  projecting  over  his  mohout's  head . 
We  rode  about  two  miles  across  a  plain, 
covered  with  long  jungly  grass.    Quails 
and  wild  fowl  rose  in  great  number,  and 
beautiful  antelopes  were  seen  scudding 
away  in  all  directions.    At  last  we  came 
to  a  deeper  and  mere  marshy  ground, 
which  lay  a  little  before  the  tope  pointed 
out  to  us ;  and  while  Mr.  Boulderson 
was  doubting  whether  we  should  pass 
through  it,  or  skirt  it,  some  country  peo- 
ple came  running  to  say  that  the  tiger 
had  been  tracked  there  that  morning. 
We  therefore  went  in,  keeping  line  as  if 
we  had  been  beating  for  a  hare,  through 
grass  so  high  that  it  reached  up  to  the 
iiowdah  of  my  elephant.  Chough  a  tall  one, 
and  almost  hid  the  Rajah  entirely.    We 
had  not  gone  far  before  a  Vfrry  large  ani- 
mal, of  the  deer  kind,  sprung  up  just 
before  me,  larger  than  a  stag,  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour,  witli  spreading,  but  not 
palmated,  horns.    It  was  a  mohr,  a  spe- 
cies of  elk .    A  little  further  another  rose ; 
it  was  the  female.    The  sight  of  these 
curious  animals  had  alreaoy,  howcrer, 
well  repaid  my  coming  out,  and  from 
the  animation  and  eagerness  of  evei^ 
body  round  me,  the  anxiety  with  which 
my  companions  looked  for  every  waving 
ot  the  jungle  grass,  and  the  continued 
calling  and  shouting  of  the  horse  and 
foot  l^hind  us,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
catch  the  contagion  of  interest  and  enter- 
prise. 

**  At  last  all  the  elephants  drew  up 
their  trunks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar, 
and  to  stamp  violently  with  their  fore-feet ; 
the  Rajah *s  little  elephant  turned  bhort 
round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout 
could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post  close 
in  the  rear.  The  otlier  three  went  on 
slowly  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks 
raised,  their  ears  expanded,  and  their 
sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  for- 
ward. '  We  are  close  upon  him  I  said 
Mr.  Boulderson ;  *  fire  where  you  see 
the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before 
you.'  Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant 
stamped  violently.  *  There,  there,'  cried 
the  mohout,  ^  I  saw  his  head  I*  A  short 
roar,  or  rather  loud  growl,  followed,  and  I 


saw  immediately  before  my  elephant's 
head  the  motion  of  some  la^ge  animal 
stealing  away  through  the  grass.  I  Ared 
as  directed,  and  in  a  moment  after,  see- 
ing the  motion  still  more  plainly,  fired 
the  second  barrel.  Another  short  growl 
followed,  the  motion  was  immediately 
quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson 
said,  *  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  hit 
him  that  last  time ;  at  any  rate  we  shall 
drive  him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I 

will  take  care  of  him.' 

•         •         «         •         • 

''  I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  our 
return,  whether  tiger-hunting  was  gene- 
rally of  this  kind.  '  In  a  jungle,'  he 
answered,  *  it  must  always  be  pretty 
much  the  same,  inasmuch  as,  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
when  a  tiger  felt  himself  severely  wound- 
ed, and  was  roused  to  revenge  by  de- 
spair, his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed, 
and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  possible. 
It  was  after  he  had  broken  cover,  or 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  so 
as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious 
part  of  the  sport  began,  in  which  case  he 
attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always 
died  fighting.  •  *  •  »  When  a  tiger 
springs  on  an  elephant,  tlie  latter  is 
generally  able  to  shake  htm  off  under  his 
feet,  ond  then  woe  bo  to  him  I  The  ele- 
phant either  kneels  on  him,  and  crushes 
him  at  once,  or  gives  him  a  kick  which 
breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  fly- 
ing, perhaps  twenty  paces.' " 

A  tiger  will  convey  a  man  with  as 
much  ease,  whom  he  has  killed,  as  a 
rat  will  a  rat.  **  I  once  witnessed  an 
instance,"  says  Captain  Williamson, 
**  which  gave  me  a  very  complete  idea 
of  a  tiger's  proceedings,  and  or  his  pow- 
ers. I  was  travelling  post  in  my  palan- 
keen, through  the  Itamghur  dtstricf, 
which  is  mountainous  and  little  culti- 
vated, being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  abounding  in  jungles, 
when  a  banfry^wollak^  who  conveyed  two 
baskets  of  linen  and  refreshments,  and 
who  preceded  the  palankeen  about  a 
hundred  and  fiAy  yards,  set  down  his 
load,  and  seated  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  road  to  rest  awhile.  About  two 
yards  behind  him  was  a  small  bush,  not 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  currant 
tree,  round  which  a  small  ouaotity  of 
jungle  grass  was  growing.    Itiere  was 
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not  another  twig  to  be  seen  for  at  least 
half  a  mile  on  that  side  of  the  road.  No 
sooner  had  the  poor  fellow  seated  him- 
self, than  a  tiger  sprang  from  behind,  or 
ratlier  from  within  the  bush,  and  aher 
giyinff  the  fatal  blow  with  his  paw, 
seized  the  man  by  the  shoulder  and 
draped  him  off,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
at  a  round  pace,  into  a  thick  cover  which 
hod  formerly  skirted  the  road,  but  which 
had  been  cut  away  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards,  for  the  safety 
of  travellers/' 


Cordova  his  ancestor:  his  bold  step, 
sometimes  springy,  sometimes  lounging, 
has  nothing  of  the  peasant  trot  in  it; 
and  though  rags  and  patches,  tangled 
locks  and  unwashed  face,  may,  when 
this  dramatic  figure  is  approached,  dis* 
enchant  the  imagination,  yet,  details  ef- 
fSaoed,  the  effect  is  admirable.-^iS^/cAcs 
in  the  Pyrenea* 


SPAKISII    PEASANTS. 

We  are  continually  put  in  mi  ad  here  of 
our  vicinity  to  Spain,  ay  the  sight  of  the 
Spanish  peasants,  who  stand  about  idly 
in  our  P/ace,  with  their  dry  little  wives, 
as  shrivelled  as  vnnter  apples,  knitting 
beside  them.    Tlieir  dress  consists  of  a 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
head,   with   the  large  Aragonian  hat, 
slightly  turned  up  all  round,  thrown 
over  it  in  a  careless  way  that  might  l>e- 
come  better  visages ;     a  scarlet  sash 
binding  the  waist,  a  vest  without  sleeves, 
and  stockings  without  feet,  kept  tight  by 
a  strap  that  passes  under  the  sole  of  the 
sandal.     This  last  article  (called  spar- 
tille)  is  made  of  hempen  cord  flattened ; 
it  just  takes  in  the  top  of  the  toe,  and, 
forming  a  very  low  socket  for  the  heel, 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  foot,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  strings  over  the  instep,  en- 
tirely bare.    This  is  the  fair  weather 
equipment ;  but  should  the  day  be  cold, 
they  lay  a  sort  of  plaided  blanket  across 
the  chest,  and,  letting  the  ends  fall  over 
the  shoulders,  and  hang  down  behind, 
contrive  to  give  to  this  simple  drapery 
considerable  stage    effect.      Nothwith- 
standing  their  dirt  and  ugliness,  tliese 
men  have  something  remarkable  about 
them:  their  non-conformance  with  the 
fashion  of  trousers,  the  knee  garter,  tight 
stocking,  spartille  bound  and  fastened 
with  light  blue  tape,  broad  hat,  and 
draped  blanket,  give  them,  at  a  favour- 
able distance,  a  complete  identity  with 
the  Don  Caesars  and  Don  Pedros  of  the 
old  comedies.    Their  bearing  is  usually 
grand  and  disengaged ;  their  movements 
free,  and  even  vaunting.  At  this  moment 
a  man  treads  and  retreads  a  space  of  a 
doj(en   pares  opposite  to  my  window, 
who  looks  as  if  he  called  Gonsalvo  de 


THE  BRIGAND  HONKS. 

Upon  a  height,  near  Venafro,  is  a  con- 
vent of  Capuchins,  in  which  dwelt  four 
canons,  who,  among  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  enjoyed  a  very 
high  reputation  for  exemplary  charity 
and  devotion.  All  day  long  were  heard 
within  their  walls  tlie  tinkling  of  bells 
and  the  chaunting  of  psalms;  at  all 
hours  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  was 
open ;  there,  before  a  miraculous  statue 
of  St.  Cyprian,  were  almost  always  found 
the  holy  brothers,  kneeling  at  tlie  altar, 
and  inflicting  on  themselves  most  severe 
flagellations. 

One  day,  a  Carmelite  brother,  accom- 
panied by  a  muleteer,  passed  near  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchms.  The  mule 
on  which  the  holy  friar  was  seated,  car- 
ried likewise  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  his  rider  had  just  brought 
from  Home.  The  Carmelite  was  jogging 
leisurely  along,  the  evening  was  tine, 
and  the  sun  just  about  to  set.  The  Ann 
gelui  sounded,  and  tlie  good  father  was 
just  replying  devoutly  with  the  sisn  of 
the  cross,  when  he  received  a  violent  blow 
on  his  back.  On  his  turning  round  in 
a  fright,  two  men  laid  hold  of  him,  while 
a  little  further,  two  others  were  seen  with 
levelled  carbines. 

The  muleteer  fled,  but  not  being  pur- 
sued, he  concealed  himself  behind  a 
bush,  and  became  spectator  of  the  scene 
that  ensued. 

*•  Disgraziato  me !"  exclaimed  the  un- 
lucky monk,  "  do  you  not  even  respect 
the  habit  of  the  church  ?  Do  you  stand 
in  no  awe  of  the  anathema  of  heaven  V 
The  banditti  laughed  at  these  words, 
and  continued  their  examination  of  the 
saddle-bags  of  their  victim.  They  drew 
out  several  corpulent  purses  which  they 
weighed  in  their  hands  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

*<  What's  thy  name, /ro^W/ino ?"  asked 
one,  with  a  bantering  tone;   '*I  must 
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have  thy  address.  My  Tenemble  brother 
li  giuro  da  gaiantuomo,  that  if  we  were 
fortunate  enoagh  to  catch  San  Pietro 
himself  we  would  not  let  him  go,  unless 
his  cousin,  the  Holy  Virgin,  consented 
to  pledge  a  few  jewels  from  her  celestial 
treasury.     Dio  mi  perdonif" 

After  a  few  more  jests,  of  the  same 
kind,  the  hands  of  the  Carmelite  brother 
were  bound,  and  he  was  led  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  monastery,  where  the 
party  disappeared  behind  some  trees. 

On  the  following  day  SignorFilliberto, 
a  linen-draper  at  Naples,  received  from 
his  brother,  the  Carmelite  roouk,  a  letter 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Signor,— At  four  o'clock  tliis  after- 
noon you  will  bring  to  tlie  square  in 
front  of  the  Capudiin  convent  at  Vena- 
fro, the  sum  of  500  scudi ;  if  not,  one 
hour  later  you  will  find  tliere  the  corpse 
of  your  brother.  Silence,  or  death  be 
your  own  portion." 

Signor  Filiiberto  liad  only  two  hours 
before  him.  He  trembled,  for  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  Neapolitan  brigands  are  wont 
to  curry  tlieir  menaces  into  execution. 
He  hastened  to  several  of  his  friends  to 
demand  their  counsel.  He  went  to  the 
mogistrales  of  tlie  city,  ond,  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  body  of  military,  they 
set  off  for  the  place  indicated.  It  was 
alrendy  past  four  o*clo<'k  when  they  ap- 
proached the  spot.  Filiiberto  ran  on 
before  his  comi>anions,  but  on  his  arrival 
found  four  men,  with  tlie  murdered  body 
of  his  brother  still  writliing  at  their  feet. 

"  Per  grazio  del  cUlo  I  You  have  al- 
ready assassinated  him ;  Accor  nno  I  ail- 
juior  !  soccorso  r  he  exclaimed  with  all 
his  might.  The  soldiers  now  appeared 
on  every  side,  flight  was  impossible,  and 
the  brigands  surrendered  without  at- 
tempting the  slightest  resistance.  They 
were  loaded  with  chains,  and  conducted 
to  Naples,  where  they  confessed  they 
were  the  Capuchin  monks  of  the  convent 
of  Venafro,  and  that  they  had  already 
for  several  years  exercised  the  profession 
of  knights  of  the  road. 

They  were  tried  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  king  confirmed  the  sentence, 
which  llireo  days  after  was  carried  into 
execution.  They  were  shot  at  six  oVIock 
in  the  morning,  aiul,  not^viihstnnding 
tlie  early  hour,  a  lnrg«»  crowd  of  jipeota- 
Xovi  hiiif'u'isembled. 


PDBUC   LIBKAKIES  ABBOAD. 

I V  all  the  lai^  towns  of  Fraaoe  there 
are  ezoellent  public  libnries,  arranged 
in  spacious  rooms,  with  salaned  hbra- 
rians,  every  accommodation  for  readers, 
and  every  disposition  to  assist  them.  I 
could  not  visit  these  libraries  without 
wishing  that  similar  institutions  could  be 
introduced '  in  the  principal  towns  of 
England ;  for  in  a  country  where  there 
are  so  many  persons  whose  circumstances 
allow  them  leisure,  where  education  is 
more  and  more  diffused  every  day,  and 
in  times  when  men's  minds  are  on  tlie 
stir,  the  easy  access  to  books  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  could  not  but  prove 
at  once  agreeable  and  beneficial.  The 
encouragement  of  such  an  object  would 
be  a  wise  application  of  the  public 
money. — Knight's  Tour  in  Normandy. 


CHINA    AND    laELAND. 

TuE  surface  of  China,  by  the  most 
correct  maps,  may  be  taken  at  1 ,080,000 
square  miles,  or  1,075,200,000  acres. 
A  recent  census  makes  the  population 
amount  to  the  enormous  number  of 
360,000,000,  which  is  nearly  30,000,000 
more  than  was  given  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney ;  but  lake  it  at  300,000,000,  and  we 
have  but  t80  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
and  three-aud-a-half  acres  to  each  person. 
H  Ireland  has  31,250  square  miles,  or 
20,000,000  acres,  these  would  give  her 
about  three  acres  to  each  individual,  and 
224  persons  on  every  square  mile.  But 
the  t%vo  countries  and  nations  in  all  other 
respects  are  quite  different;  the  distri- 
bution of  land  in  China  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  equally,  but  fairly,  portioned  out ; 
there  are,  in  consequence,  no  overgrown 
landlords  or  starving  tenants.  Com- 
pared with  Ireland  it  is  a  terrestrial 
paradise. 


ABORIGINES. 


The  town  of  Sydney  is  swarming  with 
various  tribes  of  the  Aborigines,  between 
which,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  priiu-i))al 
streets,  there  are  constantly  cabals  and 
fights  taking  place. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  II,  1837. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  NILE. 


Amttt  Ibe  jfmr  ITSl,  ihoitly  after 
Gcwge  the  Thinl  came  to  the  throne. 
Lord  Halifax,  who  had  marlifd  the  en- 
terpruitig  geniu*  of  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird, 
the  Celebris  tnTcller,  propoaed  to  bim 
to  (igiwliie  the  commenceroent  of  the 
new  reign,  by  making  dUcoTeriei  in 
Africa.  It  WW  not  part  of  tbii  project 
that  he  ibould  Btlempt  to  reach  the 
■ouTce  of  ihe  Nile;  that  prodigiout «x- 
ploil,  which  bad  baBted  the  geniuf  of  the 
civiliicd  world  for  IhouMudi  of  jeut, 
■MiDed  to  Lord   Hali&K  to  be  i«aen«d 

lordibip  now  only  ipoke  oT  diicoveriei 
on  the  coftat  of  Barbary,  which  had  then 
been  lurreyed,  and  that  imperfectly,  by 
only  one  Britith  traveller.  Dr.  Shaw. 
For  thif  end,  Bruce  was  appoinled  lo  be 
Gontul  at  Algien.  In  August,  1765,  he 
Vol.  I. 


began  to  pruaecnte  hii  reiearchei  alonf 
the  coast  of  Africa.  landing  at  Bona, 
he  paid  a  *iiit  to  Utica,  "  out  of  reipect 
to  uie  memory  of  Cato ;"  and  theu  with 
a  proper  retinue,  for  bii  proleclioD,  pt^ 
aeirated  iulo  (be  interior  of  the  kiogdoma 
of  Algien  and  Tunii.  On  the  boiders 
of  theie  itates,  he  fouad  a  tribe  named 
the  WiUid  Sidi  Doogannim,  who  are 
exempted  from  laxei,  on  condition  of 
their  living  excluiiTely  upon  lions  ;  a 
means  of  Keeping  down  those  enemies 
of  the  public.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  only 
Britiih  predecessor  of  Uruce  in  this  line 
ofnsearcb,  had  been  much  laughed  at, 
and  even  openly  icouied,  for  having 
hinted  at  theexiilenee  ofsuch  a  custom; 
but  Bruce  set  the  matter  at  rest,  by  stat- 
ing boldly,  that  il  was  an  historical  fact, 
and  DO  misrepresentation,  forhe  bad  him- 
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Mf  ate  the  flesh  of  lions  in  the  tents  of 
the  Willid  Sidi  Boogannim. 

After  haTing  traversed  the  whole  of 
these  states,  and  taken  drawings  of  every 
antiquity  which  he  esteemed  worthy  of 
notice,  he  moved  further  west  to  Tripoli, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lovat,  British 
consul  at  that  place.  From  Tripoli,  he 
dispatched  the  greater  part  of  his  draw- 
ings to  Smyrna,  by  which  precaution, 
the^  were  saved  from  the  aestniction 
which  must  have  otherwise  been  their 
fate.  Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
which  makes  a  considerable  sweep  into 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Bruce  now 
reached  Bengazio,  the  ancient  Berenice, 
built  by  Ptolomy  Philadelphus.  From 
this  place  he  travelled  to  Ptolemata, 
where,  finding  the  plague  raging,  he  was 
obliged  to  embark  hastily  m  a  Greek 
vessel,  which  he  hired  to  carry  him  to 
Crete.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  un- 
lucky step  he  Uxik  during  the  whole  of 
his  career.  The  vessel  was  not  properly 
provided  with  ballast ;  the  sails  defied 
the  management  of  the  ignorant  man  who 
professed  to  steer  it :  it  had  not,  there- 
tore,  got  far  from  shore,  when  a  storm 
drove  it  to  leeward,  and  it  struck  upon 
a  rock  near  the  harbour  of  Bengasi. 
Bruce  took  to  the  boat,  along  with  a 
great  number  of  the  other  passengers; 
but  finding  that  it  could  not  survive,  and 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  multitude  of  drowning  wretches,  he 
saw  it  necessary  to  commit  himself  at 
once  to  the  sea,  and  endeavour  to  swim 
ashore.  In  this  attempt,  after  suffering 
much  from  the  violence  of  the  surf,  he 
was  at  last  successful.  He  had  only, 
however,  become  exposed  to  greater 
dangers.  A  plundering  party  of  Arabs 
came  to  make  prey  of  the  wrecked  vessel, 
and  his  Turkish  clothing  excited  their 
worst  feelings.  After  much  suffering 
he  got  back  to  Ben|;azi,  but  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  baggage,  including  many  valu- 
able instruments  and  drawings.  For- 
tunately, the  master  of  a  French  sloop, 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  kindness  at 
Algiers,  happened  to  be  lying  in  that 
port.  Through  the  grateful  service  of 
this  person,  he  was  carried  to  Crete.  An 
ague,  however,  had  fixed  itself  upon  bis 
constitution,  in  conseouence  of  nis  ex- 
ertions in  the  sea  of  Ptolemata :  it  at- 
tacked him  violently  in  Crete,  and  he 


lay  for  some  days  dangerously  ill.  On 
recovering  a  little,  he  proceeded  to 
Rhodes,  and  from  thence  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  inspected  the  ruins  of  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra.  By  the  time  he  got  back 
to  Sidon,  he  found  that  his  letters  to 
Europe,  aunouncing  the  loss  of  his  in- 
struments, were  answered  by  the  trans- 
mission of  a  new  set,  including  a  quad- 
rant from  Louis  XV.,  who  had  been  told 
by  Count  BufTon  of  the  unhappy  affair 
of  Bengasi.  In  June,  1768,  ne  sailed 
from  Sidon  to  Alexandria,  resolved  ilo 
longer  to  delay  tliat  perilous  expedition 
which  had'taken  possession  of  his  fancy. 
**  Previous  to  his  first  introduction  to 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,*'  says  Captain 
Head,  <*  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  a 
moment,  calmly  and  dispassionately  to 
consider  how  far  he  was  qualified  for 
the  attempt  which  he  was  about  to  un^ 
dertake.  Being  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  at  that  period  of  life  in  which 
both  the  mind  and  body  of  man  are  capa- 
ble of  their  greatest  possible  exertions. 
During  his  travels  and  residence  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  he  had  be^ 
come  practically  acquainted  with  the  r^ 
ligioo,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  many 
countries  different  from  his  own ;  and 
he  had  learned  to  speak  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Modem  Greek,  Moor- 
ish, and  Arabic  langaages.  Full  of  en- 
terprise, enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  accustomed  to 
haraship,  inured  to  climate  as  well  as  to 
fatigue,  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage,  in  MttUure  $is  Jtei  four^  and 
with  &is  imposing  appearance,  possess* 
ing  great  personal  strength ;  ana  lastly, 
in  every  p.oper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  a  gentleman;  and  no  man  about  to 
travel  can  give  to  his  countir  a  better 
pledge  for  veracity  than  when,  like  Bruoe, 
his  mind  is  ever  retrospectively  viewing 
the  noble  conduct  of  his  ancestors :  thus 
shovring  that  he  considers  he  has  a  staka 
in  society,  which,  by  the  meanness  of 
falsehood  or  exaggeration,  he  would  be 
unable  to  transmit  unsullied  to  poste- 
rity." From  Alexandria  he  proceed- 
ed to  Cairo,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  the  Bey,  under  tha 
character  of  a  dervish,  or  soothsayer, 
which  his  acquaintance  with  eastern 
manners  enabled  him  to  assume  with 
ffreat  success.  It  happened,  fortunately 
for  hit  design,  that  in  tne  neighbourhood 
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of  Cairo  resided  a  Greek  patriarch,  who 
had  lived  sometime  under  his  roof  at 
Algiers,  and  taught  him  the  modem 
Greek  language.  This  person  gave  him 
letters  to  many  Greeks  who  held  high 
situations  in  Abyssinia,  besides  a  bull, 
or  general  recommendation,  claiming 
protection  for  him  from  the  numerous 
persons  of  that  nation  residing  in  the 
country.  Bruce  had  previously  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  as  part  of  that  preparatory  education 
with  which  he  had  fitted  himself  for  his 
great  task.  The  Bey  fortunately  took 
ill:  Bruce  cured  him.  His  highness, 
in  gratitude,  furnished  him  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  a  great  number  of 
ruling  personages  throughout  Egypt, 
and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Bruce,  thus  well  provided,  commenced 
his  voyage  up  the  Nile,  December  12, 
1768,  in  a  large  canja  or  boat,  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  Furshoot,  the  resi* 
dence  of  Amner,  the  Sheikh  of  Upper 
Egypt.  For  two  or  three  wedts,  he  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  coasting  at  ease 
and  in  safety  along  the  wonder-studded 
banks  of  this  splendid  river,  only  going 
on  shore  occasionally  to  give  the  more 
remarkable  objects  a  narrower  inspection. 
He  was  at  Furshoot  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1769.  Advancing  hence  to  Sheikh 
Amner,  the  encampment  of  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  whose  dominion  extended  almost 
to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  acquire  the  friendship 
of  the  Sheikh,  or  head  of  the  race,  by 
curing  him  of  a  dangerous  disorder. 
This  secured  him  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  journey  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner. Under  the  protection  of  this  tribe, 
he  soon  reached  Cosseir,  a  fort  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  having  previously,  however, 
sent  all  his  journals  and  drawings, 
hitherto  completed,  to  the  c$/te  of  some 
iriends  at  Cairo. 

Bruce  sailed  from  Cosseir  on  the  5  th 
of  April,  and  for  several  months  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  geographical 
observations  upon  the  coasts  of  this  im- 
portant sea.  On  the  19th  of  September, 
after  having,  for  the  first  time,  deter- 
mined the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
many  places,  which  have  since  been 
found  wonderfully  correct,  he  landed  at 
Massuah,  the  port  of  Abyssinia.  Here 
he  encountered  great  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, from  the  savage  characte  )0   the 


Naybe,  or  governor  of  Massuah,  who, 
not  regarding  the  letters  carried  by  Bruce 
from  the  Bey  of  Cairo,  had  very  nearly 
taken  his  lif^.  By  thekindness  of  Achmet, 
a  nephew  of  the  Naybe,  whom  Bruce 
rescued  from  a  deadly  sickness,  he  was 
enabled  to  surmount  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented against  him  in  this  place ;  and, 
on  the  15ih  of  November,  began  to  pe- 
netrate the  country  of  Abyssinia.  In 
crossing  the  hill  of  Tarenta,  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  which  skirts  the  shore,  the 
traveller  encountered  hardships  under 
which  any  ordinary  spirit  would  have 
sunk.  Advancing  by  Dixan,.  Adowa, 
and  Axum,  he  found  himself  greatly  in- 
debted for  safety  and  accommodation  to 
the  letters  which  he  carried  for  the  Gredis. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  rude  Christ- 
tianity  which  prevails  ia  Abyssinia,  and 
which  was  originally  infused  by  natives* 
of  Greece  in  the  third  century,  this  race 
of  people  have  a  firm  footing  and  great 
influence  in  the  country,  forming,  in  hct^ 
the  most  civilized  class.  Bruce,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  in  possessing  the  means  of  claiming 
their  protection.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axum  that  he  saw  the  lu- 
fortunate  sight  (tlie  slicing  of  steaks  from 
the  rump  of  a  live  cow,)  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  being  afterwards  gene- 
rally discredited  in  his  own  country. 
The  following  is  his  own  account  of  that 
remarkable  scene  : — *'  Not  long  after 
our  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Axum, 
we  overtook  three  travellers  driving  a 
cow  before  them ;  they  bad  black  goat- 
skins upon  their  shoulders,  and  lances 
and  shields  in  their  hands ;  they  appeared 
to  be  soldiers.  The  cow  did  not  appear 
to  be  fitted  for  killing,  and  it  occurred 
to  us  all,  that  it  had  been  stolen.  We 
saw  that  our  attendants  attaehed  them- 
selves in  a  particular  manner  to  the  three 
soldiers  that  were  driving  the  cow,  and 
held  a  short  conversation  with  them. 
Soon  after  we  arrived  at  the  hithermost 
bank  of  the  river,  where  I  thought  we 
were  to  pitch  our  tent.  The  drivers  sud- 
denly tnpped  up  the  cow,  and  gave  the 
poor  animal  a  very  rude  fail  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  but  the  beginning  of 
her  sufferings.  One  of  them  sat  across 
her  neck,  holding  down  her  head  by  the 
horns.  The  otiier  twisted  the  halter 
about  her  forehead,  while  the  third,  who 
had  a  knife  in  his  band,  to  my  very  great 
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farpriie»ta  ptaee  of  tikiag  her  by  the 
throat,  got  astride  tipon  her  bdlj  before 
her  hisd  tegfy  and  gave  her  a  very  deep 
wound  m  the  upper  pait  of  the  butttN^. 
•        •        •        •        •       Upoopro- 
ponng  to  my  men  that  they  should  bar- 
gain lor  part  of  the  cow,  they  answered, 
what  they  had  already  learned  in  coo- 
vemtioo,  thai  they  were  not  then  to  kill 
hvy  thai  she  was  not  wholly  theiri,  and 
that   thejr  eould   not   sell    her.    This 
awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  let  my  people 
go  Ibrward,  and  staid  myself,  till  I  saw, 
with  the  utmost  astonishment,  two  pieces, 
thicker  and  longer  than  our  ordinary 
bee^«teaks,  cut  out  of  the  higher  port  of 
the  buttock  of  the  beast.    How  it  was 
done  I  cannot  positively  say,  because, 
judging  the  cow  was  to  be  killed  from 
the  moment  I  saw  the  knife  drawn,  I 
was  not  aniious  to  behold  that  catas- 
trophe, which  was  by  no  means  an  object 
of  curiosity:  whatever  way  it  was  done, 
it  surely  was  adroitly,  and  the  two  pieoes 
were  spread  upon  the  outside  ot  their 
shields.     One  of  them  still  continued 
holding  the  head,  while  the  other  two 
were  busied  in  curing  the  wound.    Tbb 
too  was  done,  not  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner: the  skin  which  had  covered  the 
flesh  that  vras  taken  away,  was  left  en- 
tire, and  flapped  over  the  wound,  and 
was  flistened  to  the  corresponding  part, 
by  two  or  more  small  skewers  or  pins. 
Whether  they  had  put  any  thing  under 
the  skin,  between  that  and  the  wounded 
flesh,  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  rivei^ide, 
where  they  were,  they  had  prepared  a 
cataplasm    of  clay,  with  which   they 
covered  the  wound — they  then  forced 
the  animal  to  rise,  and  drove  it  on  before 
them,  to  furnish  them  with  a  fuller  meal 
when  they  should  meet  their  companions 
ip  the  evening." 

The  journey  between  Axum  and 
Gondar,  was  one,  like  all  the  rest,  full 
of  perils ;  yet,  by  dint  of  his  amazing 
promptitude,  in  meeting  each  particular 
danger  in  its  own  particular  way — a 
constantly  alternating  exhibition  of  cou- 
rage and  cunning — he  surmounted  them 
all.  On  the  14th  of  February,  after  a 
journey  of  ninety-flve  days  ftrom  Mas- 
suah,  be  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia,  a  town  containing  about  ten 
thousand  families.  The  king,  and  his 
chief  minister,  Ras  Michael,  to  both  of 
whom  Bruce  had  letters  of  introduction, 


vrere  now  abaeat  wHh  vbe  art^f , 
down  a  rebellion  whidi  had  been 
by  Fasa,a  tntbnlent  gufeiaoi  of  a  pro- 
vince.   But  Brace  was  fiivovnably  re- 
ceived bf  one  Ayio  Aylo,  a  Gre^  and 
chamberkunoftbepalsioe.    Ithappeoed 
that  the  &vourile  child  of  Ras  Mateel 
was  at  this  time  ill  with  the  snall-poat, 
at  the  oovntry  palace  of  Koacam.  Otoao 
Esther,  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  Ras 
Michad,  and  the  mother  of  this  thSid, 
watched  over  the  sidL-bed  with  intcBse 
anxiety.    Bruce,  by  the  good  olEces  of 
Ayto  Ayk),  was  introduoeid  to  the  dis- 
tracted mother,  as  a  skillul  physician ; 
and,  after  some  prdiminary  civilities,  he 
undertook  to  cure  the  child,  in  which 
task  he  very  soon  succeeded.    Having 
thus  at  once  made  fiivour  in  a  very  high 
Quarter,  he  vraited  patiently  for  two  or 
three  vreeks,  when  |the  king  and  Ras 
Michael,  having  gained  a  wtory,  r^ 
turned  to  Gondar,  and  Bruce  was  then 
presented  to  them.    Ras  Micfaad,  at 
the  first   interview,  acknowledged  the 
powerftil  nature  of  Brace's  recommend- 
ations, but  explained  to  him,  that  owiiig 
to  the  present  convulsed  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  allbfd 
him  all  the  protection  that  might  be 
wished.    It  appeared  to  MichadI,  that 
the  best  vray  of  ensuring  perso^  safety 
and   respect   for  him    throughout   the 
country,  would  be  to  give  him  a  high 
office  in  the  king's  household.    Bruce 
was  reluctant,  of  coune,  to  interrapt  the 
current  of  his  high  designs,  by  descend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  an  office  under  the 
king  of  a  barbarous  country ;  but  there 
were  several  circumstances  to  induce  him 
to  accept  the  appointment.  For  instance, 
the  provicce  in  which  the  Nile  arose^  was 
exactly  that  now  in  rebellion;  it  was 
necessaiy,  before  the  source  of  the  Nile 
could  be  reached,  that  that  province 
should    be  reduced   to  peace;    Bruce 
therefore,  in  becoming  Baalomaal,  and 
commander  of  the  Kocoob  horse,  was 
doing  his  best  towards  the  fedlitation  of 
his  journey.    While  acting  in  the  capa- 
city of  Baaloroaal>  wliich  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  like  the  British  office  of 
loid  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  secured  the 
king's  favour  and  admiration,  by  the 
common  school-boy  trick  of  sboo&ig  a 
small  candle  through  a  dense  substance. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  be  governor 
of  a  large  Manometan  proviiioei  which 
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lay  on  the  way  he  designed  to  take  in 
returning  home :  this  duty,  however,  he 
could  pmorm  by  deputy .  In  May,  the 
army  set  out  from  Gondar  to  meet  the 
rebel  Fasti,  and  Bruce  took  that  share  in 
the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  campaign 
which  his  office  rendered  necessary.  He 
was  of  great  senrioe  in  improTiug  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  finished  warrior.  After  a 
jgood  deal  of  marching  and  counter- 
marchingy  the  royal  forces  gained  a  com- 
plete victoiy  over  Fasil,  who  was  con* 
sequently  obliged  to  make  his  submission. 
This  rebel  now  lived  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  king  and  his  officers,  and  Bruce, 
recollecting  the  interesting  site  of  his 
government,  busied  himself  in  perform- 
ing medical  services  to  his  principal 
officers.  When  the  king  came  to  ask 
Bruce  what  reward  he  moidd  have  for 
his  share  in  the  campaign,  the  enthu- 
siastic traveller  answered,  that  he  only 
wished  two  favours,  the  property  of  the 
village  of  Geesh,  vrith  the  spot  in  its 
neighbourhood  where  he  understood  the 
Nile  to  arise,  and  a  royal  mandate 
obliging  Fasil  to  focilitate  his  journey  to 
that  place.  The  king,  smiling  at  the 
humility  )of  his  desires,  granted  the  re- 
quest, only  regretting  that  Zagoube 
(such  was  the  name  assumed  by  Bruce 
in  his  travels,)  could  not  be  induced  to 
ask  something  ten  times  more  precious. 

With  some  difficulty,  he  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  set  out  for  Geesh, 
which  be  was  now  resolved  on,  notwith- 
standing that  the  breaking  out  of  another 
rebellion  omened  ill  for  the  continued 
submission  of  Fasil,  and  consequently 
for  the  safety  of  the  tmveller.  Bruce 
set  out  upon  this  last  great  stage  of  his 
journey  on  the  28th  of  October,  1770, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  the  presence 
of  Fasil  at  a  place  called  Bamba.  Fasil, 
pardy  through  the  representations  of 
those  officers  to  whom  Bruce  had  recom- 
mended himself,  was  in  reality  fovour- 
ably  disposed  to  him;  but  he,  at  first, 
thought  proper  to  affect  a  contrary  sen- 
timenty  and  represented  the  design  as 
impracticable.  In  the  course  of  the 
wrangling  which  took  place  between  the 
two  on  this  subject,  Bruce  was  so  much 
incensed,  that  his  nose  spontaneously 
gushed  with  blood,  and  his  servant  had 
to  lead  him  from  his  tent.  Fasil  ex- 
pressed eorrow  at  this  incident,  and  im- 


mediately made  amends  by  taking  mea* 
sures  to  fiicilitate  Bruce's  journey.  He 
furnished  him  with  a  guide,  called 
Woldo,  as  also  seven  savage  diieftains 
of  the  country  for  a  guard,  and  further* 
more  added,  what  was  of  greater  avail 
than  all  the  rest,  a  horse  of  his  own, 
richly  caparisoned,  which  was  to  go 
before  the  travelling  party,  as  a  symbol 
of  his  protection,  in  order  to  insure  the 
respect  of  the  natives.  By  vray  of  giving 
a  reasible  appearance  to  the  joumev, 
Bruce  was  mvested  Inr  Fasil  with  the 
property  and  governorship  of  the  district 
of  Geesh,  in  which  the  Nile  rises,  so 
that  this  strangely  disguised  native  of 
Stirlingshire,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
looked  entirely  like  an  Abvssinian  chief 
going  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  in 
the  highlands  of  that  remote  and  tropical 
country.  Brace  left  Fasil's  house  on 
the  31st  of  October,  and  as  he  travelled 
onward  for  a  few  days  through  this  rude 
territory,*  the  people,  instead  of  giving 
him  any  annoyance,  everywhere  £ed  at ' 
his  approach,  thinking,  from  the  app«ai^ 
ance  or  Fasil's  horse,  that  the  expedition 
was  one  of  taxation  and  contribution. 
Those  few  whom  Bruce  came  in  contact 
with,  he  found  to  have  a  reliffious  vene- 
ration for  the  Nile,  the  remains  of  that 
Pagan  worship  which  was  originally 
paid  to  it,  ami  which  was  the  sole  reU- 
gion  of  the  country  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Even  the  savages 
who  formed  bis  guard,  would  have  bnn 
apt.  as  he  found,  to  destroy  him,  if  he 
had  crossed  the  river  on  horseback,  or 
employed  its  waters  in  washing  any  part 
of  nis  dress.  He  also  learned  that  there 
was  still  a  kind  of  priest  of  this  worship, 
who  dwelt  at  the  rountain  of  the  Nfle, 
and  was  called  ''the  servant  of  the 
river.*' 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 3,  that  Bruce  surmounted  a  ridge 
of  hills  which  separated  him  from  the 
fountain  of  the  NUe,  and  for  the  first 
time  cast  his  eyes  upon  that  object,  the 
first,  and,  ire  believe,  the  only  European 
eyes  that  have  ever  beheld  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Woldo,  his  guide, 
as  a  hillock  of  green  sod,  in  the  middle 
of  a  marshy  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  he  was  standing.  To 
quote  his  own  account  of  so  remarkable 
a  point  in  his  lifo— '*  Half  undressed  as, 
I  was,  by  the  loss  of   ray  sash,  and 
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throwing  off  my  shoes,  (a  oeoesMury  pre- 
limin^y^  to  satisfy  the  pagan  feelings  of 
the  people),  I  ran  down  the  hill,  towards 
the  hillock  of  green  sod,  which  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant;  the 
whole  side  of  the  hill  was  thick  grown 
with  flowers,  the  laige  bulbous  roots  of 
which  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  their  skins  coming  off  on  my 
treading  upon  them,  occasioned  me  two 
▼ery  severe  ftiUs  before  I  reached  the 
brink  of  the  marsh.  I  after  this,  came 
to  the  altar  of  green  turf,  which  was  ap- 
parently the  work  of  art,  and  I  stood  in 
rapture  above  the  principal  fountain 
which  rises  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is 
easier  to  guess  than  to  describe  the 
situation  of  my  mind  at  that  moment — 
standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled 
the  genius,  industry,  and  enquiry  of  both 
aocienis  and  moderns  for  the  course  of 
near  three  thousand  years.  Kings  had 
attempted  this  discovery  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  each  expedition  was  distin- 
guished from  the  last  only  bv  the  dif- 
ference of  numbers  which  had  perished, 
and  agreed  alone  in  the  disappointment 
which  had  uniformly,  and  without  ex- 
ception, followed  them  all.  Fame, 
ridies,  and  honour  bad  been  held  out  for 
a  series  of  ages  to  every  individual  of 
those  myriads  these  princes  commanded, 
without  having  produced  one  mancapa- 
ble  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his 
sovereign,  or  wiping  off  this  stain  upon 
the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind, 
or  adding  this  desideratum  for  the  en* 
eouragement  of  geography.  Though  a 
nere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here, 
in  ray  own  mind,  over  kings  and  their 
jtfmiesi  and  every  comparison  was  lead- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption, 
when  the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the 
object  of  my  vain  glory,  suggested  what 
■depressed  my  short-lived  triumph.  I 
was  but  a  few  minutes  anivcd  at  the 
sMiroes  of  the  Nile,  through  number- 
less dangers  and  sufoings,  the  least  of 
whidi  would  have  overwhelmed  me, 
but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  pro- 
tection of  Providence.  I  was,  however, 
but  half  through  my  journey,  and  all 
those  dangers  through  which  I  Kad  alrsady 
passed  awaited  me  on  my  return.  I  founci 
a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast,  and 
blastinff  the  crown  of  laurels  which  I  had 
too  rashly  woven  for  myself."  The  tra- 
veller relates  that  his  despondency  con- 


tinued for  some  time ;  and  that,  as  b* 
could  not  reason  it  away,  he  resolved  to 
divert  it  till  he  might  be  able,  on  more 
solid  reflection,  to  overcome  its  progress. 
Calling  to  Strates,  a  faithful  Greek,  who 
had  accompanied  him  throughout  all  his 
Abyssinian  travels,  he  said,  *' Strates, 
fiiithful  squire  1  come  and  triumph  with 
your  Don  Quixote  at  that  ishMid  of  Ba- 
rataria,  to  which  we  have  most  wisely 
and  fortunately  brought  ourselves  1  Come 
and  triumph  with  me  over  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  all  thdr  armies,  all  th^ 
philosophers,  and  all  their  heroes !" 

"  Sir,"  said  Strates,  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand  a  word  of  what  you  say,  and 
as  little  of  what  you  mean.  You  very 
well  know  J  am  no  scholar." 

"  '  Come/  said  I,  '  take  a  draught  of 
this  excellent  water,  and  drink  with  me 
a  health  to  his  majesty  George  the  Third, 
and  a  long  line  of  princes.' 

"  I  liad  in  my  hand  a  large  cup,  made 
of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  which  I  procured  io 
Arabia,  and  which  was  brimful."  (This 
cup  was  brought  home  by  Bruce,  and 
his  representatives  at  Kinnaird  still  use 
it  every  day  when  they  entertain  com- 
pany at  dinner.)  ^  He  drank  to  the 
king  speedily  and  cheerfully,  with  the 
addition  of  '  confusion  to  his  enemies,* 
and  tossed  up  his  cap  with  a  loud 
*  huzza.' 

"  *  Now,  fnend,'  said  T,  '  here  is  to  a 
more  humble  but  still  a  sacred  name — 
here  is  to  Maria.' " 

This  was  a  Scottish  lady,  we  believe  a 
Miss  Murray,  of  Polmaise,  to  whom 
Bruce  had  formed  an  attachment  before 
leaving  his  native  country.  These  cere- 
monies being  completed,  he  entered  the 
village  of  Geesb,  and  assumed,  for  four 
day^,  the  soveieignty  to  which  Fasil  had 
given  him  a  title. 


BARBAROUS  BULL  FIGRTS  Iff  SPAIIT. 

Amomo  the  diversions  and  pastimes 
of  the  Spaniards,  there  is  none  so  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  as  their  bull  feasts ; 
it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  insert 
here  the  account  of  the  bull  feast  exhi- 
bited in  the  Plaf  a  Mayor,  at  Madrid, 
upon  occasion  of  the  king's  public 
entry  into  his  capital,  on  the  15  th  of 
July,  1760,  as  nven  by  Mr.  Clerk,  al- 
though compelled  to  take  his  ideas  with- 
out adhering  to  his  verbal  description. 
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The  square,  which  is  large,  was  throng- 
ed with  people,  and  all  the  balconies  or- 
namented with  different-coloured  silks, 
and  crowded  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  houses ;  the  avenues  to  the  square 
were  built  up  into  balconies,  and  a  slop- 
ing scaffold  placed  round  for  the  common 
people,  and  raised  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  from  the  ground. 

First  came  the  coaches  of  the  caraUers, 
who  were  to  encounter  the  bulls ;  these 
<;oache8  were  four  in  number,  of  a  singu^ 
lar  make,  with  glasses  at  the  ends,  and 
quite  open  at  the  sides :  the  cavaliers 
were  placed  at  the  doors  of  their  coaches, 
and  bowed  to  the  people  in  the  balconies 
AS  they  passed  round  the  square.  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  sponsors,  the 
dukes  of  Ossuna,  Banos,  Arcos,  and 
Medina  Celi.  Before  the  royal  family 
came  a  company  of  halberdiers,  followed 
by  seven  or  eight  of  the  king's  coaches, 
preceding  his  coach  of  state,  which  was 
extremely  rich,  with  red  and  gold  orna- 
ments, and  beautifully  paintol  panels. 
Then  came  a  coach  with  some  of  the  great 
officers;  and  next  came  the  king  and 
queen  in  a  very  sumptuous  coach  of  blue, 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  massive  silver, 
and  a  crown  at  the  top :  the  trappings  of 
the  horses  were  likewise  silver,  with  large 
white  plumes.  They  were  followed  by 
the  coaches  of  the  Pnnce  of  A^torias,  the 
two  Infantas,  and  Don  Lewis,  with  their 
attendants. 

The  king  and  queen  seated  themselves 
opposite  to  the  balcony  of  the  English 
ambassador,  in  which  our  author  sat; 
they  were  in  a  gilt  balcony,  with  a  canopy 
and  curtains  of  scarlet  and  gold.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  king's  balcony  were 
placed  the  rest  of  the  royal  family ;  and 
on  the  left  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  a  row,  all  dressed  in  a  very 
fine  uniform  of  blue  and  red,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  halberdiers 
marched  from  the  king's  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  and  form- 
ing themselves  into  two  lines  fronting 
different  ways,  cleared  the  square  of  the 
crowd,  who  retired  into  the  scaffolds 
erected  for  them ;  afteK  which  the  hal- 
berdiers formed  themselves  into  a  line 
before  the  scaffold  under  the  king's  bal- 
cony. Then  two  companies  of  boys, 
dressed  in  an  uniform,  with  caps  and 
red  taffety  jackets,  came  with  buckets  of 
vrater  in  their  hands,  and  watered  the 


stage  astheycrossed  over  it  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  six  chief  alguaiifs  of  the 
city  then  appeared,  mounted  on  fine 
horses,  coveted  with  trappings;  they 
were  dressed  in  the  old  Spanish  habit — 
black,  with  slashed  sleeves,  great  white 
flowing  wigs,  and  hats  with  plumes  of 
different  coloured  feathers ;  these  magis- 
strates  advanced  towards  the  king's  bal- 
cony, under  which  they  remained  the 
whole  time  to  receive  his  orders,  except 
when  they  vrere  frightened  from  their 
post  by  the  bulls. 

The  troops  belonging  to  the  cavaliers 
next  ascenaed  the  stage  in  four  large 
companies,  dressed  in  Moorish  silk  live- 
ries, richly  and  elegantly  ornamented 
with  lace  and  embroidery;  these  first 
bowed  to  the  king's  balcony,  and  then 
went  in  procession  round  the  square — 
the  elegant  singularity  of  their  uniforms 
produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  After 
them  came  the  four  knights  in  the  old 
Spanish  dress,  with  plumes  in  their  hats, 
mounted  on  fine  horses :  each  held  in 
his  hand  a  slender  Unce,  and  was  at- 
tended by  two  men  on  foot,  dressed  in 
light  silk  of  the  colour  of  his  livery,  with 
cloaks  of  the  same ;  these  never  forsake 
his  side,  and  are  his  principal  defence. 
The  cavaliers  then  disposed  themselves 
for  the  encounter,  the  nrst  placing  him- 
self opposite  to  the  door  of  the  place 
where  tne  bulls  were  kept,  and  the  other 
at  some  distance  behind  him. 

At  a  signal,  given  by  the  king,  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  bull  appeared,  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people,  when  seeing 
one  of  the  attendants  of  the  first  cavalier 
spreading  his  cloak  before  him,  he  aimed 
directly  at  him;  but  the  man  easily 
avoided  him,  and  gave  his  master  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  his  spear  in  the 
bull's  neck.  In  the  same  manner  the 
bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the  other 
cavaliers,  and  always  vrith  the  same  suc- 
cess, till  having  received  the  wounds  with 
their  lauces,  he  was  encountered  by  the 
other  men  on  foot ;  who,  after  maintain- 
ing a  sportive  conflict  with  incredible 
agility  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
easily  put  an  end  to  him  by  thrusting  a 
sword  either  into  his  neck  or  side,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  they 
finished  him  at  once,  by  striking  a  dag- 
ger, or  sword,  behind  his  horns  into  the 
spine,  which  is  always  immediate  death. 
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After  this  the  bull  U  hurried  off  by  mules, 
finely  adorned  with  trappings. 

After  the   knights  were  sufficiently 
tired  with  these  exploits,  the  king  gave 
them  leave  to  retire ;  bulls  were  then  let 
out,  one  at  a  time,  from  another  door; 
these  were  of  a  more  furious  nature,  and 
were  encountered  entirely  by  men  on 
foot,  who  were  so  far  from  fearing  their 
rage,  that  they  strove  to  increase  it,  by 
darting  at  their  necks,  and  other  parts, 
little  barbed  darts,   ornamented  vnth 
bunches  of  paper ;  some  of  which  were 
filled  with  gunpowder,  and  were  no 
sooner  fastened  to  the  bull  than  they 
went  off  like  serpents.    Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  tormenting  than  these 
darts:  but  the  amazing  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  thrown,  diverU  the  atten- 
tion from  its  cruelty.    They  also  dress 
up  goats*  skins,  blown  up  with  wind, 
and  increase  tiie  fury  of  tiie  bull  by 
placing  them  before  him,  which  makes 
a  very  ridiculous  part  of  tiie  entertain- 
ment    Many  of^  tiie  bulb,  however, 
would  not  attack  them ;  and  one  of  tiie 
most  furious  that  did,  shewed  more  fear 
in  that  onset,  than  in  encountering  his 
most  sturdy  antagonist.  They  also  baited 
one  bull  witii  dogs,  and  tiiese  animals 
showed  as  much  courage  as  any  of  the 
bull-dogs  in  England. 

"  My  apprehensions,"  say  sour  autiior, 
"  were  at  first  principally  excited  for  the 
men  on  foot;  but  the  knights  are  in 
much  more  danger,  their  horses  being  too 
full  of  fire  to  be  exactiy  governed ;  they 
cannot  tiierefore  so  well  avoid  the  aim, 
and  are  liable  to  be  every  moment  over- 
thrown,  witii  their  horses,  if  their  attend- 
ants by  their  side  do  not  assist  them. 
Two  beautifMl  horses  were  gored;  one 
of  which  was  overtiirown  witii  his  rider, 
but  fortunately  the  man  received  n9^hurt 
from  his  fell.  The  courage  of  tiiese 
horses  is  so  great,  tiiat  they  have  been 
often  known  to  advance  towards  the  bull, 
when  their  bowels  were  trailing  on  tiie 

ground.''  _ 

The  bull-feast  in  tiie  PUfa  Mayor  is 
never  exhibited  but  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  as  the  accession  or  mar- 
riage of  their  kings,*and  is  attended  witii 
very  great  expence,  both  to  the  king  and 
the  city.  But  there  is  a  tiieatre  built 
witiiout  the  walls,  where  there  are  bull- 
feasts  every  fortnight,  which  to  connois- 
seurs are  greatiy  preferred  to  the  others. 


the  bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the 
danger  greater  to  those  who  fight  them ; 
but  there  is  tittle  difference  in  tiie  manner 
of  engaging  them. 


TAKKEE   PEDLARS. 

Pedlars  are  great  agents  of  supply. 
It  has  been  frequentiy  mentioned  how 
bibles  and  other  books  are  sold  by  youths 
who  adopt  tiiis  mode  of  speedily  raising 
moii^  The  Yankee  pedlars,  witii  tiieir 
wooden  clocks,  are  renowned.    One  of 
these  gentry  lately  retired  with  a  fortune 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  made 
hy  tiie  sde  of  wooden  clocks  alone. 
These  men  are  |;reat  benefactors  to  so- 
ciety :  for,  be  their  clocks  what  they  may, 
they  make  the  country  people  as  well  off 
as  inhabitanU  of  towns,  in  the  matter  of 
knowing  the  time,  and  what  more  would 
they  have?    Onewould  think  there  was 
no  sun  in  tiie  United  States,  so  veiy  imar 
ginative  are  most  of  the  fwpulation  in 
respect  of  the  hour.   Even  in  New  Yoik 
I  found  a  wide  difference  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  ci^r ;  ^nd 
between  Canandaigua  and  Buffalo  there 
was  the  slight  variation  of  half  an  hour. 
In  some  parts  of  the  south,  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  whatever  clock  the  last  ped* 
lar  might  have  happened  to  bring,  for 
the  appearance  of  meals ;  but  while  they 
were  usually  too  fast,  I  rarely  knew  one 
too  slow.     The  perplexity  about  time 
took  a  curious  form  m  one  instance  in 
tiie  south.    The  lady  of  the  j^vemor  of 
the  state  had  never  had  sufficient  energy 
to  learn  tiie  clock.  With  botii  clock  and 
watch  in  the  house,  she  was  inoessantiy 
sending  her  slave  Venus  (lazy,  ignorant, 
awkward,  and  ualy)  into  a  neighbour's 
house  to  ask  the  hour.    Three  times  in 
one  morning  did  Venus  loll  against  the 
drawing-room  door,  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
drawling, "  Whet's  tiie  time  f"    "  Nine, 
Venus.*    Venus  went  home  and  told  her 
mistress  it  was  one.    Dinner  was  has- 
tened ;  but  it  soon  appearing  from  some 
symptom  that  it  could  not  be.  so  late. 


Venus  appeared  again,  witii  her  chin 
posing  as  before  r  «  What's  tiie  Ume  r 
"Between  ten  and  eleven,Venus."  Venus 
carries  word  that  it  is  ei^ht.  And  so  on. 

London :-Prlnted  by  Joi«rii  I^J-J^:  >' 
Edwaid.street,  Hamprtesd-roiul.— F™«©dby 
William  Maiik  Clahs.  No.  i^  "^^f"^^' 
PatenoBter-row  %  and  may  be  had,  of  or««r. 
Of  all  Booksellers  in  town  and  country. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  IB,  1837. 


[PlICB  Id. 


SAVAGE  INDIAN  MASSACRE. 


IB.] 


JufT  U  1)n  thadrt  of  evening  wen  be- 
ginning to  enthroud  the  deep  ralln  thkt 
repow*  «t  the  foot  or  tba  wild  uid  loft; 
PocboDO  mounuin,  I  eppixMched  a  lone 
coltBg«,  which  wu  marked  out  on  my 
toTelling  chart  u  the  place  for  me  to 
pan  the  night  iu.  Although  I  had  new 
Men  in  that  part  of  the  couotry,  yet  the 
building  of  squared  logs  w  "blocki" 
that  now  prewnted  ituuf,  wm  in  lome 
nMMura  an  old  aeguain  lance — lince 
poor,  and  lonely,  and  cheerleai  ai  it 
teemed,  it  had  acquired  a  name  in  Uw 
bitlory  of  that  pan  of  the  country  with 
which  it  wai  coonectH].  It*  wooden 
walls  were  blackened  with  ihe  tempciti 
of  Inlf  a  century,  and  the  tiaditioomry 
tales  connected  with  it  were  ^miliar  to 
every  child  in  the  distant  selllemeat,  A 
penon  of  tlie  name  of  Lamer  had  been 
Vol.  II. 


indueed  to  icttla  bcre  long  before  any  of 
the  valleyi  in  the  touthem  distiict  of  the 
countiT  (now  fiill  of  people)  «Miaioed 
one  wnite  inhabitant.  What  indaced 
this  hardy  man  to  bury  himMlf  and  a 
young  family  in  the  wtldernew,  »o  br 
from  all  the  pale  faces,  ai  the  Indians 
called  the  white  people  in  those  days,  is 
difficult  to  concern.  On  bit  way  to  this 
secluded  ddl,  he  must  hare  passed 
ihroDsh  many  a  valley  which  prtaented 
a  fertue  icnl,aiid  a  nkoicicfene  climate; 
but  induced  by  tome  feding  which  must 
now  for  ercr  remain  a  secret.  Lamer, 
with  a  wifit  and  four  or  five  children, 
accompanied  by  a  younger  brother,  took 
possession  of  the  eilreme  heed  of  a 
mountain  Talley,  and  there  built  the 
sombre-looking  building  now  before  me. 
It  has  been  luimited  by  many,  that  the 
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conttf^ity  to  the  ftdjoining  moonlain  waf 
his  <£ief  inducement  to  settle  here,  for 
be  was  a  remarkably  keen  hunter.  There 
certainly  were  more  wolves  and  panthers 
in  that  ricinity  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  stale,  besides  an  abundance  of  elk 
And  deer,  with  a  great  yariety  of  game  of 
smaller  note.   They  did  not  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  hunting;   for  when 
they  had  resided  here  some  half-soore 
years,  they  had  managed  to  clear  aw^r 
the  forest  trees  from  a  few  acres  of  land, 
sufficient  lo  grow  more  grain  than  the 
&mily  could  consume.    About  this  pe- 
riod th#y  were  waited  on  by  two  Imuan 
warnon  o(  the  six  nations,  who  infonned 
the  Laroers  that,  if  they  valued  their 
own  safety,  they  must  immediately  fly 
from  the  abode  they  had  so  long  inh^ 
bited.    This  piece  of  intelligence,  which 
was  delivered  with  much  apparent  sin- 
cerity, was  at  the  time  but  little  heeded, 
for  although  they  had  never  before  been 
actually  threatetwed  by  the  Indians,  who 
had  occasionally  visited  them,  they  had 
sometimes  used  a  little  caution  when 
they  suspected  a  party  of  Indians  were 
any  where  in  the  vicinity.     One  day, 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  two  warriors, 
the  younger  of  the  brothers  returned 
from  an  excursion  on  the  mountain,  vrith 
the  somewhat  startling  intelligence  that 
he  had  crossed,  in  his  way  down,  the 
trail  of  au  Indian  party ;  and  he  should 
judge  from  its  appearance  that  the  num- 
ber was  sometnmg  considerable.    He 
further  stated  that  he  had  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  adjoining  hill,  carefully  sur* 
veyed  the  forests  all  around;   but  no 
curling  smoke  rose  above  the  green  foli- 
age (for  it  was  summer)  to  denote  their 
hunting  fir^,  neither  had  he  heard  the 
report  of  fire-arms  during  the  whole  day. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  subtil ity 
of  the  Indian  character  this  report  was 
somevtrhat  alarming,  and  the  lone  family 
determined  to  be  circumspect  in  all  their 
movements.    Their  arms  consisted  of 
three  rifles,  one  used  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  atld  the  remaining  one  by  the 
eldest  son,  a  stout  youth  of  nineteen. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  keep 
watch  during  the  night,  tne  brothers  and 
the  son  taking  it  by  turns,  and  the  fire 
was  extinguished  before  it  became  quite 
dark.     Some  hours  after  midnight,  and 
while  the  father  of  the  family  was  keep- 
ing watch,  he  thought  he  perceived  a 


bri^ht  spark  of  6re  adfaadng  dowly 
across  the  small  piece  of  meadow,  io 
the  diiedioiiof  the  house,  and  as  itcame 
nearer  he  distinctly  saw  part  of  the  body 
of  a  naked  Indian.    There  was  no  nois* 
taking  the  inieotion  of  the  inceadjary; 
and  as  all  was  parched  and  dry  with  the 
scorching  sons  of  July,  a  fire  once  kin- 
dled against  the  time-seasoned  log-vrnlb 
of  their  dwelling,  the  whole  boilding 
would  be  in  a  bfaixe  in  a  lew  minutes. 
Lamer  vras  in  the  upper  story,  at  an 
opening  in  oneend  of  the  birildnig ;  bnt 
as  the  Indian  came  nearer  he  chansed 
his  coone  a  little,  as  if  he  intended  to 
make  his  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  hooK. 
It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  anxiety  with 
Lamer.    If  he  permitted  the  villain  to 
pass  the  rear  of  the  building  they  were 
all  in  a  short  time  to  be  burnt  out,  and 
most  probably  massacred  by  the  merci- 
less beings  no  donbt  in  ambosh  doae 
by.    If  he  fired  and  shot  him,  retribution 
would  certainly  await  them  all,  and  in 
either  case  he  considered  them  a  doomed 
family.    But  he  did  fire ;  and  long  be- 
fore Uie  reverberations  were  silent  in  the 
adjoining  mountains,  the  Indian  had 
given  one  lofty  bound,  and  shrieked  the 
shriek  of  death.    The  report  of  his  rifle 
brought  the  whole  ftunily  to  his  side,  and 
he  related  to  them  all  that  had  taken 
place;  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  Indians  vronid  attack 
them  under  cover  of  the  yet  remaining 
darkness,  or  postpone  their  onset  until 
the  return  of  day.     It  seems  they  did 
wait  for  daylight,  and  when  it  returned, 
they  commenced  firing  at  the  different 
windows  or  openings,  wherever  they  ima- 
gined they  might  reach  the  inmates.  This 
plan,  however,  had  not  much  eflect. 
One  of  the  younger  children  received 
its  deatli-wound ;  but  the  rest  escaped 
unharmed  for  the  presenf.    As  I  before 
stated,  in  the  back  part  of  the  building 
there  was  no  opening. 

The  Indians  finding  the  plan  of  firing 
at  the  windows  not  likely  to  produce 
much  effect,  determined  upon  making  % 
circuit  through  the  neighbouring  vroods, 
and  thereby  gain  the  defenceless  rear  of 
the  dwelling.  This  plan,  however,  was 
anticipated  by  the  besieged ;  for  when 
the  firing  ceased,  the  Lamers  suspected 
they  would  be  making  this  movement. 
The  two  brothers,  therefore,  vriihout 
much  difficulty,  contrived  to  make  tsso 
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small  openings  in  the  BbingM  roof; 
and  when  the  assailants  emerged  from 
the  woods  behind  the  building,  the  two 
leaden  were  instantly  shot  down.  The 
rest  unappalled  rushed  forward;  and 
before  the  brothers  could  reload  their 
pieces,  there  were  a  score  of  the  savages 
under  the  shelter  of  the  building,  llie 
son,  too,  had  not  been  idle;  for  bv 
thrusting  one  half  of  his  person  through 
the  end  window,  he  bad  been  enabled  to 
fire  upon  them  as  they  rushed  for  the 
house,  and  bed  made  one  of  them  bite 
the  dust.  Yet,  after  all,  what  availed 
it?  The  Indians  would  instantly  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  they  should  all  be 
burnt  alive.  The  brothers,  therefore, 
inunediately  resolved  upon  the  fiunily 
ouitting  the  premises  and  making  for 
the  wcMds.  out  this  plan  was  nearly 
fiital  to  the  whole  party ;  for  befwe  they 
had  crossed  the  slight  hollow  in  fi'ont  of 
the  woods,  the  two  brothers  and  three  of 
the  children  fell  lo  rise  no  more.  The 
eldesC  son  was  singled  out  by  a  tall 
powerful  Indian,  who  pursued  him 
across  a  field  of  growing  rye.  They 
were  each  armed  with  a  rifie,  but  neither 
of  them  stopped  to  fire.  Ifoung  Lar- 
ner,  perceiving  that  the  Indian  gained 
rapidly  upon  him,  for  his  knee  had  been 
slightly  injured  by  a  ball,  bethought 
himself  of  a  stratagem  which  ultimately 
saved  him.  Some  of  the  party  tiear  the 
house  were  yet  occasionally  firing  at 
the  fugitives  that  made  for  the  woods, 
so  young  Larner,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
death-wound,  fell  amongst  the  tall  grain. 
The  Indian  instantly  squatted  in  the 
rye  also,  bein^  apparently  suspicious  of 
some  trick  in  his  intended  victim ;  but 
in  a  short  time  he  raised  himself  upon 
his  knees,  in  order  to  scrutinise  the  place 
where  young  Lamer  lay;  when  the 
young  fellow,  who  had  been  arranging 
his  piece  for  such  ad  occasion,  fired  at 
the  Indian,  and  shot  him  through  the 
brain.  He  did  not  wait  to  reload ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  soreness  of  his  knee, 
pushed  for  the  woods,  which  were  but  at 
a  short  distance.  Once  behind  a  shel- 
tering tree,  he  re-loaded  his  rifle,  and 
having  done  so,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  Uiat  none  of  the  surviving  Indians 
pursued  him  ;  there  were  many  of  them 
ensaged  in  scalping  his  faiher,and  uncle, 
and  a  younger  brother,  and  two  sisters ; 
while  otiiers  were  in   pursuit  of   his 


mother  and  eklest  sbter,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  woods.  For  two 
nights  he  continued  to  wander  in  the 
forest ;  but  during  the  day  he  remained 
hidden  in  some  hollow  tree.  At  last, 
hungered  and  weaiy,  he  reached  a  dis- 
tant settlement  on  the  river  Delaware, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  an  armed  party, 
and  set  off  for  the  scene  of  slaughter. 
On  reachiag  the  place  they  presently 
discovered  the  deaa  bodies  of  ame  Indi- 
ans, the  two  Larners,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  fiimily,  except  the  eldest  daughter 
and  Mrs.  L.  The  two  last-mentioned,  it 
was  evident,  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
surviving  Indians,  for  their  bodies  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  This  party  re- 
mained three  or  four  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  late  scenes  of  blood;  but  the 
mother  and  daughter  returned  not.  From 
tbis  period  the  place  was  deserted  for 
some  years ;  but  the  surviving  young 
Larner  marrying,  he  and  his  wife  took 
possession  of  the  lone  and  blood-stuined 
dwelling.  The  tribe  of  Indians  had  re- 
moved hi  away  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  Ciaaga  Lakes ;  so  that  there 
wab  no  longer  any  danger  to  be  oppve- 
hended  from  such  ruae  and  barbarous 
neighbours.  Years  rolled  onandbrouglii 
with  them  a  new  generation  of  that  de- 
voted family;  but  more  than  twenty 
years  passed  away  witiiout  any  tidings 
of  the  missing  females.  About  this  pe- 
riod some  setders  from  the  nart  of  the 
country  whero  the  Larners  originally  re- 
sided, located  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  before-mentioned  lakes,  where  they 
lived  in  peace  and  good- will  viith  heii 
neighbours,  the  Indians;  and  from  whon 
they  learned  the  fate  of  the  missing  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  They  stated  iliat  they 
were  pursued  and  soon  captured  in  the 
woods ;  and  although  they  would  only 
submit  to  be  dragged  along  by  force,  in 
that  manner  they  proceeded  for  a  portion 
of  two  days.  But  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  found  so  inconvenient  to 
the  party,  that  when  they  reached  the 
caves  in  the  Moose  Mountain,  a  council 
was  held  on  their  prisoners,  when  they 
were  adjudged  to  die.  They  were  then 
tomahawked  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  barbarians ;  and  they  had  no  doubt 
but  their  skeletons  might  be  found  there 
still.  Tliis  information  was  some  time 
afterwards   imparted   to  the  son  and 
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brother  of  the  deceased,  who,  erobncing 
the  first  opportunity,  acoompanied  by 
three  (riendsy  repaired  to  Moose  Moun- 
toiD,  sought  out  the  caves  that  were 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  white  men, 
and  found  the  two  skdelons — ^in  the  very 
position  they  had  fallen  beneath  the 
tomahawks  of  their  murderers.  They 
weie  then  removed  with  much  care  and 
labour  to  the  residence  of  the  son ;  who, 
with  true  filial  aflection,  interred  them 
in  the  same  grave  with  the  mouldering 
bodies  of  their  departed  kindred.  At 
the  time  I  visited  this  lone  dwelliiig,  the 
son  who  had  escaped  the  family  massa- 
cre was  still  occupying  it.  lie  was  now 
old  and  grey-headed ;  but  he  still  occa- 
sionally took  his  rifle  into  the  woods  in 
pursuit  of  game.  He,  too,  had  been  the 
lather  of  a  famUy  of  sons  and  daughters, 
now  all  grown  ud,  and  all  except  one, 
I  believe,  marriea  and  settled,  one  or 
two  in  bis  own  district,  but  the  others 
had  been  induced  to  wander  away  to 
the  <«  far  West."  He  is  still  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  of  veneration ;  and  scarce  a 
lone  traveller  ever  visits  him  to  whom 
he  does  not  rdate  the  lamentable  fate  of 
his  family. 


ingratitude:  or,  thb  faithful 

NEGRO. 

Monsieur  La z are,  a  native  of  Pro- 
vence, and  trader  of  Martinico,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  but 
since  residing  at  Port  Spain,  emharked 
on  board  a  Spanish  launch  of  the  Oro- 
nico,  which  vras  to  take  him  to  St.  Tho- 
mas de  Angostura.  He  carried  a  very 
considerable  venture  vrith  him,  and  had 
a  young  negro  of  fourteen  years  old  as 
his  servant. 

When  the  boat  arrived  at  the  islets  of 
the  Oronico,  a  Spanish  sailor  proposed 
to  his  comrades  to  murder  Lazare  and 
negro,  and  seize  on  the  cargo.  As  all 
the  rest  were  not  so  ferocious  as  the 
author  of  the  proposal,  it  was  decided, 
that  Lazare  should  be  left  on  one  of 
those  desert  islets :  and  fearing  that  he 
might  escape  by  swimming  to  some  ad- 
jacent one  mhabited  hy  the  Gouaraouns, 
they  bound  him  to  a  coopa  tree,  thus 
condemning  him  to  die  of  hunger.  When 
those  monsters  returned  on  board  the 
boat,  they  deliberated  on  vrhat  they 
would  do  with  the  young  negro,  and  it  I 


was  decided  that  he  should  be  drowned. 
He  v?as  therefore  thrown  into  the  river; 
they  dso  gave  him  some  blows  oa  the 
head  with  an  oar,  but  these  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  diving  and  swtmmiog  to 
the  idet  on  which  his  master  had  been 
left:    fortunately  the  daritness  of  the 
night  hindered  them  from  seeing  him 
when  he  reached  the  shore.    At  day- 
break the  little  negro  roved  about  Oe 
island,  and   at  length  discovered   his 
master,  vrfaom  he  supposed  to  be  deed, 
fastened  to  the  tree.    Lazarets  joy  end 
surprise  on  this  unexpected  sight  of  his 
servant  may  be  readily  imagined;  the 
cord  which  bound  him  having  been  im- 
tied,  his  first  expression  of  gratitude  was 
a  poaitive  promise  of  liberty  to  his  slave. 
They  next  went  in  searoh  of  food  to  sattsff  • 
their  hunger;  but  perceiving  traces  ef 
human  footsteps,  Luare,  shivering  with 
fear,  spoke  to  his  negro  of  people  who 
roast  and  eat  men.  After  mature  delibe- 
ration, they  determined,  that  from  the 
certainty  in  vrhich  they  were  of  starving, 
or  of  not  being  able  to  escape,  they  might 
just  as  well  go  and  meet  the  men  catcii. 
Following  the  track  they  soon  heard 
human  voices,  and  a  little  after  saw  men 
perched  on  the  trees,  in  a  species  of  nest 
proportioned  to  their  sizes.    **  Come, 
come,''  said  a  Gouaraoun  to  Laare, 
looking  at  him  from  his  roost.    **  Hea- 
vens," cried  the  Frenchman,  who  un- 
derstood Spanish,  ''  they  want  to  eat 
us."    «  No,  Massa,"  replied  the  little 
negro,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  languase ,  **  they  are  only  call- 
ing us  to  them.      The  Gouaraoun  soon 
put  an  end  to  their  anxiety,  by  shewing 
them  two  large  pieces  of  fish,  end  in- 
viting them,  by  sisns,  to  dimb  up  the 
tree,  and  psdrtake  of  his  meal.    The  little 
negro  soon  reached  his  host,  but  the 
lubberly  Lazare  not  being  able  to  climb, 
they  threw  down  several  pieces  of  fish, 
soir^  raw  and  others  dressed,  which  he 
devoured  most  voraciously.    At  length 
the  Gouaraouns  descended  from  the  trees 
to  talk  with  him.    He  that  had  cried 
^'  Come,  come,'*  spoke  a  little  Spanish, 
and  supposed  Lazare  to  be  a  man  who, 
disgusted  with  the  slavery  of  social  life, 
had  come  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  liberty  amongst  them.    This 
Gouaraoun,who  was  a  man  of  importance 
amongst  his  tribe,  extolled  the  project 
highly,  told  Lasaie  fa^  would  give  hin  e 
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wife,  dog,  and  canoe,  and  thtt  he  would 
also  teach  hhn  to  shoot  with  a  bow.  Bat 
when  the  trader  related  his  ditastroos 
adventure,  they  testified  a  considerable 
degree  of  contempt  for  him.  Havhig 
next  reaiiested  them  to  convey  him  to 
IVinidaa,  and  made  them  the  most  mag- 
nificent inomtses,  the  Gouaraoun  told 
•  hhn,  in  bad  Spanish,  that  he  could  not 
conceive  why  he  did  not  prefer  living 
with  them,  happv,  tranquil,  and  without 
masters,  ratlMnr  than  return  to  those  vil- 
lanous  white  people  I 

When  they  saw  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Trinidad,  th^  equip- 
ped a  pirogue  to  carry  him  there,  without 
lis  ever  occurring  to  them  to  stipulate  for 
the  price  of  his  passage.  At  length, 
Lazare  having  arrived  at  Port  Spain, 
gave  the  Gouaraounssome  knives,  hatch- 
ets, and  a  small  cask  of  mm,  and  they 
departed  satisfied.  The  reader  will  be 
impatient  to  know  bow  he  recompensed 
the  slave  who  saved  his  life:  he  will 
naturally  follow  him  in  his  miod's  eye, 
conducting  the  faithful  negro  before  a 
magistrate  to  establish  his  fr^oB.  Vain 
illusion !  The  infiunous  Lazare  being  in 
want  of  money,  a  short  time  afterwards 
^^M  ihii  very  negro ! 


THE  aOCKY  LABYRINTH   OF  ADUISBACH, 
IN  BOBBMIA. 

The  vilkae  of  Adersbach,  in  Bohe- 
mia, situaled  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Giant  Mountains,  at  the  extreme 
confines  of  Silesia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
extraordinary  groups  of  rock  which  rise 
in  its  environs,  and  extend,  though  with 
frequent  interruptions,  as  fer  as  Bient- 
ckeuer.  The  village  borders  on  a  most 
beautiful  mead,  watered  by  a  small 
rivulet,  which  has  its  source  in  the  midst 
of  this  rooky  labyrinth.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  large  masses  of  rock 
which  stand  upright,  contiffuous  to  each 
other,  and  separated  only  oy  crevices  of 
difierent  widths.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  one  hundrra  feet  high  or 
upwards,  and  present  forms  which  are 
singularly  diversified.  Some  of  them 
resemble  works  of  art,  as  columns,  walls, 
towers ;  some  are  bounded  at  the  top  by 
irregular  curved  lines,  though  their  sides 
are  as  perpendicular  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  by  a  level.  Others  are  bent  in  all 
difections,  and  their  craggy  summits, 


which  hang  in  the  air,  threaten  to  de- 
scend every  moment  from  their  perilous 
abode.  Some  of  them  stand  upon  an 
immense  base,  and  diminish  as  they  rise, 
whilst  others  retain  the  same  uniform 
dimensions  from  their  bases  to  their 
summits.  The  bases  of  many  of  them 
are  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waters. 
The  moat  remarkable  of  these  rocks  is 
that  commonly  called  the  inverted  sugar 
loaf,  an  appellation  which  sufficiently 
designates  its  sinaular  form ;  and  many 
isolated  pillars  which,  though  only  a  few 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  elevate  them- 
selves amid  their  eompeen,  like  a  range 
of  chimnies. 

The  moment  we  enter  this  labyrinth, 
we  perceive  on  all  sides  groups  of  rock, 
which  surprise  us  the  more,  because  we 
are  not  in  a  situation  to  examine  their 
height  and  extent.  Thcr  encircle  a  beau- 
tiful mead,  whidi  may  be  considered  the 
vestibule  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  old  honest  forester  generally  serves 
as  guide  to  those  whose  curiosity  lead 
them  to  explore  this  romantic  labyrinth. 
They  follow  a  path  which  is  covered,  in 
many  places,  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
formed  from  fragments  of  the  rock. 
This  path,  which  is  sometimes  twenty 
feet'  wide,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
two,  continues  its  course  through  innu- 
merable windings  between  Uie  perpendi- 
cular groups,  Mid  those  masses  which, 
like  wSls,  enclose  them  on  the  ri^t  and 
left.  A  person  is  frequently  oMiged  lo 
crawl  across  the  intervals,  above  which 
the  rocks  lean  one  against  the  other. 
The  imagination  of  tiie  old  conductor 
has  discovered  in  tiie  most  irregular 
masses  resemblances  to  a  palace,  a  church, 
a  monastery,  a  pnlpit,  and  an  infinity  of 
other  objects.  By  this  happy  discovery, 
he  hopes  to  render  them  more  worthy  the 
observation  of  the  curious. 

In  this  labyrinth,  a  person  is  obliged 
to  go  continually  rigzaff,  one  time  he 
walks  on  the  naked  sana,  at  another  on 
the  moss  and  flowery  turf:  at  one  time 
he  passes  under  low  saplings,  at  another, 
he  pursues  the  course  of  little  rivulets, 
whose  smooth  and  limpid  waters  follow 
the  multiplied  sinuosities  of  their  course. 
Time  little  streams  are,  in  many  places, 
provided  with  little  bridges,  or  crossed 
by  planks,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  explore  this  little  mysterious  world. 
After  journeying  about  a  league  and  a 
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half,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  place,  ex- 
tremely cool  and  agreeable,  ornamented 
with  saplings,  hung  with  all  sorts  of 
mosses  and  plants,  and  closed  up,  on  all 
sides,  by  tremendous  rocks.  The  loud 
murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  which  precipi- 
tates from  a  sort  of  basin,  adds  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  delights  of  this 
solitude.  Underneath  two  lofW  sap- 
lings, near  a  fountain,  as  cool  and  trans- 
parent as  imagination  can  conceive, 
stands  a  table,  a  bench,  and  some  seats 
formed  out  of  the  rock«  This  place  is 
frequently  rendered  the  scene  or  festive 
happiness ;  and  is  oft  times  greeted  by 
morning  visitants  who  come  to  breakfast 
there.  The  repast  is  rendered  delicious 
by  the  agreeable  coolness  of  the  place, 
which  invigorates  the  animal  faculties  in 
•  surprising  manner. 

From  tms  resting-place  there  is  an 
asomt  by  a  narrow  opening.  The  way 
is  difficult,  as  it  leads  over  heaps  of 
eand,  produced  by  the  wrecks  continu- 
ally falling  from  the  rocks,  and  which 
are  as  friable  as  the  ashes  near  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  for  at  every  step  the  tra- 
veller loses  his  feet,  and  sinks  in  the 
uncertain  sand.  But  when  he  arrives 
'at  the  top,  he  is  more  than  recompensed 
by  the  sight  of  a  cascade  which  precipi- 
tates from  the  summit  of  the  rocks. 
The  water  falls,  in  its  first  descent,  from 
a  height  of  twenty  feet,  on  a  rock  which 
impedes  its  perpendicular  course,  glides 
afVerwards  down  a  gentle  descent,  and 
completes  its  course  by  flinging  itself 
into  the  lower  basin.  Near  this  stream 
the  rocks  have  formed  a  dark  and  lofty 
vault,  whidi  presents  a  most  majestic 
«nd  terrible  aspect. 

It  is  a  work  of  many  da^  to  traverse 
all  the  different  paths  which  cross  this 
iabyrinth,  but  next  to  the  natural  beau- 
ties which  we  have  already  described,  is 
«n  ancient  castle  in  ruins,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  those  masses  of  rock,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  served  as  an  asylum 
for  robWs.  The  guide^  before  he  takes 
leave  of  his  oompany,  generally  fires  a 
pistol  near  the  narrow  opening  by  which 
4t  is  entered.  The  sound,  which  is  re- 
verberated and  encreased  by  the  distant 
echoes,  resembles  the  rumbling  sound  of 
thunder. 

The  leaned  are  generally  agreed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  singular  forms  of  these 
rocks.    They  imagine  that  the  whole 


space  vrhich  they  cover  was  foonerly  a 
mountain  of  sand,  and  that  a  violeiit 
irruption  of  water,  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  parts  which  were  less  com- 
pact, carried  them  away,  and  IcA,  eon* 
'  sequently,  deep  spaces  between  the  solid 
masses.  Such  is  the  general  opinion, 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  effect 
has  proceeded  from  a  sudden  imtptioo, 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  more  natu- 
rally traced  to  that  slow  but  unremitting 
action  of  nature,  which  metamorphoses 
every  thing  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
though  its  immediate  agency  excites  no 
attention. 

The  mountain  known  by  the  name  of 
Heuscheuer,  or  Heuschaar,  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  is  in 
Silesia,  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  town 
of  this  name,  and  a  mile  and  half  to  the 
north  of  the  liule  town  of  Reinerx.  In 
approaching  the  mountain  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  most  delightful  meadow  opens  at 
its  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  it  on  this 
side,  though  considerable  efforts 
made  in  1763,  to  facilitate  the 
The  traveller  passes  constantly  over 
ledses  of  rocks  which  are  detached  and 
laid  one  over  another,  in  all  directions. 
Some  of  them  are  as  large  u  houses, 
others  equal  churches  in  magnitude,  nor 
can  imagination  give  its  creations  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  than  these  rocks 
present.  The  greater  part  of  the  rocks 
are  naked,  but  at  a  considerable  hdght 
we  meet  a  space  which  has  been  caUed 
the  garden,  and  which  contains  trees  and 
plants  of  various  kinds.  The  rocks  lift 
themselves  all  around,  piled  one  over 
another.  On  the  summit  of  Tafelstein, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elevated,  there 
is  a  most  interesting  and  romantic  pros- 
pect. 

The  rock  on  which  it  is  fixed  is  cat 
perpendicular,  like  a  vrall,  at  the  depth 
of  many  hundred  feet,  and  extends 
through  various  winding  along  the  fipoo- 
tiers  of  Bohemia.  A  balustrade  has 
been  erected  there,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  honoured  with  a  visit  bj  the  Piinee 
of  Prussia.  This  balustrade  leads  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  rock,  where  the 
Spectator  may  contemplate  with  secnrily 
the  delightful  prospect  which  opens  b^ 
fore  him,  in  ml  directions.  Under  his 
feet  he  beholds  the  lofty  mountains  ex- 
tending south  and  west,  and  presenting 
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sttminits  which  are  sometimes  rounded^ 
and  sometimes  terminated  in  a  point. 
The  extenisire  prospect  carries  the  eye 
of  the  soectator  over  the  distant  Braunaur, 
NaehoG,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
places  in  Bohemia,  immoitaliied  by  the 
annals  of  the  thirty,  and  of  the  seven 
yean'  war.  The  traveller  has  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  believing  that  he 
has  Bohemia  actually  before  him,  for, 
at  this  immense  height,  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  towns,  castles,  vil- 
lager, ana  convents  disappear  from  the 
sight,  so  that  he  imagines  he  perceives 
nothing  but  a  level  and  extensive  plain. 


DREADFUL  SUFFERINGS  OFCAPTAIK  BACK 
AND  HIS  CREW. 

The  ship  put  in  at  Lough  Swilly  in 
an  almost  sinking  condition,  the  men  in- 
cessantly labouring  at  the  pumps,  and 
the  hull  of  die  vessel  secured  by  chains 
and  cables  to  keep  her  together.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  was  encompassed  by  the 
ice  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  1836,  at 
which  time  the  crew  consisted  of  60 
souls,  including  officers,  who  were  at 
various  times  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent perils  from  the  constant  concus- 
sion of  huge  masses  of  ice,  which  were 
dashed  against  the  vessel  with  tremen- 
dous violence,  threatening  either  a  vio- 
lent and  sudden  death,  or,  in  the  event 
of  escape  from  this  danger,  to  await  slow 
but  certain  destruction  by  the  appallina 
means  of  famine  and  cold.  Deprived 
of  fresh  provisions  or  vegetables  of  any 
kind,  disease  spread  amongst  them  with 
a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  its  virulence : 
25  of  the  crew  were  together  afflicted  by 
the  well-knovm  scourge  of  that  latitude, 
the  scurvy,  to  which  three  of  them  fell 
victims :  Donaldson,  the  gunner,  a  sea- 
man named  James  Walker,  and  Alex- 
ander Young,  a  marine.  No  efibrts  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
were  on  board  could  avert  the  oonse- 
quences ;  and  oppressed  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  sufferings  which  th^  were  un- 
able to  endure,  they  died  under  the  dis- 
ease. The  vessel  lay  in  that  perilous 
position  for  four  months,  drifting  to  and 
m>  near  Cape  Comfort ;  then  driven  by 
the  current  of  ice  along  Southampton 
Island,  as  hr  as  Sea-Horse  Point,  off 
Baffin ;  then,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  tide,  through  Hudson's  Straits,  by 


Charles'  Island,aloagthe  Labrador  coast. 
On  the  6th  of  August  they  passed  Re- 
solution Island.  From  the  20th  of 
September  they  lay  surrounded,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of^the  Arctic  climate, 
with  the  thermometer  40  degrees  below 
zero,  until  the  ice  commenced  breaking 
in  February,  1837.  On  the  15th  of 
March  they  ezpeiienoed  the  greatest 
shock  they  had  yet  encountmd,  a 
mountain  of  ice  striking  the  ship  vrith 
the  utmost  violence,  and  raiding  away 
every  intermediate  barrier,  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  ^ort.  The  decks 
were  obliged  to  be  lariied  to  eadi  other 
to  prevent  their  separating,  and  the 
planks  rising  from  their  fitttenings ;  the 
stem  posts,  dead  wood,  and  part  of  the 
keel,  were  knocked  away.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  collisioDs,  the 
water  gained  on  the  ship,  and  she  vras 
shaken  from  stem  to  stern ;  a  chain-cable 
was  passed  round  her  to  keep  her  toge- 
ther, the  men  constantly  at  the  pumps 
to  keep  out  the  water,  which  at  one  time 
rose  seven  feet  in  the  hold.  Eveiy  ex- 
ertion vras  made  at  this  lime  to  prevent 
her  billing  to  pieces-^-men  and  officers  all 
emulous,  and  working  laboriously  as 
they  could,  knowing  their  safety  de- 
pended on  the  result  of  their  exertions. 
So  unremitting  and  £stiguing  were  the 
toils  they  endured,  that  all  were  excori- 
ated more  or  less.  The  ship  vras  built 
purposely  for  the  expedition,  being  eight 
reet  in  depth  through  the  bow  and  stem, 
two  feet  seven  inches  in  the  sides,  with 
five  additional  bulkheads  athwart-ships, 
of  four-inch  oak  planks ;  and  two  extra 
fore-and-aft  ones  of  the  same  thickness, 
two  feel  from  the  side,  each  side  filled 
up  with  twenty-five  tons  of  coal,  for  fur- 
ther strength  and  security.  By  the  im- 
petus of  the  ice  the  bow  was  lifted  clean 
out  of  the  vrater  as  fiir  aft  as  the  main- 
mast, her  stem,  as  far  as  the  seven-foot 
mark,  was  placed  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. In  this  condition  she  continued  for 
one  hundred  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  they  got  a  thirty-five-fbot  ice- 
saw,  worked  by  shears,  and  commenced 
the  fatiguing  operation  of  cutting  through 
the  bulk  of  ice  under  her,  measuring  in 
thickness  more  than  thirty  feet.  On  the 
nth  of  Jul^  they  had  completed  so 
much  of  their  task  as  but  two  or  three 
feet  at  the  stem  remained,  when  she 
righted.    Immediately  on  this  they  made 
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sail  on  the  vessel,  but  a  tremendous 
wedge  remained  stuck  to  her  starboard 
side,  between  her  fore  and  main  chains, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  have  re» 
course  to  tlie  saw  again,  not  being 
able  to  fiee  themselves  by  any  other 
method.    By  meant  of  purchaset  ap- 

Slied  to  the  vast  lump,  it  rose  from  un* 
er  the  bottom  as  it  was  freed,  and  ao» 
cording  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  floated 
above  the  water,  being  the  lighter  body, 
throwing  the  vessel  on  her  beam  eacu, 
heeling  her  over  fully  27  degrees,  the 
water  pourina  in,  in  alarming  quantities, 
and  with  frightful  rapidity.  AH  hands, 
without  distinction)  were  immediately 
called  in  requisition ;  some  proceeded  to 
saw  through  the  piece  of  ice,  the  cause 
of  this  fresh  misfortune,  and  some  ran  to 
the  pumps.  With  unremitting  labour 
they  continued- these  fatiguing  but  indis- 
pensable operations  till  five  o'clock  on 
the  14th,  when  the  men  wore  so  totaUy 
exhausted  and  dispirited  by  their  inces- 
sant exertions,  that  they  could  work  no 
longer,  having  to  this  period  cut  through 
to  within  ten  feet.  They  were  then 
called  in  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Tbej 
had  not  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  removed  from  the  work,  when  a 
sudden  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place, 
and  the  mass,  separated  from  its  bed, 
crushed  with  terrific  violence  against  the 
ship's  side,  tearing  to  pieces  thelashes  and 
spars  placed  to  protect  her  against  this 
casualty,  which  had,  in  some  degree, 
been  foreseen;  the  shores  or  logs,  and 
three-and-fr»half4ndi  ropes  were  snapped 
like  pack-thread,  and,  but  for  the  merci- 
ful interposition  of  Providence,  not  a 
single  being  out  of  the  entire  ship's  crew 
would  have  lived  to  narrate  the  circum- 
stance; for,  had  they  not  been  called  in 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  all  inevitably 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  mass  of 
ice  on  which  they  had  just  been  labour- 
ing. As  the  ice  separated  from  her  she 
righted  and  drifted  along.  A  temporary 
rudder  was  fixed  up,  her  stern-posts  hav- 
ing been  carried  away  from  the  six-fbot 
mark,as  well  as  thedewl  wood  broken  off, 
her  8tem-fi«me  so  shaken  that  her  run  had 
to  be  secured  by  two-and-a-half  and 
threMind-a-half-inch  ropes,  shores  and 
screw  bolts,  and,  when  fairly  got  to  sea, 
a  stream  chain  was  passed  round^her 
three  feet  before  the  mizen  mast,  and 
another  abaft  the  mizen  mast.    In  the 


early  part  of  the  passage  home,  acroaa 
tlie  Atlantic,  they  fortunately  experioiced 
mild  weather,  but  subseauently  it  became 
rather  unfitvoonble,  ana  the  ship  bmn 
to  leak  very  fiist.  At  one  perioa,  when 
it  became  neoessaiy  to  take  the  OKa 
fnim  the  pumpa  for  about  twenty  a*- 
nutes,  dqrmg  which  they  were  occupied 
in  shortening  sail,  the  carpenter  reported 
six  to  seven  feet  water  in  the  hola.  In 
an  instant  there  was  a  rush  to  the  pumps, 
and  all  hands  weee  busily  engaged  at 
them  until  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. At  first  thev  directed  their  course 
to  the  Orkneys,  but  the  wind  proving 
pulverse,  they  bore  up  for  Lough  Swilly, 
where  they  arrived  after  hardniips  and 
dangers  almost  unparalleled.  They  had 
but  twice  seen  the  natives— once  on  their 
entrance  to  the  Vtomn  Straits,  and  once 
at  their  departure.  On  both  oocasoos 
they  trafficked  with  themi  and  to  profit- 
able account  it  would  seem,  an  ola  pieoe 
of  iron  producing  skins  in  i^ndanoe; 
and  those  who  had  not  tfiis  oommodihrio 
ofier  were  willing  to  barter  their  ohildreii 
for  efen  a  less  article  of  valoe,  if  poesiUe. 
When  firat  hnmursd  up  in  the  loe^  they 
got  op  some  plays  and  masquerades,  but 
the  cold  and  dangera  which  momentarily 
threatened  them  with  destruction  put  •& 
idea  of  amusement  out  of  the  question, 
and  as  the  ship  was  houily  exposed  to 
shocks  that  left  her  continued  safety  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  surprise,  the  provi* 
sbns  wera  kept  on  deck,  and  the  boats 
lowered  ready  for  erety  emeigen^.  On 
entering  the  harbour  of  Loi^  Swilly, 
the  exhausted  crew  could  scaroe  remain 
one  moment  longer  at  the  pumpa,  dwir 
unremitting  labour  at  which  had  secured 
their  safoty.  The  coast-guard  immed^ 
ately  boarded  the  vessel,  and  afiforded 
timely  relief  to  the  worn-out  marinera. 

HEIGHT  OF  BUILDIHOS. 

The  highest  buildings  stand  in  the 
following  gradation.  The  spire  of  Mech- 
lin, the  great  pyramid  ot  Bgypt,  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  the  cathedral  ot  Straf- 
burg,  the  Hotel  de  \^lle  of  Brussels, 
the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  that  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  lastly  that  of 
St.  Paul's  of  London. 
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BEUCE'S  RSIURN  FKOU  THE  NILE. 


[■>0CI  BMimHO  TBI  ■■■(■R'(  DlHlUltl  P 


«.] 


I>  K  fermcr  numbcT  we  gave  vi 
aocount  of  (be  ducorery  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  by  June]  Brace,  of  Kinnftird, 
the  celebrVed  tran-ller.  We  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  aamtite  of  hu  jouroej 

Bruce  left  Genh,  upon  hi*  retuni 
home,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1770, 
nnd  he  arrived  at  Gondar,  without  any 
remarkable  adventure,  on  the  17th. 
Here  he  found  that  Fasil  had  set  a  new 
hwuTTection  on  foot,  and  had  been  again 
niuuccessful.  Fortomelimegreat num- 
beiB  of  his  adherents,  or  lather  the  ad- 
herents of  a  mock  king  whom  he  had  s«t 
up,  were  daily  sacrificed.  Bruce  was  al 
first  somewhat  uneasy  in  this  disagree- 
able scene,  and  the  maxim  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  never  to  permit  a  stranger  to  quit 
the  country,  came  full  upon  nis  mind. 
Early,  however,  in  January,  1771,  he 
Vol.  I. 


obtained  the  king'i  permission,  an  the 
plea  of  his  health,  to  letum  home, 
though  not  without  a  promise  that  he 
would  come  back  when  his  health  was 
re-established,  bringing  with  hira  as 
many  of  bis  family  as  possible,  with 
horsei,  muskets,  and  bayonets.  Ere  he 
could  take  advant^e  of  this  permission, 
fresh  civil  wars  broke  out,  large  provinces 
became  disturbed,  (uid  Bruce  found  that, 
as  he  had  had  to  take  part  in  the  national 
operations,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
reaching  the  head  of  the  Nile,  so  was  it 
now  necessary  that  he  should  do  his  best 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances, 
that  he  might  clear  the  w|iy  towards 
home.  During  the  whole  ot  the  year 
17T1  he  was  engaged  with  ilie  army, 
and  he  distingutjhed  himself  so  highly 
as  a  warrior,  thai  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  massive  gold  chaiiv  consisting  of 
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one  hundred  and  eighty 'four  links.  It 
was  not  till  the  26th  of  December,  thir- 
teen months  afler  his  return  from  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  tliat  he  set  out  on  his 
way  towards  Europe ;  nor  even  then  was 
the  country  reduced  to  a  peaceable  con- 
dition. He  was  accompanied  by  three 
Greelcs,  an  old  Turkish  janizzary,  a  cap- 
tain, and  some  common  muleteers ;  an 
Italian  artist,  nan^^  Ualpgani,  who  had 
been  with  him,  having  died  at  Gondar. 
On  account  of  the  dangers  which  he  had 
experienced  at  Massnah,  from  the  bar- 
barous Nay  be,  he  had  resolved  to  return 
through  the  great  deserts  of  Nubia  into 
Egypt,  a  tract  by  which  he  could  trace 
the  Nile  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  after  a  series  of 
dreadful  hardships,  he  reached  Teawa, 
the  capital  of  Abbara,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  sheikh,  who,  it  seemed,  was 
unwell,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to 
have  lost  any  part  of  his  ferocious  dis- 
position. Bruce  now  met  with  an  ad- 
venture which,  as  it  displays  his  match- 
less presence  of  mind,  may  be  here 
related.  He  had  undertaken  to  admi- 
nister medicine  to  the  sheikh,  who  was 
in  the  alcove  of  a  spacious  room,  sitting 
on  a  sofa  surrounded  by  curtains.  On 
the  entrance  of  Bruce  he  took  two  whiffs 
of  his  pipe,  and  when  the  slave  had  left 
the  rooin,  said,  "  Are  you  prepared  ? 
Have  you  brought  the  money  along  with 
you  ?" 

Bruce  replied,  "  My  servants  are  at 
the  other  door,  and  have  the  vomit  you 
wanted." 

"  Curse  you  and  the  vomit  too,"  cried 
the  sheikh  in  great  passion,  "  I  want 
money,  and  not  poison.  Where  are 
your  piasters?" 

"  lam  a  bad  person,"  replied  Bruce, 
"  to  furnish  you  with  either ;  I  have 
neither  money  nor  poison,  but  I  advise 
you  to  drink  a  little  warm  water  to  clear 
your  stomach,  cool  your  head,  and  then 
lie  do'An  and  compose  yourself ;  I  will 
sec  you  to-morrow  mornin^j." 

Ijruce  was  retiring,  when  the  phoikh 
exclaimed,  "  Hakim  (that  is  pliysiciau), 
infidel,  or  devil,  or  whatever  you  are, 
hearken  to  wliiit  I  say,  coiiiider  whcie 
you  are ;  this  is  the  room  where  JVIek 
Baady,  a  king,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
my  father;  look  at  his  blood,  where  it 
has  stained  the  floor,  and  can  never  be 
washed  out.     1  am  inform cd  you  havu 


twenty  thousand  piastres  in  gold  witK 
you ;  eitlier  give  me  two  thousand  be- 
fore you  go  out  of  this  chamber,  or  you 
shall  die ;  I  shall  put  you  to  death  with 
my  own  hand." 

Upon  this  he  took  up  his  sword,  which 
was  lyin^  at  the  head  of  his  sofa, 
and  drawmg  it  with  a  bravado,  threw 
the  scabbard  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and,  tucking  tbe  sleeve  of  his  shirt  above 
the  elbow  like  a  butcher,  he  said,  **  I 
wait  your  answer." 

Bruce  stepped  one  pace  backwards, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  a  little  blunderbuss  ; 
without  taking  it  off  the  belt,  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice  he  replied,  **  This  is  my 
answer ;  I  am  not  a  man  to  die  like  a 
beast  by  the  hand  of  a  drunkard;  on 
your  life,  I  charge  you,  stir  not  from 
your  sofa." 

**  I  had  no  need,"  says  Bruce,  *'  to 
give  this  injunction ;  he  heard  the  noise 
which  the  closing  of  the  joint  in  the  stock 
of  tlie  blunderbuss  made,  and  thought  I 
had  cocked  it,  and  was  instantly  to  fire. 
He  let  his  sword  drop,  and  threw  him- 
self on  his  back  upon  the  so&,  ciying, 
*  For  God's  sake,  hakim,  I  was  but  jest- 
ing.'" Bruce  turned  from  the  cowed 
bully,  and  coolly  wished  him  a  good 
night 

After  being  detained  three  weeks  at  this 
place,  he  set  out  for  Sennaar,  the  capital 
of  Nubia,  which  he  reached  at  the  end 
of  April.  He  was  here  received  kindly 
by  tne  king,  but  the  barbarous  maxims 
of  the  country  occasioned  his  detention 
for  upwards  of  four  months,  during 
which  the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  caused 
him  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  gold  chain, 
except  a  few  links.  At  length,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  he  commeneed  his  journey 
across  the  great  desert  of  Nubia,  and 
then  only,  it  might  be  said,  began  the 
true  hardships  of  his  expedition.  As 
he  advanced  upon  the  sandy  and  burn- 
ing plain,  his  provisions  became  ex-> 
haiistcd,  iiis  camels,  and  even  his  men, 
perished  by  fatigue,  and  he  was  in  the 
i^'realcst  danger,  almost  every  day,  of 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  moving  sands 
which  loaded  the  breath  of  the  deadly 
simoom.  For  weeks  and  months  the 
miserable  party  toiled  through  the  de- 
sert, enduring  hardships  of  which  no 
doriizeu  of  a  civilized  state  con  form  tlie 
least  Idea.  According  to  Bruce*s  own 
accouni,   **  an   universal   despondency 
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seized  the  people.  They  ceased  to  speak 
to  one  another,  and  when  they  did  it 
was  in  whispers,  by  which  I  easily 
guessed  their  discourse  was  not  favour- 
able to  me,  or  else  that  they  were  in- 
creasing each  other*8  fears,  by  vain 
suggestions  calculated  to  sink  each  otlier's 
spirits  still  further,  and  from  which  no 
earthly  good  could  possibly  result.  I 
called  them  together,  and  both  repri- 
manded and  exhorted  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  I  could.  I  bade  them 
attend  to  me,  who  had  nearly  lost  my 
voice  by  the  simoom,  and  desired  them 
to  look  at  my  face,  so  swelled  as  scarcely 
to  permit  me  to  see,  my  neck  covered 
with  blisters,  my  feet  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  bleeding  with  many  wounds. 
Our  situation,"  he  adds  elsewhere, ''  was 
one  of  the  most  desperate  that  could  be 
figured.  We  were  m  the  midst  of  the 
most  barren,  inhospitable  desert  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  from  day  to  day  we  could 
carry  wherewithal  to  assuage  onr  thirst. 
We  had  with  us  the  only  bread  it  was 
possible  to  procure  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles;  lances  and  swords  were  not 
necessary  to  destroy  us.  The  bursting 
or  tearing  of  a  girba,  the  lameness  or 
death  of  a  camel,  a  thorn  or  sprain  in 
the  foot,  which  might  disable  us  from 
walking,  were  as  certain  deatli  to  us  as  a 
shot  from  a  cannon.  There  was  no 
staying  for  one  another  r  to  lose  time 
was  to  die,  because,  with  the  utmost 
exertion  our  camels  could  make,  we 
scarce  could  carry  along  with  us  a 
scanty  provision  of  bread  and  water 
sufficient  to  keep  us  alive."  Under  the 
pressure  of  such  distress,  the  faculties  of 
one  poor  attendant  gave  way ;  he  was 
left  to  die  in  his  phrenzy  upon  the  sands. 
To  ease  the  camels,  which  threatened 
to  give  way  under  the  awful  trial,  the 
whole  party,  Bruce  included,  walked  the 
greater  part  of  the  way ;  and  their  feet 
were  only  large  moving  ulcers,  from 
which  blood  and  lymph  were  constantly 
flowing.  At  length,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  camels  compelled  Bruce  to  leave 
his  instruments  and  papers  behind;  a 
necessity  almost  the  most  excruciating 
that  could  have  befallen  him,  because  it 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  entire 
glory  and  use  of  his  discoveries.  What, 
perhaps,  gave  a  still  more  imminent 
danger  to  their  situation,  the  dc:»ert  was 


haunted  in  all  its  more  fertile  and  fre- 
quented places  by  roving  bands  of 
Arabs,  who,  in  the  event  of  meeting 
them,  would  have  been  almost  sure  to 
rob  and  murder  them.  The  escape  of 
Bruce  from  this  danger  seemed  an  abso- 
lute miracle,  or  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  his  choosing  the  tract  least  fre- 
quented, and  therefore  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  from  other  causes.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  December,  just  as 
he  had  given  his  men  the  last  meal 
which  remained  to  them,  and  when  all, 
of  course,  had  given  themselves  up  for 
lost,  tliey  came  within  hearing  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Syene  or  Assouan,  where  suc- 
cour in  its  amplest  forms  awaited  them. 
Bruce  thus  describes  his  sensations  on 
stretching  himself  at  the  root  of  a  palm- 
tree  in  the  outskirts  of  this  blessea  city. 
''  A  dullness  and  insensibility,  a  uni- 
versal relaxation  of  spirits,  a  kind  of 
palsy  or  stupor  of  the  mind,  had  over- 
taken me,  almost  to  a  deprivation  of  the 
understanding.  I  found  in  myself  a 
kind  of  stupidity,  and  a  want  of  power 
to  reflect  upon  what  had  passcKl.  I 
seemed  to  be  as  if  awakened  from  a 
dream,  when  the  senses  are  yet  half 
asleep,  and  we  only  begin  to  doubt 
whether  what  has  before  passed  in  thought 
is  real  or  not.  The  dangers  that  I  was 
just  now  delivered  from  made  no  im* 
pression  upon  my  mind :  and  what 
more  and  more  convinces  me  I  was 
for  a  time  not  in  my  perfect  senses,  is,  I 
found  in  myself  a  hard-heartedness, 
without  the  least  inclination  to  be  thank- 
ful for  that  signal  deliverance  which  I 
ha4  just  now  experienced."  Twelve 
dreadful  weeks  Bruce  had  spent  upon 
the  desert :  his  journey  from  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia  to  this  point  had  altogether 
occupied  eleven  months.  It  was  now 
ezacljy  four  years  since  he  had  left  civi- 
lized society  at  Cairo ;  during  all  which 
time  he  had  conversed  only  with  barba- 
rous tribes  of  people,  from  whose  pas- 
sions no  man  possessed  of  less  varied 
accomplishments,  less  daring,  and  less 
address,  could  have  possibly  escaped. 
After  refreshing  himself  for  a  few  days 
at  Assouan,  he  took  camels,  and  rode 
back  forty  miles  into  the  desert,  where 
he  had  the  felicity  to  find  his  instruments 
and  papers  exactly  :is  he  had  left  them, 
lie  then  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
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which  he  reached  on  th^  10th  of  Janu-  I  greatest  travdler  that  ever  lived,  werp. 


ary 


«.j,  1773.  Here,  as  his  mind  was 
constanily  agitating  sonve  scheme  for  the 
good  of  bis  country,  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  from  the  bey  some  specific 
Rgulation  for  the  management  of  British 


however,  soon  dashed  and  embittered  by 
the  mean  conduct  of  a  peopk  and  age 
altogether  unworthy  of  him.  Broce, 
wherever  he  went,  was  requioed  to  speak 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  sufieied  m  die 


commerce  at  the  port  of  Jidda :  he  ob-  I  course  of  his  travels.    He  related  anec- 


tained  a  firman  reducing  the  impost  upon 
the  iaercl»nts  of  this  country  from  four- 
teen per  cent.,  with  a  large  present  to 
the  bey,  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  no  pre- 
sent.   He  then  sailed  for  Akxanciria, 
whence  he  easily  obtained  a  passa(^ 
to  Europe.    Arriving  at  Marseilles  m 
March,  he  was  imm^iately  visited  and 
congratulated  by  a  number  of  the  French 
cooan*,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
former  friend.  Count  de  Bufibn.    For 
some  time,  however,  he  was  not  suffici- 
ently  recovered  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  bis  journey  to  enjoy  the  civi- 
lized society  4o  which  he  was  restored. 
A  mental  distress,  moreov^,  had  awaited 
hb  arrival  in   Europe.      liis   Maria, 
whose  health  he  had  only  postponed  to 
his  sovereign  in  drinkiug  from  the  foun- 
tain of  the   Nile,  despairir^    of   his 
retuni,  had  given  her  hand  to  an  Italian 
marchese.     Bruce  withered  under  this 
disappointment  more  than  under  the 
Sim  of  Nubia.    In  a  transport  of  indig- 
nation, he  traveled  to  Rome,  and  in  a 
style  of  ihodomontado,  only  to  be  ex- 
cused by  a  kind  consideration  of  his 
impetuous   and   ingenuous    character, 
called  the  marchese  to  account  for  a 
transaction,  in  which  it  was  evident  that 
only  the  ladjr  could  be  to  blame.    The 
marchese,  with  Brace's  sword  almost  at 
his  throat,  disclaimed  having  married 
Maria  with  any  knowledge  of  a  previous 
engagement  on  her  part :  and  with  this 
Bruce  had  to  rest  satisfied.    His  only 
resource  was  to  bury  his  regrets  in  his 
own  proud  bosom,  and  despise  the  love 
which  could  permit  a  question  of  time 
or  space  to  aoect  it.    In  the  summer  of 
1774,  he  returned  to  England,  from 
which  he  had  now  been  absent  twelve 
years.    His  fame  having  gone  before 
him,  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
distinction.  He  was  introduced  at  court, 
where  he  presented  to  George  III.  those 
drawings  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  and  the 
African  cities,  which  his  majesty  had 
requested  him   to  execute   before  his 
departure  from  the  country.    The  tri- 


dotes  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Nubiao 
tribes,  and  gave  descriptions  of  loealities 
and  natural  objects,  wnich  oeilain^  ap- 
peared wonderful  to  a  oivilixed  people, 
Uiough  only  because  diey  were  novd  : 
he  rekited  nothing  either  morally  or  phy- 
sically impossible.  Unfortunately,  bow- 
ever,  the  stories  of  Bruce  were  at  the 
first  set  down  for  imaginary  tales,  fur- 
nished forth  by  his  own  fancy.    Of  all 
the  stories,  that  of  the  steaks  cut  firom 
the  live  cow  was  honoured  with  the 
greatest  share  of  ridicule  and  incredu- 
Uty, — though  no  praotiee  could  be  more 
obviously  necessary  for  human  suste- 
nance in  wandering  over  a  desert  coun- 
try.   But  though  no  man  has  since  becai 
able  to  penetrate  the  countries  explored 
by  Bruce,  his  statements  have  been  more 
or  less  confirmed  by  all  succeeding  tra- 
vellers, who  have  come  near  or  touched 
upon  his  track — namely.  Salt,  CoflSn, 
Pearoe,  Burckhaidt,   Brown,   Clarke, 
Wittman,  and  Belzoni. 

Bruoe,  in  his  latter  years,  lest  mneb 
of  his  capabilities  of  enjoyine  life,  by 
his  prodigious  corpulence.    We  have 
been  told  that  at  thn  period  of  his  lifi», 
he  was  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  aa 
almost  to  appear  monstrous.    His  ap- 
pearance was  rendered  the  more  strfting, 
when,  as  was  his  frequent  eustom,  be 
assumed  an  Eastern  habit  and  tuiban. 
His  death  was  at  length  caused  indireedy 
by  his  C'Orpulenee.    On  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  April,  1794,  after  he  had 
entertained  a  large  party  at  dinner,  lie 
was  hurrying  to  escort  an  old  lady  down 
stairs  to  her  carriage,  when  his  loot- 
that  foot  which  had  carried  him  throueh 
so  many  dangers,   slipped   upon  Ine 
steps;    he    tumbled    down   the    stair, 
pitched  upon  his  head,  and  was  taken  up 
speechless,  with  several  of  his  fingera 
broken.    Notwithstanding  every  ^brt 
to  restore  the  machinery  of  existence,  he 
expired  that  night.    It  may  well  afibrd 
a  lesson,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
that  he  who   had   braved    more  real 
dangers  than  the  most  of  his  contempo^ 


umphs  of  this  great  man — decidedly  the  I  rary  men^  should  have  broken  down 
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aad  perishtfd  in  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  fiimiliar  of  domestic  duties — ^that  he 
should  have  been  leserfed  from  the 
perils  of  AbyssiAia,  Nubia»  and  the  De- 
serty  to  die  from  a  fiilse  step  in  a  stair- 
oase  at  home. 


THE  AMKaiCAV   INDIANS. 

There  are  at  present  in  Washington 
not  less  than  150  Indian  chiefs,  warriors 
aud  prophets,  whose  grotesque  attiie. 
and  warlike  and  savage  appearaaoe* 
excite  much  attention*  as  wdl  as  the 
important  mission  on  which  they  ha«e 
been  sent  by  their  tribes. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  aboriginal,  or  Indian,  popu* 
lation,    is   estimated   at   400,000,    or 
410,000;   all  of  whom  are,  in  their 
general  character,   wild  and   wailike. 
They  live  by  hunting  and  Sshiog,  war- 
ship Uie  great  spirit ;  and  many  of  the 
tribes  are  constantly  at  feud  with  ea(^ 
other.    They  liave  no  idea  of  individual 
property  in  land ;    but  each  tribe  or 
nation  possesses  a  right,  derived  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  to  cefiata 
legions,  over  which  ihey  hunt  &n  conn* 
mon,  and  lemove  their  tents  and  wig*- 
warns  from  one  location  to  another, 
according  as  the  animals  upon  whidi 
they  feed,  and  with  whose  skins  they 
ai«  clothed,  happen  to  be  abundant  or 
ficane.    To  sell  some  of  these  huafting 
gnwrnds  is  the  object  of  ibeir  visit  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  the  true  nolicy  of 
America  to  buy  them,iB  order  that  their 
savage  neighbours  might  eitfier  be  le- 
daoed  to  live  within  narrow  limits,  or 
be  oompdled  to  emigiala  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  out  of  the  juiiaiietion 
of  the  republic.    The  latter  alternative 
is  always  preferred  by  the  whites,  while 
the  Indians,  tired  of  the  constant  en- 
ctoachmento  of  the  pale  Cmcs,  are  feat 
becoming  of  ^e  same  opinioo.    Apart 
from  tb«(  treachery,  caanmg,  end  ernel^ 
with  which  they  carry  on  their  wars, 
there  is  something  dignified  and  noble 
in  the  Indian  diaracter.     Thnr   aie 
natural  philosophers;  and  on  the  de- 
putations recently  passing  through  Wash- 
ington, neither  curiosity  nor   wonder 
vrere  depicted  in  their  oountenanoes,  or 
betreyed  in  their  deportment,  as  they 
surveyed  the  noble  marble  and  classic 
edifices  that  in  so  many  quarters  met 


view;  but,  on  the  contnury,  their 
looks  betokened  a  proud  indifierence  to 
all  around  them,  a  consciousness  of 
superior  freedom,  and  partly,  too,  of 
sovereign  scorn.  They  folded  their 
crimsoo  blankets,  or  buffiaio  robes,  around 
their  mil  and  majestic  forms,  with  the 
grace  of  ancient  Romans.  Tbev  marched 
along  the  streets,  eagles'  feathers  deeo- 
miing  their  CQal*b]adc  hair,  and  dis- 
dainful elanoes  beaming  from  their  eyes, 
to  the  aofmiration,  and  almost  awe,  of  a 
great  muhimde  who  followed  them  in 
every  part  of  the  city. 

Arrived  at  tlie  capitol,  they  soon  held 
**  a  grand  talk"  with  Martin  Van  Buren, 
(their  great  lather)  the  president  Be> 
lore  the  proceedings  were  opened,  some 
of  the  oldest  chiefs  exclaimed,  <8Aer 
gazing  intently  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
the  president,  and  holding  up  their 
arms),  ^*  Ota  great  fether  is  a  little 
foK.-a  tittle  fox!"  "^  A  little  fox—a 
little  fox  r'  repealed  the  other  ehiefe  in 
the  rear.  This  they  did  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  custom  of  naming  their 
chiefs  after  some  animal  he  asost  reaem- 
bles  in  appearance  and  expressieo  of 
feature,  or  some  attribute  of  naftuse  that 
may  be  typical  of  his  mind  or  cou* 
lege. 

The  Indians  required  about  1^600,000 
dollars  for  lands  worth  thousands  ef 
millions;  for  a  domain  rich  and  ptoduc- 
tivf ,  and  large  as  an  European  kuBgdom. 
The  govciMneot  wished  to  give  no  more 
dian  ly000,000  doUan.  Such  at  least 
had  been  the  decision  in  the  capitol, 
which  noble  building  the  Indians  oall 
their  Great  Father's  Talking  House. 
Calumets  were  smoked,  presents  given, 
and  all  the  usual  ceremonials  of  tlie  wild 
men  strictly  aad  solemnly  obsored  dur- 
ing the  oouneil.  The  superior  sagacity 
of  the  pale  feces,  however,  prevailed; 
and  at  length  the  broad  lands,  the  hunt* 
ing-grounds  of  the  poor  savages,  ren- 
dered sacred  to  them  by  the  bones  of 
their  fethers,  and  endeared  by  ten  thou- 
sand legends  and  traditions  of  love  and 
war,  were  piurted  frith  for  one  million  of 
dolhurs  1  This  sum  is  to  be  paid  partly 
in  money,  pertly  in  stocks  besnng  inte- 
rest, partly  in  goods,  partly  in  interest 
and  annual  instalments,  and  not  finally 
before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years. 

Other  tribes  are  coming  from  the  '  far 
west'  on  a  similar  mission,  and  the  bar- 
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gains  made  with  them  will  no  doubt  be 
quite  as  profitable  and  paternal. 

Except  a  few  Seneca  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Creeks  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  ever-savage  Seminoles  of 
Florida,  there  are  now  np  Indians  east 
of  the  Ohio.  All  are  banished  to  dis- 
tant regions. 

Having  been  personally  amongst  them, 
slept  in  their  wigwams,  and  smoked  ibe 
"  calumet  of  peace'*  in  their  councils, 
under  the  great  trees  of  the  western 
forests,  I  feel  an  interest  in  their  fate ! 
for  alas  !  they  are  last  fading  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  friend  at  Washington  writes  thus, 
under  date  of  October  the  Ist: — ^Among 
the  "distinguished" guests"  who  arrived 
to-day  was  a  deputation  of  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  more  "  savage  body  of  savages*'  never 
came  among  a  dvilised  people.  They 
comprised  some  fifty  in  number,  com- 
posed of  both  sexes,  and  whilst  his  royal 
nighness,  in  a  state  of  almost  nudity, 
paced  up  the  avenue,  her  majesty  the 
queen  trudged  along,  carrying  her  pa- 
poose in  a  case  on  her  illustrious  back, 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  blanket.  His 
majesty,  to  show  the  might  and  dignity 
of  his  distinguished  person,  wore  in  his 
quoif  a  pair  of  horns  quite  large  enough 
to  answer  all  the  ambitious  wishes  of  the 
cunning  gentleman  who  resides  ^  down, 
down  &low.'  His  majesty,  in  the  full- 
ness of  bis  royal  pleasure,  sufiered  his 
blanket  to  hang  about  his  loins  so  as  to 
display  the  fiUl  length  imprint  of  an 
enormous  pair  of  human  hands,  painted 
white,  on  his  sinewy  back.  The  heads 
of  all  were  shaven,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  which  was 
ornamented  with  snake  skins  and  fea- 
thers. Each  man  bore  the  implements 
of  savage  warfare,  and  taken  for  all  in 
all,  they  were  the  most  fierce-looking 
fellows  man  ever  beheld.  As  they  passed 
up  the  avenue,  shouting  their  war  songs, 
the  negroes  of  the  city  fled  in  affright  to 
the  dwellings  of  their  masters.  Indeed, 
the  spectacle  was  quite  enough  to  startle 
even  the  strongest  nerves.  When  the 
band  of  savages  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gaasby*s  hotel,  they  came  in 
contact  with  a  body  of  Sioux,  who  had 
placed  themselves  in  elevated  and  con- 
spicuous situations  to  receive  them.  The 
Sioux  were  clad  in  second-hand  mili- 


tary coats  and  mocassins,  which  Mr. 
Poinsett,  the  secretary  at  war,  gave  them . 
As  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  approached,  the 
iSioux  would  have  saluted  them ;  but  the 
new  comers  eyed  their  strange  costume 
with  scorn,  and  passed  them  with  con- 
tempt, as  much  as  to  say, '  You  have  ex- 
changed the  costume  of  your  sires,  and 
your  sires'  sires,  for  the  vain  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  our  oppressors,  and  we  de^ 
pise  ye  V  The  Sioux  evidently  felt  the 
keenness  of  their  rebuke,  and  held  down 
their  heads  in  silence. 

They  visited  the  theatre.  Hie  piece 
was  The  deep,  deep  Sea,  When  Miss 
Nelson  sprang  upon  the  stage,  the  In- 
dians seemed  struck  with  wonder  at  her 
beauty.  An  Iowa  Indian  arose,  and 
with  a  joyous  shout,  threw  his  head- 
dress of  feathers  upon  the  stage,  which 
the  interpreter  explained  was  in  compli- 
ment to  her  beauty.  Miss  Nei^oa 
gracefully  received  the  present,  and  the 
play  went  on.  A  bewitching  song 
Drought  another  present  from  another 
Iowa  upon  the  stage.  But  in  tlie 
succeeding  scene,  when  the  (tn  thera) 
radiant  creature  appeared  again  with 
their  feathery  presents  arranged  as 
wings,  theirenthusiasm  knew  no  bounds, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Sioux,  their 
rivals,  were  looking  on  with  cold  con- 
tempt. A  third  Iowa  chief  stepped 
on  the  stage,  and  laid  his  splendid 
bofffilo  robe  at  her  feet,  with  a  brief  re- 
mark, which  the  interpreter  translated 
thus  : — '  I  give  this  to  show  my  pleasure 
at  seeing  the  beautiful  of  Washington.' 
The  other  Indians  began  to  take  off  their 
robes  and  head-dresses,  when  Miss  Nel- 
son, in  the  most  graceful  manner  waved 
her  hand,  and  said : — ^  1  regret  my  want 
of  ability  to  speak  in  your  native  tongue. 
But  I  esteem  you  as  much  as  I  do  the 
sons  of  my  own  king.''  She  then  handed 
to  each  of  her  Indian  admirers  a  white 
ostrich  plume,  with  which  they  crowned 
their  warlike  brows.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
terpreter had  rendered  her  speech  into 
Indian,  all  the  Indian  tribes,  together 
with  all  tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
boxes,  arose,  and  gave  a  shout  of  ap* 
plause  that  shook  the  very  walls  of  the 
theatre ;  while  high  and  shrill  above  the 
rest  arose  the  wild  war  cry  of  one  tribe 
of  noble-looking  savages,  that  gave  an 
almost  unearthly  character  to  the  whole 
scene,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
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ihose  who  were  present.  Forthwith  be- 
gan a  shower  of  buffalo  robes,  snake 
and  opossum  skins,  snake  rattles,  head 
costumes,  war  clubs,  mocassins,  scalping 
knives,  and  wampum,  that  threatened  to 
leave  the  Indians  in  a  few  seconds  as 
naked  as  their  father  Adam,  out  of  their 
pure  gallant^  and  politeness  to  a  beau- 
tiful girl.  Fortunately  for  the  ladies, 
Miss  Nelson  was  supposed  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  the  play,  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
and  she  rose,  *'up-bome  on  clouds,'' 
accordingly,  and  was  lost  in  sky  theatric, 
amidst  the  wildest,  most  unique,  gro- 
tesque, enthusiastic,  and  exciting  scene 
and  circumstances  ever  yet  witnessed  on 
the  dramatic  stage. 

Every  day  these  wild  guests  danced 
their  war  dances,  sung  their  war  songs, 
and  made  the  forests  ring  with  their 
dreadful  and  thrilling  <  whoop,'  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  the  fair  and 
gentle  citizens  and  sojourners  of  Wash- 
ington. Judge  how  terrible  these  sa- 
vages must  be  in  war  by  the  (act  that  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida  are  not  yet  con- 
quered ! 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL  ON  THE  COKTINENT. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  impor- 
tant of  the  requisites  for  a  traveller,  is 
the  temper  in  which  he  should  undertake 
to  perform  his  journey.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  pleasant  excursion  on  the 
continent  that  he  has  money  enough  to 
meet  his  expenses.  The  comfort  with 
which  an  Englishman — who  undertands 
the  word  belter  than  any  othcrt— is 
likely  to  enjoy  an  excursion  in  lands 
where  the  Hmgunge,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, ore  so  different  from  his  own,  will 
greatly  depend  upon  his  carrying  with 
him  a  ready  stock  of  good  temper  and 
forbearance,  which  have  a  more  certain 
currency  than  cold  in  the  purchase  of 
civilities  and  efforts  to  please.  A  man 
will  see  more,  enjoy  more,  and  learn 
more,  by  carrying  with  him  his  head  and 
heart  in  good  travelling  trim,  than  can  be 
obtained  by  having  his  pockets  full  of 
letters  of  credit,  without  this  necessary 
state  of  mind  and  feeling.  It  is  a  fact 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  many  vulgar 
and  half-witted  Englishmen  think,  if 
they  leave  home  with  money,  they  can 
command  any  thing ;  that  it  is  mean  to 
bn  civil,  and  beneath  them  to  feel  grate- 


ful for  any  efforts  to  oblige  them  by  those 
for  whose  services  they  pay.  The  pre- 
sumption of  our  countrymen  is  prover- 
bial on  the  continent;  fortunately,  the 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  we  are 
spoken  of  as  an  unaccountable  people, 
when  some  men  of  unquestionable  cmi- 
racter  and  fortune  display  examples  of 
sauvity  and  true  gentility  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  on  earth ;  the  foreigner  is 
thus  puzzled  to  know  how  to  estimate 
our  national  character.  It  is  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  that  all  foreigners  cheat  the 
English,  and  that  caution  is  necessary  to 
guard  aeainst  the  constant  attempts  to 
overreach  them.  It  is  a  bad  feeling 
to  set  out  with,  that  you  must  be  always 
on  your  guard.  Custom  has  established 
certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from 
them  is  soon  detected ;  but  it  too  often 
happens  that  things  are  demanded  by 
the  traveller  which  are  very  expensive, 
or  difficult  to  procure ;  the  charge  for 
these  is  protested  against  as  extrava- 
gant, though  the  injustice  is  enthrely  on 
the  side  of  the  grumbler.  Firmness  in 
not  paying  more  than  what  is  customary, 
unless  such  extraordinary  trouble  has 
been  given,  will  always  succeed;  and 
good  humour  will  lower  a  bill  more 
readily  than  violence. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTRIES  AND  PLACES. 

The  following  countries  were  named 
by  the  Phcenidans,  the  greatest  commer- 
cial people  of  the  ancient  world.  These* 
names  in  the  Phoenician  language  sig- 
nify something  cbarecteristic  of  the  place 
which  theyare  used  to  designate.  Europe 
signifies  a  country  of  white  complexions, 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants 
there  were  of  fairer  complexions  than 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Asia  signifies 
between,  or  in  the  middle,  from  the  fact 
that  geographers  placed  it  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  Africa  signifies  the 
land  of  com  or  ears — ^it  was  celebrated 
for  its  abundance  of  com  and  all  sorts  of 
grain.  Lydia  signifies  thirsty  or  dry — 
very  characteristic  of  the  country.  Spain, 
a  country  of  rabbits  or  conies — this 
country  was  once  so  infested  with  these 
animals  that  Augustus  was  sued  to  de- 
stroy them.  Italy,  a  country  of  pitch. 
Calabria  for  a  similar  reason.  Gaul, 
(modem  France,)  signifies  yellow-haired, 
as  yellow  hair  characterised  its  first  in- 
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habicaiiti.  CaledoDia  is  a  woody  Kgkm. 
Uiberaift  is  the  tttmost  or  list  habitation, 
for  bejQod  this  westfraid  the  Phceoifaaas 
never  estended  their  voyages.  Britain, 
the  oaontiy  of  tin,  as  Ihm  were  peat 
qoantidea  of  lead  and  tin  ibfind  on  the 
adjaeeat  isbnds.  The  GradLs  caU  it 
Albion,  which  sinufies  in  the  Phianieian 
tongae^  either  white  or  high  mounlain, 
fivBi  the  whiteness  of  ita  shores,  or  the 
highiodLson  the  western  coast  Cor- 
siaa  signifies  a  woody  place.  Sardinia 
the  footsleps  of  a  man  which  it  iescD»- 
Uesw  Roodes,  serpents  or  dragons, 
whiA  it  prodoecd  in  abundance,  Sicily, 
the  coontry  of  grapes.  Scylla,the  whirl- 
pool, is  d^n^oT  ^^ok  sig^ 
Dad  savour,  so  called  fin>m  the  unwhole- 
some nsssh  upon  which  it  stood.  iBtaa 
sigmfiff  fiimaos^  or  dark  and  smoky. 


ZirPOICED  MARRIAOE  AHD  HAPPT 
aZLBASB. 

Sia  W.  Scorr  used  to  rehUe  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote : — **  My  cousin, 
Watty  Scott,"  sakl  he,  *<  was  a  midship- 
man some  forty  yean  ago  in  a  ship  at 
Portsmouth ;  be  and  two  other  compa- 
nions had  gone  on  shore,  and  had  over- 
staid  their  leave,  spent  all  their  money, 
and  ran  up  an  immense  bill  at  a  tavern 
on  the  Point.  The  ship  made  the  sig- 
nal finr  sailing ;  bot  their  landlady  said, 
'  No,  gentlemen,  you  shall  not  escape 
without  p^ing  your  leekoning :'  and  sne 
aocompuned  her  words  by  appropriate 
aetions,  and  placed  them  under  the  ten- 
der keopiiiig  of  a  snflSeient  party  of  bai- 
liffs. Thev  felt  that  th^  were  in  a 
scrape,  and  petitioned  rery  hard  to  be 
released.  ^No,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Qoiekry, 
'I  must  be  satisfied  one  way  or  t'other : 
yon  must  be  well  aware,  gentleaes,  that 
3F0U  will  be  totally  mined  if  you  donH 
get  on  board  in  time.'  They  made  long 
hceSf  and  confessed  that  it  was  but  too 
true.  *  WeU,'  said  she,  « III  gire  you 
one  chance.  I  am  so  circumstanced 
here  that  I  cannot  carnr  on  my  business 
as  a  single  woman,  and  I  must  contrive 
somehow  to  have  a  husband— or,  at  all 
events,  I  must  be  able  to  produce  a 
marriage  certificate;  and,  therefore^  the 
only  terms  on  which  you  shall  all  three 
have  leare  to  go  on  board  to-morrow  is, 
that  one  of  you  consent  to  many  me.  I 
don't  care  a  pin  which  it  is ;  but,  by 


all  that's  holy,  one  of  yon  I  will  bave^ 
or  else  you  all  three  go  to  jail,  and  your 
ship  sails  without  youl'  The  virago 
was  not  to  be  pacified;  and  the  poor 
youths,  IcA  to  theoMelves,  agreed,  after 
a  time  to  draw  lots,  and  it  happened  to 
&11  CO  my  cousin.  No  time  vias  lost^ 
and  off  they  marched  to  chnieii,  and  my 
poor  rdalive  was  iMthwith  spliced,  llie 
bride  on  setoming  gave  them  a  good 
substantial  dinner  and  several  bottles  of 
wine  a-pieoe,  and,  haviog  tumbled  then 
into  a  whcrrv,  seat  them  off.  The  ship 
sailed,  and  the  young  men  religiously  a4- 
heied  to  the  oath  of  secrecy  they  had 
taken  psevious  U>  drawing  lots.  The 
bride,  I  should  have  said,  merely  wanted 
to  be  married,  and  was  the  first  to  pio- 
pose  an  eternal  separation.  Soase 
months  aAer,  at  Jamaica,  a  file  of  papcra 
reached  the  midshipmen's  berth ;  and 
Watty,  who  was  observed  to  be  looking 
over  them  carelessly,  reading  an  account 
of  a  robbery  and  murder  at  Portsmoiiiliy 
suddenly  jumped  ap  in  an  eztacy,  foi^ 
his  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  cned  out, 
'  Thanks  to  God,  my  wife  is  haa^  V  " 


POLTGAMT   III  TUaaXT* 

Tbb  instances  are  rare  in  which  a 
Turk,  save  among  the  higher  ranks,  be- 
comes the  hnsband  of  two  wives.  lie 
usually  marries  a  woman  of  his  own 
rank,  after  which,  should  he  eitlier  from 
whim  or  fitmily  reasons  resolve  on  in- 
creasing his  estabhshraent,  he  purchases 
slaves  from  Circassia  and  Georgia,  who 
are  termed  Odaliques;  and  wlw,  how- 
ever they  may  succeed  in  superseding  the 
buyuk  hanoum,  or  bead  of  me  harem,  in 
his  affections,  are,  nevertheless,  subordi- 
nate persons  in  the  household ;  bound  to 
obey  her  bidding,  to  pay  her  thegreatest 
respect,  and  to  look  up  to  her  as  a  supe- 
rior. Thus  a  Turkisn  lady  constantly 
prefers  the  introduction  of  half  a  dozen 
odaliques  into  her  harem  to  that  of  a 
second  wife;  as  it  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  inconvenient  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  her  compankms, 
who  must  under  all  circumstances,  con- 
tinue subservient  to  her  authority. 


London t—FHiitcd  hf  Jotsrs  Labt,  Ko.  a. 
Edwwd-itreet,  Hunp«lMd.raMl.~P«blidied  V7 
William  Maes  Clajik,  No.  IS.  Wnnrick-lane, 
Patemoflter.row ;  and  may  be  had,  hy  order,  of 
aU  fiookseUers  in  town  and  coontry. 
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[PRICB  \d. 


CANADIAN  TRAGEDY. 


Baptisti  Cadiek,  ft  m«tif,  or  half 
bleed,  about  30  jean  old,  waa  the  cause 
of  one  or  the  moit  atrocious  masBacrea 
that  ever  waa  commiited.  Hii  mother 
irai  of  the  dog-rib  tnbe,  and  hii  father  a 
Canadian  voy^er,  known  many  years 
ago  on  Mackeniie'i  riser  by  the  sou- 
briquet of  Cadieti  Balai.  Born  and 
nurtured  at  Fort  NOrman,  a  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  Mackentie's 
river,  Baptiste  Cadien  was  always  re- 
spected among  the  iiatires  as  a  white 
man — a  circumstance  which  is  necessary 
to  be  remrmtrered  in  the  sequel.  At 
Hie  date  of  the  massacre  be  held  the 
siluation  of  interpreter  at  Fori  Norman. 
Some  time  previous  lo  the  alleged  mur- 
der,  Cadien  had  seduced  the  wife  of  ona 
of  the  Hare  Indians,  and  carried  her 
home  in  triumph.    To  the  credit  of  ih« 

Vol.  I. 


company  b«  it  told,  he  was  subsequently 
compelled  to  restore  her  to  her  husband, 
by  the  commander  of  Fori  Norrasn. 
TTie  Mqael  will  shew,  that  the  company's 
agent  had  the  full  merit  of  the  rrstitu- 
tion.  While  ^et  burning  with  lust  and 
revenge,  Baptiite  Cadien,  accompanied 
by  Creole  Lagraisse  and  Bapliste  Jour- 
dain,  melifs  like  himself,  was  sent  with 
dogs  and  sledges  for  tlsh  ihal  had  been 
taken  at  the  fall  of  a  lakeabout  six  days' 
journey  from  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Norman.  They  were  attended  by  two 
Indinns  and  a  boy  ;  the  boy  belonged 
to  the  same  band  of  Hare  Indians  as 
Cadien's  paramour  and  her  husband. 
The  fi^h-hauling  pertv  most  anforlu- 
nately  found  this  band  of  Indians  en- 
canped  about  the  middle  of  their  route. 
In    anticipation   of  such    a  meeting, 
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CadieD,  during  the  journey,  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  determination  to 
get  possession  of  his  paramour,  and  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  her  husband;  and, 
but  for  the  deprecatory  entreaties  of 
Jourdain,  would  have  murdered  the 
Jlare  Indian  boy,  on  account  of  his 
blood.    When  Young  sang  of 

'  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  chadran  of  the  son. 
With  whom  revenge  la  virtue," 

he  little  thought  that  such  a  ftre  of  vin- 
dictive licentiousness  could  rage,  within 
a  degiee  and  a  half  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
It  was  Christmas  eve  of  1835,  when 
Cadien  and  his  companioiii  reached  the 
party  of  Hate  Indians,  coniittinff  of  the 
husband  and  wife  afowsaid,  and  about  | 
fifteen  others  of  both  sens,  and  variou3 
ages.    Cadien  and  his  companions  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  Indians,  and 
feasted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.    In  the  course  of  the  night, 
Cadien  told  Lagmiiae  and  Jourdain, 
who  were  themsdves  unacquainted  with 
the   Hare  Indian  langua^,  that  their 
hosts  had  it  in  contemplation  to  murder 
them,  and  strenuously  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  themselves  by  massacreing 
the  whole  pwty .    Lagraisse  appeared  to 
enter  into  his  blood-thirsty  views,  but 
Jourdain  reftised  to  embrue  his  hands, 
more  particulariy  on  Christmas  day, 
in  the  blood  of  men  apparently  bis 
friends.     The  party  spent  Christmas 
day  amid  the  hospitalities  of  the  Indians. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Cadien 
renewed  his  diabolical  suegestions,  but 
finding  Jourdain  still  unwilling  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  contemplated  atrocity,  he 
prelended  to  abandon  his  hellish  design. 
Cadien  and  his  companions  then  pre- 
pared to  depart ;   but,  after  they  nad 
actually  attached  their  dogs  to  the  sledge, 
Cadien  beckoned  an  Indian  to  approach, 
as  if  intending  to  give  him  n  little  am- 
munition.   When  the  poor  fellow  held 
out  a  piece  of  cloth  to  receive  the  am- 
munition, he   was   shot  down  like  a 
deer  by  Cadien,  who,  by  thus  murdering 
one  victim  in  cold  blood,  was  able  to 
satisfy  himself,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
slay  the  others  in  self-defence.    What 
an  inconsistent  thin^  is  consciem-e !  The 
report    of  the  pistol  brought  all  the 
Indians  out  of  their  tents ;  and  C!ndien, 
nher  pointing  out  to  Lagraisse  and  Jour- 
dain,  that   there   was   no    longer  any 
room  for  hesitation  or  choice,  commen- 


ced the  work  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
discharging  and  reloading  his  (ire-arms 
with  demoniac  expedition.     Lagraisse 
seconded  him  with  apparent  good  will ; 
and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  they 
had  eleven  harmless  and  unsuspecting 
fellow-creatures  strewn  around  them  on 
the  snow  in  the  agonies  of  death.   What 
the  fire-arms  left  imperfectly  done,  was 
completed  by  the  knife ;  the  murderers 
ripping  open  ilie  bellies  of  men,  women 
ana    children.     Jourdain,   meanwhile, 
was  keeping  up  appearances,  by  ISring 
powder  alone  into  a  tent,  and  immedi- 
ately after  fell,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
broke  die  stock  of  his  gun.    Being  sent 
by  Cadien  to  sea  that  the  work  was 
effectually  done,  he  saved  the  life  of  an 
old  woman  and  some  boys,  throwing  a 
bttfialo  robe  over  the  former,  and  effacing 
the  footprints  of  the  latter  by  means  of 
his  own  snow-shoes.    Among  the  mur- 
dered victims  was  the  husbuid  of  Ca- 
dien's  paramour,  and  so  fiir  as  Cadien 
knew,  she  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
whole  liand.   The  party  then  proceeded 
to  its  original  destination ;  Cadien  and 
lAgraisse  having  the  Indian  woman  in 
common  between  them.     Here  was  a 
reality  to  match  the  horrible  episode  of 
Ulrica,  in  the'inhnitaUe  romance  of 
Ivanhoe. 

As  one  crime  naturally  leads  to  ano- 
ther, Cadien,  in  order  to  secure  the 
permanent  possession  of  his  prize,  pro- 
posed, on  the  homeward  journey,  to  his 
companions,  that  they  should  murder 
Mowat,  the  commander  of  Fort  Nor- 
man, who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had 
once  already  wrested  the  woman  from 
her  seducer.  This  new  proposal  imme- 
diately determined  Jouniain  how  to  act ; 
and  he  accordingly  hastened  forward 
and  put  Mowat  on  his  guard,  by  timely 
information  of  the  plot.  Mowat  imme- 
diately communicated  the  whole  of 
Jourdain*s  statement  of  the  massacre 
and  plot  to  his  superior,  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son,  a  gentleman  in  charge  of  another 
post,  who  forthwith  sent  a  partr  to 
capture  Cadien  and  Lagraisse ;  and  or- 
dered the  abandonment  of  Fort  Norman, 
through  fear  of  retaliatory  murders  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  The  danger  of 
such  a  result  was  augmented  by  the  fart 
already  mentioned,  that  Cadien  had 
always  been  considered  by  the  Indians 
as  a  white  man.    The  post  was  accord- 
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ingly  abandoned.  The  wooNUiy  the 
direful  sprins  of  woes  nnnrnnberedy  was 
festored  to  her  relatives;  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  navigation^  Cadien»  La- 
graisBe,  and  Jourdain,  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Norway  House,  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Wiot« 
peg,  hut  reached  that  station  too  late  to 
be  forwarded  to  Canada  the  same  year. 
It  was  not  before  December  last  that 
the  Hon.  Board  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  London  received  intelli- 
genoe  of  these. atrocities;  and  that  en* 
lightened  body^  as  in  iustice^  policy^ 
and  humanity  bound,  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  details  to  his  Majesty's 
attorney-general  for  Lower  Canada,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  order  from  the 
governor-in-chi('f  to  send  the  prisoners 
to  Lower  Canada  for  trial. 


HUMAN   SACRIFICES   IN   GOOMSOOIl. 

EsLTftALT  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rick- 
ettSy  commissioner  and  suptfintendent 
of  the  Tributary  Mehals  in  Cuttack. 

**  I  went  from  my  camp  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Russell,  ami  heard  from 
him,  that  an  extensive  system  of  human 
sacrifice  had  been  discovered  among  the 
Kunds  of  Goomaoor,  and  seversi  in- 
tended victims  rescued.  Returning  to 
the  Dttspullah  Kunds,  I  soon  found  the 
system  was  not  confined  to  Goomsoor. 
Several  victims  were  discovered  and 
seised.  The  Kund  chie£i  then  promised, 
if  I  vlrould  abstain  from  using  force,  all 
should  at  once  he  given  up.  I  egreed* 
and  all  were  brouglit  to  me.  Being 
close  to  the  territory  held  by  tlie  Kund 
chiefs  of  Boad,  1  thought  the  cause 
sufiicient  to  justify  my  ^ng  out  of  my 
jurisdiction,  and  I  went  mto  the  country 
of  Mahadeb  Kunwur  and  Mibgun  Knn- 
wur,  who  hold  all  the  Bead  Kund  forests 
and  hills.  The  victims  first  heard  cwf 
were  again  forthwith  seized ;  the  rest,  as 
in  Duspullah,  were  given  up,  and  1 
brought  away  altogether  twenty-four; 
eight  girls  and  sixteen  boys. 

<*  1  made  many  inquiries  from  the 
Kund  chiefe  .and  others  respecting  the 
custom.  Th^  sacrifice  to  the  eaiUi,  to 
the  muitee.  They  suppose  good  crops, 
and  safety  from  all  oiseases  and  acci- 
dents»  to  be  procured  by  this  slaughter. 
It  is  considered  peculiarly  neceasaiy 
wheie  ImUke  is  the  crop  which  engages 


their  care.  They  cooUy  reasoned  with 
me  as  to  the  impossibiUty  of  the  hul4iee 
being  of  a  fine  cfeep  colour  without  this 
sheddii^  of  blood.  They  will  not  know- 
ingly sacrifice  a  Kund  or  a  Bramhun : 
with  these  two  exceptions,  victims  of  all 
ages  and  colours,  of  every  religion  and 
both  sexes,  are  equally  acceptable ;  but 
fot  are  more  efficacious  than  thin,  and 
those  in  their  prime  than  the  aged  or  the 
younjr. 

''  The  victims  are  purchased  at  from 
Rs.  60  to  lao  each,  of  persons  of  the 
Pann  and  the  Harree  classes,  who  sell 
them  as  bein^  their  own  children ;  but 
there  are  evidently  all  classes  among 
thoae  rescued.  These  miscreants  steal 
them,  and  then  sell  them  for  slaughter 
to  tlie  Kunds.  The  children,  ailer  hav- 
ing been  purchased,  are  often  kept  for 
many  years.  When  of  age  to  understand 
for  wfaiat  purpose  they  eie  intendird,  they 
are  chained;  two  nad  been  years  in 
chains ;  cme  so  long,  he  could  not  recol- 
lect ever  having  been  at  liberty.  With 
the  exception  of  being  thus  confined, 
they  are  well  treated,  having  as  good 
and  as  much  food  as  the  Kunds  them- 
selves. When  intended  victims  are 
kept  till  they  attain  maturity,  they  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  cohabit,  their  chil- 
dren being  also  victims,  and  their  father 
and  mother  slaughtered  when  required. 

''I  uras  not  successful  in  acquiring 
any  good  informaiioa  as  to  the  frequency 
of  tlMSe  sacrifiGes.  One  Kund  of  about 
forty-six  years  of  age  told  me  he  had 
witnessed  full  fifty ;  others  equally  old 
would  acknowledge  to  having  been  pre- 
sent at  two  or  three  only.  Victims  are 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  village  cirdars 
only;  mere  ryuts  are  not  permitted  to 
slay  victims;  indeed,  they  have  not  the 
means,  for  a  considerable  expense  falls 
on  the  master  of  the  horrid  fbast. 

**  Very  contradictoiy  stories  are  told 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony 
itself  is  conducted.  The  most  common 
appears  to  be,  to  bind  tlie  victim  between 
two  strong  planks  or  bamboos,  one 
being  placed  across  the  chest,  the  other 
across  the  shoulders.  These  are  first  of 
all  strongly  fastened  at  one  end;  the 
victim  is  then  placed  between  them. 
A  rope  is  passed  round  the  other  ends* 
which  i^e  long  enough  to  give  a  good 
purchase,  they  are  brought  together,  and 
the  unfoftunate  soiforar  squeend  to 
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death.  Life  still  ebbmg,  the  body  ii 
throim  on  the  ground,  and  chopped  in 
two  pieces,  below  the  bamboos,  with 
hatchets.  Some  accounts  say,  that  after 
the  performance  of  se?eral  savage  cere- 
monies and  feasting,  the  divided  corpse 
is  buried  unmutilsSed ;  others  say,  that 
as  soon  as  divided,  those  in  attendance 
fall  on  and  cut  each  a  piece,  which  is 
carried  away  to  be  buried  in  his  own 
land. 

"  Several  admitted,  that  in  Goomsoor 
they  were  cut  up  alive,  and  though  no 
one  would  allow  that  to  be  the  practice 
on  this  side,  I  believe  it  at  least  occa- 
sionally is,  for  they  acknowledged  their 
belief,  that  if  the  body  was  buried  whole 
the  beneBt  of  tlie  sacrifice  would  not 
extend  farther  than  the  lands  of  the 
J>er80n  who  found  the  victim ;  whereas, 
if  distributed,  the  benefit  was  commen- 
surate with  the  width  of  the  distribution : 
it  is  not  to  be  credited,  therefore,  that 
the  Goomsoor  custom  prevails  only  on 
the  other  side  the  ghauts.  However,  all 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  Uian 
any  thing  else.  They  are  killed  by  some 
means  or  other,  and  the  most  interesting 
question  is,  by  what  means  can  these 
sacrifices  be  prevented  for  the  future?" 

WR£CK  OF  THE  TIGER  MCRCHaNTMAV, 
AND  DETENTION  OF  THE  CREW  SE« 
VENTY   DAYS   ON   A   CORAL   ROCK. 

The  following  account  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Tiger,  which  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, bound  for  Bombay,  in  June  last 
year,  in  company  with  another  vessel 
called  the  Tigris,  is  from  a  youth  who 
was  on  board  of  her. 

*'  Nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  note 
occurred  for  the  first  few  weeks.  We 
had  brilliant  weather,  and  held  on  stea- 
dily ^  the  Tigris  getting  a-head  some- 
times, at  others  we  took  the  lead.  Soon, 
however,  the  Tigris  shot  away  rapidly, 
and  after  a  few  days  we  lost  sight  of  her. 
Upon  this,  the  captain,  who  before  had 
been  all  life  and  activity,  was  observed 
to  grow  gloomy  and  reserved ;  and  the 
surmise  was  rife  among  the  crew  that 
some  heavy  stake  was  pending  on  the 
sailing  powers  of  the  two  vessels.  To 
allay  his  chagrin,  the  captain  drank 
spirits  in  laige  quantities,  and  symptoms 
ot  insanity  were  speedily  discerned. 
One  night,  pacing  the  deck  and  talking 
incohcreotly,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and. 


lifting  up  his  dog,  which  croilctied  at 
his  feet,  by  the  neck,  flung  him  over- 
board, saying,  *  Poor  devil  1  I  shall 
soon  follow  you.'  Ailer  this  he  was 
watched  narrowly;  the  surgeon  of  the 
vessel  not  considering  himself  justified 
in  putting  him  under  arrest,  nor  did  he 
think  it  absolutely  necessary.  He  con* 
trived,  however,  to  elude  our  vigiUnoe, 
and  a  few  days  after  his  eiclamatioa 
threw  himself  overboard;  and,  although 
a  boat  was  instantly  put  out,  he  sank 
before  it  reached  him.  The  command 
of  the  vessel  now  devolved  upon  the 
mate,  named  Spurze,  a  well-conducted 
but  inexperienced  seaman,  who  got  out 
of  his  latitude ;  and,  after  many  wtfka 
of  wandering  and  anxious  pain,  we  were 
eventually  wrecked  on  an  uninhabited 
island ;  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
was  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Line,  and 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  east  of 
Madagascar;  crew  and  passengers, 
twenty-six  in  number,  including  one 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer  on  board, 
being  all  saved.  The  island,  called 
Astovia,  was  a  coral  rock,  and  nowhere 
could  we  discover  any  vestige  of  vege- 
table matter.  After  hoisting  some  rem- 
nants of  canvass  from  the  wreck,  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  island,  which 
was  about  six  miles  long  by  three  or 
four  wide,  we  set  out  in  quest  of  fresh 
water ;  but,  to  our  inexpressible  angunh, 
the  search  was  without  success.  Our 
thirst  became  intolerable;  and,  to  ap- 
pease it,  we  were  compelled  to  wring  off 
the  heads  of  sea-fowl  (with  which  the  is- 
land providentially  abounded),  and  which 
were  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  catch, 
and  drink  the  blood.  Our  food  was  turtle, 
and  we  used  to  take  it  by  going  out  in 
small  parties  of  six  or  seven  in  number, 
and  wading  through  a  creek,  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  congregated.  Here 
we  were  in  constant  danger  of  oar  lives, 
from  the  sharks  that  paddle  slowly  and 
stealthily  op  the  creek;  and  on  one 
occasion,  a  poor  fellow,  too  daring  and 
adventurous,  was  seized,  and  torn  piece- 
meal among  them.  After  tlie  lapse  of 
two  weeks,  fourteen  of  the  crew  agreed 
to  take  the  long-boat,  with  a  single 
barrel  of  biscuits,  the  only  provision 
saved,  with  a  solemn  promise  to  touch 
at  the  first  island  to  which  they  came,  if 
possible,  to  procure  aid  and  return  to 
us.    Ilieir  parting  shout  was  the  last  we 
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ererheafdofthem.  A  di^  or  two  after 
they  had  lefl  us,  two  of  the  crew  picked 
up  a  barrel  of  spirits  which  haa  been 
washed  ashore,  and  for  some  time  kept 
it  to  themselves;  but,  upon  Spurze,  the 
mate,  discovering  t^  and  upbraiding 
them  with  tbe  selAshoess  of  tneir  con- 
duct, they,  in  their  inebriation,  drew 
their  knives,  and  would  have  despatched 
him  on  the  instant,  had  not  some  of  us 
rushed  to  his  rescue.  The  poor  lady, 
the  only  female,  suffered  (ueadfully; 
and,  notwithstanding  we  did  all  that 
was  possible,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  alleviate  her  condition,  and  whilst 
she  endeavoured  to  bear  up  with  a  seem- 
ing fortitude,  it  was  evident  her  spirit 
was  completely  broken.  With  the  can- 
vass ana  spars  from  the  wreck  we 
erected  a  sort  of  tent,  where  she  was  in 
some  measure  protected  from  tbe  intense 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  We  had  been 
three  weeks  on  the  island,  and  our  only 
drink  was  blood,  and,  for  the  last  few 
days,  the  spirits  which  had  been  secreted 
by  the  men  and  discovered  by  the  mate, 
when,  to  our  infinite  joy,  a  fresh-water 
spring  was  at  last  discovered,  and  one 
and  all  scoured  away,  yelling  like  bed- 
lamites, with  delight  at  this  priceless 
godsend.  Week  after  week  passed 
away,  and  still  no  sign  of  deliverance. 
To  mark  the  days,  we  cut,  like  Crusoe, 
notches  in  a  spar.  At  one  time  we  were 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  rescue,  at 
others  steeped  in  tlie  lowest  depths  of 
wretchedness.  In  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  our  diet,  many  of  our  number 
suffered  greatly  from  diarrliCBa,  though 
no  fatal  consequences  attended  it.  At 
the  expiration  of  seventy  days  our  signal 
was  discovered  by  a  South  Sea  whaler, 
by  which  we  were  taken  to  Mabe,  an 
island,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  islands,  the 
governor  of  wliich  supplied  us  with 
necessaries,  and  forwaraed  us  to  the 
Cape,  from  whence  we  took  passage  to 
England  in  a  vessel  that  touched  there 
shortly  after  our  arrival." 


THE  GENEROUS  AND  GOOD  OLD  GOVER- 
NOR OF  RABATT. 

Having  all  along  intended  to  make 
some  short  stay  at  liabatt,  in  Morocco, 
we  had  procured  letters  to  the  governor, 
which  having  been  forwarded,  an  officer 
was  dispatched  to  meet  us^  and  become 


our  gmde  to  the  lodging  his  munificeooe 
had  appointed  for  our  use.    This  man, 
a  tall  nne  Moor  of  commanding  appear- 
ance, gave  us  a  much  more  coraial  wel- 
come than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect, 
and  then  led  the  way  through  wondering 
crowds,  who  flocked  to  behold  the  go- 
vernor's European  guests,— -for  our  cos* 
tume  could  not  disguise  the  truth, — ^to  a 
very  handsome  house,  which  he  informed 
us  was  entirely  at  our  disposal,  so  long 
as  we  might  choose  to  stay.    We  ex- 
pressed our  thanks  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner, and  he  left  us  to  provide,  as  we 
imagined,  for  ourselves.     Accordingly, 
we  set  our  cook  to  work,  and  strolled 
about  our  new  premises,  to  examine 
into  what  kind  of  quarters  we  had  got. 
The  house  consisted  of  several  suites  of 
rooms,  extending,  as  usual,  round   a 
square  plot  of  ground,  planted  with  odo- 
riferous shrubs,  and  cooled  by  a  fountain 
which  sent  up  showers  of  spray,  com- 
municating a  delicious  coolness  to  the 
air.    Fine  mats  and  carpets  of  the  rich- 
est colours  covered  the  floors,  and  the 
recesses  and  ceiling  were  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  gilding  and  painted  scrolls. 
While  we  were  feasting  our  eyes  on 
these  things,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  on  its  beinff  opened,  our 
friendly  Moor  entered  at  the  head  of  a 
cortege  of  black  slaves,  each  bearing  a 
covered  dish  upon  his  head.    The  go- 
vernor, we  were  informed,  had  sent  us  a 
dinner,  and  requested  we  would  believe 
ourselves  welcome.     Upon  this  a  num- 
ber of  trays  were  placed  in  the  dining 
hall  on  the  floor,  the  dishes  were  set 
beside  them,  aud  each  slave  falling  back 
as  he  deposited  his  burden,  the  whole 
soon  formed  into  a  file  and  disappeared 
through  the  street-door,  vrith  their  gal- 
lant commander  at  their  heels,  aimost 
before  we  could  say  how  greatly  we  felt 
obliged  for  such  princely  hospitality. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  names  of  half  the 
dishes,  of  which  we  were  not  slow  in 
making  the  acquain tance .  Hunger  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  matter, 
but  I  certainlv  never  tasted  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  /ood  that  appeared  so  deli- 
cious.  The  most  prominent  article  was, 
of  course,  kouskasou.    This  we   tasted 
first,  having  grown  already  fond  of  it : 
but  we  quickly  passed  to  a  dish  of  lamb 
^  la  crlmcy  fine  fish,  fresh  and   pickled, 
kabobs  beautifully  giilled|  and  fruit  of 
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every  kind  furnished  by  the  climate  and 
leasoD.  A  sufficient  time  havinff  been 
allowed  us  to  eat  and  digest  our  dinner, 
a  finesh  troop  arrived,  bearing  tea,  eoflee, 
eggs,  milk,  and  whatever  else  the  most 
fastidious  gourmand  could  desire  for  his 
evening  meal;  and  all  in  such  profu- 
sion, that  had  our  number  been  trebled, 
there  would  still  have  been  enough  and 
to  spare.  They  then  left  us  to  our 
repose,  and  I  confess  my  mind  was  not 
wholly  without  suspicion  that  we  owed 
all  this  hospitality  to  some  mistake, 
which  woula  soon  be  discovered,  and 
probably  subject  us  to  some  afiront. 
It  appeared  impossible  that  so  much 
oonstoeration  should  be  shown  to  two 
or  three  humble  travellers,  without  titles, 
without  rank,  without  claim  of  any  kind 
to  more  than  mere  civility.  However, 
as  there  was  no  help,  I  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  things  as  they  were, 
and  rolling  myself  up  in  shawls  and 
carpets,  slept  like  a  sultan.  On  the 
following  day  a  renetition  of  the  hospi- 
talitv  of  the  preceding  put  us  in  mighty 
good  humour  with  ourselves.  The  go- 
vernor sent,  moreover,  to  inform  us,  that 
wheaever  it  might  be  convenient,  it 
would  aflbrd  him  much  satisfaction  to 
receive  us  at  his  palace;  but  that  we 
need  be  in  no  hurry,  as  every  day  was 
alike  to  him,  and  he  trusted  our  aflairs 
were  not  such  as  to  require  a  speedy 
departure.  In  return  fbr  all  this  polite- 
ness, we  begged  his  excellency's  per- 
mission to  pay  our  respects  to  him  on 
the  morrow,  and  it  was  so  arran^. 
IfVe  did  not  again  go  forth  that  evenmg, 
bih  continued  at  home  preparing  fw  the 
audience  of  the  following  day.  We  rose 
early,  and  I  confess  that  on  no  occasion 
since  my  arrival  in  Morocco,  did  I  ^1 
so  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a  fa- 
vourable  impression  on  any  of  its  public 
functionaries.  He  had  displayed  to- 
wards us  a  princely  hospitality,  and  1 
wished  him  to  be  convinced  that  our 
gratitude  was  warm  in  proportion. 
About  seven  oVlock,  for  the  old  man 
was  as  unusual  in  his  hours  as  he  was 
munificent  in  his  character,  an  officer 
arrived,  infbrmmg  us  that  his  excellency 
awaited  our  visit.  We  had  been  ready 
for  some  time,  and  immediately  set  out, 
being  unwilling  that  he  should  wait  on 
our  account  a  moment  longer  than  was 
abfohttely  Moeaswy.    Hispalaee  wasa 


laige  edifice,  built  in  a  massive  style  of 
architecture,  with   spacious   chambers 
and  curious  windows,  but  exhibiting  no 
tokens  of  extraordinaiy  wealth.    Every 
thing  was  neat  indeed,  or  I    should 
rather  say  elecant,  and  bespoke  the  taste 
and  philosophical  moderation  of   the 
possessor.  After  beingoonducted  through 
several  coiridors  and  carpeted  halls,  we 
entered  the  audience  chamber,  a  magni- 
fioeot  saloon,  at  the  extremity  of  whicb 
we  saw  the  governor  seated  on  a  fine 
diran,  with  one  of  his  sons  on  either 
hand.    The  young  men  advanced  several 
paces  to  meet  us,  and  the  father  himself 
roae  at  our  approach,  and  with  a  be- 
nignity and  kinoness  springing  evidentir 
from  the  aoul,  shook  us  by  the  hand, 
and  then  placed  us  close  by  his  side 
where  his  sons  had  been  sitting.     I  novr 
in  a  moment  discovered  the  cause  of  all 
the  hospiudity  we  had  received.  Good- 
ness was  natural  to  the  man,  it  was 
impressed  on  every  lineament  of  his 
countenance;  it  seemed  to  fkll  on  all 
around  him  like  dew ;  a  smile  sat  on  bis 
countenance;  the  sweetest  of  all  smiiea— 
that  which  springs  from  a  conscieBce 
undefiled.     ile    was  of  a  venerable 
patriarchal  age,  full  threescore  years  and 
ten ;  and  his  long  white  beard,  beauti- 
fully curled,  vet  leaving  the  form  of  the 
fine  round  dnn  distinctly  marked,  fell 
waving  on  his  breast.    Never  have  f 
beheld  a  being  so  admirably  calculated 
to  inspire  love;  and,  in   the  midst  of 
the   wildest  despotism,   executing    the 
commands  of  a  harsh  master,  he  ims 
beloved,  and  that  so  entirely,  that  he 
never  had  in  his  life  needed  a  guard  fbr 
his  person.    He  could  have  slept  vrith 
his  ooors  open.    Every  man  loved  him» 
every  man  prayed  earnestly  that  his  days 
might  be  long  in  the  land,  and  thete 
were  many,  1  believe,  who  would  even 
have  sacrificcti  their  own  lives  to  pre- 
serve his.  In  the  palace  of  such  a  man, 
it  was  not  expected  that  much  ceremony 
would  l>e  found.    He  spoke  to  me  of 
my  oountrv.     He  said  he  had  heard 
much  of  the  honour,  and  good  fiiith» 
and  indomitable  valour  of  the  English, 
and  believed  all  he  had  heard.    He, 
therefbre,  took  a  pleasure  in  showing, 
by  every  means  in  nts  power,  how  morh 
he  esteemed  them.    He  said  we  had 
done  wrong  in  bringing  him  a  present 
fromtoiir.    ^livtl," mihtf'^^tho 
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should  make  piesenli  to  the  itrao^; 
be  should  noi  buy  from  us  our  kind- 
nesses.   It  is  misfortune  enough  to  be 
far  from  home,  among  people  of  differ- 
ent manners  and  different  religion,  where 
we  have  no  relations,  no  friends,  none 
to  protect  us  but  God.    Yet,  what  do  I 
say  ?"  cried  the  old  man  checking  him* 
self:  **  he  is  great  and  merciful,  and 
his  power  is  over  all  1"    While  we  were 
conversing,  lea  was  brought  in  on  a 
highly- wrought  silver  tray,  with  silver 
tea-pot  and  a  fine  service  of  Worcester 
china.     A  handsome  young  black  from 
Sijelmessa  did  the  honours  of  the  tea- 
table,  and  acquitted  himself  handsomely 
for  a  bachelor's  treat.    Almond* oakes 
and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  were 
handed  round  with  the  tea;  and  it  was 
no  sooner  removed,  than  some  of  the 
finest  fish  that  ever  swam  in  the  At- 
lantic followed.    To  thifl  succeeded  that 
roost  delicate  oriental  dish,  Uunb  o  la 
cremCf   cooked  in  the    most  artistical 
manner,  and  served  up  with  numerous 
elegant  kan-{fayvre$f  such  as  the  south 
only  can  produce.     Bunches  of  early 
grapes  were  served  with  the  meat,  a 
practice  noticed  b^  other  travellers,  and 
well  worthy  of  imitation.    When  we 
had  remained  as  long  as  our  sense  of 
propriety  would  permit,  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  patriarchal  governor,  with 
a  promise  to  pass  two  or  three  daya 
with  him  on  our  return  from  the  capital, 
when  he  assured  us  we  should  be  lodged 
and    entertained    in   his   own  palace. 
Tliis  we  afterwards  did,  and  inatead 
of  finding  his  hospitality  or  the  cliarms 
of  his  characier  diminish,  it  appeared  to 
us,  that  liad  vre  continued  seven  years 
at  Rabatt,  each  suoeeeding  day  would 
only   have  knit   our   affections   moft 
firmly  to  that  old  man.    Alas !  he  was 
no  specimen  of  wliat  Moors  in  general 
are.    Indeed  few,  in  any  country,  are 
the  men  who  could  bear  a  comparison 
with    Sidi   Suleiman,    the  noble    and 
munificent  governor  of  Rabatt ;  but,  if 
physiognomv  be  at  all  to  be  relied  on, 
nis  sons  will  treed  worthily  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  rire. 


FRENCH    MARKET   IN   AFRICA. 

Wc  were  lately  shown  a  letter  from  a 
German  settled  at  Bona.  Never,  says  he. 
was  the  market  at  tliisplace  so  animated 


as  at  present.  We  have  the  Bedouins 
and  Kabyles,  for  twenty  leagues  round, 
arriving  with  their  herds  and  agricultural 
produce.  They^  sell  everything  at  ten 
times  the  price  which  they  obtained  in 
the  time  of  the  Turks,  but  the  more  they 
get  the  more  greedy  they  seem  to  become. 
Every  day,  at  the  cloee  of  the  market, 
you  may  see  the  Arabs  eagerly  counting 
their  coin,  then  wrapping  it  up  care- 
fully in  their  leathern  pouches,  and 
piancing  home  again  with  the  most  self- 
satisfied  countenances  imaginable.  Hea- 
ven knows  what  they  do  with  the  money, 
but  1  believe  they  hurv  it.  They  make 
but  few  purchases,  and  if  they  do  hap- 
pen to  buy  a  snuff-box,  or  a  pound  of 
Qoi&e,  in  a  French  shop,  they  generally 

rd  at  least  an  hour  haggling  about 
price.  The  costume  of  the  Arabs 
does  not  improve  vritb  their  circum- 
stances ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
grow  more  dirty  and  ragged  every  day. 

There  is  one  article  on  which  the  Arab 
appears  to  expend  his  money  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  :  in  the  purchase 
of  hie  arms  he  grudges  no  expense,  so 
that  the  gunsmiths  carry  on  a  more  pro- 
fitable profession  at  Bona  than  any  other 
of  their  oountiYmen. 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  people,  on  an 
average,  including  a  great  number  of 
women,  arrive  al  Bona  every  markets 
day ;  an  immense  number  considering 
the  population  of  the  place.  Not  half 
the  number  visit  the  market  of  Algiers.  It 
is  the  singular  motley  eharacter  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  that  constitutes  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Bona  mvket ;  Europeans, 
Mooft,  and  Bedouins  are  seen  elbowing 
one  another  without  ceremony,  scream- 
ing and  haggling,  as  though  their  very 
souls  were  at  stake,  and  spluttering  a 
sort  of  amniton  gaihemm  mixture  of 
French,  Arabic,  and  Umgua  France^ 
which,  barbarously  as  it  sounds  to  an 
uninitiated  ear,  seems  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably,  the  dealers  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  understanding  one  another  as 
well  as  if  they  bad  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  centuries. 

The  distance  which  some  of  these 
people  oome  is  really  astonishing.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  Moors  and 
Arabs  from  Tunis.  The  Menlau,  a 
mighty  pastoral  tribe  beyond  tlie  river 
Maffmg,  bring  their  cattle;  and  the 
f  a  strange  laoeof  Kabylenumn- 
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Iiinwwy  fcpair  with  tfwb  diweod  to 
Bom.  Efgfy  day  aew  niitoni  areiocn ; 
and  cfvoyoew  Tariety  ofihehiiiiiaBiaoe 
diTine  seemt  wilder  and  more  fiyitastic 
than  all  that  have  gone  before.  Sooie 
would  form  no  bad  modeb  for  the  fierce 
lomantie  banditti  that  look  lo  amiable 
in  a  romance^  bnt  whom  a  man  instine- 
tively  prayt  he  may  nercr  meet  anywhere 
else,  lert  to  pleasing  an  illusion  shonld 
be  destroyed.  Others,  again,  are  so  de- 
lightfolly  hideous  that  the  baboons  will 
Toie  against  their  extermination,  on  the 
same  ground  on  which  one  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  courtiers  interceded  for  an 
ugly  rMcal  that  had  been  senienced  to 
the  gallows.  The  king  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in 
theTsgabond's  fate.  "  If  thai  fellow  is 
hanged,  and  please  your  majesty,'*  was 
the  reply,  ^  mine  will  be  tlie  roost  ill-fii- 
Toured  countenance  in  your  dominions.*' 


dwt  is  die  w^  yon  Fianks  alwayi  be- 
have;  yooeometomeandmakeaeom- 
plaint,  then  when  I  attempt  to  awaid 
the  pnnishmcnl  thai  is  ascHted,  yoa 
always  interfere  to  prercnt  it."  **  But,*' 
said  the  merchant, '^  the  minister  was  not 
present;  therefore,  how  could  he  help 
it  r  ^  Tn^^  replied  the  sultan ;  <*  bnt 
he  ought  to  Ikave  piesciied  the  police  of 
tbec^iitalinsochaslslethaiso  flagrent 
an  outrage  ooold  not  have  ooeuiicd." 


I 


uvaa  coMPLAriiTS  iv  ibdia. 


TURKISH  MOTIONS  OF  NAVAL  DISCIPLINE 
AMD  POLICE. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Constantinople,  all 
the  captains  of  the  ships  of  the  Ime  re- 
oeired,  with  the  exception  of  two,  by  the 
orders  of  Tahir  Pacha,  the  bastinado. 
In  another  instance,  when  the  fleet  was 
performing  certain  evolutions  before  the 
sultan,  one  ship,  which  was  American 
built,  sailed  much  swifter  than  the  rest, 
and  passed  that  of  Tahtr;  whereupon 
he  went  on  board  the  oflfending  vessel 
with  a  great  stick,  and  immediately 
knocked  down  the  captam,  and  cudgel- 
led him  as  long  as  he  could  stand  over 
him.  This  abrupt  manner  of  oorreeting 
an  officer  for  any  dereliation  of  duty,  or 
for  any  remissness  of  those  under  their 
orders,  was  not  uncommon.  Formerly, 
the  Turks  considered  that  they  had  the 
piivilege  of  compelling  a  christian  to 
swe<  p  the  street  before  them ;  and  some- 
time since,  some  low  fellows  put  the 
broom  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  first 
English  merchants  in  Constantinople, 
who,  highly  indignant,  went  immediately 
and  complained  to  the  sultan,  by  whose 
orders  the  minister  of  police  was  instantly 
sent  for.  The  moment  he  entered  he 
was  floored  by  two  men  with  dubs ;  and 
would  oenainly  have  been  despatched, 
liad  not  the  merchant  interfered,  and 
entreated  that  (.the  chastisefaieot  might 
ceife.   Onwhichthesttltanaaidy'^Ahl 


Most  people,  says  the  Meikmi  Ad» 
vuer,  suppose  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the 
climate  in  the  F.ast  Indies  that  produces 
'  so  many  liver  complaints:  this  is  not 
alone  the  cause ;  the  Braxils  are  much 
hotter,  yet  these  diseases  are  not  by  any 
means  so  frequent.    It  is  also  supposed 
free*  living  is  the  cause,  but  this  is  refuted 
by  theilKt,  that  mere  water-drinkers  will 
I  be  afiected  in  common  with  vrine-bibbefs, 
■  and  dogs  that  go  from  Europe  to  India 
I  will,  in  the  same  provision  of  numbers 
as  men,  contract  a  disease  of  the  liver. 
i  The  opinion  of  natives  is,  that  this  for- 
midabie  complaint  is  occasioned  by  the 
quality  of  the  water,  and  with  this  opi- 
nion we  agree.    People  going  to  India 
should  look  to  thb  point ;  they  should 
boil  the  water  vrluGh  is  for  dnnk,  and 
then  filter  it. 


FEENCH  AND  EKOLISH  FIKOCaS. 

I  WAS  on  the  same  soia,  at  a  ball,  la 
with  Prince  ,  one  of  the 


richest  men  of  the  continent.  His  arm 
lay  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  in  a  way  to 
bring  his  hand  quite  near  me.  Every 
finger  was  covered  aritb  jewels  of  price, 
some  of  them  literally  having  two  or 
three,  like  the  fingers  of  a  woman.  A 
piece  of  soap  would  have  done  more  to 
embellish  the  hand  than  all  this  finery. 
Directly  before  me  stood  the  Duke  of 
i  ,  one  of  the  richest  nobles  of 

England.  I  took  an  occasion  to  look  at 
him  as  he  drew  a  glove.  He  had  not 
even  the  signet-ring,  which  is  now  so 
very  common  to  wear,  but  the  band  was 
as  white  as  snow. — Cooper^s  EngUnd. 
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HUNTEBS  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 


Toe  heavy  inistt  i9hieh,  during  a 
October  night  had  retted  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Nemabaw  river,  wera 
wreathing  through  the  woods  that  bor- 
dered its  bauki;  the  topi  of  the  trees 
were  gilt  with  the  bright  rays  of  a  morn- 
ing luu,  which  gave  a  goigeous  beauljr 
to  (he  raiabow  tints  of  the  autumn 
(oliage, — the  mantle  of  the  depaning 
year.  Orcasionally  small  flocks  ofpor- 
roquelsflen  with  iwift  wing  through  the 
branches  of  ihe  trees,  making  the  woods 
re-echo  to  their  noisy  screams.  A  soli- 
Itiry  raven  had  left  the  walcli-tower  upon 
the  silvery  lop  of  a  dead  sycamore,  and 
was  soaring  b%h  up  in  the  heavens ;  and 
even  that  vagabond  bird,  the  turkey- 
hKzard,  the  vulture  of  Americ4,  was 
tlo&iing  br  up  in  the  blue  sky,  rivalling 
the  eaale  in  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
his  6ight.    The  dew-drops  were  ipark- 

Vol.  1. 


ling  like  gems  vpon  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  a  freshness  was  playins  in  the 
morning  atr,  which  gave  the  inaicatioa 
of  a  bri^t  and  cheery  day.  In  the 
midst  of  a  grove  shading  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  were 
seated  two  persons.  The  ago  of  the 
youngest  might  have  been  twenty,  per- 
haps more.  His  dress  was  simple,  and 
SHited  to  the  wildpess  of  the  country 
around  him.  A  light  hunting-coat  of 
highly-drcaseddeer-skinwas  girded  round 
his  waitt  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  serving 
to  set  off  a  form  whose  sl^htness  gave 
more  promise  of  anlivity  than  strength. 
A  few  locks  of  tight  hair  escaped  from 
beneath  a  gay  cap,  also  made  of  deer* 
skin,  and  curiously  ornamented  with 
itripesof  porcupine  quill.  It  was  worn, 
however,  more  for  appearance  Ihan  use, 
as  it  served  rather  to  adorn  than  shade 
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fbc  hmk  and  fctHfH  ktat  teneadi  it.  | 
Id  hif  belt  beesrried  %  nhrer-luliad  diik, 
a  f  obtdtute  for  tlie  letf  dega&t,  tboogfa 

of  buck-duo  Icg^to^  which  bore  the 
maiks  of  rough  uMge,  sad  maay  a  haid 
cnooonCer  wiSi  bu^ca  and  baum,  wtn 
diawD  over  his  pantaloons,  and  com- 
plded  hif  dress.  With  the  exception  of 
theie  last  articles,  the  lightness  and  eten 
ridiness  of  his  attire,  though  snoiMhd 
after  that  of  the  hunters  of  this  district, 
at  once  pointed  him  out  as  not  belong- 
ing to  a  class  who  look  alona  to  dura- 
bility in  their  habilimeots.  Near  him, 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tail  eoClon-lree^ 
finted  a  light  rifle,  whose  highly-finished 
barrel,  ami  stod^  inlaid  with  silver, 
showed  that  it  had  coma  firom  the  foige 
of  no  workman  west  of  the  Missidppi. 
His  asfociate  was  in  erery  respect  a 
back-wood  hunter.  He  had  numbered 
about  forty  winters ;  and  his  scarred  and 
weather-beaten  features  told  many  a  tale 
of  danger  and  exposure.  His  broad 
white  forehead  strongly  contrasted  with  a 
foos  of  the  most  swuth^  hue,  and  gave 
an  air  of  natural  nobility  to  bis  n^ole 
oountenanoe.  There  was  stamped  too 
upon  his  mouth,  an  expression  of  un- 
wavering resolution  which  that  feature 
alone  can  convey,  girinff  to  him  an  air  of 
quiet  intrepidity,  mat  bespoke  one  who 
felt  a  full  reliance  upon  his  own  powers, 
and  would  not  shrink  from  bringing  them 
into  action.  His  eye  was  gray,  stem  in 
its  expression,  and  exceedingly  brilliant. 
His  aresB,  though  of  coarser  materials, 
resembled  that  of  his  companion,  and  in 
the  formation  (ar  more  attention  appeared 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  useful- 
ness than  the  beauty  of  ihe  garments. 
Like  his  companion,  his  waist  was  belted 
with  a  broad  leathern  girdle.  To  it 
was  attached  a  short  scabbard  of  un- 
dressed cow-hide,  containing  a  strong 
bladed  knife,  which  might  serve  either 
as  a  weapon  of  defence,  or  for  the  more 
peaceful  employment  of  cutting  his  food, 
between  his  koees  was  a  short  yager,^ 
a  species  of  rifle  much  in  vogue  widi 
the  nunters  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
both  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
length,  and  the  laige  size  of  its  bore, 
which  rendered  it  more  fatal  in  its 
effects.  At  the  time  of  introducing  these 
characters  to  the  reader,  they  were  both 
seated  on  a  large  log  in  front  of  the  iire. 


Ibeeyesofbadi 

Una 

forming  a  pale  esBiopy 


ibbbb  Ob  %  MUt  of 
loaled  upwards, 
over  their  beads. 


of  the  Ofeifaangng  trees*  Some  deep 
snd  eugrossiBg  sobfect  seeoMd  to  be 
prpssing  ontiw  minds  of  both,  and  to 
have  wrapped  them  up  in  a  world  of  its 
own,  leaving  its  traces  on  their  grave  and 
silent  feces.  At  length  the  youngia  of 
thettiobnkesilenoe.  ^  Yon  are  mood  j 
this  morning,  Norton,''  said  he.  **  I 
would  give  the  two  best  ballets  in  my 
pouch  to  know  what  ooenpics  year 
thoughls.''  His  oompanioo  raised  his 
head— «« My  thoughts,  HerrU,  are  aot 
pleasant,  tbu  vou  need  wish  to  boy 
them.''  **Ahi  I  suppose  you  are  still 
harping  on  the  foot-pnnt  in  the  ashes  of 
the  minit  prairie,  xhis  same  track  ap- 
pears to  have  troubled  you  much.  Bat, 
cheer  up!  The  trappers  are  retmnii^ 
from  the  mountains  about  flus  season, 
and  it  may  have  been  left  bv  one  who 
had  straggled  from  the  n^un  body.  Be- 
sides, it  might  have  been  made  some 
days  since ;— or  even  were  it  the  fresh 
moocassin-print  of  an  Indian,  yon  could 
scarcely  find  a  hostile  one  hereabouts. 
So  vou  may  scatter  your  fears  lo  the 
winds.*'  The  other  mused  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  fixed  his  dear  eye  on 
the  fece  of  his  companion.  "  But  this 
scalp  lock,"  said  he,  extending  a  long 
thin  braid  of  human  hair.  *'  It  must 
have  fallen  from  the  legging  of  an  Indian. 
The  Konzas  and  Otoes  rarely  wear 
them .  It  has  come  from  the  dress  of  an 
Omahaw  or  Pawnee.  The  first  are 
not  too  friendly,  and  a  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  would  be  our  oertsin 
welcome  from  the  last.  The  track,  too, 
was  fresh ;  for  the  gale  which  swept  over 
the  prairie  in  the  morning  woula  have 
covered  it  with  ashes;  but  it  was  clean, 
and  made  by  the  heavy  tread  of  a  strong* 
limbed  man.-— Hiere  are  those  in  our 
neighbourhood  whose  best  wishes  could 
not  stop  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  should 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  us.  It  was 
thoughtless  in  you,  boy,  to  kindle  so 
large  a  fire,  and  above  all,  to  heap  it 
with  green  brushwood.  It  will  rena  up 
a  heavy  smoke  that  will  scarcely  escape 
the  eye  of  a  Redskin,  should  any  chance 
to  be  lurking  in  these  clumps  of  forest. 
The  eagle  has  not  a  quicker  eye  for  his 
prey  than   these  cut-throat  Indians.** 
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''  Well !  well  1  let  them  come ;  we  have 
arms.*'  "Amur'  leplied  the  other, 
half  coBtempiuottsljr.  "What  will  two 
rifles  and  two  knives  do  against  a  hun- 
dred bows  and  tomahawks  /  Think  you 
a  Pawnee  or  Omahaw  would  venture 
alone,  or  even  in  a  small  band,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  every  tribe  is  at 
open  war  with  him?  Take  my  word 
for  it,  if  we  fight  one,  we  shall  have  to 
fight  a  hundred."  "  Well,  well,  Nor- 
ton, we  will  do  that  when  they  come ; 
but  don't  let  us  fight  them  before  we  see 
them,  it  is  a  waste  of  ammunition." 
The  hunter  laughedjas  he  replied,  "I 
am  sometimes  surprised  at  myself  for 
still  clinging  to  you ;  for  your  thought- 
lessness is  constantly  getting  us  mU> 
scrapes.  However,  I  was  onoe  young 
and  thoughtless  myself.^'  "That  of 
course,"  replied  Herrick  in  a  merry 
tone.  "  It*s  the  way  with  all  old  people 
to  give  that  advice  to  their  children 
which  th^  never  followed  themselves. 
If  the  rising  genemtion  followed  to  the 
letter  the  precepts  of  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, what  a  gray-beaded  world  we 
should  live  in  1"  "  Uenkk,"  said  the 
other,  eyeinghim  good-naturedlv,  "  will 
you  never  cease  this  bantering  r  "Cer- 
tainly. In  thirty  years  I  shall  be  as  de- 
mure and  staid  a  gentleman  as  any  of 
my  age,  and  will  give  the  same  advice 
to  my  children,  if  I  have  any,  that  I  now 
receive ;  and  shall  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed if  they  do  not  follow  it,  as  my  present 
advisers  are.    Ha  1  look  yonder.*' 

At  this  exclamation  the  hunter  sprang 
to  bis  feet,  and  instinctively  cocked  his 
rifle.  He  cast  a  hurried  glance  in  the 
direction  intimated  by  the  extended  arm 
of  his  companion.  On  the  brow  of  a 
low  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
thicket,  stood  a  large  cluster  of  animals 
dcMely  crowded  together.  "  Pshaw  1"  itis 
only  a  gang  of  elk,"  said  Norton^  drop- 
ping his  gun  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 
"A  fine  herd  though.  They  will  pro- 
bably make  for  this  timber."  '*  If  they 
do,  we'll  have  one  of  them,"  said  Her- 
rick eagerly.  "  Yes,"  answered  Norton, 
"  and  perhaps  an  Indian  arrow  by  way 
of  sauce."  "Hushl  Norton,  don't 
speak  so  loud ;  you  may  startle  them. 
Look!  are  they  not  beautiful?"  The 
herd  now  stood  with  uplifted  heads, 
surveying  the  whole  expanse  of  prairie^ 
seemingly  in  doubt  whether  to  continue 


their  course,  or  to  make  for  the  inviting 
thicket  at  their  feet.  At  length  a  huge 
veteran,  whose  heavy-branching  antlers 
gave  an  air  of  importance  to  his  move- 
ments, walked  a  few  steps  from  the  top 
of  the  hill;-— one  followed-^hen  ano- 
ther and  another.  From  a  walk,  their 
pace  quickened  to  a  trot,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  herd  poured  down 
towards  the  spot  where  the  hunters  were 
standii^.  There  was,  however,  a  sus- 
picion of  lurking  danger  in  the  actions 
of  the  leader ;  for  as  he  bounded  swiftly 
forward,  his  ears  were  pricked  up ;  his 
head,  high  in  Uie  air,  moved  from  side 
to  aide  as  if  in  momentary  fear  of  some 
hidden  foe.  The  rest,  relying  wholly 
upon  his  guidance,  followed  frolicking 
and  gambolling.  They  passed  along 
the  border  of  the  woods,  and  came  close 
upon  the  two  men.  From  the  moment 
that  they  had  leift  the  hill  a  new  flame 
had  kindled  in  the  eye  of  Herrick. 
His  fingers  wandered  round  the  trigger 
of  his  gun,  and  then  were  jerked  away, 
as  if  restrained  by  the  consciousness  that 
danger  might  ensue.  Still,  as  they  ap- 
proached, his  restlessness  increased.  "  I 
dare  not  fire.  Yet,  how  easily  I  miaht 
drop  that  leader  V*  said  he,  raising  his 
rifle  to  his  cheek,  and  taking  sight  along 
its  barrel.  "  He  is  very  near :  I  might 
make  sure  of  him.  There  1  I  have  him 
now— exactly  behind  the  left  shoulder. 
Norton!  shall  I  pull?"  "No,  no!  I 
tell  you  no  I— Should  there  be  Indians 
about,  your  rifle  cradi  would  be  sure  to 
call  them.  Have  you  forgotten  the  foot- 
mark ?  'Tis  a  viarning  that  should  not 
be  disregarded.  Our  lives  are  worth 
more  tham  a  dead  elk."  This  answer 
seemed  to  cany  conviction  with  it. 
With  a  sigh,  which  showed  how  great 
was  the  sacrifice,  Herrick  dropped  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  heavily  upon  thegroundp 
The  animals  still  advanced,  though  not 
as  before.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  had 
spread  throughout  the  troop :  their  pace 
was  slow ;  tlwy  crowded  together ;  every 
nostril  was  expanded  to  the  breeze,  every 
eye  on  the  watch,  and  every  ear  open  to 
<Uink  in  the  least  sound  of  danger.  Her- 
rick again  lifted  his  rifle.  He  grasped 
its  barrel  with  his  left  hand,  and  his 
finger  again  strayed  around  the  trigger. 
Slowly,  and  almost  unconsciously,  he 
raised  it  to  his  cheek,  and  brou^t  the 
muaEle  to  bear  upon  the  leader,    <'Nor- 
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ton,  did  yon  ever  Me  such  antlen?  He 
is  not  ten  jaids  off.  I  do  not  tbtnk 
there  can  be  much  danger/'  Ilis  voioey 
though  8oppre«edy  reached  the  car  of 
the  already  itaitled  beast.  Instantly  his 
nose  was  raised  higher,  and  his  qres 
rested  upon  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  ''There!  there!  Nor- 
iooy  he  sees  us !  By  heaven !  be  is  torn- 
ing  away :  we  have  no  provisions— we 
shall  be  starving  to-morrow.  He  is 
starting."  Crack!  Hie  sharp  report  of 
ihe  n&  rang  throngh  the  woods.  Tlie 
singing  of  the  bullet  was  heard,  and  the 
noble  beast  fell  forward  on  his  knees. 
The  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  herd  was 
electrical.  At  first  they  crowded  round 
the  wounded  leader,  snorting  loudly: 
their,  apparently  comprehending  his 
fiae,  they  scoured  off  over  the  hills. 
Hie  deserted  beast  sprang  up,  and 
rushed  madly  forward  in  the  direction 
they  had  taken ;  the  leaps  grew  less  and 
less;  one  more  bound,  be  landed  on 
his  feet— his  legs  tottered — they  yielded 
under  him,  and  he  fell  in  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  with  the  death  quiver  running 
through  his  limbs.  '^HorFBhl  there's 
elk  meat  for  you!*'  shouted  Uenrick,  draw- 
ing his  dirk.  He  thrust  the  bushes  apart 
with  the  breech  of  his  rifle;  bounded 
through  them ;  sprang  over  the  dead 
logs ;  and  in  a  moment  reached  the  spot 
where  the  beast  lav.  **  'Twas  the  act  of 
a  fool  1"  muttered  Norton,  as  he  slowly 
prepared  to  follow.  **  Yet,  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong,  and  there's  hot  blood  in 
that  young  frame.  Periiaps,  had  they 
stoppied  much  longer,  I  too  should  have 
done  the  same."  Thus,  half  musing, 
half  speaking,  he  slowly  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  Uiicket.  Here  he  paused  and 
keenly  surveyed  the  prairie  before  ven- 
turing from  the  woods.  Nodiing  was 
to  be  seen,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
steppine  out,  when  his  ear  was  arrested 
by  a  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  dead  twig 
breaking  beneath  the  tread  of  an  animal. 
C^uick  as  thouaht  he  crouched,  and 
peeped  through  me  bushes,  scanning  with 
a  sharp  eye  every  shrub  and  every  tree 
trunk  around  him.  His  fear  had  been 
awakened,  and^he  recklessness  of  his 
young  companion,  in  dischannnK  his 


rifle,  had  increased  his  watchfulness. 
Every  thing,  however,  was  quiet,  and  he 
was  prenariog  to  rise  from  his  conceal- 
ment, when  his  attention  was  cat^ht  by 


an  nnosoal  qaivcring  of  the  leaves  of  a 
small  bush  at  a  short  dislaacr,oteigiuwu 
with  wild  pea-vtnes.  Hedrewdoserlohb 
hiding-place.  Presently  the  bosh  shook 
violently ;  the  daric  painted  head  of  ao 
Indian  was  protruded  from  beneath  it  ^ 
a  pair  of  naked  sboolden  followed ;  and 
an  Indian,  aompleldy  armed,  emerged  to 
view.  With  snake-Uke  silence  he  stole 
from  tree  to  tree,  slowly  vrinninghis  way 
towards  Herrick.  But  though  he  moved 
with  all  the  instinclive  craft  of  his  people, 
he  vras  under  the  eye  of  one  whom 
many  years  apent  in  these  wilds  bad 
rendered  fully  nis  equal.  Inch  by  inch 
he  moved  fafward — the  bonier  did  the 
same.  Whenevcrhe  paoaedand  looked 
around,  Norton  crouched  to  the  earth — 
and  again  as  he  crept  cautiously  forward 
the  white  followed.  Some  time  had  been 
consumed,  and  Herrick  was  impatiently 
looking  about  for  his  companion.  Tlie 
Indian  watched  him  for  an  instant,  then 
rising  behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  linden 
tree,  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow.  Thoe 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Norton  sprang 
to  his  feet.  The  noise  of  the  motion 
caught  the  ear  of  the  Indian.  He  turned, 
but  too  late.  He  had  but  time  to  see 
the  hunter's  yager  pointed  at  his  body, 
ere  a  stream  of  fire  poured  from  its 
mouth.  Its  sharp  report  rang  through 
the  woods,  and  tne  wild  scream  of  the 
vrarrior,  as  he  leuied  in  the  air,  an- 
nounced that  its  bullet  had  been  a  death 
messenger. 


PORT  PHILIP — VAN   DIEMAK's  LAND. 

The  peninsula  of  Indented  Head 
comprises  an  area  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Barwum,  a  river  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wedge,  which  empties  itself  into 
Bass's  Strait,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Indented  Head,  and  its  course  passes 
vrithin  about  three  miles  of  the  vrestem 
extremity  of  Port  Phihj>.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  for  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  margin  of  the  Port,  is 
a  low  and  flat  surface,  composed  of  a 
light  sandy  soil,  covered  vrith  grass.  It 
is  thinly  clothed  with  the  common  spe- 
cies of  banksia,  casucarina,  and  euca- 
lyptus. The  surfeoe  then  gently  undu- 
lates into  low  hills  or  downs,  with  a  soil 
of  richer  quality,  and  grass  more  lux- 
vriaat  than  on  the  plains.    The  altitude 
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of  these  hills  gmdually  lower  towards 
the  westy  until  they  terminate  on  the 
Barwum,  in  some  places  in  steep  or 
precipitous  hanks,  nu7ing  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet    This  river  runs  at  this  place 
on  a  level  surface,  b  generally  salt  or 
brackish,  and  is  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  tides.    It  is  jomed,  abaut  three 
miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Port,  by  another  river.    The  scarcity  of 
fresh  water  makes  it  in   some   parts 
ineligible  for  sheep  fimning.    On*;  the 
peninsula,   however,   there    are  many 
small  pools,  which  are  occasionally  drank 
by  the  natives,  but  the  water  is  hrackish 
and  disagreeable  to  drink,  though  not, 
as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  settlers 
has  yet  gone,  of  unwholesome  quali^. 
At  the  junction,   the   river  from  the 
north  coast  is  called  Yaloak  by  the 
natives,  the  other  coming  from  the  west- 
ward was  named  the  Byron  by  Sir. 
Wedge.    Into  this  last,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  up,  another  stream  foils, 
named  also  by  Mr.  Wedge  Uw  Leigh. 
These  rivers  pass  through  very  extensive 
open  plains,  reaching  much  forther  than 
the  eye  can  see,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Buckley,  at  least  one 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  westward.    About  fifteen  miles  in 
a  south-west  direction  from  the  iunction 
of  the  Byron  with  the  Yaloak,  is  a  lake 
called  by  the  natives  Moderwarrie.   The 
intermediate  countrjf  called  Borrabull, 
consists  of  grassy  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, thinly  covered  with  theoeJc  (casu- 
carina),  and  round  the  lake  an  undu- 
lating grassy  country,    thinly  wooded, 
extends  to  the  westward.  On  approach- 
ing the  coast  towards  the  south,  the 
country  gradually  becomes  more  thickly 
timbeiedand  the  soil  not  so  good.  From 
this  point  the  line  of  the  coast  bears 
south-west  to  Cape  Otway,  the  country 
being  hilly  and  thickly  wooded,  unfit, 
from  appearance,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.   Near  the  northern  extremitjr  of 
the  Fort,  and  about  tliree  or  four  miles 
fcom  it,  two  rivers  form  a  junction,  the 
one  flowins  from  the  north,  and  the 
other,  called  the  Yaia-yara  or  Walerfoll, 
from  the  east.  They  are  both  navigable 
for  vesseb  of  about  sixty  tons,  for  five  or 
six  miles  above  the  junction.    A  bar  at 
t^e  mouth  precludes  the  entrance  of 
larger  vessels.    Up  to  the  bar  vessels 
of  Die  largest  burtMOy  faoweveri  can  ap- 


proach and  find  secure  anchorage.  The 
country  between  these  rivers   extends 
northward  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  to  the 
east  about  twenty-five  miles  to  a  chain 
of  mountains,  running  firom  the  back  of 
Western  Point  in  a  northern  direction, 
undulated  with  vallies  between.    It  is 
moderately  wooded,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  open  plains  stretch  along. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  of  good  quality, 
occasionally  in  the  lower  parts  venr  rich. 
It  is  every  where  closely  covered  with 
crass,  rib-g^iiss,  and  othier  herbs.    Mr. 
Wedge  thinks  very  highly  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  considers  it  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  the  plough.    The 
liead  of  the  salt  water  in  each  river  will 
form  eligible  sites  for  townships,  as  well 
as  the  point  near  the  anchorage  for  large 
vessels,  at  which  last,  however,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  there  is  no  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Theriverwhichflowsfromtheeast  is  call- 
ed by  the  natives  Yara-^ara.  Theoountrv 
between  the  river  comm^  from  the  north 
and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Port, 
extending  about  twenty-five  miles  inland, 
is  open,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
downs,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
slender  grass,  growing  on  a  stiff"  and 
shallow  soil.    About  midway,  a  stream 
called  the  Weiribie,  foils  into  the  Port. 
It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  vrith  about  three 
feet  at  low  water.     A  mount  called 
Villanenata  bv  the  natives,  at  a  range  of 
hills,  which  bounds  the  plains  on  the 
north-west,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Com- 
pany as  a  station.    With  the  exception 
of  the  mount,  the  country  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  woody.    Along  the  course 
of  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  Port,  the  plains  are 
quite    open,   affording    in   all    places 
valuable    sheep  stations  for   breeding 
flocks,  although  it  is  not  improbable 
they  may  be  sometimes  visited  with 
drought  in  dry  summers.    It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  vrest  and  south, 
which  usually  bring  rains  with  them. 
Very  heavy  dews  are  also  very  common. 
To  the  north  and  west  of  these  plains  the 
country  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  pastomi  purposes. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  timber  fit 
for  building  and  fencing,  the  want  of 
which  will  be  seriously  felt,  whenever 
this  territory  becomes  thickly  inhabited 
I  But  oa  the  wholes  il  is  very  fotourable 
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for  the  general  purposes  of  ooloiuifttioii. 
*<  During  all  my  wanderings  in  Van 
Diemen  8  Land,*'  says  Mr.  Wedge,  ''  I 
never  fell  in  with  an  emu  in  its  wild 
sute.  This  pleasure  was  reserved  till 
my  recent  vbit  to  Port  Philip ;  I  saw 
them  on  several  oocasions,  altogether 
about  twenty  in  number.  I  bad  not 
before  a  conception  of  the  statelincss  and 
grandeur  of  these  birds.  Kangwoos  are 
not  numerous  about  Port  Philip,  for 
which  we  can  scarcely  account,  u  the 
midst  of  so  much  good  pasturage,  except 
that  being  without  that  refuge  in  the 
woods  which  is  afforded  every  where  in 
A  an  Diemen's  Land,  they  are  more  soo- 
oessfullv  hunted  down  by  the  natives, 
and  perhaps  the  young  ones  occasionally 
by  the  wild  dog.  Those  that  were  met 
with  were  very  large,  and  were  very  swift 
on  foot.  A  crow  of  very  large  species, 
wild  geese,  quails,  black  swans,  wild 
ducks  and  teal,  are  very  abundant,  but 
all  are,  with  the  exertion  of  the  quails, 
wild  and  difficult  to  set.  These  is  also 
another  animal  which  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  worm*bat.  The  holes  which 
it  inhabits  are  Uurge  enough  for  a  mode- 
rately sized  person  to  creep  into,  and  the 
creature  itself  must  weign  150  pounds 
and  upwards.  The  natives  call  it  ourin- 
gore,  and  they  prize  its  flesh  very  highly. 
On  this  account  they  take  great  trouble 
to  dig  them  out  of  their  holes.  For  this 
purpose,  they  make  a  little  boy  go  into 
the  hole  first,  driving  the  aniinal  before 
him  with  his  feet  to  me  end  of  the  hole. 
He  then  knocks  upwards  as  a  guide 
for  those  on  the  outside  to  open  a  hole 
downwards,  which  labour  they  accom- 
plish with  pointed  sticks.  They  are 
superstitious  in  believing,  that  should 
the  boy  open  his  eyes  whilst  under 
ground,  he  would  not  come  out  again 
alive,  and  Buckley  quotes  an  instance 
in  support  of  this  absurdity.  Besides 
these,  a  very  beautiful  species  of  sciurus 
or  squirrel  has  been  found  here.  It  is 
small,  with  fur  excessively  fine,  but  not 
having  a  specimen  belbre  usy  we  are  un- 
able more  minutely  to  describe  it.  Of 
the  winged  race  the  ^us  piiitaeia 
appears  to  be,  as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
the  most  numerous.  Five  or  six  new 
and  beautiful  parrots  have  been  described 
to  us.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound  with 
excellent  fish.  The  root  periodically 
dug  up  and  eaten  ^  tha  latim  is  • 


species  of  saisify  or  soofsoDcra.  MThen 
Mf.  Wedge  first  landed  at  Port  Philip, 
he  found  seven  femilies  of  natives  residiBg 
in  their  huts  near  the  encampment, 
which  had  been  fefmed  by  the  settlers 
who  had  just  arrived  vnth  sheep.  The 
most  friendly  ondentanding  sabsiited 
between  them.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
number  were  hunting.  Th^  vetumcd 
in  the  evening  with  a  plentinil  supply, 
consbtiog  of  ^ible  ro9ls  which  they  nad 
<^ug  up,  kangaroo  rats,  and  calkai,  or 
a  species  of  ant,in  the  fly  state,  ooUecled 
from  the  hollows  of  trees.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  possessed 
no  articles,  either  of  food  or  oonycoience, 
especially  knives  and  blankets.- These 
people  are,  we  regret  to  say,  deckled 
caimibals.  They  do  not,  however,  in- 
dulge in  this  homble  propensi^,  except 
in  two  case^,  the  one  in  consuming  Ine 
bodies  of  hostile  tribes  killed  in  batUe, 
and  the  other— we  shudder  to  relate  it — 
on  their  own  oftpring.  Tlie  women  are 
accustomed  lo  nurK  and  suckle  their 
children,  until  three  or  four  years  old, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
and  inooDvenienoe  of  finding  sustenance 
for  two,  should  a  second  be  bom  bdbre 
the  eldest  is  weaned,  they  destroy  the 
youngest  immediately  after  its  birth. 
There  are  some  mothers  also  among  them 
who  destroy  their  offiipring  from  mere 
wantonness;  and  onefemale,  the  wife  of 
Nullumbor,  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Wedge  as  having  destroyed  ten  out  of 
eleven  of  her  children.  The  increase  of 
the  tribes  is,  of  course,  by  this  murderous 
means,  materially  keptdown.  Polygamy, 
however,  is  common,  few  of  the  men 
having  less  than  two  vrives,  and  some 
four  or  more.  The  women  are  the 
slaves  of  the  men,  and  they  are  severely 
chastised  by  their  husbands  on  the  least 
fault  or  neglect  of  duty,  even  on  the 
occasion  of  want  of  success  in  hunting 
orproctuingfood.  Tododiistheunfeel- 
ing  males  take  the  burning  brands  from 
the  fire,  and  cast  them  with  force,  and 
too  sure  an  aim,  at  their  oppressed  vic- 
tims. Surely  the  vrork  of  cotonimUon, 
and  thepossession  of  this  beautiful  tem* 
tory,  by  civilized  Christians,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  human  benefit,  and  not  an 
unjustifiableencroachment.  Onthedeath 
of  a  husband,  all  his  wives  become  the  pro* 
pertyof  theeldeitof  his  brothen,  or  otthe 
nexlofkiB.  IhsmeiiaiejaakwsoftfMr 
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mweif  and  when  any  culpable  intrigue 
is  discovered,  it  very  generally  leads  to 
the  death  of  the  offender^  unless  the  latter 
be  powerful  or  wealthy,  and  gives  in  re- 
turn some  weighty  compensation.  Infi- 
delity is,  however,  uncommon  amongst 
tliero.  In  bestowing  daughters  for  wives, 
they  are  promised  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  parents 
receive  presents  of  food,  oppossum  or 
kangaroo  skins,  rugs,  spears,  &c.,  from 
the  person  to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  and 
these  arrangements  are  considered  as 
binding  as  (he  mairtage  knot  among  us. 
The  men  are  prohibited  from  looking  at 
Uie  mother  of  the  girl  given  to  them  in 
marriage,  which  singular  custom  is  ob- 
served with  Uie  strictest  caution.  The 
fights  which  occasionally  take  place  be- 
tween the  different  tribes  are  not  often 
fiital,  though  the  weapons  of  war  are  very 
dangerous.  But  they  are  remarkably  ex- 
pert in  avoiding  a  blow,  and  very  gene- 
rally escape  unhurt  Their  skill  in  tracing 
the  path  of  a  kangaroo  or  other  animals 
would  be  almost  incredible  to  a  Euro- 
pean. The  slightest  disarrangement  of 
the  grass,  a  broken  twig,  or  the  smallest 
thing  that  indicates  the  passing  of  an 
object,  is  perceived)  and  serves  to  guide 
pursuit.  Their  perceptions  of  seeins, 
hearing,  and  smelling,  are  remarkably 
acute,  and  their  patient  perseverance  in 
watching  for  game  is  equally  wonderful. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  kan- 
garoo flesh,  and  otner  animals,  fish, 
roots  of  various  kinds,  black  swans, 
duckSy  and  many  other  birds,  as  well  as 
reptiles.  In  tlieir  appetites  they  are 
Quite  voracious,  and  the  quantity  they 
devour  at  one  meal,  as  Mr.  Wedgewood 
says,  <*  would  astonish  a  London  alder- 
man, although  not  so  fastidious  in  the 
quality  of  the  viandsV*  They  appear  to 
be  without  any  religious  observance, 
although  they  evidently  believe  in  a 
future  state.  They  are,  however,  docile, 
and  many  of  them  assisted  the  first 
settlers  in  erecting  their  huts,  being  re- 
paid for  their  services  in  bread  or  blan- 
kets. Their.habitatjonsare  of  the  readiest 
construction,  being  composed  of  branches 
of  trees,  laid  with  tolerable  compactness, 
inclining  to  an  apex  at  an  angle  of  al>out 
45  degrees,  forming  in  shape  a  segment 
of  a  circle.  They  are  of  a  cheerful  and 
happy  disposition,  and  in  the  evenings 
dance  and  sing  for  amusement.    Before 


thdr  entertainjiients  they  paint  and  de- 
corate themaelves,  tying  dead  boughs  to 
their  legs,  and  the  women  beating  time 
wiih  two  sticks.  Their  dress  consists  of 
an  oppossum  or  kangaroo  skin  rug,  very 
neatly  sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of 
the  tail  of  the  latter.  Their  whole  body 
is  commonly  enveloped  in  this  rug. 
The  men  are  always  armed  with  spears, 
and  the  women  with  a  stick  about  five 
feet  in  length,  with  which  they  dig  up 
the  roots.  In  a  femily  all  those  capable 
to  assist  in  procuring  food  are  furnished 
with  blankets  and  nets.  They  live  in 
small  groups,  each  family  having  a  sepa- 
rate mesS)  the  father  presiding  at  the 
repast,  and  distributing  the  food.  They 
have  only  two  meals  a  day,  breakfast 
and  supper.  They  wear  shields  of  two 
kinds — one  as  a  protection  against  spears, 
and  the  other  to  ward  off  the  blows  of 
clubs.  The  Ust  one  is  about  thirty  inches 
lonp,  with  a  round  knob  at  the  end, 
which  is  used  as  a  missile;  the  other 
is  about  the  same  length,  with  a  pointed 
hook  at  one  end,  which  in  its  turn  is 
shaped  to  an  edge.  When  used,  they 
dnect  the  face  of  the  weapon  to  the  ad- 
versary's head ;  but  when  the  point  of 
the  stick  is  the  means  of  attack,  it  is 
pointed  to  the  ribs.  '*  It  is,"  says  Mr. 
Wedge,  ''a  fearful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  savage,  whose  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  this  and  all  other  weapons  is 
trulv  great."  They  wear  the  small  bone 
of  the  leg  of  the  kangaroo,  about  five  or 
six  inches  long,  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo  and 
other  animals  fastened  in  the  hair,  and 
folds  of  strings  made  from  the  sinews  of 
the  emu's  legs  round  their  necks.  These 
decorations  serve  much  to  heighten  their 
savage  appearance.  They  appear  to  be 
very  healthy,  and  free  from  cutaneous 
disorders;  but  Mr.  Wedge  observed 
some  of  them  with  scars  on  their  laces, 
not  unlike  the  marks  occasioned  by  the 
small  pox.  Their  language  is  not  harsh, 
and  when  the  ear  is  accustomed  to  it, 
becomes  pleasing.  The  liquids  and 
vowels  preponderate.  The  following  are 
specimens  —  **  Villamanata,"  —  station 
mount,  '*  Bellarine,"  hills  on  Indented 
Head,  "Burrabull,"  hills  near,  <<Bun- 
gawillock,''  or  Buckley's  falls — *<  Mode- 
warrie,"  the  lake — *'  Noondeit,"  a  small 
pool  on  Indented  Head — '*  Curwee,"  a 
chain  of  lands  a  little  west  of  Port 
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Philip.  They  burn  their  dead  who  die 
a  natural  deaUi,  but  the  bodies  of  women 
and  girls,  after  death,  are '  frequently 
thrown  across  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
suffered  to  be  eaten  by  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  On  the  death  of  a  husband 
or  a  child,  or  an  accident  to  either,  the 
women  lacerate  and  disfigure  their 
faces. 


THE  JEWS  OUTWITTED. 

When  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was 
on  the  point  of  introducing  a  new  regu- 
lation concerning  the  Jews  of  his  empire, 
they  made  great  exertions  at  Vienna  in 
order  to  prevent  its  adoption.  Tbe^ 
succeeded  by  different  means  in  prevail- 
ing upon  several  influential  members  of 
the  Imperial  Privy  Council  to  oppose  the 
measure  in  qttestion,which,  besides  being 
favourably  looked  upon  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  was  particularly  supported  by 
Prince  Kaunitz.  The  Jews  tried  a  long 
time  in  vain  to  get  access  to  that  cele- 
brated statesman,  who  had  given  strict 
orders  that  none  of  the  body  should  be 
admitted  into  his  presence.  At  last  they 
offered  a  considerable  present  to  the 
Prince's  valet  de  chambre  if  he  would 
procure  for  a  Jew  an  interview  with  his 
master,  which  was  to  last  only  one  mi- 
nute, and  during  which  the  Jew  was  to 
address  to  the  Prince  one  single  word. 
The  vakt  de  chamhre  stated  to  his 
master  the  offer  he  had  received,  and 
Kaunitz,  whose  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  de- 
mand, granted  the  wished- for  audience, 
which  was  to  take  pUice  an  hour  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  at 
which  the  new  measure  was  to  be  finally 
decided.  At  the  appointed  time  a  Jew 
entered  the  Prince's  closet,  and,  having 
made  a  low  bow,  deposited  on  the  table 
a  sealed  pocket,  and  said  **  Sehweige  /" 
(be  silent)  after  which  he  made  another 
obeisance  and  withdrew.  The  Prince 
opened  the  packet,  and  having  found  that 
it  contained  a  very  large  sum  in  bank- 
notes, put  itinto  his  pocket  and  proceeded 
to  the  council.  When  the  aiscussion 
began,  several  members  violently  oppos- 
ed the  intended  measure  by  every  kind 
of  argument,  whilst  Kaunitz,  who  was 
its  chief  promoter,  remained  silent:  at 
last  the  Emperor,  turning  to  the  Prince, 
incjuired  witn  astonishment  how  it  hap- 


pened that  he  did  not  defend  a  measure 
which  he  had  constantly  advocated. 
''  Sir,"  said  Kaunitz,  depositing  on  the 
table,  the  packet  he  had  received  from 
the  Jew,  "  I  have  received  this  sum  for 
being  silent,  ask  the  other  gentlemen  how 
mu(£  they  have jrot  for  speaking  against 
the  measure."  Ihe  opponents  were  con- 
founded by  the  strange  disclosure^  an4 
the^new  regulations  were  carried. 

ICEBERGS   IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1836,  when 
in  latitude  61,  N.  and  longitude  6,  W. 
we  were  surprized  to  see  two  very  large 
icebergs.  A  sight  so  novel,  within  200 
miles  of  our  own  shores,  excited  much 
interest  amongst  us,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
many  ships  that  might  run  against  them 
during  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  as 
such  a  circumstance  as  ice  so  near  to 
England  had  never  before  been  known. 
One  of  these  masses  could  not  have  been 
less  than  70  feet  high,  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  diameter;  the  other  was  higher, 
but  much  less  extensive.—  Capt.  Rau's 
Voyage  in  teareh  of  the  Mitting  WMalert, 
quotw  in  the  United  Service  foumal. 


CIACASSIA  FROM  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

As  our  vesseb  glided  slowly  forward , 
we  distinctly  saw  the  little  cots  of  the 
Circassians,  with  their  smoking  dunc- 
nies,  and  farm  yards  surrouMed  by 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  appearing  as  if  the 
very  abodes  of  contentment  and  peace  ; 
shepherds  in  their  picturesque  costume, 
with  long  spears  in  their  hands,  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds ;  the  agricultural 
fields  were  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
chiklren,  cutting  down  the  waving  com  ; 
and  camels  and  buffaloes,  loaded  with 
the  produce,  were  slowly  winding  their 
homeward  way  through  the  deep  vaUies. 
It  was  indeed  a  lovely  picture,  whidi 
blended  the  most  sublime  and  pictu- 
resque scenery  with  the  beauty  of  ro- 
mantic rural  life,  and  realized  all  that 
the  most  lively  invention  of  a  poeC 
could  create  of  an  Arcadia. — ^nctrU 
TraveUin  Cireauia^ 


LoodOBt—Prliitedby  J.  Laat,  No.  S,  Bdwartf- 
ttreet,  Hampstead-rowl ;  «Dd  puliUsliod  by  W. 
U,  Clam,  19|  Warwick-lane^  Patcraoiter-row. 
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[Fuel  Id. 


DREADFUL  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  WILDS  OP 
CAJTRARU. 


The  Orotoenor  Indianua,  on  hn 
hommrard  bound  voyi^,  wu  wrecked 
on  the  eoMt  of  CifTrariB  on  tbe  4ib  or 
AugiMt,  1783.  CBptain  Coioa,  and 
crew  tnd  patteagen,  after  lavine  what 
tbey  coula  from  the  wreck,  TecoFTcd  to 

Sroceed  by  land  lo  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope ;  betne,  from  th«  calcnlaiioD* 
that  were  miae,  in  hopet  of  being  able 
to  reach  tome  of  the  Dutch  (ettleinenti 
in  fifteen  or  liiieen  days,  which  they 
wouU  hiTC  done  had  not  rivers  inter- 
nned  and  retarded  Iheir  progreu. 

Everything  being  arranged,  they  Mt 
out  OD  their  journey  on  the  7th,  leaiing 
briiind  only  an  old  Eait  India  soldier, 
who  being  lame,  preferted  trailing  bin- 
*elf  to  the  Datirei  till  some  more  fitvour- 
aUe  opportunity  of  getting  away  ihould 
ptcaent  iuclf.  Ai  thf?  moved  forward 
Vpl.  1. 


they  were  followed  by  sonie  of  the  n»- 
tives,  while  othen  reroained  at  the 
wreck.  Thote  who  accompanied  tbem 
plundered  them  from  lime  to  time,  and 
somelimet  threw  itone*  at  them.  Aftet 
uroceeding  a  few  milei,  ihey  were  m«t 
by  a  par^  of  about  thirty  of  the  nalivef, 
who«e  hair  vras  fastened  up  in  «  conical 
form,  and  Uteir  faces  painted  red. 
Among  theie  wat  a  nian  who  ipoke 
Dutch,  who,  it  aflawardi  appeared,  wai 
K  runaway  slave  from  the  Cape,  on 
account  of  some  crimes,  and  was  named 
Trout.  When  this  man  came  up  to  the 
travellers,  he  enquired  nfao  they  were, 
and  whither  they  were  going,  rinding 
by  their  answers  that  they  had  been 
cast  away,  he  iDfonned  them,  that  their 
intended  journey  lo  tbe  Cape  would  b« 
attended  with  unspeakable  difflcnltici, 
41' 
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from  the  natives,  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
they  would  have  to  past. 

They  tried  to  engage  Trout  as  their 
gttid€;  hut  he  resisted  all  their  sotieiia- 
tions.  They  then  pursued  their  joumey 
four  or  five  days,  during  which  they 
were  constantly  surrounded  by  the  na- 
tives, who  took  from  them  whalevtr 
they  pleased ;  but  invariably  retired  on 
the  approach  of  night.  They  pttlsed 
many  villaiteSi  whieh  tbtv  carafully 
avoided,  that  they  might  be  leM  Mposed 
to  the  insults  of  the  tiatites.  At  length 
thf7  came  to  a  dctfp  valley,  where  they 
were  met  by  three  Caffres,  armed  with 
lances,  which  they  held  several  times  to 
the  captalb's  threat.  Irritat«d,  beyond 
all  patience,  by  thiir  rondutt,  he 
vmiiiched  ohe  of  the  lanres  from  their 
hunds  and  broke  it.  Of  thii  the  natives 
seemed  to  take  no  notice,  and  went 
away;  but  next  day,  on  coming  to  a 
large  village,  they  there  found  the  three 
men,  with  three  or  four  htindted  of  their 
countrymen,  all  armed  with  lanaei  atid 
targets.  As  the  travelltfs  advanced 
th^  were  stopped  by  these  people,  who 
betian  to  pilfer  and  ihsult  them,  and  at 
last  fell  upon  and  beat  them. 

Conceiving  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  natives  to  kill  them,  they  formed 
the  resolution  of  defending  themselves 
to  the  last  ettremity.  Accordingly, 
placing  the  women,  the  children,  and 
the  sick  at  some  dl>tano«,  the  remaiiidcri 
to  the  number  of  eighty  or  ninetvi  en- 
gaged their  opponents  in  a  kind  of  run- 
ning fight,  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
when  the  shipwt^scked  partt,  gaining  an 
eminence  where  tliey  could  not  be  sun 
tounded,  a  kind  of  pailey  took  place. 
In  this  unfotiunftte  encounter  many 
were  wounded  on  both  Sides,  but  none 
killed.  After  peace  had  been  agreed 
upon,  the  travellers  cut  the  buttons 
fh)m  their  coats,  and  presented  them  to 
the  natives,  upoti  ^hich  the  Iatt#f  Went 
away  and  returned  ho  more. 

The  following  night  they  ¥ete  tthi'- 
fied  with  the  noise' of  wiM  beaHts,  sd 
that  the  men  were  obliged  to  keep  watth 
to  prevent  their  too  near  apptDdch. 
When  morning  airived  they  Were  hg«<rt 
io  n^d  hy  •Trout,  who  had  bfe^n  on 
board  the'  wreck,  and  had  loaded  himself 
wlih  various  tiriicles  of  iron  utid  copper, 
which  he  Was  carrying  to  his  habitation. 


He  cautioned  them  against  making  any 
resistance  in  future,  for  as  they  were 
not  furftlibed  with  any  weapons  of 
defence,  opposition  would  only  tend  to 
irritate  the  natives,  and  inereaae  ob* 
fimctions*  With  this  advice  ha  left 
them. 

The  next  day  as  they  were  advancing, 
a  party  of  natives  eame  down  upon 
them,  and  plundered  thetu,  lifhoof^  odier 
things,  of  their  tinder-box,  flint  and 
steely  which  proved  an  ineparable  lass. 
They  «»efe  flow  obliged  w  c^rry  with 
them  a  ^re-brand  br  tutns^  Ifit  fiatifei 
following  them  till  it  was  almost  dark. 
At  lefigth  they  came  Itf  a  amall  fiver, 
where  th#y  determined  Mb  stop  during 
the  night,  fiefbre  the  nltivf«  departed 
they  became  more  insolent  than  e«er, 
robbing  the  gentlemen  of  thetf  wtlrfaes, 
and  the  Indies  of  the  diamond!  Whfeh 
they  had  secreted  in  ibd^  hair.  iPhe 
attempt  to  resist  theat  outragit  was 
productive  of  fresh  inlUltSi  Md  tten 
blows. 

Tlie  flowing  day  they  eHNsed  the 
river,      oere  their  provisioni  bcin« 
nearly  exfitnided,  and  the  delay  and 
fatlgun  docasioned  b^  travelling  with  the 
womeii  and  childtvn  being  freatf  the 
sailors  began  to  murmur^  And  each 
seemed  resolved  to  shifl  for  himself. 
Aorofdingly,  the   captain,    with   Mr. 
Logic,  the  first  mate,  and  hit  wtfe|  the 
third  male*  Colonel  James  imd  lady, 
Mh  and  Mrs.  Uoaea,  Mr.  Newman,  a 
passenger,  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  with 
five  of  the  children,  agreed  to  keep  toge- 
ther, knd  travel  as  befbtc;  oaoy-of  the 
sailors  vrere  also   prevallet   iipon  to 
attend  them^  hy  the  liberal  pnmiistt  of 
the  passengers.    On  the  other  handi 
Mt.  Shaw,  the  second  mate,  Mr.  Trotter, 
the  fburtbt  Mr.  Harris,  the  flfUi»  Csp« 
taitt  tnlbot,  MtesH.  wtuiamt  and  Tiy* 
\6ti  M.    D'fispidette»   sevetid   other 
gentlemm  fthd  their  senrantt,  logelhflr 
With  a  fiumbH*  of  th«  seamen,  in  all 
fbrty-thfee  persons^  among  whom  «ms 
Hynes,  fhnh  whom  much  InlbmMtiaB 
was  aflerwftftlfe  obtained,  lesolvad  to 
hasten  forward .    A  )rt>ung  i^ntlemaa  of 
the  name  of  Law,  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  trying  after  one  of  the  passea* 
gets*  they  Utrreed  to  take  him  with  them) 
and  to  carry  him  by  turns  when  timd. 
This  separation  Was  equally  ervel,  in^ 
tsolitic  and  fiital.    H5wever>  the 
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jMte*8  party,  having  been  stopped  1^  a 
river^  they  travelled  in  company  the 
whole  of  that  d«y  and  part  of  the 

IMJEt. 

They  now  arrived  at  a  ]at^€  village, 
whero  they  found  Trout,  who  introduced 
hia  wile  and  child  to  them,  and  jinformed 
them  that  this  waa  hjf  xeaidence;  he 
repeated  hia  former  declaration,  that  the 
natives  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart, 
even  if  he  were  inclined  to  return  to  his 
own  country ;  but  he  communicated  to 
them  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
ittlative^to  the  journey.  During  the 
convfliaation  with  Trout,  the  natives 
jurrounded  them  in  numbers,  and  con- 
4inued  to  follow  them  till  dusk.  The 
iwo  Govfttniea  passed  the  night  toge- 
ther, but  that  distress  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  bond  of  unity,  was  unfor- 
tunately perverted  into  an  occasion  for 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 

Their  provisions  running  very  short, 
a  par^  went  down  to  the  sea-side  to 
seek-  for  sheil-6sh  on  the  rocks,  and 
found  a  c<»isiderable  quantity  of  oysters, 
muscles,  and  limpets.  These  were  di- 
vided among  tl)e  women,  the  children, 
and  the  sick ;  for  the  tide  happening  to 
oome  in  before  they  had  collectea  a 
sufficient  stock,  some  of  the  wretched 
troop  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a  very  scanty  allowance.  After  a  re- 
past which  rather  excited  than  gratified 
their  appetites,  they  continued  their 
mamh,  and  about  noon  reached  a  small 
village,  where  an  old  map  approached 
them,  armed  with  a  lance,  which  he 
levelled,  making  at  the  same  time,  a 
noise  somewhat  resembling  the  report  pf 
a  musket.  Frpm  this  circumstance,  it 
is  pcobable,  he  was  acquamted  with  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  apprehended  they 
would  kill  his  cattle,  for  he  instantly 
drove  his  herd  into  the  kraal ;  an  inclo- 
aure,  where  thev  are  always  secured  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  during  the 
night.  The  old  man  took  no  further 
notioe  of  the  travellers,  but  they  were 
fblJowed  by  some  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  behaved  extremely 
ill  to  them. 

Their  final  separation  now  toQk  p]ace. 
They  parted  to  nneet  no  more. 

Th^  conceived,  that  by  pursuing 
different  routes,  and  travelling  m  small 
parties,  they  should  be  less  the  object  of 
jealouiyr  to  Iha  Aativei^  aad  could  the 
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more  easily  procure  subsistence.  From 
this  period  the  fate  pf  the  captain  and 
his  associates  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known. 

Tlie  party  whicth  had  attached  itself  to 
the  second  mate,  travelled  till  it  was 
quite  dark,  when  arriving  at  a  conveni- 
ent spot,  a  kindled  a  fire  and  reposed 
for  the  night.  Towards  the  dose  of 
next  day  they  reached  an  extensive 
wood,  and  spent  a  restless  nisht  on  its 
verge,  being  terribly  alarmed  by  th  e 
howling  of  wild  beasts.  They  conti- 
nued their  route  the  following  day,  till 
noon,  without  any  other  food  than  wild 
sorrel,  and  such  berries  as  they  observed 
the  birds  to  peck  at.  None  of  the 
natives  made  their  appearance.  The 
wanderers  having  reached  a  point  of  the 
rocks,  found  some  shell- fish,  and,  after 
refreshing  themselves,  they  advanced  till 
they  came  to  the  baoJcs  of  a  large  river, 
where  they  slept. 

Next  morning,  finding  the  river  very 
large  and  deep,  and  several  of  the  com- 
pany being  unable  to  swim,  they  re- 
solved to  follow  its  windings,  and  seek 
some  place  where  it  was  fordable.  In 
their  way  they  passed  many  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  too  much 
alarmed  to  yield  them  any  assistance. 
Not  finding  the  river  become  narrower, 
they  constructed,  with  such  materials  as 
they  found  on  the  banks,  catamarans,  a 
kind  of  raft,  in  order  to  cross  it.  Those 
who  could  not  swim  were  placed  upon 
the  float,  which  being  impelled  by  the 
others,  they  all  crossed  in  safety. 

It  was  now  three  days  since  they  had 
left  (he  sea,  and  during  that  period 
they  had  scarcely  taken  any  nourishmeiit 
but  water  and  a  little  sorrel.  They, 
therefore,  again  directed  their  course  to 
the  shore,  where  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  abundance  of  shell-fish, 
which  afforded  them  a  seasonable  re- 
freshment. After  following  the  treadings 
of  the  coast  for  three  or  four  days,  pene- 
trating a  pathless  wood  where,  perhaps, 
no  human  being  had  ever  trod,  uncer- 
tain which  way  to  proceed,  incommoded 
by  the  heat,  and  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  their  march,  they  were  almost 
ready  to  sink,  when  they  reached  the 
summit  of  a  hill .  Here  they  rested,  and 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  spacious 
plain  before  them,  through  whicn  a  fine 
atr^am  ineaadend.    M  the  wild  beasts 
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howerer,  were  accustomed  ia  their  noc- 
turnal prowlingSi  to  resort  to  this  place 
for  water,  the  situation  of  the  travellers 
was  perilous,  and  subject  to  continual 
alarms. 

In  the  morning  they  resumed  their 
course,  and  entereid  another  wood  just 
as  the  night  set  in.  Having  passed  it 
by  paths  which  the  wild  beasts  alone 
had  made,  they  again  reached  the  sea- 
coast.  Here  they  made  fires,  which, 
after  the  fatigues  th^  had  undergone, 
was  a  toilsome  business,  and  threw  into 
them  the  oysters  they  had  collected,  to 
make  them  open,  as  they  had  not  a 
knife  amongst  them.  On  this  spot  they 
reposed,  but  found  no  water.  Next 
day  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  dead  whale.  The  want  of  a 
knife  to  cut  it  up,  prevented  them  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  this  accidental 
supply.  Some  of  them  nauseated  this 
food ;  while  others,  making  a  fire  on  the 
carcase,  dug  out  the  part  thus  roasted, 
with  oyster  shells,  and  made  a  hearty 
meal. 

A  fine  level  country  now  presented 
itself,  the  sight  of  which  caused  them  to 
believe,  that  they  had  reached  the  north- 
ernmost parts  of  the  Dutch  colonies. 

After  many  disputes,  another  division 
of  the  party  took  place.  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  fourth  mate,  Mr.  Harris,  the  fifth, 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Taylor,  Captain 
Talbot,  and  seamen,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  persons,  among  whom  vras 
Hynes,  resolved  to  proceed  inland.  The 
carpenter,  the  ship's  steward,  M.  D'£a- 
pinette,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  with  about 
twenty-four  seamen,  continued  to  follow 
the  shore. 

The  party  which  took  the  interior, 
proceeded  for  three  days  through  a  very 
pleasant  country,  where  they  saw  a  great 
number  of  deserted  kraals.  During  this 
time  they  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon 
but  a  few  oysters,  which  they  carried 
with  them,  and  some  berries  and  wild 
sorrel.  Hunger  now  compelled  them 
to  return  to  the  coast,  where,  as  usual, 
they  found  a  supply  of  shell-fish.  Cap- 
tain Talbot  at  this  time  corophdned  of 
great  weakness,  and  repeatedly  sat  down 
to  rest  himself.  The  party  several  times 
indulj^ed  him  by  doing  the  same ;  but 
perceiving  that  he  was  quite  exhausted, 
they  went  on,  leaving  him  and  his  fiuth- 
ful  servant  Blair,  behind;  neither  of 


whom  were  heard  of  any  mote.  The 
next  day  they  arrived  at  a  small  river, 
where  they  found  two  of  the  carpealer^s 
party,  who  being  unaUe  to  swim,  had 
been  left  behind.  The  joy  of  these  poor 
creatures,  at  the  sight  of  their  oomiwle>y 
was  excessive.  They  were  with  diffi- 
culty got  over  the  river,  and  travcUiii^ 
for  four  days  more,  the  party  caoie  to 
another  river,  of  sodi  breadth,  that  none 
of  them  would  attempt  to  pass  iL  Her- 
ing  no  alternative,  they  inarched  aloi^g 
its  banks,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  practi- 
cable passage,  and  arrived  at  a  village^ 
where  the  natives  showed  them  the 
inside  of  a  vratch  which  some  of  the  car- 
penter's party  had  given  them  for  a 
tittle  milk;  upon  vrhich  Mr.  Shaw 
ofiiered  them  the  inside  of  his  watch  for 
a  calf.  To  this  they  assented,  bat  no 
sooner  had  they  obtained  posseasioDy 
than  they  vrithheld  the  calf,  and  drove  it 
out  of  the  village.  They  continued  their 
march  along  the  river  for  sevenl  days, 
till  coming  to  a  part  vrhere  they  ooa- 
oeived  they  should  be  able  to  cross, 
they  constructed  a  catamaran  as  before, 
and  all  passed  in  safety,  excepting  the 
two  who  had  been  left  bdund  by  the 
carpenter's  party,  who  were  afinud  to 
venture,  and  who  were  never  seen  afket^ 
wards. 

The  company  now  proceeded,  in  an 
obliaue  direction,  toirards  the  shore, 
whicn  they  readied  about  noon  on  the 
third  day.  Next  morning,  at  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide,  they  procured  some  shell- 
fish, and  n^&eshed  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  that  day's  march  they  fi^  in 
with  a  party  of  the  natives,  belonging, 
as  they  imagined,  to  a  new  station,  by 
vrhom  tb^  were  beaten,  and  extremely 
ill  treated.  To  avoid  their  persecutioos 
they  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods 
till  the  savages  had  retired,  vrhen  th^ 
assembled  again  and  resumed  thar 
maroh.  They  had  not  proceeded  fiw, 
before  they  perceived  the  prints  of  hu- 
man feet  in  the  sand,  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  their  late  companioos 
were  before  them.  In  the  hope  of 
rejoining  them,  they  traced  their  sup- 
posed footsteps  for  awhile,  but  soon 
tost  them  among  the  rocks  and  grass. 
After  some  time  they  came  to  another 
river,  not  very  broad,  but  of  considerable 
depth,  which  they  crossed  on  a  cata- 
maran.    At  the  expiration  of  three 
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days  they  overtook  the  carpenter's  party, 
whose  sufferings  they  found  had  been 
even  more  severe  than  their  own.  The 
carpenter  himself  had  been  poisoned  by 
eatmg  some  kind  of  fruit,  witn  the  nature 
of  which  he  was  unacquainted;  M. 
D'Espinette,  and  Mr.  Ohver,  worn  out 
with  mmine  and  fatigue,  had  been  left 
to  their  &te.  The  unfortunate  little 
traveller.  Law,  was  still  with  them,  and 
had  hitherto  supported  every  hardship  in 
an  astonishing  manner. 

Thus  once  more  united,  they  pro- 
ceeded together  till  they  came  to  a 
sandy  beach,  where  they  found  a  couple 
of  planks,  with  a  spike-nail  in  each. 
This  convinced 'them  that  some  Euro- 
pean ships  had  been  near  the  coast,  or 
that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
settlement.  The  nails  were  priies  of 
the  first  consequence ;  these  beine  flat- 
tened between  two  stones,  were  uiaped 
into  something  like  knives ;  and  to  men 
in  their  situation,  were  considered  a 
most  valuable  acquisition. 

In  a  short  time  they  came  to  another 
river,  on  whose  banks  they  accidentally 
found  fresh  water,  which  induced  them 
to  rest  there  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  crossed  the  river,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  sea  shore,  they  found  an- 
other dead  whale,  which  diffused  a 
general  joy,  till  a  large  party  of  natives 
armed  with  lances,  came  down  upon 
them.  These  people,  however,  perceiv- 
ing the  deplorable  condition  of  the  tra- 
vellers conducted  themselves  so  peace- 
ably towards  them  as  to  dispel  their 
apprehensions.  One  of  them  even  lent 
those  who  were  employed  upon  the 
whale  his  lance,  by  means  of  which,  and 
their  two  knives,  they  cut  into  junks, 
and  carried  off  a  considerable  quantity, 
till  they  could  find  wood  and  water  to 
dress  it.  On  coming  to  a  river  the 
following  day,  another  of  the  party 
dropped,  and  ihey  were  under  the  cruel 
necessity  of  leaving  him  behind. 

After  enduring  many  other  hardships 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  losing  five  more 
of  their  number,  they  arrived  at  a  village, 
where  the  natives  offered  to  barter  a 
young  bullock  with  them.  The  inside 
of  a  watch,  some  buttons,  and  other 
trifles,  were  offered  and  readily  accepted 
in  exchange.  The  beast  being  delivered 
up,  was  dispatched  by  the  liuice  of  one 
of  the  natives.  The  Caf&es  were  pleased 


to  receive  back  the  entrails,  and  the  car- 
case being  divided  in  the  most  impartial 
manner,  the  wanderers  took  up  their 
abode  for  that  night  near  the  village,  and 
next  morning  passed  another  river  on  a 
catamaran.  The  bullock  was  the  only 
sustenance  they  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  natives,  by  barter  or  favour,  ex- 
cept that  the  women  sometimes  gave  the 
poor  child  who  accompanied  them  some 
milk.  Never  was  Uiere  a  more  just  ob- 
ject of  commiseration  than  Master 
Law.  Hitherto  he  had  got  on  tolerably 
well^  through  the  benevolent  attention  of 
his  companions.  He  walked  when  able, 
and,  when  tired,  they  carried  him  in  turn 
without  a  murmer.  None  ever  obtained 
any  food  without  allowing  him  a  share. 
When  the  rest  were  collecting  shell-fish, 
he  was  left  to  watch  the  fire,  and  on  their 
return  he  participated  in  the  spoils. 

They  now  entered  a  sandy  desert, 
which  they  were  ten  days  in  passing. 
They  had  many  rivers  to  cross,  and  baa 
it  not  been  for  the  supply  of  food  they 
carried  with  them,  they  must  all  have 
perished.  Having  crossed  the  desert, 
they  entered  the  territories  of  a  new  na- 
tion, by  whom  they  were  sometimes 
maltreated,  and  at  others  were  suffered  to 
pass  without  molestation.  Being  now  on 
the  borders'of  the  ocean,  they  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  the  natives,  who,  by  signs, 
advised  them  to  go  inland ;  and,  com- 
plying with  their  directions,  they  soon 
arrivi^  at  a  village,  where  they  found 
only  women  and  children;  the  men 
being  away  deer-hunting.  The  women 
brought  out  a  little  milk  which  they  gave 
to  Master  Law. 

For  several  days  they  pursued  their 
journey  without  any  remarkable  occur- 
rence. They  frequently  fell  in  with  the 
natives,  who  had  great  numbers  of  oxen, 
but  tliey  would  part  with  nothing  with- 
out a  return,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  travellers  to  make.  One 
morning,  Hynes  and  nine  others  swam 
across  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
had  slept  the  previous  night.  The  rest 
were  too  timorous  to  make  the  attempt. 
Those  who  had  crossed  the  river,  suc- 
ceeded shortly  after  in  killing  a  seal, 
with  the  flesh  of  which  they  travelled  for 
five  or  six  days ;  and  having  also  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  another  dead 
whale,  they  resolved  to  halt  for  tlieir 
companions,  being  now  well  supplied 
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with  prorisioM.  After  waittnff  in  vain 
for  two  dayt,  they  proceeded  without 
them.  They  afterwards  found  that  their 
companions  had  taken  a  more  inland 
route,  and  had  got  before  them.  Hav- 
ing cut  up  as  much  of  the  whale  as  they 
could  carry,  they  travelled  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  in  their  way  discovered  some 
pieces  of  rags,  which  satisfied  them  that 
Uieir  late  associates  had  got  the  start  of 
them.  They  now  entered  another  sandy 
desert,  and  finding,  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  day  but  iiltle  prospect  of  ob- 
taing  either  wood  or  water,  they  were 
much  disheartened.  To  their  great  joy, 
however,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  gulley 
they  saw  the  following  words  traced  on 
the  sand :— ''Turn  in  here,  and  vou  will 
find  plenty  of  wood  and  water. '  This 
cheered  them  like  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  entering  the  gulley,  they 
found  the  notification  verified,  and  the 
remains  of  several  fires,  which  assured 
them  that  their  late  companions  had 
rested  in  the  same  place. 

As  soon  as  it  dawned  they  resumed 
their  journey,  and  entering  a  wood,  they 
observed  many  of  the  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  While  they  were  lost  in 
amazement  at  this  phenomenon,  to  their 
terror  and  astonishment,  thirty  or  forty 
large  elephants  started  up  out  of  the  long 
grass  with  which  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed. The  travellers  stood  some  moments 
in  suspense,  whether  they  should  retreat 
or  advance ;  but,  by  taking  a  circuitous 
route,  they  passed  these  enormous  crea- 
tures,  without  receiving  any  injury. 

After  sustaining  both  famine  and  fa- 
tigue of  no  ordinary  degree  they  reaahed 
Caffraria  properly  so  called,  which  they 
found  to  be  a  fine  and  populous  country. 
During  their  march  tnrough  this  terri- 
tory, our  travellers  were  absolutely  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  plenty.  They  saw 
abundance  of  cattle,  but  so  tenacious 
were  the  natives  of  their  property,  that 
they  would  not  part  with  anything  gra- 
tuitously, and  the  wanderers  had  notlung 
to  give  in  exchange. 
The  poor  wearied  travellers,  eveiywhere 
repelled  or  regarded  with  apprehension,  at 
length  came  to  a  river,  and  having  crossed 
it,  were  met  bv  a  party  of  the  natives,  one 
of  whom  had  adorned  his  hair  with  a 
piece  of  silver  buekle,  which  was  known 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ship's  cook ;  it 
•wms  the-cook^who  set  a  particular  vidue 


upon  his  buckles,  had  covered  them  with 
bits  of  cloth,  to  conceal  them  from  the 
natives;  but  at  length  huuger  had  com- 
pelled him  to  break  them  up,  in  order  U> 
barter  them  for  food ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  price  deposited,  than  the  natives 
broke  their  engageneots,  as  had  bean 
their  general  practice,  except  in  one 
solitary  instance,  and  drove  the  claim- 
ants a^ray. 

Two  days  after  this,  after  having  been 
overtaken  by  a  dreadful  thunder  storm, 
they  came  to  a  large  village,  where  the 
inhabitants  fell  upon  them  with  such 
fury  that  several  of  them  were  wouaded, 
in  consequence  of  which,  one  man  died 
soon  afterwards.  Uyncs  received  a 
wound  in  his  lq;from  a  lance,  and  being 
knocked  down,  was  left  senselass  on  the 
spot  by  his  companions,  who  supposed 
him  to  be  dead.     However,  in  a  few 


hours,  to  their  great  |oy,  he  rejoined  his 
countrymen,  who  ' 
seeing  him  again. 


despaired  of  ever 


Having  passed  another  desert,  thejr 
arrived  at  a  large  river,  which,  as  they 
afterwards  learned  from  the  Dutch,  is 
called  Bosjesman^s  river.  Hare  they 
found  Thomas  Lewis,  one  of  the  party 
who  had  gone  before  them,  and  who, 
having  been  taken  ill,  was  abandoned  to 
his  fate.  He  informed  them  tliat  he 
had  travelled  inland,  and  seen  many 
huts,  at  one  of  which  he  obtained  a  littfe 
milk,  and  from  another  was  beaten 
away.  Flaving  reached  the  place  where 
he  now  was,  he  found  himself  too  weak  to 
cross  the  stream,  and  was  therefore 
determined  to  return  to  the  nearest  kraal, 
indifi^erent  as  to  his  reception  or  his  life. 
In  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his  com- 
panions, he  went  back  .to  the  natives, 
and  once  more  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  assistance,  when  be  could  least 
of  all  expect  it,  having  been  rescued, 
some  time  alter,  by  a  party  which  the 
Dutch  governor  dispatcned  in  search  of 
the  unhappy  wanderers,  after  receiving 
information  of  the  loss  of  the  Gros- 
\>enoT. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  passing  the 
river,  Hynes,  and  those  who  were  with 
him,  overtook  the  shines  steward,  and 
Master  Law,  who  still  survived  inex- 
pressible hardships.  From  them  they 
learned  that  the  cooper  had  been  buried 
the  preceding  evenir^  in  the  sand ;  but 
when  Hynes  and  the  ttewazd  went  to 
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tali«  •  tevwill  vtew  of  fht  spot,  the^ 
{fmndy  to  thoir  lUTprise  and  hortar,  ihii 

the  body  had  been  carried  off  by  torae 
carnivorous  animal,  which  had  evidently 
dragged  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
through  thetand. 

For  eiftht  or  ten  days  more  they  all 
pfooeedM  in  eotnpany.  At  last  they 
cattie  to  a  point  of  toaVs,  %here  they  were 
obliged  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  the 
stewatd  and  the  child  were  both  taken 
ill ;  and  beitig  unable  to  proceed,  the 

?arty  agreed  to  hah  till  the  neit  day. 
he  extreme  coldness  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  had  slept  produred  a  sensi- 
sible  effect  on  them  ail.  The  steward 
atid  child  stilt  cpnlinutng  very  ill,  their 
companions  agreed  to  wait  another  day, 
when,  if  no  favourable  tarn  took  place, 
they  would  be  under  tbe  painful  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  them  to  their  fate. 
But  their  humanity  was  not  put  to  this 
severe  test ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  this  poor  child  resigned 
his  Imath,  and  ceased  any  longer  to 
share  theit'  fktigues  and  sorrows.  They 
had  left  him,  as  they  supposed,  asleep, 
near  the  fire,  round  which  they  had  all 
tested  during  the  night ;  but  when  they 
had  made  their  arrangements  for  break- 
ihst,  they  found  that  his  soul  had  taken 
its  light  to  another  world  1 

After  leaving  behind  them  to  expire 
three  more  of  their  companions,  together 
iHth  the  steward,  who  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  little  favourite.  Master  Law, 
they  one  evening  reached  a  deep  ffulley, 
which  they  entered  in  the  hope  of  meet* 
ing  with  fresh  water.  Here  they  fbund 
another  of  the  Oronenor^t  crew  lying 
dead,  vrith  his  right  hatid  cut  off  at  the 
t^rist.  A  circumstance  so  singular  cotild 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  com- 
panions, especially  as  they  rerollected 
tliat  it  had  been  a  common  asseveration 
of  the  deceased : — '^  May  the  devil  cut 
my  right  arm  off  if  it  be  not  true  1*'  It 
h&d  a  sensible  effect  upon  hii  comrades 
for  A  time,  as  they  stiperstitiously  im> 
agindd  that  Providence  had  interfered, 
by  a  miracle,  to  show  his  indignation 
agaitist  his  profaneness.  One  of  the 
company,  who  had  lost  his  own  clothes 
in  crossing  a  river,  took  the  opportunity 
of  supplying  himself  by  stripping  the 
d^d  marif  and  then  they  proceeded  till 
night,  withbUi  any  sustenance  than  what 
their  own  water  afforded  them •    To  such 


straitf  indeed  wen  th^raducad,  that  the 
party  at  last  only  oontfated  of  three  per- 
sona, Hynei,  Svans,  and  Worroington. 
Their  misery  from  thirst  now  became  so 
intolerable,  that  Wormington  earnestly 
importuned  his  companions  to  determine, 
by  lot,  which  of  them  should  die,  in  order 
that  the  others  might  he  preserved,  by 
drinking  hie  blood.  Uynes  would  not 
agtee  to  suoh  a  horrible  poposal ;  upon 
wbioh  Wormington,  shaking  hands  with 
Hynes  and  Evans,  suffered  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  him. 

Their  faculties  now  began  rapidly  to 
decline;  and  they  staggered  forward 
without  being  able  either  to  hear  or  see. 
Thisday  they  saw  something  before  them, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  large  birds ; 
but  their  surprise  may  be  conceived, 
when,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  they 
discovered  them  to  be  men.  Nearly 
blind^  and  almost  idiots,  they  did  not  at 
first  recollect  their  newly-found  compa- 
nions. But  after  some  time  they  recog- 
nised in  them  four  of  the  steward  s 
party,  from  which  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated. One  of  them,  a  boy  named 
Price,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  gave 
theni  the  pleasing  information  that  his 
associates  had  fresh  water  in  their  pos- 
session. The  three  men  whom  Hynes 
and  his  companion  had  overtaken,  were 
named,  Bemey,  Leary,  and  De  Lasso ; 
hearing  that  Wormington  had  been  lefi 
behind,  the  two  latter  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  he  was  soon  recovered  by  their 
humanity. 

Hynes  and  Evans,  recounting  their 
advetitures  to  the  party  they  had  joined, 
mentioned  that  the  ship's  steward,  whom 
they  had  left  to  expire  on  the  road,  had 
on  very  decent  clothes.  This  tempted 
one  of  them  to  propose  to  Evans,  who 
waft  at  this  time  pretty  well  recovered,  to 
ffo  back  to  the  spot  and  strip  the  body ; 
but  the  stevrard  could  not  be  found,  and 
th^  concluded  that  the  wild  beasts  had 
Anticipated  their  design.  In  the  evening 
Evans  returned,  but  without  his  compih 
nion,  who  had  been  so  indolent,  and 
advanced  with  such  a  slow  pace,  that 
he  was  obNged  to  leave  him  behind.  As 
he  was  never  seen  afterwards,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  he  likewise 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ravenous  beasts, 
whith  were  sometimes  seen  in  troops  of 
twenty  and  more. 

The  united  party,  coniisting  of  six 
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persons,  ponued  their   roate    oyer  a 

desert  country,  where  neither  hut  nor 

native  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  six  days 

they  reached  the  Schwartz  river,  as  they 

afterwards  learned,  on  the  banks  of  which 

they  took  up  their  abode  for  the  night. 

The  countrv,  at  length  began  to  assume 

a  fertile  and  cultivated  aspect,  and  some 

huts  appeared  at  a  distance  from  the 

shore.    Next  day  they  swam  over  the 

river  in    safety,  and  soon  discovered 

another  dead  whale,  lying  on  the  sea 

shore.    Thus  supplied  with  food,  they 

purposed  resting  nere  a  few  days,  if  ihey 

could  have  found  fresh  vrater ;  but  that 

necessary  article  being  wanting,  they 

cut  up  as  much  of  the  whale  as  they 

could  carry ;  and  in  two  hours  they  came 

to  a  thicket,  where  they  met  with  water, 

and  halted. 

Next  morning,  four  of  the  party  went 
back  to  the  whale,  for  a  larger  supply, 
De  Lasso  and  Price  being  left  in  charge 
of  the  fire.    As   Price  was  collecting 
fuel,  he  perceived  at  a  little  distance, 
two  men  with  guns  ;   aud  being  intimi- 
dated at  the  sight,  he  returned  hastily  to 
the  fire,  whither  the  welcome  intruders 
pursued  him.    These  men  belonged  to 
a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  in  search  of  some  strayed 
cattle.    One  of  them  named  John  Bat- 
tores,  supposed  to  be  a  Portuguese,  was 
able  to  convere  with    De    Lasso,  the 
Italian,  so  as  to  be  understood.  Battores 
having  learned  the  outline  of  their  me- 
lancholy story,  accompanied  them  to 
the  whale,  where  their  companions  were 
employed  in  cutting  away   the 'flesh. 
Affected  at  the  sight  of  these  miserable 
objects,  he  desired  them  to  throw  away 
what  they  had   been    collecting,  pro- 
mising   them   better   fare    when    they 
reached  the  habitation  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  describe 
the  sensations  of  the  shipwrecked  wan- 
derers on  receiving  this  intelligence,  and 
tliat  they  were  within  four  hundred  miles 
of  the  Cape  1     On  reaching  the  house  of 
Mynheer  Christopher  Roostoff,  to  whom 
Bntiores  was  bailiff,  they  were  treated 
with  the  kindest  attention.    They  were  | 
given  to  understand  that  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  was  the  29th  of  November;  so 
that  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  had 
revolved  their  melancholy  hours  since  they 
were  shipwrecked ;  a  period  of  suffering  ( 


almost  unparalldedy  and,  daring  which, 
they  had  often  been  miraciilously  pre* 
served. 


MA&RIAOE   I  IT  AKB&ICA. 

Marriage,  says  Achiile  Marat,  is 
a    profitable    speculation    for     young 
preachers  in  America ;  if  they  are  hand* 
some  young  men,  dress  well,  have,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  the  gift  of  spik- 
ing, they  appear  with  much  advantage 
from   the  pulpit ;  and  if  the  father  of 
some  rich  young  person  is  ever  so  little 
devoutly  disposed,  it  depends  upon  him 
to  secure  to  himself  the  benefit  of  spiritual 
advice,  on  the  same  cdnditions  as  the 
maUtde  imaginaire  in  Moljere  wishes  to 
secure  that  of  medicine.     In   genera], 
however,  if  he  is  young,  the  preacher 
who  marries  a  rich  person  throws  off  the 
gown  and  becomes  a  himer  or  a  mer- 
chant.   Pious  souls  have  so  much  care 
for  the  comforts  of  the  preachers,  that 
there  really  exists  in  New  England  (at 
New  Haven,  I  believe,)  a  society  of 
ladies,  whose  object  it  is  to    provide 
wives  for  the  missionaries  destined  to 
reniote  countries.     If  they  have  cast 
their  eyes  upon  some  one,  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  negotiation ;  but,  inde- 
pendently  of   that,  they    have  always 
ready  a  store  of  disposable  beauties, 
pious  girls,  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
society  on  condition  of  being  always 
ready  to  wed  the  first  comer,  and  follow 
and  assist  him  in  his  apostolic  du^. 
Whenever  the  foreign  and  home  mis* 
sionary  society  has  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  new  station,  whether  in  Cochin* 
China,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  in 
the  western  deserts,  it  fixes  a  salary  for 
that  duty,  and  makes  choice  of  a  young 
man  to  fill  the  post.    He  forthwith  givee 
official  information  to  the  female  socie^, 
who  find  him  a  wife ;  they  are  married 
frequently  without  baring  probably  ever 
seen  each  other  before,  and  pass  from 
the  altar  to  the  ship,  which  may  be 
going  half  round  the  globe,  before  they 
have  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
at  finding  themselves  together. 
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TIGER  AND  LION  HUNT. 


The  followiDg  PMrattTe  of  ■'. tiger  tnd 
lion  hunt  in  the  upper  regions  uf  Hin- 
doitUi  ia  ntncied  from  the  lamiliar 
eortecpoadeDce  of  tlie  dauntlesi  heroine 
of  tbe  chace,  who  ii  a  British  lady  of 
high  nnk,  Kho  lived  leretal  ytan  in 
India. 

We  had  'ekjAanli,  guns,  balb,  and 
all  other  neceuBiiei  prepared,  and  about 
■even  in  the  morning  we  set  off.  Our 
courte  la;  north-ireat.  The  jungle  waa 
generally  compoiad  of  corinaa  buihes, 
which  were  itunty  and  thin,  and  looked 
like  ragged  ihom  buibei ;  nothing  could 
be  more  desolate  in  appeannce ;  it 
seemed  aa  if  we  had  got  to  tb«  furUieit 
limit  of  cultivation,  or  of  the  haunts  of 
man.  At  times,  the  greener  bunches 
of  jungle,  the  usual  abode*  of  the  beast* 
of  prey  daring  the  day-time,  and  the  few 


"^.t 


house*  tcattered  here  aud  lien,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  villagn,  seemed 
like  inland*  m  the  desert  waste  around  us. 
We  stopped  near  two  or  three  of  ihoe 
green  timi,  which  genctally  surnranded 
a  lodgment  of  water,  or  little  ponds,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sand. 

He  way  in  which  these  ferodoas  ani- 
mals aie  traced  out  ia  very  curious,  and, 
if  related  in  England,  would  scarcely  be 
credited.  A  number  of  unarmed  half- 
naked  villBEen  go  prying  from  side  to 
side  of  the  nush,  just  as  a  boy  m  Eng- 
land would  look  after  a  stray  sheep,  or 
peep  afker  a  bird's  neat  Where  the  jun- 
gle was  too  thick  for  them  to  see  through, 
the  elephants,  putting  their  trunks  into 
the  bush,  forced  their  way,  tearing  up 
every  thmg  br  the  root*  before  them. 
About  four  mifeifrotn  oui  tents,  we  wen 
4ft 
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all  lunroondiiig  a  bush,  ^hidi  might  he 
some  fifty  yuds  in  dicumiereDoe ;  all, 
includiog  William  Fraser,  atone  upon 
hit  great  elephant,  Mr.  Bulim  and  my- 
self upon  another  eqnallv  large,  Mr. 
Wilder  upon  another,  and  e^l  other 
elephanla;  boneaMD  atadittMee^  and 
footmen  peeping  into  the  bashes.  Our 
difierent  elephants  wexe  eadi  endea- 
vouring to  force  his  way  tbroagfi,  whan 
a  great  elephant,  with  a  houdah  on  his 
hack,  called  mnrkna,  started,  from  near 
the  centre  of  the  bnsh,  a  royaJ  tiger.  In 
an  iosiant,  Fiaser  called  out,  ^  now,  Lady 

H ,  be  calm,  be  steady,  and  take 

a  good  aim ;  here  he  is.' 

I  confess,  at  the  moment  of  thus  sud- 
denly coming  upon  our  ferocious  victim, 
my  heart  beat  very  high,  and,  for  a  se- 
cond, I  wished  myself  far  enough  off; 
but  curiosity  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
chase  put  fear  out  of  my  he^  in  a  mi- 
nute; the  tiger  made  a  charge  at  the 
muckna,  and  then  ran  back  into  the 
jungle.  Mr.  Wilder  then  put  his  ele- 
phant in,  and  drove  him  out  at  the  op- 
posite side.  He  chaiged  over  the  plain 
away  from  us,  and  Wuder  fired  two  halls 
at  him,  but  knew  not  whether  they  took 
effect.  The  bush,  in  which  he  was 
found,  was  one  on  the  west  bank  of  one 
of  those  little  half  dry  ponds  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Mr.  Barton  and  I  con- 
jecturing that,  as  there  was  no  other  thick 
cover  near,  he  would  probably  soon  re- 
turn, took  our  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  space;  in  a  minute  the  tiger  ran 
into  the  bushes  on  the  east  side ;  I  saw 
him  quit  the  pkun ;  we  immediately  put 
onr  elephant  in  tlie  bushes,  and  poked 
about,  till  the  horsemen,  who  were  re- 
connoitering  round  the  outside  of  the 
whole  jungle,  saw  him  slink  under  the 
bushes  to  the  north  side :  thither  we  fol- 
lowed him,  and  from  thence  traced  him 
by  his  growling,  back  to  the  outer  pait  of 
the  eastern  bushes.  Here  he  started  out 
just  before  the  trunk  of  our  elephant, 
with  a  tremendous  growl  or  grunt,  and 
made  a  charge  at  another  elephant,  fiir- 
ther  out  on  the  plain,  retieating  asain 
immediately  under  cover.  Fraser  fired 
at  him,  but  we  supposed  without  effect ; 
and  he  called  to  us  for  our  elephant  to 
pursue  him  into  his  cover. 

With  some  difficulty,  we  made  our 
way  through  to  the  inside  of  the  south- 
ern bushes;  and  at  wa  were  looking 


I  tfaroogfa  the  thidcet,  we  pereavad  the 
tiger  slinking  away  under  them.  Mr. 
BanoB  find,  and  hit  him  a  mortal  Uow, 
about  the  shoulder  or  back,  for  he  in- 
stantly was  diecked,  and  my  ball,  which 
foUowed  the  same  instant,  threw  biaa 
down.  We  tfpo  then  difdiaisBd  our 
whole  artillery,  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  two  double-handled  gons^ 
loaded  with  sfa^ga,and  a  pair  of  p&ols. 
M(Mt  of  them  took  effect,  as  we  could 
discover  by  his  wincing,  fiir  he  was  not 
above  ten  jrards  firom  us  at  any  lime ; 
and  at  one  moment,  when  the  dephani 
chose  to  take  firight  and  turn  his  head 
round  away  horn  the  beast,  running  hia 
hanndies  abaost  into  the  bush,  not  five. 
By  this  time,  William  Fraser  had  come 
round,  and  discharged  a  few  balls  at  the 
tiger,  which  lav  lodEipg  at  oa,  grinning^ 
and  arowling,  his  ears  thrown  back,  but 
uname  to  stir.  A  pistol,  fired  by  me, 
shattered  his  lower  jawbone  and  imm^ 
diateiy  (as  danger  of  approaching  hioa 
was  now  over)  one  of  the  villagers,  with 
a  matchlock,  went  dose  Iq  him,  ^ad  ap- 
plying the  muzzle  of  his  piece  to  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  shot  him  dead,  and  put  hisa 
out  of  pain.  The  people  then  drsegad 
him  ouf,  and  we  dismounted  to  look  at 
him,  pierced  through  and  through;  ytt 
one  could  not  ooolemplate  him  wiihont 
satisfaction,  as  we  waie  told  thai  ha  had 
long  infested  the  high  road,  and  carried 
off  many  pi^ssengerip 

When  one  hears  of  the  roar  of  a  tiger, 
he  fancies  it  is  like  the  grunt  of  a  hog, 
though  twenty  times  louder ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  one  of  the  moat  tremendous 
aoinud  noises  that  can  be  imagiaed. 

Our  tiger  was  thrown  across  an  ale* 
phant,  and  we  oonthiuad  our  ooune  to 
the  south-west.  In  a  jungle^  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  wa  started 
a  wild  hog,  which  ran  as  hard  as  it  could 
away  from  us,  pnisned  by  a  Toowar 
without  success.  Soon  after,  we  started, 
in  a  more  open  part  of  the  plain,  a  heid 
of  the  ailghafi.  This  aninml  is,  in  a|H 
peaianoe,  something  between  a  hofia,  a 
eow,  andadear;  delicate  in  its  lap  and 
feet,  like  the  latter;  of  a  hluiw-giey 
colour,  with  a  small  hump  en  its  ihoul- 
dera,  covered  widi  a  auma.  Inaumeiable 
hares  and  partridges  started  up  on  avcrv 
side  of  us.  The  fiat,  drsaiy  waste  stall 
continued,  though  here  and  there^  at  the 
dittanoe  of  some  Bulai^  we  aat  with  e 
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few  ploughed  Itods,  and  boys  tending 
herds  of  Duffaloes.  Id  a  circuit  of  al- 
most sixteen  miles,  we  beat  many  jun- 
gles, in  the  hope  of  arousing  a  lion,  but 
without  success.  One  of  these  jungles, 
in  particular,  was  uncommonly  prdty  ; 
it  had  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which 
was  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes  cooling 
themselves.  We  returned  home  at  three 
p.  m. ;  and  after  a  cup  of  tea,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  deven  at 
night. 

On  the  23rd,  we  again  set  off  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  in  quest  of  diree  lions, 
which  we  heard  were  in  a  junele,  not 
unlike  the  skirts  of  a  coppice  m  England, 
and  which  was  principaJly  composed  of 
stumpy  peeple- trees,  and  tne  willow-like 
shrub  I  oDserved  the  other  erening. 
Fraser  desired  us  to  halt,  whilst  he  went 
on  foot  to  obtain  information.  The 
people  from  the  neighbourhood  assem- 
Dlea  round  us  in  crowds ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  the  trees  in  the  jungle  ap- 
peared to  be  crowded  with  men,  placed 
there  by  Fraser  for  obsenration.  After 
waiting  nearly  an  hour,  we  were  at  last 
sent  for.  We  found  him  posted  just  by 
the  side  of  the  great  canal  which  was 
cut  by  the  Emperor  Firoze,  across  the 
country  from  Jumma,  at  Firozebad,  to 
Dehli,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
cultivation  of  this  part  of  tne  country 
with  water.  Fraser  had  received  inteN 
Itgence  of  both  a  lion  and  a  tiger  being 
in  the  jungle  which  now  chokes  up  the 
canal.  He  desired  Barton  and  myself 
to  go  down  upon  our  elephant,  and 
watch  the  bed  of  the  canal,  moving 
slowly  towards  the  south,  while  he 
should  enter  and  advance  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  rest  of  the  party  went  to 
beat  the  jungle  alone,  where  it  was  so 
very  thick  that,  in  most  places,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  an  elephant  to 
attempt  to  fbrce  a  passage  through  it. 

When  we  had  ttone  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  the  Nullah,  there  being  but 
just  room  at  the  bottom  for  one  elephant 
to  walk  clear  of  the  bushes,  we  came 
to  a  spot  where  it  was  a  little  wider,  and 
where  some  veater  had  collected.  Ileie 
vee  fell  in  with  Fraser,  on  his  elephant, 
who  had  met  with  no  better  success  than 
ourselves,  though  we  had  all  searched 
every  bush  as  closely  as  we  could  with 
our  eyes  in  passing  along.  He  desired 
118  to  wait  there  a  few  mioutesi  while  he 


mounted  the  bank  alone  to  look  after 
the  rest  of  the  elephants ;  though  none 
of  us  were  very  sanguine  of  sport  here, 
from  the  jungle  being  so  thick  and  so 
extensive  on  every  side.  He  had  hardly 
gone  away,  when  the  people  in  the  trees 
called  out  that  they  saw  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  bushes  on  our  left  band ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  lioness  crossed  the  nar- 
row neck  of  the  canal  just  before  us,  and 
clambered  up  the  opposite  bank.  I  im- 
mediately fired,  but  missed  her;  the 
men  pointed  that  she  had  run  along  the 
bank  to  the  westward.  We  turned  round, 
and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
again  dart  across  the  park,  and  run  into 
the  water  through  the  Nullah,  for  some 
Yards ;  at  which  moment  our  elephant 
became  refractory,  kept  wheeling  about, 
and  was  so  unsteady  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  fire.  However,  we 
followed  her  up  the  thicket,  in  which  she 
had  taken  shelter,  and  put  the  elephant's 
head  right  into  it,  when  we  had  the  satis- 
faction to  hear  her  growling  close  to  us. 
Just  as  we  were  expecting  every  minute 
to  see  her,  and  had  prepared  our  muskets 
ready  to  point  at  her,  round  wheeled  the 
elephant  again,  and  became  perfectly 
unmanage[3)le. 

During  the  scuffle  between  the  ele- 
phant and  the  Mahout,  we  heard  the  cry 
that  the  lioness  was  again  running  down 
the  bank,  and  a  gun  went  off  She 
agun  crossed  the  Nullah,  and  we  saw 
the  partridges  start  up  from  a  Uiicket 
into  which  she  had  penetrated.  Just  as 
we  got  our  elephant  to  go  well  in,  she 
ran  back  again  and  couched  under  a 
thicket,  on  our  left  hand  bank,  near  to 
which  she  had  originally  been  started. 
All  this  happened  in  the  short  space  of 
a  minute.  Fraser  then  called  to  us  to 
come  round  the  bush,  as  the  lioness 
being  in  a  line  between  him  and  us,  we 
hindered  him  from  firing.  As  we  got 
out  of  his  reach,  he  fired ;  and  as  soon 
as  our  elephant  slopped  I  did  the  same. 
Both  shots  took  effect,  for  the  poor 
lioness  stirred  not  from  the  spot;  but 
lay  and  growled  in  rather  a  more  mellow 
or  hollow  tone,  than  that  of  a  tiger.  AH  our 
suns  were  loaded  with  slugs,  and  after  a 
few  discharges,  the  lioness  triec^  to  sally 
from  her  covert,  and  rolled  over  and 
over  the  bed  of  the  canal  below.  Her 
loins  were  all  evidently  cut  to  pieces,  and 
her  hind  parts  trailed  after  her.    This 
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lacky  isr  «fy  tf  kcr  ton  pvU  wd^ 

rawBo  bcfMli  VpOB  Mr  MIC  l^^St  SBd 

eMt  tomnds  «t  a  look  lint  tpoke  le- 
vcBfCy  eompUBtf  ud  ^^itjTy  wlutk  I 
tlKNig^lo  D6  cjinte  aftcbpg :  pgrfiipty 
fcowefffy  tl  was  dtt  old  pRJodiee  m 
ftnrov  of  fioDS  that  Bide  flMteMjthiSy 
as  wdlai  dbai  there  was  an  iafiaile  da- 
nce of  spirit  aaddigniiY  ta  her  attitnde; 
her  heady  half  amted  from  as,  was 
tamed  hack  as  if  ready  to  start  at  as,  if 
the  wounds  in  her  loins  had  not  disibled 
her.  As  it  was  now  merej  to  fire,  and 
pot  an  end  to  her  sofferin^I  took  a 
steady  aim,  and  dioC  her  n^  throngb 
tiie  hetd.  She  ftil  dead  al  onee,  and  it 
was  Ibondy  on  goina  op  to  her,  that  the 
ball  had  eoatpletefy  carried  away  her 
lower  jaw.  Her  body  was  diagged  op 
the  hanky  and  Fiascr  prouoanccd  her  to 
be  not  two  yean  old. 

We  nowkamedthai  the  shotwhicfa  we 
had  bend  when  down  bdowy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  lioness  baring  made  a 
sprinff  at  apoor  man  who  sum  panic- 
strucK  y  unable  to  disefaane  his  piece,  or 
to  run  away.  She  bad  thrown  him 
down,  and  got  him  completelir  under, 
and  bis  tnrhan  into  her  month.  The 
elephants,  all  dismajred,  bad  turned 
back,  when  Mr.  Wilto,  teeing  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  moment,  fired  at 
the  lioness  and  grazed  her  side.  She 
immediately  left  Mr  bold,  ran  back  into 
the  jungle,  and  across  the  canal  where  we 
first  perceived  her.  This  grand  sight  we 
lost,  oy  being  stationed  in  the  bed  below. 
It  was  said  to  bare  been  rery  fine,  but 
then  we  had,  instead  of  it,  sereral  riews 
of  this  noble  animal  in  foil  rigour,  and 
the  sight  of  a  hyena,  which  also  ran 
across  the  Ifullah. 


dK  whole; 
aOoded  to  I 

to 

Be.    I 


haddK 


A  WOLF  nvm  IK  THE  BACaWOOOS. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  hunters  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  old  settlers ;  and  a 
long  series  of  resolutions  and  regulations 
were  agreed  to.  The  district  of  country 
to  be  driven  was  nearly  circular,  and 
about  fifty  miles  in  diameter;  so  that 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
persons  necessary  to  effect  it.  For  the 
better  regulation  and  mani^;ement  of 
these  ''  Koysl  Hunts,"  a  grand-marshal 
is  appointed  to  superintend  and  regulate 


to 


it 


we  find  in  many  writers  ow 
where  they  atlmpcto  make 
that  iD-win  and  hatred  cvcfy 

fcr. 


at  the  rery  numetuos  meeting  alread v 
mentioned,  I  was  the  only  EagtishaaB 
present,  and  on  that  occasion  I  waa 
chosen  fhairman  of  the  meeting,  and  by 
that  meeting  grand-marshal  of  the  most 
extensife  hunt  that  had  erer  been  pn>- 
jeded  in  thatpart  oftheoovntry.  Bat, 
lo  proceed  with  the  regulations : — ^Abont 
fill^  settlers' booses  were  named  as  plaeea 
for  assembling  on  the  morning  of  the 
himt,  and  there  places  of  meetii^  were 
sde^ed  with  as  much  care  as  poasible, 
widi  legvd  to  getting  the  people  pretty 
equally  distributed  along  the  whole  line. 
They  were  to  meet  at  an  early  hour,  be- 
cause, after  harii^  assembled,  they  had  to 
choose  a  captain  uom  among  themselves, 
and  make  such  other  arrangements  as  I, 
in  my  capad^  ofgrand-mazshal,  might 
see  fit  to  direct.  The  chief  duties  of  the 
captains  were  to  see  that  the  men  were 
distributed  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
right  and  left  of  their  respective  stations, 
some  time  before  the  general  signal 
should  be  giren  for  starting,  which  vras 
to  take  phice  precisely  at  eight  o'clock. 
Such  as  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
fire-arms  were  to  come  provided  with 
pitchforks^  or  such  other  oflTenaire  wea- 
pons as  they  might  possess.  Every 
nflh  or  sixth  man  along  the  line  was  to 
be  provided  with  a  hunting-horn,  whidi 
was  to  be  blown  when  the  signal  for 
marching  vras  given,  and  oocasionally 
afterwards,  by  vray  of  keeping  the  line 
m  regular  order.  The  genoal  signal 
for  adraocing  vras  to  be  giren  from  a 
certain  point  of  the  line,  and  so  carried 
to  the  right  and  left  by  the  blowing  of 
horns ;  so  tliat  it  was  calculated  that  in 
about  ten  minutes  the  signal  would  be 
conveyed  both  vrays  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  circle  of  forty-five  miles.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  augur  well;  the  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  and  the  ap- 
pointed morning  brought  vrith  it  a  fine 
and  favourable  day.  Nearly  the  whole 
oountrv  was  on  the  alert,  and  sanguine 
were  the  hopes  of  the  most  experienoed 
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for  a  &vourable  lesnlt  to  the  *^  Royal 
Hunt."    I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I 
particioated  in  this  general  feeUng.    I 
hady  during  my  residence  in  di&rent 
parts  of  the  country,  been  present  at 
two  or  three  similar  engagements,  much 
smaller  to  be  sure,  but  still  thev  were 
got  up  in  the  same  way,  and  I  had  never 
known  them  fully  to  succeed.    Every 
thing  m%ht  be  exceedingly  well    ar- 
rant ;  but  in  Uie  practical  details  some- 
thing or  other  would  always  go  wrong. 
Had  you  nothing  but  old  reffular  hun- 
ters to  manage    there  would  be   little 
dilEculty ;  but  where  the  company  con- 
sists of  young  and  old  hunters,  and  those 
that  never  hunted  before,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  plan — ^however  well  di- 
gested— to  insure  the  success  of  the  en- 
ternrise.    In  the  present  case  all  went  on 
T/ell  until  the  signal  to  march  was  given ; 
when,  as  it  aftewards  appeared,  the  line 
had  not  been  properly  closed  in  a  single 
point,  and  therefore  the  horns  were  not 
neard  across  this  opening.  That  portion 
of  the  line  nearer  to  the  signal  station  of 
course  marched  as  directed,  while  the  ad- 
joining company  remained  waiting  for 
more  man  half  an  hour;  when,  knowing 
that  the  appointed  time  was  past,  they  set 
off,  not  knowing  how  or  in  wnat  way  their 
next  company  nad  acted.    Thus  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  line  was  very 
much  broken ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  advanced  some   miles   that  they 
were  aware  that  they  were  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  rest  of  the  party.    In  an  open 
country  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging a  certain  number  of  men  over  a 
certain  space  of  ground ;  but  in  the  dense 
forests — with    nothing    to  direct  your 
course  but  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  or  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  clouds,  and 
nothmg  to  calculate  the  distance  by — ^it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
For  my  ovra  credit,  and  the  credit  of 
those  under  me>  I  must  say  that  vre  had 
left  nothing  to  ehitnce  or  expediency  that 
could  possibly  be  avoided.    Within  the 
vast  circle  we  intended  to  drive,  there 
were  many  scores  of  small  openings 
made  by  the  settlers;  but  there  were 
probably  ten  acres  of  forest  for  one  of 
cleared  land.    In  the  centre  of  our  hunt- 
ing-ground was  a  triangular  piece  of 
woodland,  surrounded  by  three  roads — 
eacJi  side  of  the  triangle  being  about  two 
miles.    As  our  troops  came  up,  they 


vrere  to  be  halted  in  these  roads,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  little  rest,  as  well  as  to 
permit  the  line  to  be  re-formed,  previous 
to  advancing  into  the  woods,  into  which 
it  was  to  be  presumed  the  game  would 
have  been  driven.  The  line  having  been 
broken  as  already  stated,  it  was  expected 
Uiat  many  intended  victims  had  escaped; 
and,  from  what  afterwards  appeared,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  this  must  have  bc«n 
the  case.  One  or  two  wolves  had  been 
seen  and  fired  at,  as  they  retreated 
through  the  openings  in  the  line.  We 
were  aware  that  large  numbers  of  deer 
had  been  driven  in,  but  one  of  our  regu- 
lations vras  that  deer  should  not  be  fired 
at.  However,  when  the  chances  of  shoot- 
ing those  we  had  sunounded,  became  so 
tempting,  the  younger  portion  of  our 
troops  broke  this  rule,  «id  shot  down 
the  affrighted  animals  in  great  numben. 
A  young  lad  of  sixteen,  who  vras  standing 
near  me,  killed  a  couple  of  fine  bucks  at 
one  shot,  although  they  were  running  in 
contrary  directions.  Our  men  had  all 
mustered  in  the  three  roads,  and  were 
ready  to  advance  by  about  two  o'clock, 
when  I  gave  the  word  <<  march ''  firom 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  woods,  and  in  a 
short  time  tM  whole  of  them  were  ad- 
vancing, the  word  having  been  passed 
firom  man  to  man  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  We  found  something  more  than 
two  thousand  bad  mustered  in  the  roads, 
so  that  they  were  arranged  about  five 
yards  apart,  with  directions  to  close  in  as 
they  advanced  into  the  woods.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  triangle  stood  a  hill 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  a  some- 
what conical  shape.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hUl  our  men  had  directions  to  halt ;  and 
for  fear  they  should  not  know  exactly 
where  to  put  this  command  into  execu- 
tion, we  had  caused  a  circular  line  of  trees 
to  be  mariced  with  an  axe,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  pass 
the  said  line  without  seeing  it.  In  hunts 
of  this  description  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  hunt  should  terminate 
where  there  is  either  a  hill  or  a  dish- 
theped  hollow :  for  where  the  ground  is 
level,  there  is  very  great  danger  from 
the  shots  fired  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  ring ;  for  the  young  and  thoughtless 
will  not  be  controlled  under  circum- 
stances of  so  much  excitement.  But 
when  there  is  a  hill  or  a  hollow,  the 
parties  may  fire  t^  or  dornn^  as  the  case 
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may  be,  without  any  danger  from  the 
rifles  on  the  opposite  side.  When  it  is 
level,  the  only  tafe  way  is  to  advance 
•upon  the  enclosed  animals,  until  they 
break  through  the  line,  when  the  hunters 
may  face  outwards,  and  fire  without  the 
possibility  of  injuring  any  of  the  party. 
Sometimes  those  that  are  armed  with 
pitchforks,  and  other  offensive  weapons, 
advance  within  the  narrow  circle,  and 
give  battle  to  whatever  they  may  find 
enclosed.  I  once  attended  a  hunt  where 
the  guns  were  all  dischai^d  into  the  air 
the  moment  we  had  halted  for  the  last 
time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  accidents  by  fire-arms,  and  to  afibro 
such  as  were  otherwise  armed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  prowess.  This 
last  method,  no  doubt,  affords  the  most 
amusement ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
chasing  and  attacking,  and  murder  is 
committed  but  slowly.  However,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prevail  upon  regu- 
lar hunters  to  agree  not  to  use  their  fire- 
arms— they  have  no  idea  of  knocking 
down  a  wolf  with  a  club,  or  of  stabbing  a 
bear  with  a  pitchfork.    The  triangular 

Siece  of  wood,  into  which  the  company 
ad  now  to  advance,  was  in  some  places 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  quan- 
tity of  fallen  trees,  and  the  thick  growth 
of  underwood  ;  so  that  the  line  became 
broken  in  many  places,  with  openings 
of  thirty  or  forty  yAvda  in  different  parts 
of  it.  Through  these  openings  many 
deer,  and  some  wolves,  were  known 
to  escape,  and  although  they  were  fired 
At  by  many  of  the  party,  so  anxious  were 
they  all  to  advance  to  the  centre  ring, 
that  none  remained  to  see  what  execution 
had  been  done.  All  became  anxious ; 
and,  instead  of  a  regular  and  steady  ad- 
vance, it  became  a  matter  of  effort  to 
reach  the  (W>nt;  so  that  the  intended 
line  represented  anv  thing  rather  than 
what  it  ought  to  have  done.  All  be- 
came commanders;  and  there  was  a 
continual  shouting  to  the  more  slow 
and  steady  to  '*  come  up,'*  whilst  thev,  in 
turn,  were  calling  for  those  a  head  of 
them  to  *<take  time."  Matters  were 
going  on  in  this  way  with  that  portion 
of  the  company  I  was  advancing  with, 
and  ii  was  every  moment  expected  that 
we  should  strike  the  line  Of  marked  trees, 
when  we  heard  a  tremendous  firing  before 
us,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  hunters,  from  the  other 


side  of  the  triangle,  met  our  partr.  Tliey 
had  been  in  stiS  greater  haste  than  those 
under  my  own  observation,  for  they 
had  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  had  not  only  crossed  the  line  of 
marked  trees  on  their  own  side  of  the 
hill,  but  actually  ascended  and  descend- 
ed tiie  hill,  and  crossed  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  circular  line,  without  ever  knowing 
they  had  done  so.  This,  of  course,  en- 
tirely overset  the  Whole  afiair ;  for  the 
openiiig  that  this  body  of  men  had  left 
in  the  line,  was  large  enough  fbt  what- 
ever we  had  enclosed  to  escape  br*  The 
men  on  the  wings  fired  a  few  shots  at 
some  of  the  deer,  and  t#o  or  three 
wolves,  and  a  few  skulking  foxes ;  while 
the  main  body  mete  debarred  the  plea- 
sufe  of  seeing  any  of  the  game  that  had 
been  enclosed,  except  an  old  bear  that 
had  thought  it  safer  to  dimb  a  tall  beerh 
tree  than  run  the  chance  of  the  line 
being  thus  unexpectedly  broken.  Bruin, 
however,  had  made  an  unfortunate  cal- 
culation for  himself;  fdr  he  had  not  been 
discovered  more  than  a  few  seconds 
when  a  score  of  rifles  were  levelled  at 
him,  and  down  he  came  to  rise  no  more. 
Thus  terminated  our  '<  Royal  Hunt," 
and  although  some  forty  or  fifty  deer 
were-  killed,  only  a  couple  of  wolves 
were  certainly  known  to  have  been 
brought  down,  although  ther6  were  vague 
rumours  afterwards  that  two  Ot*  three 
others  had  been  shot  and  slyly  left  be^ 
hind  for  the  present,  in  order  that  indivi- 
dual hunters  might  have  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  bounty-roOney.  Besides 
which,  some  half  dozen  foxes,  and  the 
old  bear,  completed  the  spoils  of  thedisy. 
When  a  few  hundred  had  assembled, 
the  miraculous  escapes  began  to  be 
related ;  and  if  a  tithe  of  What  was  told 
were  true,  it  seemed  quite  wotiderftil  that 
no  hunters  had  been  among  the  killed  or 
wounded.  I  proposed  to  the  marshals, 
who  all  happened  \o  be  on  the  spot, 
that  we  should  make  up  a  purse  to  be 
shot  for,  in  order  that  every  one  who 
wished  might  hav^  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  My 
proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to, 
and  all  %ho  wished,  adjoumed  to  the 
nearest  open  field,  where  the  prize  was 
won  by  one  of  the  marshals,  who  bad 
expressed  a  desire  to  compete  with  two 
or  three  hundred  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
country.     Hie  victor,  hovrever,  gave  up 
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the  priift  to  be  contested  for  anew — be 
had  dooe  all  he  wished?  having  proved 
himself  the  best  shot.  Thus  ended  the 
famous  wolf-hunt ;  and  although  much 
slaughter  had  not  been  committed,  ^et 
it  hiul  a  very  good  e(fect»  for  thoae  whidi 
mmniDed  became  better  bdiaYed,  or,  at 
no  distant  pefiod,  had  M  thai  part  ot 
the  country. 


FIVE    DAYS     AT    ST.     B£LENA|    IN 
AUGUST,  1836. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  neit ''  lion" 
visited,  after  Napoleon's  tomb,  is  Long- 
wood  House.  |t  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain,  overhanging  the 
swampy  valley  that  constitutes  hie  sin- 
pie  resting  place.  T^  appearance  of 
the  tapering  pypiea  trees  aiid  weeping 
willows,  encircled  by  a  plain  wooden 
paling,  from  that  distance,  is  more  like  an 
enclosed  shrubbery  in  a  nobleman's  park 
in  England,  than  the  burial-place  of  a 
great  hero.  The  East- India  Company 
have  permitted  his  dwelling-house  at 
Longwood  to  go  to  ruin.  In  the  identical 
room  that  Napoleon  breathed  his  last,  the 
machinery  of  a  mill  now  performs  its  evo- 
lutions, preventing  by  its  npise  the  me- 
lancholy comrouniog  of  the  admiring 
pilgrim.  In  many  places  the  flooring 
nas  been  torn  up ;  and  the  only  relics  re- 
maining in  the  nouse  are  two  old  billiard 
cues.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Napoleon's  favourite  walks,  when  be  felt 
inclioed  to  exercise,  is  noif  let  to  fanners 
at  4/.  per  acre.  Since  Uve  £ast- India 
Company  transferred  the  island  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  a  sad  change  has 
come  over  it  for  the  worse,  which  is  now 
severely  felt  by  the  colony.  During 
their  (the  East-India  Company's)  ad- 
ministration, a  large  supply  of  rice  and 
provision  was  kept  in  their  stores  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  lat- 
terly, the  isiland  has  been  from  time^  to 
time  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  all 
kinds  of  provisions  rising  sometimes  to 
treble  the  usual  prices ;  and  when  we 
arrived  the  poorer  classes  vrere  scarcely 
able  to  exist.  Small  chickens  were  5s. 
each,  fresh  meat  was  It.  6d.  a  pound, 
and  there  was  not  a  grain  of  rice  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  The  troops  re- 
ceive fresh  provisions  but  twice  a  year. 
So  few  outward-bound  ships  toucn  at 
the  ishtnd,  thit  it  often  oocuia  that  the 


latest  intelligence  from  England  is 
brought  from  India.  Every  thing  im« 
portS  is  now  charged  a  heavy  duty, 
government  intending  to  make  the  colony 
pay  its  own  expenses.  There  is  but  one 
society,  uompoeed  of  the  military,  re- 
tfved  uompaay's  oflieecs,  and  the  shop- 
keepers. They  are  all  <<  hail-fellow,  well 
net,''  and  there  is  no  distinction  of 
peisons. 

THE  lord's  day   IN  A    FAR-OFV  XJLND. 

The  following  day  hapfwned  to  be 
Sunday,  and  we  went  to  join  a  fiunily 

Sirty  at  morning-prayers,  in  the  Hotel 
ritannique.  IVe  assembled  in  a  plainly- 
furnisfied  room ;  there  was  neither  pic- 
ture, nor  statue,  nor  marble  ornament  of 
othcnr  days,  to  excite  the  feelings;  and 
the  only  music  to  be  heard  was  the  sim- 
ple song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
oreathed  forth  from  true  hearts.  But 
we  looked  around  on  countenances 
beaming  with  devotion ;  on  fellow-wor- 
shippers of  the  God,  whose  ehosen  tem- 
ple IS  in  the  hearts  of  his  children ;  on 
members  of  the  same  visible  Chufch, 
who,  scattered  abroad  in  a  foreign  land, 
fer  from  the  altars  at  whicb  their 
kindred  were  kneeling,  had  met  on 
this  day,  the  universal  Sabbath,  as 
turethren,  to  join  hand,  and  lip,  and 
heart,  in  praise  and  prayer,  and  to  ex- 
change wcffds  and  Iooks  of  kindness  and 
good-will  among  each  other.  We  list- 
ened to  the  touching  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  our  beautiful  liturgy,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  same  prayers  which  our 
forefethers  ntterMi  before  us,  and  which 
our  children  will  breathe  forth  when  we 
areatrest.  Ihave  heard— can  itbetrue? 
— that  some  people  complain  of  the 
tediousness  of  repeating  the  same  form 
of  prayers  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 
wish  even  to  abolisn  the  use  of  our  li- 
turgy. Is  it  nothing  for  the  wanderer 
in  &M>ff  lands  to  know,  when  the  holy 
day  arises,  that  his  kindred  and  friends, 
wherever  they  may  be — some  tossing  on 
the  rough  ooean--others  quietly  assem- 
bling in  the  haunts  of  his  childhood, — 
shall  on  that  morning  breathe  forth  the 
same  praises  and  thanksgivings  as  him- 
self ?  Will  it  nothing  tend  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  exile  free  from  the  vanity, 
the  frivolity,  perchance  from  the  idolatry, 
with  which  he  is  surroundedi  to  picture 
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lohhnidfy  when  the  SaUwth  ton  streamft  I 
io  Bt  the  casement,  the  far-off  nook  in  j 
green  Eo^nnd,  wherein  the  grey-hcnded  ^ 
old  fiuher,  and  the  gentle  mother  who  ; 
bote  htm,  and  the  innocent,  frir-hairad  ' 
eifllertt  bate  met  together  to  pray  for  the 
well-being  of  the  aMent  one?    0,yef; 
he  will  take  up  his  Prayer-book,  his 
mother's  birth-day  gift,  wlierein  her  own 
dear  hand  has  traced  his  name;  and 
though  he  be  absent  in  bodr,  yet  will 
be  te  present  in  spirit;  and  while  he 
breathes  forth  the  same  words  that  ascend 
from  the  ▼illage-chttrcfa  at  home,  he  will 
be  grateful  that  he  too  is  a  child  of  the 
Church  of  EogUmd. 


POCKET-PICKING  OV  THE  COKTfNEST* 

Some  time  since,  an  extremely  derer 
thing  of  this  species  was  done  in  Vienna. 
A  young  count,  with  some  prodigiously 
high-blooded  name,  an  officer  in  the  I  m- 
poial  Uulans,  was  sitting  on  his  horse, 
waiting  outside  the  gate  of  the  cathedral 
finr  the  return  of  their  majesties.  A 
watch,  set  with  brilliants,  which  he  took 
out  from  time  to  time,  showed  that  he 
was  weary  of  the  ceremony.  A  vastly 
sparkling  snuff-box,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently applied,  showed  thai  he  required 
a  stimulus ;  in  fact,  the  handsome  Hulan 
was  evidently  falling  asleep.  lie  was 
aroused  by  a  well-dressed  perwn  making 
his  way  to  him,  and,  witn  a  very  low 
bow,  lagging  of  him  *'  to  preserve  that 
attitude."    He  explained  this  odd  re- 

2uest,  by  saying  that  one  of  the  aich- 
uchMMS  was  ^speiately  smitten  with 
him,  and  desired  to  have  his  picture; 
but,  that  no  opportunity  having  nitherto 
occurred,  and  etiquette  being  altogether 
against  her  asking  it  in  person,  she  had 
employed  an  eminent  artist  to  sketch 
his  likeness  as  he  mounted  euard.  The 
count,  notorious  for  a  good  opinion  of 
his  own  charms,  was  infinitely  delighted ; 
but  he  affected  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which 
he  conceived  to  be  much  more  capti- 
vating. His  friend  in  the  mob  again 
begged  of  him  to  remain  steady  for  a 
moment,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  an 
opposite  winaow,  an  artist  busy  in 
sketching  a  cravon  drawing.  Hie  man' 
ejres  were  fixed  on  him.  It  was  unde' 
ntable  that  he  was  sketching  the  count- 
And  the  handsome  Hulan  was  too  gene-i 


rons  to  make  an  arehdndiesi  melLheJ 
for  want  of  his  Diotare.  Two  or  duee 
slight  changes  of  attitude  were  wquiwd 
to  complete  the  performance ;  tfacr  were 
gentlv  recommended  by  Uie  ooont  s  new 
niend,  and  approted  of  by  the  nod  of 
the  artist  in  the  window.  At  length  the 
operatioD  was  completed.  Hie  artist 
made  a  low  bow,  and  retired  firom  the 
vQudow.  His  friend  on  the  noee  did  the 
same.  The  count  was  encnantpd  with 
having  captivated  a  princess.  But  what 
was  the  time  which  this  interesting  per- 
formance had  occupied?  He  fUt  for 
his  watch— no  watdi  was  there ;  for  Ins 
snuff-box — it  had  disappeared.  Hb 
purse  had  followed  them.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  awake.  The  vrorst  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  unkind  pickpockets 
were  so  proud  of  theb  havmg  plucked 
the  young 'dupe,  that  they  iold  the  story 
at  the  first  roulette-table  they  came  to. 
Thence,  of  course,  it  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the 
country. 


THE  MAftVELLOUS. 

One  of  the  crew  who  accompanied 
Captain  Ross  in  his  Arctic  Expedition, 
and  who  was  much  addicted  lo  the  mar- 
vellous, while  relating  his  adventures  to 
a  friend,  said,  if  wooden  pegs  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  tbdr  vessel, 
they  would  certainly  have  discovered  the 
magnetic  principle ;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  they  were  approaching  the  desaid 
point,  they  found  tnat  the  iron  naih  and 
Dolts  were  drawn  from  their  positions, 
and  the  marlingspikes  and  othef  instru- 
ments were  dancing  about  the  decks. 
Hie  Captain  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  altering^  his 
course,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
had  two  pieces  of  timber  remaining  to- 
gether, and  roust,  consequently,  have 
been  all  lost. 


THE  BE&VUDIAN   ETYKOLOGT  OF  THE 
WOED  HUERICAHE. 

IIuEACAN  (Spamtk)  is  here  derived 
from  the  rustling  or  hurrying  of  the  wind 
among  the  sugar  canes. 


Loifvow:— Mated  bjr  Jotava  I«A«r,  No.  S, 

Kdward-straet,  HamiMtMd.road.— PobUdMdbr 
William  Mabk  Clabk,  10,  WirwiddBMi 
atsraoftar-row,  and  sold  by  all  BookstUsn. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30, 1837. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  A  SHIPWRECKED  PARTY, 


As  a  lequel  to  the  namttiTe  of  the 
dreadrul  tQ^ngs,  in  the  wilds  of  Cul- 
fraria,  of  the  pasMogen  and  crew  of  the 
GroiTenor,  Indiaraan,  ^ven  in  a  forraer 
number,  we  inserl  the  rollowins  account 
of  a  sinular,  Ihoagh  a  len  ainstroui 
jouniey,  which  the  crew  of  the  American 
ahipHerculei  undertook  over  the  (outb- 
era  rmooi  of  Aiika  lo  ibe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Ilerculea  tailed  from  Segar-roada, 
East  Indies,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1795.  The  commander,  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Stout,  had  chartered  his  ship  to 
^e  British  East-India  Company,  who 
were  at  that  time  employed  in  shipping 
rice  for  Enaland.  The  intelligence 
haviDZ  reached  Bei^,  that  a  failure  of 
com  uroughout  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  WW  Bppideiuled,  Captain  Stout 

Vol.  I. 


bul  received  on  board  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  bags  of  rice,  with  directions 
to  proceed  to  London,  wi^i  every  poi- 
sible  despatch .  The  crew,  niost  of  whom 
had  been  enraged  in  India,  consisted  of 
Americans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Dutch,  aad 
Portuguese,  but  chiefly  Lascars,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  sixty-four  penons. 

On  Ibe  first  of  June  following,  it  be- 
gan to  blow  a  gale  (rota  the  westward, 


when  Ibe  contentioni  of  the  sea  and  winds 

E resented  a  scene  of  horror,  which,  per- 
aps,  the  annals  of  marine  history  gtn 
00  example  of.  To  fill  up  the  meawre 
of  their  calamities,  about  midnight  a 
sudden  shif\  of  wind  threw  the  ship  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  struck  her 
aft,  tore  away  the  rudder,  atarud  the 
stera-posi,  and  shattered  the  whole  of 
4h 
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her  ttera-lnnie.  In  the  oouise  of  a  few 
minutes  the  water  mriied  in,  and  a  ^ng 
was  oidered  to  the  fwmpSy  while  tbe 
remainder  of  the  crew  were  employed  in 
getting  ap  rice,  and  heanng  it  ofeiboard. 
After  three  or  four  himdired  iMgs  had 
heen  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  principal 
leak  was  discovered,  and  preparatioas 
were  immediateljr  adopted  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  increase  of  the  mfinx  of 
water;  which,  for  the  present,  were 
successfdl. 

Next  djMr,  the  weather  began  to  mo- 
derate, lite  men  worked  incessantly  at 
the  pumps,  and  every  exertion  was  nuMie 
to  keep  the  ship  afwat.  Ihey  were  at 
this  time  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  ninth,  the  long-boat  was  or- 
d«fred  out ;  and  the  Captain  directed  ra« 
second  mate  and  three  seamen  to  take 
possession  of  her,  and  ordered  to  keep 
astern,  and  to  stick  by  the  ship  uniH  they 
came  to  an  anchor.  A  ran  was  a)so 
made  of  the  large  spars.  The  carpen- 
ter earnestly  entreated  the  omtain  to 
leave  the  ship ;  declaring  that  the  whole 
of  the  stem-ftarae  was  shook  and  loosen- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  that  he  expected 
every  hour  she  would  go  down.  Thte 
man  was  ordered  to  his  post,  and  as- 
sured, at  the  same  time,  that  ttnhss  he 
made  eve^  exertion  to  encourage  the 
people  in  mfitt  dutv  at  the  pumps,  he 
should  be  immediattiy  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Ue  retired,  and  exerted  himself 
aftenrards  with  a  manly  perseverance. 
At  a  period  when  th6  teihpest  raged 
with  the  utmost  viotence,  tne  captain 
directed  most  of  the  crew  below,  parti- 
cularly the  Lascars,  to  work  the  pumps. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  pmeived 
coming  up  the  gangway,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief in  his  httid;  and  on  being 
questioned  what  he  was  about,  he  an- 
swered in  a  tofie  of  voice  that  discovered 
a  perfect  confidence  in  the  measure  he 
proposed,  that  he  was  going  to  make  an 
offering  to  his  god.  ''This  handker- 
chief,'' said  he, ''  conlains  a  certain  Quan- 
tity of  rice,  and  all  the  rupees  I  am 
worth  ;  suffer  me  to  lash  it  to  the  miren 
top,  and  rely  upon  it,  sh*,  we  shall  all 
be  saved!"  The  captain  was  about  to 
order  him  back  again  to  the  pumps; 
but  recollecting  that  in  so  doing  he 
might  throw  both  him  and  hi3  country- 
men into  a  state  of  despondency,  and 


thereby  lose  the  beoefit  of  their  enrtkms, 
he  resolved  to  allow  the  sopentitioiis 
observadee  of  the  Lascar,  who  tfaaBkad 
him,  and  immediately  mountod  the  tot- 
ternig  ladder  without  the  slightest  ap- 
He  lashed  the  handkar- 


to  the  miaen-top-mast-head,  isar- 
less  of  all  danger,  andT  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  deck.  Confident  now,  diat  his 
god  was  tile  caotain^s  fifend,  he  went 
below  to  inform  nis  brethren  that  he  had 
done  his  duty ;  all  the  Lascais  aeem^ 
transported  with  joy,  embraced  thor 
virtuous  oompamon,  iad  then  hbOnred 
at  the  pumps  ^th  as  much  alacrity  and 
perKveiaiice,  as  if  they  had  encountered 
beibfi,  neiAer  apprehension  nor  fetigue. 
To  tbenf  unoeasmg  labours  was  OWmg, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  preservaiSbh  of 
t^eh*  Kves.  The  captain  now  fa^d  a 
consultation  vnfh  his  officers ;  toad  they 
were  all  deciledly  of  opinion,  XhA  it 
was  impossible  to  save  the  ship,  ittd  that 
they  had  no  odier  chance  to  prettrve 
their  fives,  than  to  make  for  land,  and 
run  her  on  shore. 

On  fhe  evenipg  cf  the  fifteenth,  they 
discovered  land  ahObt  six  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  ship  k^  nearing  £e  shore, 
with  fiv^  feet  of  water  in  Aie  hold.  Next 
morning,  the  captain  ordered  his  second 
mat^,  who  was  in  t&e  boat,  tt  come  On 
board,  and  he  then  d\§livered  into  Ids 
custody  the  ship's  register,  and  ^^^ff^ 
papers  Of  consequence  he  had.  Mtr 
providing  him  and  his  three  men  with 
wat^  aild  ^ii^o^rlirtons,  he  ordered  him 
into  the  boat  agatrf,  with  directioBt  to 
keep  in  the  offing;  anddesiredhim  to  look 
out  for  signab  which  would  be  occasi- 
onally thrown  out  from  the  shore  to  di- 
rect his  ooune.  They  were  now  on  the 
coast  of  Caflftaria,  within  a  fiew  leagues 
of  the  place  where  the  river  of  Infenta 
discharges  itsdf  into  the  sea.  Af^ 
running  until  within  oear  half-a-mile  of 
the  shore,  she  struck  on  a  cluster  of 
rocks.  The  swdl  at  this  moment  was 
tremendous;  and  from  the  ship's  thumv- 
ing  so  violently,  it  was  scarcely  posnlne 
for  the  men  to  hold  on.  In  this  situa- 
tion she  remained  for  about  three  or 
four  minutes,  when  a  sea  took  her  over 
the  rocks,  and  carried  her  about  a  cable's 
length  nearer  the  shore,  where  she  again 
struck.  The  lashings  that  held  the  raft 
haviftg  given  way,  and  the  span  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ship, 
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the  men  lost  all  hope  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  natives,  who  bad  kindleJ 
several  fires,  appeared  in  great  numbcn 
on  the  shore.  They  were  mostly  clothed 
in  skins,  armed  with  spears,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  number  of  dogs.  A 
Cty  of  them  seised  one  man  who  had 
died,  and  conducted  him  behind  the 
sandrhills  that  line  the  coast,  and  which 
hid  him  entirely  from  their  view.  Twelve 
of  the  captain's  people  now  launched 
themselves  on  dtnerent  spars,  and  what- 
ever pieces  of  timber  they  oould  find. 
They  braved  all  difficulties,  and  at  last 
gained  the  land.  No  sooner  had  thc^ 
feeched  the  beach  than  the  natives  came 
down,  seised,  and  conducted  them  also 
behind  the  saod  hills. 

Those  who  remained  on  board,  con- 
ceived that  all  those  who  had  landed  had 
been  massacred,  and  that  a  similar  fote 
awaited  them.  Suspense  and  apprehen- 
sion reigned  during  the  night;  and  as 
the  next  sun  was  to  light  them  to  tlieir 
fate,  they  trembled  at  his  approach.  In 
the  morning  they  looked  towards  the 
shore,  but  not  an  individual  was  to  be 
seen.  Distraction  was  now  visible  in 
every  countenance ;  but  about  the  hour 
of  nme,  the  scene  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  a  delirium  of  ecstacy  succeeded, 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe.  All  those  who  had  hinded  the 
day  befoie,  were  observed  coming  to- 
.wards  the  beach ;  and  they  soon  per- 
ceived them  beckoning  and  invitii^tnem 
to  land.  In  a  lew  minutes,  every  spar, 
grating,  and  piece  of  timber  that  could 
be  procured  was  afloat,  and  completely 
occupied  ;  some  with  two  people,  others 
with  more,  acconling  to  its  sixe.  "  I  im- 
mediately," says  the  captain,  ^<  seized  a 
spar,  and  launched  into  the  sea.  For 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  pre- 
served my  hold,  and  drifted  towards  the 
shore.  At  length,  a  sudden  jerk,  occa- 
sioned by  the  swell,  sprained  both  my 
arms,  and  I  was  compelled  to  ouit  the 
spar.  At  this  instant,  a  wave  tiiat  was 
proceeding  rapidly  towards  the  beach, 
bote  me  along,  and  in  a  few  moments 
cast  me  senseless  on  the  land.  The 
first  subject  of  my  inquiry,  when  my 
laculties  returned,  was  of  course  the  fide 
of  my  unfortunate  crew ;  and  I  enjoyed 
the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  beholding  them 
all  around  me,  except  those  in  ihe  long- 
boaty  and  one  man,  who  perished  near 


the  shore.  I  then  addressed  myself  to 
the  natives ;  for  sometime  endeavouring 
to  explain  myself  by  signs .  Fortunately 
there  was  a  Hottentot  present  who 
lived  with  the  Dutch  fiirmers,  and  could 
speak  their  language.  My  third  mate 
was  a  Dutchman,  and  these  served  as  in- 
terpreters. This  difficulty  being  happily 
removed,  I  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  my  power  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  natives.  This  being,  as  I  conceiveJ, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  Grosvenor  was  lost,  in  1792,  I  in- 

auired  of  the  natives  whether  any  of 
lero  remembered  such  a  catastrophe. 
Most  of  them  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and,  ascending  one  of  the  sand-hills, 
pointed  to  the  place  where  the  Grosvenor 
was  wrecked.    I  then  desired  to  know 
of  them,  whether  they  had  received  any 
certain  accounts  respecting  the  fate  of 
Captain  Coxson,  the  commander  of  the 
Grosvenor,  who  was  proceeding  on  his 
way  to  the  Cape,  with  several  in  his 
company,  who  were  never  heard  of  more 
by  the  survivors  of  those  firom  whom 
Ihey  had  separated,     'llie  natives  an 
swered,  that  Captain  Coxson  and  the 
men  were  slain.     One  of   the  chiefs 
having  insisted  on  takins  two  of  the 
white  ladies  to  his  Kraal,  the  captain  and 
bis  people  resisted,  and  not  being  armed, 
were  immediately  destroyed.    The  na- 
tives  at  the  same  time  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, that  at  the  period  when  tlie 
Grosvenor  was  wrecked,   their  nation 
was  at  war  with  the  colonists ;  and  as 
the  captain  and  his  crew  were  wliites, 
they  could  not  tell,  provided  they  had 
reached  the  &rms  of  the  Christians,  but 
they  would  assist  the  colonists  in  the 
war.    This  affected  my  situation  so  di- 
rectly, that  I  desired  to  know  on  what 
terms  the  Caffres  and  the  colonialists 
then  stood.     **  We  are  friends,*'  said 
they,  <<  and  it  will  be  their  fault,  if  we 
are  not  always  so."    The  captain  then 
inquired  as  to  the  fiite  of  the  two  unfor- 
tunate ladies.    The  native  replied,  and 
with  apparent  concern, ''  that  one  of  tbe 
ladies  had  died  a  short  time  after  their 
arrival  at  the  Kraal;   but  they  under- 
stood the  other  was   living,  and   had 
several  children  by  the  chief."    **  Where 
is  she  now?"  They  said  <<  we  know  not." 
When  night  came  on,  the  natives  re- 
tired, and  the  shipwrecked  men  were 
left  to  sleep  under  tne  sand-hills,  without 
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covering  and  without  food.  The  weii- 
ther  was  boisterous,  with  a  strong  wind 
from  the  westward,  and  the  cold  severe. 
It  vrtLi  resolved  that  some  of  tliem  should 
keep  watch  during  the  night,  and  the 
remainder  place  themselves  near  the  fire, 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  little  rest.  The 
night  passed  without  any  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  enjoying  a  moment  of 
repose.  The  sand,  driven  by  the  wind 
in  prodigious  quantities,  filled  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  mouths,  as  they  lay  under  the 
banks,  and  kept  them  in  continual  mo- 
tion. They  likewise  entertained  appre* 
hensions  respecting  the  natives.  Wnen 
day  appearea,  the  Caffres  returned  in 
great  n  umbers.  The  chief,  k  no  wing  they 
were  in  want  of  food,  brought  a  bullock, 
which  they  immediately  slaughtered  by 
knocking  the  animal  on  the  head  with 
clubs,  and  penetrating  its  sides  with 
their  spears-  It  was  skinned  almost  in 
a  moment,  and  they  cut  it  up  in  lumps, 
which  they  placed  on  the  fire  to  singe 
rather  than  to  roast,  and  then  devoured 
their  respective  shares  with  the  highest 
satisfaction.  Their  meal,  such  as  it  was, 
being  finished,  part  of  the  crew  proceeded 
to  the  shore,  and  the  long-boat  was 
observed  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  ship  was  dividing  very  fast,  and  the 
gale  increasing ;  many  things  were  there- 
fore cast  on  shore,  which  the  Caffres 
were  indefatigable  in  procuring.  In  ihe 
general  search  on  the  shore,  one  of  the 
Caffres  had  picked  up  the  ship's  com- 
pass. Not  knowing  what  it  was,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  chief,  who  immedi- 
ately took  it  to  pieces ;  and  after  con- 
templating the  various  parts,  took  the 
coppering  in  which  it  nung,  and  sus- 
pended it  from  his  neck.  He  appeared 
highly  pleased  with  the  ornament ;  and 
this  circumstance  induced  the  captain 
to  present  him  with  one  still  more  glit- 
tering, and  of  course,  in  his  estimation, 
more  valuable ;  recollecting  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  pair  of  paste  knee- 
buckles,  which  he  hung  one  upon  each 
of  his  ears.  The  moment  this  was  done, 
the  chief  strutted  about  with  an  air  of 
uncommon  dignity,  and  his  people 
seemed  to  pay  him  a  greater  reverence 
than  before. 

Towards  evening,  the  captain  address- 
ed the  chief  on  the  subject  of  their  de- 
panure;  und  requested  that  he  would 
send  a  guide  with  them  through   the 


deserts  of  the  first  Christian  settlemenL 
The  chief  coolly  replied,  **  that  he  would 
mxify  the  captain's  wiafaes ;"  and  being 
desirM  to  name  the  time  when  he  wonM 
sufier  them  to  depart,  he  gravely  answer- 
ed, '^when  I  coniider  tluit  matter,  j<m 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  de- 
termination.''  These  answers,  and  the 
whisperings  of  the  tiatives,  very  much 
alarmed  the  unfortunate  sufeers.  When 
the  day  was  drawing  to  a  cloete,  the 
crew  was  left  to  rest  under  the  sand-hills, 
as  on  the  former  night.  Next  day,  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  they  climbed  Uie 
most  elevated  of  the  sand-bills  to  look 
out  for  the  long-boat ;  but  she  was  not 
to  be  discovered  in  any  direction,  nor 
did  they  ever  hear  of  her  again. 

In  a  short  time,  they  perceived  the 
Caffres  advancing,  most  of  them  had 
assagays  in  their  hands;  others  were 
furnished  with  clubs ;  some  were  den^  < 
rated  with  ostrich  feaUiers,  and  their 
chief  wearing  a  leopard's  skin,  with  Ihe 
captain's  knee^bucklea  suspended  as  be- 
fore. They  saluted  the  crew,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  beach.  The  wind  had  increaaed 
during  the  night,  and  several  part5  of  the 
ship  came  on  shore.  Having  secured  all 
they  could  from  the  wreck,  the  captain 
requested  the  natives  io  dcsplay  their 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  assagay — a  spear  of 
about  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  mnde 
of  an  elastic  wood,  pointed  with  iron, 
and  tipped  with  poison.  The  captain's 
wishes  wereconiplied  with.  The  Caffies 
placed  a  block  ofNvood  on  the  ground,and 
then  retired  about  seventy  yanis  from 
the  spot  where  it  lay.  The  chief  said, 
"  thev  should  now  behold  their  manner 
of  fighting  when  engaged  in  battla.^  A 
party  of  thirty  began  their  roanceovres. 
They  first  ran  to  a  considerable  distance, 
then  fell  as  if  motionless  on  the  ground ; 
in  a  monlkent,  they  started  up,  dinded, 
joined  again,  and  ran  in  a  compact  body 
to  the  spot  from  whence  they  originally 
set  out.  After  halting  about  a  minute, 
they  let  fly  a  shower  of  assagays  at  the 
mark,  and  with  a  precision  that  was  tmly 
astonishing. 

Next  morning  the  captain  begged  the 
chief  to  appoint  a  guide,  as  they  pro- 
posed taking  their  departure  on  the  amy 
ceeding  day.  '*  I  shall  furnish  you  with 
two,"  said  the  chief.  The  Hottentots, 
formerly  spoken  of,  had  cooaented  to  pro* 
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cced  wiUi  them  to  the  first  Christitn 
farm.  Another  of  the  tribe,  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  had, 
likewise,  agreed  to  be  of  the  party ;  and 
tliis  information,  when  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  crew,  diffused  a  general  joy 
and  satisfaction. 

After  assuring  the  chief,  and  Caflres 
in  geneial,  of  thSr  unalterable  friendship, 
and  that  the  guides  should  be  well  re- 
warded, the  captain  told  him,  that 
they  had  endured  great  distress  for  the 
want  of  water.  "  1  will  conduct  you," 
said  the  chief,  "  to  a  spring  of  excellent 
water;  it  is  not  far  from  this  place ;  and, 
if  you  think  proper,  we  will  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  spot."  No  sooner  was  the 
proposal  made,  than  they  set  out ;  the 
Caffies  singing  and  dancing  as  they  pro- 
ceeded .  Alter  travelling  alx>ut  four  miles 
through  a  delightful  country,  they  came 
at  last  to  a  wood,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
was  discovered  a  hollow.  The  Caffres 
descended  first,  and  when  they  all  had 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  chief  pointed 
to  the  brook.  They  drank  of  the  water 
and  found  it  delicious.  From  the  dis- 
mal appearance  of  the  place,  however, 
they  were  again  in  a  state  of  apprehen- 
sion; being  of  opinion,  that  nothing  less 
was  intended  1^  the  Caffres,  than  to 
massacre  the  whole  party  in  this  seques- 
tered place. 

The  Cuffres  invited  the  parly  to  re- 
main in  this  spot,  during  the  night,  and 
accordingly  fires  were  prepared.  Ihe 
natives,  as  the  night  came  on,  did  not 
retire  as  usual  to  their  kraals ;  this  gave 
rise  to  fresh  alarm :  the  watch  was  set  as 
formerly  ;  but  the  Caffres,  huddlingto- 
geiher,  were  soon  lost  in  sleep.    This 

}>lace,  however  dismal  in  appearance,  af- 
orded  tolerable  shelter. 

Having  been  presented  with  another 
bullock  by  the  chief,  they  prepared  to 
depart.  ''The  moment  has  arrived," 
says  Captain  Stout,  **  when  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Caffres  were  to  be  deve- 
loped.*' The  natives  came  about  us,  and 
assisted  in  dividing  the  provision.  Each 
man  was  to  carry  his  own  stock,  which 
amounted  to  about  three  or  four  pounds 
of  beef;  this,  with  some  biscuits,  which 
a  few  of  -my  people  had  contrived 
to  preserve  from  the  wreck,  was  to  serve 
us  until  we  reached  a  Christian  settle- 
ment. So  far  from  any  appearance  of 
hostility,  the  natives  seemea  to  view  our 
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departure  with  regret.  I  took  the  chief 
by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
great  and  friendly  attentions  to  me  and 
my  unfortunate  crew,  assuring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  I  survived  the 
journey,  it  would  ever  be  my  first  con- 
sideration to  render  him  and  his  people 
some  essential  service.  He  desired  me  to 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  my  guides, 
as  they  would  certainly  direct  me  for  the 
best.  Af^er  my  people  and  the  natives 
had  exchanged  some  mutual  civilities, 
we  parted. 

Toe  guides  were  intelligent,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  must  on 
no  account  travel  early,  as  the  wild  beasts 
constantly  rose  with  the  sun,  and  then 
ranged  tlie  deserts  in  quest  of  their  prey. 
About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd,  they  all  proceeded  forward  in 
good  spirits.  They  had  many  hundred 
miles  to  travel  over  unknown  countries, 
to  ascend  mountains  of  stupendous  ele- 
vation, penetrate  woods,  traverse  deserts, 
ford  rivers ;  and,  yet  they  were  to  combat 
all  these  diflit  ulties  barefooted,  not  hav- 
ing saved  above  four  pairs  of  shoes, 
and,  even  these,  in  a  sad  condition.  **  My 
habiliments/'  said  the  captain  "  were  a 
short  jacket,  a  toble-cloth,  which  I  found 
on  the  shore,  wrapt  round  my  loins,  a 
hawlover  it,  four  shirts  which  1  wore  at 
the  same  time,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
hat.  We  l>ore  to  the  westward  on  our 
setting  out,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fresh-wttter  in  thecourae  of  our  journey. 
Our  guides  observed  that  near  the  coast 
the  wttier  was  generally  brackish;  we 
therefore,  struck  into  the  interior,  and 
were  not  entirely  disappointed  in  our 
expectations.'* 

At  length,  after  travelling  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  ihey  began  to  search  for  water ; 
and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover, 
before  sun-set,  a  brook  that  ran  near  the 
corner  of  a  wood,  and  here  they  deter- 
mined to  rest  for  the  night.  No  sooner 
had  the  sun  peeped  above  the  horizon, 
than  they  were  all  roused  by  the  tremen- 
dous roaring  of  lions.  Had  they  discover- 
ed them  during  the  night,  they  must  have 
been  toru  to  pieces  when  sleeping,  as 
not  an  individual  could  attend  the  watch, 
or  keep  awake  even  for  an  hour.  They, 
therefore,  congratulated  one  another  en 
finding  that  they  had  all  escaped.  As 
they  were  to  travel  through  a  wood  of 
considerable  extent,  the  guides  told  them 
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to  be  upon  their  guard,  as  thty  would 
certainly  be  interrupted  by  wild  animals 
which  resorted  to  the  place  in  prodigious 
numbers.  They  determined,  notwith- 
standing, to  brave  all  dangers,  and 
accordingly  proceeded.  They,  indeed, 
escaped  the  lion,  the  panther,  the  rhino- 
oeros,  the  elephant,  &c;  but,  unfortu- 
nately about  noon  came  up  to  a  horde  of 
Caffres  that  were  distinguished  by  their 
own  countrymen  as  a  fciad  tribe.  They 
spoke,  at  nrst,  to  some  Caffire  women, 
who  behaved  kindly,  and  gave  them  one 
or  two  baskets  of  milk.  Having  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way,  they  were 
stopped  by  Gaffre  men  armed  with  spears, 
ana  clothed  in  leopard  skins.  Their 
guides,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
these  savages,  flew  to  the  banks  of  the 
great  fish  river,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
not  more  tlian  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  place  where  they  stood.  They  re- 
peatedly called  on  them  to  return,  but 
in  vain.  They  immediately  crossed  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  was  dry,  and 
having  reached  the  opposite  shore  ascend- 
ed an  adjoining  mountain  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  The  savages  bran- 
dished  their  spears,  and  appeared  by  their 
gestures  to  menace  their  destruction. 
They  could  not  understand  what  they 
said ;  but  supposed  that  they  demanded 
from  them  whatever  articles  they  pos- 
sessed. These  consisted  principally  of 
the  little  stock  of  provisions  they  had 
left,  and  their  clothes. 

One  of  the  ctew  bad  a  knife  which 
was  sLung  over  his  shoulder.  A  Caf- 
fre  perceiving  it,  made  a  suatch  at 
the  handle,  but  the  owner  resisting  it, 
he  lost  his  hold.  This  so  enraged  the 
savap,  that  he  lifted  his  assagay  with 
the  mtention  of  despatching  \&  object 
of  his  resentment  At  tlie  moment  he 
stood  in  this  attitude,  a  more  finished 
picture  of  horror  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. The  savage  wore  a  leopard's 
^kin ;  his  black  countenance  was  bedanb- 
ed  with  red  ochre;  his  eyes  were  in- 
flamed with  rage,  appearing  as  if  starting 
£rom  their  sockets ;  bis  mouth  expanded 
and  his  teeth  gnashing  and  grinning 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  ezaspesated  demon. 
He  was,  however,  diverted  firom  his 
purpose,  and  dropped  his  assagay*  The 
ciew  instantly  crossed  the  river,  and 
rejoined  their  guides,  who  expnssad  the 
utmost  satisftction  at  their  esci^* 


A  sceneof  the  most  luxuriant  bcautie^ 
now  burst  upon  their  view.  The  danger 
they  had  just  escaped  engaged  their  at- 
tention so  entirely,  when  they  gained 
the  summit  of  the  mountaiiu,  thai  they 
did  not  immediate  perceive  the  world 
of  beauties  that  lay  spread  befi»re  them. 
As  they  stood  gazing  on  the  scene,  they 
perceived  innumerable  herds  of  animals, 
particularly  of  the  species  of  gazelle, 
scouring  over  the  plains ;  some  darting 
through  the  woocu,  others  finding  or 
drinking  at  the  rivulets.  As  far  as  the 
eye  travelled  in  search  of  new  beauties 
it  was  most  amply  gratified,  until,  at 
length,  the  whole  gradually  fiuied  on 
the  view,  and  became  lost  in  the  horison. 

Before  the  day  closed,  they  fixed  upoa 
a  place  where  to  pass  the  night;  and 
having  formed  a  barricade  or  defieuoe 
against  the  wild  animals,  and  lighted 
their  fins,  they  lay  dQwn  to  rest ;  but 
their  sleep  was  constantly  disturbed  by  a 
herd  of  elephants  brushing  through  the 
wood,  passing  and  returning  almost  every 
moment.  Had  not  the  fence  protected 
them,  they  would,  in  all  probabilty,  have 
been  trampled  to  death  by  these  moo* 
strous  aniinals.  They  had  the  good  for- 
tune however,  to  esciHP^,and  next  morn- 
ing proceeded  on  their  journ^.  Many 
of  themy  being  worn  out  vnth  ftuigjoe, 
were  next  day  left  behind.  Out  of  sixty 
that  composed  the  party,  when  they  de- 
part^ from  the  beach,  |thirty»six  were 
so  maimed  and  worn  down  by  fiutigue  as 
to  be  unable  to  travel.  These  remained 
in  the  desert,  and  had.no  hope  of  preser- 
vation but  from  the  exertions  of  the  party 
who  were  able  to  proceed ;  and  as  the 
guides  were  now  certain  that  Christian 
settlements  were  athand,.they  moved  on 
with  redoubled  energy.  On  a  sudden, 
one  of  the  guides,  who  was  in  advance, 
cried  out,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  "  I  see 
an  Hottentot  attending  a  flock  of  sheep." 
They  all  ran  to  the  place  where  he  stood, 
and,  at  a  considerable  distance,  observed 
a  man  aUending  a  flock  of  at  least  four 
thousand.  Tl^  moved  in  a  body  to- 
wards the  shepherd,  who  seemed  at  first 
to  be  alaimea ;  but  perceiving  that  they 
were  mostly  jvhites  and  unarmad,  he 
stopped  until  they  came  up.  The  oap* 
tain  jequesled  of  him  to  direct  them  the 
nearest  way  to  the  first  settlement,  whieh 
he  did;  <*the  distance,"  he  said,  '<was 
about  three  honia'  walking.''    The  plea- 
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sure  dlfteed  tbfonghottt  tkt  ptfty,  oh 
receiving  this  infonnatioti  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  At  length,  they  came  within 
sight  of  8  Christian  ftrm.  '<Coin#  on, 
mj  Iftds,"  **  we  are  safely  moOf^  at  last, 
and  our  people  in  the  deserts  will  soon 
be  relieved.  Some  tottered  as  they 
!)tood,  overcome  by  joy,  and  could  not 
move ;  others  appwed  as  if  in  a  trance, 
until,  at  length,  about  ten  follovred  him, 
and  they  entered  die  house  of  Jan  due 
Pliesies,  who  generously  afforded  them 
all  the  assistance  which  their  distressed 
situation  required,  and  directed  two  of 
his  sons  tohamess  eight  oxen  to  awasgon, 
and  set  out  fbr  the  relief  of  the  anmnu- 
nate  men  left  behind.  Next  morning 
the  waggon  returned;  and  the  captain 
had  the  heartfelt  consolation  of  perceiv- 
ing twenty-three  of  his  people,  chiefly 
Lascars,  lying  down  in  it.  The  pre- 
ceding dav  thirteen  of  thehr  companions 
had  strayea  from  them ;  but  where  they 
had  gone  to,  not  one  of  them  could  say. 
By  me  assistance  of  the  colonists,  these 
poor  fellows,  after  enduring  the  greatest 
miseries  all  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Cape. 


FSMALE  BANDIT. 

Last  night  we  talked  of  criitoes  and 
punishments;  of  the  miserable  ftmatic 
(I  think  it  was  at  Zurich,)  who,  as  the 
stoiT  goes,  had  herself  crucified  in  some 
pronme  and  horrible  intention ;  and  of 
Clara  Wendal,  the  ftmvous  woman-rob- 
ber, whose  fine  eyes  are  dimming  in  the 
prison  here;  and  heard  tbe  mysterious 
story  of  the  Avoyer,  who  retummg  sofiie 
fb^rrteen  years  ago,  on  a  wild  December 
nighft  to  his  tbvttitty  hotise  Wi6i  his  two 
daughters,  disappemd  suddenly.  The 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  all  other 
sounds  were  lost  in  the  uproar  of  the 
elements.  Arrived  at  home,  the  daugh- 
ters found  themselves  alone;  they  oe- 
leived  their  father  followed  them,  but  he 
was  gone — and  for  ever  1  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  body  was  discovered; 
and  a  cross — the  most  touching  and  ittf- 
pressive  of  all  memorials — arises  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  one  of  its  most  beau- 
tiful windings,  and  marks  the  scene  of  a 
misfortune  which  calumny  would  have 
converted  into  a  crime. 

Time  passed,  and  no  doubt  arose  of 
the  Avoyer*s  death  having  been  ficct- 
dental;  the  river  was  swwieR  atid  the 


banks  slippert,  and  nothing  leeied 
more  natural  than  that  in  die  storm  and 
darkness  he  ^hotild  haive  missed  hit  foot- 
ing and  fidlen  hi,  when  the  gang,  of 
which  Clara  Wendal  was  chief,  was  sor- 
lonnded  in  the  woods  and  taken.  When 
Mfled  in  prison  at  Zurich,  Clara  sud- 
deiuy  avowed  herself  deeply  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  die  Avoyer— for  he  bad 
been  murdered  she  said;  and  boldly 
declared,  that  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  tumult  of  the 
storm,  she,  with  the  help  of  her  brothers, 
who  added^their  testimony  to  her's,  had 
pushed  him  into  the  river,  having  been 
hired  to  do  so  by  two  inhabitants  of 
Lucerne,  both  genuemen  of  unblemished 
reputation. 

At  first  an  was  astonishment  and  dis- 
belief; but  the  wretches  persisted  in 
their  story  with  such  perverse  consis- 
tency, that  at  length  the  least  credulous 
were  startled.  Clara,  who  was  then  in 
ftill  possession  of  that  beauty  to  which 
her  ;wild  life  and  lawless  profession 
probably  had  given  more  than  its  due 
celebrity,  went  into  the  most  minute  de- 
tails, described  the  bench  under  which 
she  had  concealed  herself  while  she  lis- 
tened  for  Che  expected  footsteps,  the 
mode  in  which  her  brodiers  and  herself 
had  seized  the  Avoyer  and  pushed  him 
ofi*  the  bank ;  and  more,  the  room,  even 
to  its  most  obvious  featmres,  in  which  the 
salary  of  murder  was  paid  down  to  her, 
and  that  a  room  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  accused,  into  whidi  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  she  could  have  introduced 
nerself  fortively. 

In  short  the  accussition  was  so  dexte- 
rously dressed  and  so  boldly  persisted 
in,  tliat  the  axe  seemed  to  tremble  over 
the  heads  of  the  arraigned ;  when  the 
woman-fiend  stopped  short,  and  declar- 
ing that  all  to  which  she  had  sworn  was 
false,  denounced  three  other  inhabitants 
of  Lucerne,  as  having  bribed  her  to  the 
perjury  of  which  she  had  been  guilty, 
averring  most  solemnly  that  she  knew 
nothfdg  whatever  of  the  Avoyer's  death, 
but  believed  it  to  have  been  accidental, 
and  that  gold  and  promises  of  protection 
had  induced  her  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
As  it  was  obvious  that  the  testimony  of 
such  a  wretch  could  not  be  admitted, 
the  proceedings  were  immediately  auash- 
6d,  and  Clara,  with  her  atrocious  nmily, 
(a  nwther  inehided)  were  consigned  to 
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perpetual  imprisonment  to  the  Maison 
de  Force.  They  say  she  has  lost  her 
demoniacal  beau^  ;  but  as  she  is  rigor- 
ously confined,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
see  her.  When  she  was  in  the  river 
tower  At  Zurich,  it  was  said  that  strangers 
offered  ten,  and  even  twenty  guineas  for 
a  peep.  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  though  the  addition  of  the 
bidders  being  English  gives  it  a  colour- 
ing. Other  people  commit  follies,  but 
none  pay  for  them  so  dearly  as  we  do. — 
Rtminucences  of  the  Rhine, 


ILLUSTRATION  OP    AMERICAN  SLAVLRY. 

Mrs.  Child  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing touching  anecdote: — "A  clever 
young  physician,  of  the  name  of  Wallis, 
went  from  Alexandria  to  a  town  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  boarding-house.  Here  he 
ff  11  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  young 
female  who  Imd  the  maoi^^enieut  of  the 
establishnicfnt.  She  was  slightly  colour- 
ed, but  not  having  sufficient  prejudice  to 
prevent  him  from  appreciating  her  worth, 
fie  made  her  un  offer  of  his  huiid.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  they  were  marrieti 
rather  secretly,  and  he  brouRht  her  as 
his  wife  into  the  district  of  Columbia. 
They  had  not  been  very  long  man  and 
wife,  when,  one  day,  an  individual  in 
the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  called  upon  Dr. 
WaTlis.  After  some  little  conversation, 
the  man,  in  a  very  gruff  voice,  said, 
<*  Sir,  did  you  not  bring  a  woman  from 
the  South  with  you  ? "  "  No,  Sir," 
replied  Dr.  Wallis,  '^  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  did."  "  Why,"  retorted  the  other, 
**  did  you  not  bring  your  wife  from  the 
South?"    "  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Wallis, 


**  I  believe  my  lady  is  from  the  South.*^ 
**  Your  lady,  as  you  call  her,  Ls  my 
slave,  and,  unless  you  give  me  900 
dollars  for  her  at  once,  I  will  advertise 
her  as  a  runaway  slave.  She  is  honestly 
worth  1000  dollars,  but,  as  you  have 
married  her,  1  will  let  you  have  her  for 
900."  Struck  with  astonishment.  Dr. 
Wallis  said,  "  Your  slave.  Sir !  I  don't 
belie\'e  it."  ^'  Believe  it  or  not,'*  replied 
the  other,  **  you  will  And  it  correct ; 
I  shall  leave  the  bill,  and  if  you  do 
not  send  the  money  to  me  before  such 
a  time  to  such  au  hotel  (naming  tlie 
time  and  place),  I  will  advertise  her 
in  all  the  papers  for  sale  as  a  runaway 
slave."  As  soon  as  the  man  was  gone, 
Dr.  Wallis  went  upstairs  to  his  amiable, 
lovely,  and  accomplished  wife  (for  by 
this  time  he  had  given  the  finish  to  a 
previously  imperfect  education),  and 
said,  **  My  love,  when  1  married  you, 
were  you  a  slave?"  She  burst  into 
tears,  und  fiiulieringly  said,  **  I  was." 
*'  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  tliis 
before  we  were  married  V*  *'  I  did  not 
dare  to  tell  you,''  she  replied,  "  1  feaied 
yon  would  never  think  of  forminff  an 
Hllianre  with  a  slave.*'  "  Well,**  said  he, 
**  I  have  found  you  out,  but  1  will  give 
the  900  dollars,  for  I  love  you  far  too 
well  ever  to  part  with  you."  During 
this  time  she  was  very  deeply  agitated, 
and  requested  Dr.  Wallis  to  describe  to 
her  the  individual  who  had  claimed  her 
as  his  slave.  He  gave  her  as  accurate  a 
description  of  the  man  as  he  could,  and 
then  asked  her  if  it  corresponded  witli 
her  former  master?  "  Yes,"  said  she, 
'^  and  more  than  my  matter ;  that 
i»  my  oumjathet** — George  7*A<Mii0a. 
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